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CASCADE  LAKE  named,  no  doubt,  for 
falls  shown  here,  waters  drop  from  con- 
siderable height  rush  down  narrow 
gorge. 


EROSION  takes  toll  of  stream  bank,  siltation  problems 
begin  upstream.  Scene  is  along  Big  Run,  Frew  Mill  Road. 


a NIGIITMAHi 


A small  creek  in  our  neighborhood 
that  once  provided  the  best  fish- 
ing I have  ever  experienced  has  be- 
come a fisherman’s  nightmare.  We 
often  hear  of  fishermen’s  dreams. 
Haunts,  places  of  our  happy  experi- 
ences, are  always  remembered.  But  too 
often  we  completely  forget  them  when 
something  unfortunate  happens,  due 
often  to  our  carelessness  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  our 
problems  are  in  the  realm  of  the  out- 
doors, we  look  about  for  new  virgin 
areas  more  than  we  think  of  the  re- 
storation of  old  pleasure  spots. 

This  creek  to  which  I refer,  the  Big 
Run  of  Lawrence  County,  has  become 
not  so  much  a problem  of  pollution, 
but  rather  one  of  bad  siltation.  Night- 
mare though  it  is  at  present,  it  still 
holds  out  a promise  for  the  future. 
Perhaps  you  have  a similar  problem 
with  a similar  stream  near  you. 

A crystal  clear  farm  brook  at  its 
source,  the  Big  Run  has  its  origin 
somewhere  along  that  part  of  the  Frew 
Mill  Road  which  approaches  the  Scout 
Camp.  Fed  by  other  brooklets  along 
the  gently  rolling  countryside,  it 


reaches  the  proportions  of  a sizeable 
body  of  fresh  water,  carrying  water  all 
year  long  down  its  course  some  fifteen 
miles  through  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  suburban  New  Castle.  It 
finally  empties  into  the  Shenango  River 
south  of  the  city. 

Some  time  back  in  history  the  forests 
were  cleared  along  the  middle  stretches 
of  the  creek,  some  seven  miles  of 
meandering  gravelled  water,  to  expose 
picturesque  meadowlands  which  were 
turned  to  pasture  for  both  dairy  herds 
and  beef  stock.  Even  now  as  you  travel 
along  the  Frew  Mill  road  there  are 
evidences  of  these,  with  pure  bred 
herds  of  black  Angus  grazing  along  the 
Winbrook  Farms  area,  once  called  Cot- 
ton’s Dairy,  dairy  herds  of  Holsteins 


at  McGee’s  Shadyland  Farms  above, 
and  whitefaces  belonging  to  Riverside 
Meat  Packing  further  up,  ambling  the 
creek  shore  to  the  State  Road.  Some 
miles  below,  at  old  Route  422,  the 
Weingartner  farms  also  graze  sizeable 
herds  of  whitefaces  above  and  below 
the  concrete  bridge.  Above  the  State 
Road  more  meadows,  more  plowed 
farmland,  and  more  cattle.  All  along, 
however,  this  creek  is  devoid  of  brush 
along  its  banks  for  long,  and  almost 
continuous  stretches. 

The  farms  make  a picturesque  ap- 
pearance and  show  evidence  of  thrift, 
hard  work,  and  successful  endeavor. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  however, 
few  people  have  come  to  realize  that 
this  tiny  stream,  which  can  be  crossed 
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HOLE  BLOWN  in  dam  permitted  area  to 
dry  out. 


MUD  HOLE  now.  Cascade  Lake  formerly  gave  out  with 
nice  catches  of  bass.  Siltation,  serious  form  of  pollution, 
is  a creeping  paralysis  on  many  of  our  state  streams. 


« PROMISE 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


by  one  short  jump  in  many  places,  has 
from  these  areas,  been  the  problem 
source  for  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
siltation  and  soil  erosion  to  two  lakes 
below.  This  siltation  involves,  too,  the 
erosion  of  the  best  farm  soil  existing 
along  its  course. 

Down  in  the  middle  stretches  of  the 
Big  Run,  two  lakes  were  constructed 
in  past  years,  probably  during  the 
very  early  twentieth  century.  The  lakes 
impounded  water  to  the  total  of  about 
fifty  acres.  These  were  called  the  Ce- 


ment Dam  and  the  Cascade  Park  Lake. 

The  Cement  Dam  was  erected  pri- 
marily to  provide  electrical  power  for 
immediately  located  industry,  but  when 
its  nearby  plant  burned  to  the  ground, 
it  was  left  forgotten  by  all  except  the 
fishermen  who  experienced  unlimited 
pleasure  along  its  shores. 

Cascade  Lake,  on  the  other  hand, 
filled  in  as  an  ideal  man  made  reservoir 
of  picturesque  beauty  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Undoubtedly  Cascade  Lake 
was  so  named  because  of  the  steep 
falls  which  drop  away  from  consider- 
able heights  in  the  center  of  the  park. 
Through  this  park  the  stream  flows, 
turbulently  bouncing  spray  down  the 
course  of  a narrow  boulder-strewn 
gorge  then  settles  itself  into  the  lake. 


When  I was  a lad  some  twenty  odd 
years  ago,  I remember  happily  these 
two  lakes  and  the  Big  Run  above. 
They  were  indeed  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream  for  a barefoot  boy.  Loaded  with 
fish  of  all  types,  they  were  the  fas- 
cinating focal  point  of  many  of  my 
youthful  summer  meanderings.  As  a 
youngster  I visited  almost  daily  either 
of  these  with  a long  cane  pole  for  sun- 
fish,  perch,  and  catfish,  and  still  later 
with  conventional  rod  and  reel,  pri- 
marily for  largemouth  bass.  Together, 
the  lakes  provided  me  with  more  fish 
than  I have  since  caught  in  any  other 
fishing  area  over  any  period  of  time. 

Year  after  year  fish  were  available 
in  great  numbers  from  these  two  lakes 
which  seemed  ideally  balanced  for  the 
production  of  a natural  and  substantial 
amount  of  the  finny  tribe  until  the 
nightmare  of  siltation  and  erosion 
suffocatingly  encroached  the  water. 
Bass  up  to  six  pounds  and  more  were 
fairly  common  in  the  Cement  Dam, 
and  minnow  and  plug  fishing  were  con- 
tinually a delight.  A nostalgic,  semi- 
secluded  bay  veering  off  the  main  lake 
( Turn  to  page  28) 
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NOT  long  ago  a farmpond  owner 
asked  the  advice  of  the  Ohio  divi- 
sion of  Wildlife  on  how  to  control  coots 
and  grebes  (“mudhens  and  helldivers,” 
he  called  them)  that  he  claimed  were 
feeding  on  his  fish.  The  first  thing  I 
told  him  was  that  coots  or  mudhens 
are  vegetarians,  but  that  grebes,  com- 
monly called  helldivers,  do  actually 
consume  a great  many  small  fish. 

But  are  such  fish-eating  birds  a 
menace  to  fishing?  It  wasn’t  many 
years  ago,  in  the  heyday  of  size  and 
creel  limits  and  closed  seasons  on 
fishes,  that  the  fisherman  felt  quite 
bitter  about  kingfishers,  herons,  gulls, 
terns,  grebes,  loons,  and  other  fish- 
eating birds  that  seemed  to  be  com- 
peting with  him  on  lake  and  river. 
But  now  the  picture  has  changed. 
Liberalized  fishing,  at  least  for  the 
warm  water  species,  is  here,  and  with 
it  the  fish-eating  birds  should  get  a 
better  break. 

Going  back  to  that  letter  from  our 
farmer  friend,  were  the  pie-billed 
grebes  fishing  on  his  farmpond  actually 
doing  him  harm?  I answered  in  the 
negative,  pointing  out  that  many,  if 
not  most,  farmponds  are  underfished. 
If  such  a pond  is  not  fished  hard,  it  is 
apt  to  get  out  of  balance,  and  con- 
sistent catches  of  puny  bluegills  and 
stunted  bass  are  not  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  any  pond  owner. 

“Yes,”  I told  the  farmer,  “you 
might  get  a federal  permit*  to  kill 
off  the  fish -eating  birds  but,  in  so 
doing,  you  could  be  losing  valuable 
allies  in  the  constant  struggle  to  main- 
tain good  fishing  in  your  pond.”  If  I 
were  a pond  owner  I would  go  all  out 
to  encourage  grebes,  loons,  and  herons 
— even  kingfishers — to  hang  around  my 
pond. 

I went  on  to  tell  the  pond  owner 
how  fisheries  biologists  are  finding 
that  removing  many  of  the  small  fishes 
(competitors  for  food  and  space)  in 
a pond  will  permit  more  fish  to  grow 
up  to  eatable  size.  Then  I drew  a 
parallel  between  the  man  who  success- 
fully manages  his  pond  for  bigger  fish 
and  better  fishing  and  the  orchard 
owner  who  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  too  many  small  apples 
on  his  trees.  The  orchardist  knows  he 
will  have  bigger  apples,  but  not  as 
many  of  them,  if  he  thins  the  crop. 


* Permits  are  required  before  protected 
birds  can  legally  be  destroyed.  Fish-eating 
birds  protected  by  federal  law  include 
gulls,  terns,  bitterns,  herons,  egrets,  loons, 
grebes,  and  mergansers.  Pelicans,  ospreys, 
kingfishers,  and  cormorants  are  not  pro- 
tected by  federal  law.  In  some  areas  they 
are  protected  by  state  law,  but  in  other 
states  they  can  be  killed  indiscriminately. 


Fish-Eaters 

Welcome 

By  FLOYD  B.  CHAPMAN 

Mr.  Chapman  is  associate  chief  of  the 
Game  Section  of  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Wildlife  in  Columbus. 

Overstocked  ponds  and  new  trends  in  “liberaiized  fish- 
ing” on  lake  and  stream  should  mean  greater  protection 
for  our  fish-eating  birds. 
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I by  Hugh  Halliday  from  Natl.  Audubon  Society. 

5HER  is  one  sweet  fisherman,  takes  his  share 
finny  tribe  every  year.  This  bird  of  a bird  has 
shing  grounds  and  has  no  use  for  any  other 
baching  on  his  territory.  Some  anglers  think 
i a nuisance  and  detriment  to  their  fishing. 


— photo  by  Don  Shiner 

OSPREY  or  “fish  hawk"  is  a skilled  fisherman 
using  tactics  far  afield  from  usual  angler’s 
equipment. 


It  is  expensive  to  thin  by  hand,  so  he 
may  cautiously  use  chemical  sprays 
which  cause  some  of  the  apples  to  fall 
off.  In  planting  most  of  his  crops,  the 
farmer  is  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  proper  spacing  of  the  plants  to 
obtain  bumper  yields.  There  is  strong 
competition  by  plants  for  the  avail- 
able nutrients  in  the  soil,  just  as  there 
is  by  fish  for  the  available  food  in  a 
farmpond. 

So,  a pond  owner  can  learn  valu- 
able lessons  from  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists.  He  soon  discovers  that  he  can- 
not trust  to  casual  fishing  by  himself 
and  his  friends  to  thin  out  the  fishes 
so  that  more  of  them  can  grow  into 
big  ones.  It’s  true  that  he  can  get  a 
seine  and  take  out  a batch  of  the  little 
fellows,  or  he  can  poison  or  drain  his 
pond  and  start  all  over  again,  but 
all  this  may  prove  to  be  a burdensome 
perennial  operation,  if  the  pond  is  not 
fished  and  fished  hard. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  fish-eating  birds  (piscivorous,  the 
books  call  them),  native  seiners  if  you 


like,  who  are  at  work  all  during  the 
ice-free  months  helping  the  farmpond 
owner  keep  his  fish  population  in 
balance.  Gulls,  terns,  cormorants 
(shags),  mergansers  (fish  ducks),  bit- 
terns, herons,  egrets,  and  even  some 
of  the  shorebirds,  like  yellowlegs, 
take  prodigious  quantities  of  fingerling 
size  fish  from  our  waters  each  year. 

In  our  international  relations,  coun- 
tries we  have  fought  against  in  war- 
time suddenly  have  become  valuable 
allies.  Will  it  not  be  possible,  as  a 
result  of  the  change  to  liberalized  fish- 
ing, to  alter  public  thinking  in  regard 
to  the  fish-eating  birds?  As  a result, 
carefree  days  on  lake  or  stream  will 
be  even  more  enjoyable.  There’ll  be 
“malice  towards  none”  and  we  can 
consider  the  kingfisher  and  the  blue 
heron  as  fishing  companions  rather 
than  competitors.  The  only  thing  that 
may  continue  to  rile  us  a bit  is  that 
a kingfisher  always  takes  home  a mess 
of  fish,  and  we  don’t,  even  with  liberal- 
ized fishing! 


— photo  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank,  from  National 
Audubon  Society. 

GREAT  BLUE  HERON  is  a big  fish-eater 
so  many  anglers  feel  quite  bitter  about 
his  existence  along  our  Pennsylvania 
streams. 
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I lie  Light,  Fantastic  Fly 


There’s  nothing  complicated  in  tying  a 
light,  active  artificial  fly.  The  kitchen 
table  will  work,  with  a good  fly  tyers 
vise  clamped  to  the  edge,  two  plain 
wood  posts  with  metal  paper  clips  at- 
tached to  the  tops  for  the  holding  of 
the  winding  thread  to  keep  a tension 
on  the  dressings  at  all  times,  some  loose 
hackle  feathers,  a rooster  neck  cape  or 
two  along  with  other  necessary  but 
rather  simple  tools  and  materials. 


AROUND  the  crown  of  a weathered 
stump  on  the  shore  of  the  little 
bass  and  panfish  lake  there  swirled  a 
halo  of  newly  hatched  insects.  The  sun 
was  warm  that  morning  and  on  the 
water,  over  the  beds  of  newly  sprouted 
weeds  out  from  the  shore,  small  and 
almost  invisible  apparitions  in  the  form 
of  lustrous,  worm-like  creatures  were 
to  be  seen  drifting  on  the  surface. 
These  were  small  weed  nymphs  that 
had  risen  to  the  surface  through  the 
hazy  water  from  the  cold  muck  under 
the  green  new  bottom  weeds.  As  I 
watched  them  mysteriously  transform 
from  their  fragile  shells  into  gauzy 
winged,  pert  little  flying  insects  I saw 
another  strange  phenomenon  occur.  A 
large  school  of  big  bluegills  moved 
shadow-like  over  the  shallow  edge  of 


trips  tlie  fish 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


began  to  dip  and  swirl  over  the  teem- 
ing waters  of  the  submerged  bar  with 
its  bordering  fringes  of  deeper  water, 
undergrowths  of  weed,  cold  muck  and 
gravel. 

This  was  the  sort  of  early  spring 
insect  hatch  that  every  April  or  May 
fisherman  along  the  margins  of  a 
brook,  a creek  river  or  a lake  or  pond 
is  bound  to  encounter.  Now — what  was 
the  angler  going  to  do  about  it?  The 
panfish  hovered  there  under  the  sur- 
face a few  feet,  in  some  cases  only 
a few  inches,  watchfully  waiting  for 
these  delicacies  to  either  drop  from 
their  spasmodic  flights  in  the  sunlight 
and  strike  the  surface  of  the  water 
around  the  bar  or  to  sweep  up  and 
suck  in  one  of  the  unfortunate  hatch- 
ing flies.  If  the  fly  box  I carried  could 
produce  such  a fly,  then  I was  a for- 
tunate and  well  prepared  for  success- 
ful spring  angling.  If  not,  then  I was 
only  another  fisherman  to  pass  up  the 
best  angling  opportunity  for  lack  of 
a proper,  seductive  type  of  fly  for  the 
species  of  insects  continually  emerging 
from  weed  beds,  thickets  and  old  drift 
logs. 

That  morning,  and  every  morning 
that  I seek  pond,  lake,  brook  or  small 
river,  I carry  with  me  a good  sized 
transparent  plastic  fly  box  pretty  liber- 
ally filled  with  an  assortment  of  va- 
rious patterns,  sizes  and  types  of  dry 
and  wet  flies — just  for  such  emer- 
gencies. In  but  a few  minutes  I had 
taken  a nice  collection  of  twenty  prime 
big  bluegills  in  the  large  school  that 
continued  to  feed  greedily  on  the 
hatch  of  flies  for  some  time.  Gradually 
the  hatch  was  exhausted  and  the  flies 
scattered  and  dispersed  over  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  lake  shore. 


the  bar  where  the  stump  was  located 
and  at  frequent  intervals  there  would 
be  a flashing  streak  of  light  as  one 
of  the  brightly  colored  leaders  of  the 
pack  darted  from  some  brushy  under- 
water concealment  there  and  sucked 
down  one  of  the  struggling  embryonic 
nymph  flies  as  they  emerged. 

In  this  incident  there  was  the  often 
witnessed  drama  of  the  early  trout 
and  panfish  waters  of  a warm 
April  morning  transpiring  before  me. 
The  nymphs  had  matured  to  the  place 
where  they  had  the  inherent  urge  to 
rise  to  the  surface  and  there  they 
almost  immediately  incubated  under 
the  strong  rays  of  the  morning  sun- 
light from  their  shimmering,  soft, 
cellophane-like  shell.  They  arose  on 
gauzy  wings  into  the  sparkling  air  and 
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1 — Arrangement  of  vise  and  wood  posts  on  table  edge. 
Posts  can  be  placed  at  distances  from  vise  to  accom- 
modate any  length  of  tying  thread  used  by  fly  tyer. 


To  have  an  adequate  assortment  of 
flies  that  would  meet  such  emergencies 
one  should,  naturally,  be  able  to  tie 
up  a fairly  good  fly  himself.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  dress  a neat 
and  graceful  fly  that  will  take  ’em! 
This  is  not  as  difficult  as  might  be 
anticipated.  The  main  idea,  I have 
learned,  is  to  be  able  to  tie  a light 
and  a life-like  artificial  fly.  The  fly 
selected  that  morning  I chanced  upon 
the  bountiful  rise  of  insects  and  oblig- 
ing bluegills  was  one  of  many  I had 
dressed  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  week-ends  before  frost  and  ice 
had  departed  the  waters  of  my  fishing 
territory.  It  is  a very  simple  type  of 
fly,  easy  to  construct  with  a few  simple 
fly-tying  materials  and  tools.  All  there 
is  to  it  is  a size  12  flatted-forged  hook 
of  the  Sproat  model  with  a turned 
down  eye.  The  eye  section  of  the  shank 
is  tapered.  The  hook  is  straight-bend 
in  its  forging  and  therefore  has  a keen, 
needle  point,  a moderately  wide  throat 
that  permits  a quick,  sure  hold  on  any 
small  mouthed  fish. 

This  type  of  hook  is  excellent  for 
all  spring  fishing  where  the  fly  is  ex- 
pected to  float  on  the  surface  or  to 
sink  slightly  and  retrieved  as  a bit 
of  swimming  aquatic  life  or  a drowned 
insect.  I use  it  almost  entirely  for 
this  particular  mode  of  fishing  for 
trout,  crappies  and  bluegills.  The 
shank  of  the  hook  is  of  a “regular” 
length.  A long-shank  hook  can  some- 
times be  used  also  where  a fly  or  a 
( Turn  to  page  29) 


2 — Best  position  for  hook  to  be  clamped 
in  jaws  of  vise.  Point  of  hook  pro- 
truding from  jaws  gives  tyer  a solid 
holding  brace  for  thread  when  left 
post  is  used  to  hold  thread  taut.  By 
bringing  thread  around  and  under  eye 
of  hook  an  equally  good  binding  rest 
is  formed  when  right  post  is  used  to 
hold  thread  taut. 


3 — The  starting  wind  that  fastens 
thread  to  shank  of  hook  just  below 
the  tapered  eye.  Right  hand  thread 
is  the  long  end  used  for  winding 
dressing  on  fly,  left  hand  thread  the 
short  end  that  is  clipped  short  when 
winding  is  completed.  Then  a dab  of 
head  cement  or  finger  nail  lacquer 
is  placed  on  winding  to  hold  it  per- 
manently. 


4 — Shows  the  position  of  hands  when 
initial  winding  hitch  is  made.  Right 
hand  holds  long  section  of  thread,  left 
hand  holds  the  short  end.  Right  hand 
winds  at  an  angle  to  bring  laps  of 
thread  in  that  hand  over  the  short  end 
and  makes  a firm  binding.  Then  right 
hand  brings  thread  around,  under  eye 
of  turned  down  eye  on  hook  and  fastens 
thread  in  clip  of  right  post.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  building  an  artificial  fly  of 
most  any  type. 


5 — The  completed  fly,  a spent-wing 
type,  easily  tied  with  two  small  neck 
hackles  for  wings,  one  brown  hackle  for 
body  ribbing  and  collar  of  fly  and  some 
yellow  floss  for  body.  The  brown  hackle 
is  used  also  to  bind  down  wings  in 
flat  position  by  criss-crossing  between 
the  butts  of  wings. 
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How  to  Become 

A 

Spinster 


WE  had  our  first  casual  introduction  to  spin- 
fishing some  years  ago.  We  were  working  a 
popular  mountain  stream  with  flies  when  another 
angler  appeared  at  the  large  pool  we  were  fishing 
and  began  tossing  out  a small  spinner  with  an  odd- 
looking outfit. 

“Mind  if  I make  a few  casts?”  he  asked,  politely. 
“Go  ahead,”  I said,  reeling  in  my  flyline.  “I’ve 
been  fishing  this  pool  for  twenty  minutes,  and  not  a 
strike.  Trout  are  probably  hiding  under  those  far 
willows,  but  the  brush  back  here  makes  good  casting 
tough.” 

The  other  angler  smiled  and  quietly  waded  into  the 
water  a few  feet  from  where  I was  fishing.  Then  I 
noticed  his  tackle.  It  consisted  of  a rod  similar  to 
a short  fly  rod  except  for  an  extra-large  first-guide 
and  a long  cork  butt  some  12  or  14  inches  in  length. 
The  reel  was  a rather  unorthodox  affair  entirely 
different  from  those  used  in  fly- casting  or  bait- 
casting. 

The  spool  of  the  reel  was  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  rod.  A long  reel  handle  stuck  out  prominently 
on  the  left  side.  As  he  cast,  I saw  that  the  reel  was 
situated  on  the  underside  of  the  rod,  much  the 
same  as  a fly  reel  is  placed  in  this  position,  but  not 
quite  so  near  the  bottom  of  the  rod  butt. 

From  ads  I had  seen  in  the  outdoor  publications, 
I recognized  the  outfit  at  once  as  spinning  equipment. 
Before  casting,  the  angler  pulled  several  inches  of 
line  from  the  reel  and  permitted  the  lure  to  hang 
below  the  rod  tip.  Then  he  brought  the  rod  back 
slowly  behind  him,  flipped  the  tip  and  dropped  the 
little  spinner  across  the  stream  under  the  willows 
with  less  effort  than  it  takes  to  toss  a plug  with 
casting  tackle. 

On  his  third  cast  the  spinner  drifted  from  sight  in 
the  cool,  green  depths  of  the  pool.  As  he  spun  the 
reel  handle  with  his  left  hand  and  brought  the  spinner 
to  him  the  rod  suddenly  snapped  into  an  arc,  and 
a 12-inch  rainbow  trout  thrashed  to  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Ease  with  which  the  lightest  of  lures  may  be  cast 
with  spinning  tackle  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
Furthermore,  spinning  equipment  has  its  value  in 
fishing  hard-to-reach  places  on  lakes  or  streams  that 
might  otherwise  be  impossible  or  difficult  to  fish  with 
standard  gear  using  light  lures. 

In  fact,  lures  weighing  as  little  as  1/16  ounces 
and  on  up  to  standard  5/8-ounce  bass-casting  lures 


Spinning  reels  differ  little  in  operation.  Illustrations 
show  preparations  for  casting.  Above  the  drag  sleeve 
is  released  with  left  hand  as  line  is  picked  up  with 
right  forefinger. 


With  drag  released  reel  handle  is  then  reversed  to 
bring  pick-up  finger  back  to  left  side  or  top  of  the  reel. 


Pick-up  is  snapped  open  with  left  thumb  to  permit  line 
to  flow  from  spool  freely  in  casting.  Line  is  held  against 
rod  butt  with  right  forefinger  as  cast  is  made  then 
released  as  lure  points  toward  target  on  forward  cast. 
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Lure  may  be  stopped  at  target  by  arresting  outflow 
of  line  with  tip  of  right  foreringer.  Cranking  reel 
handle  forward  with  left  hand  snaps  pick-up  to  a 
close,  begins  laying  line  back  on  reel  spool. 


Position  of  right  hand  on  the  rod  and  reel  in  spinning. 


Some  good  spinning  lures  tried  and  proven  favorites 
of  spinsters  everywhere.  L-R— Preska  Perche,  Colorado 
spinner,  Pflueger  Pilot  Fly  spinner. 


may  be  flipped  with  spinning  gear  without  the  nuis- 
ance of  backlash,  bugaboo  of  many  beginning  bait 
casters. 

This  feature  alone,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
ultra-light  lures  may  be  cast  with  the  same  effortless 
ease  as  heavy  baits  on  heavier  equipment,  has  at- 
tracted thousands  of  fishermen  to  this  comparatively 
new  form. 

Utilizing  spinning  equipment  for  several  years  and 
watching  hundreds  of  spinning  anglers  in  action,  I 
believe  that  many  err  in  selecting  their  gear.  While 
spinning  tackle  is  said  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
fly-casting  and  bait-casting  gear,  it  does  not  provide 
the  magic  formula  for  catching  fish  when  all  else 
fails.  However,  that  this  method  often  proves  highly 
efficient  when  the  others  don’t  quite  work  out  is 
undeniable. 

In  choosing  a spinning  outfit,  some  thought  should 
be  given  to  balance.  The  type  of  spinning  reel  is  a 
matter  of  choice,  although  perhaps  a half  dozen 
makes  are  superior  in  most  respects  to  others.  Price 
is  a factor,  of  course.  In  failing  to  consider  this  bal- 
ance between  rod  and  line,  many  anglers  wind  up 
with  an  outfit  that  does  not  give  maximum  per- 
formance. 

Exceedingly  heavy  spinning  reels  of  a type  used 
in  salt-water  fishing  have  no  place  on  a fresh-water 
rod  for  fresh-water  fishing.  The  line  is  only  a piece 
of  string  or  monofilament  without  purpose  unless  it 
performs  harmoniously  with  the  rod  on  which  it  is 
used. 

Some  fishermen  may  feel  that  any  spinning  rod 
and  line  will  do  for  casting  any  lure,  regardless  of 
weight.  Not  that  it  is  impossible  to  fish  lures  of 
extremely  different  weights  on  one  spinning  outfit. 
It’s  being  done.  But  here  we  are  concerned  primarily 
with  proper  balance  of  equipment. 

To  begin  with,  let’s  divide  spinning  rods  for  fresh- 
water fishing  into  four  main  weights  or  actions  that 
will  range  from  extra-light  to  heavy,  with  light  or 
medium  weight,  or  action,  coming  in  the  middle.  The 
average  fresh-water  spinning  rod  will  be  about  seven 
feet  long  and  weigh  around  five  ounces. 

Most  rods  sold  are  of  either  light  or  medium  weight. 
Together  these  rods  will  handle  just  about  any 
standard  fresh-water  lure,  from  Vie  to  % ounce. 
Before  buying  a rod  for  spinning,  the  purchaser 
should  decide  which  weights  of  lures  he  prefers  to 
use.  If  his  budget  permits  two  rods,  fine! 

( Turn  to  page  31) 
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VARIATIONS:  Here  are  a few  of  the  many  varieties  found  in  the  group  of  dry  and 

wet  flies.  Shown  are — 1st  row,  reading  left  to  right:  (1)  Spider  dry  fly,  (2)  Plastic 

wing  & body  Drake  dry  fly,  (3)  Wet  fly  with  a married  wing,  (4)  Fanwing  dry 
fly;  2nd  row:  (1)  Fore-and-aft  dry  fly,  (2)  Dry  fly  with  upright  quill  wing,  (3)  Wing- 
less wet  fly,  (4)  Palmer  tied  wet  fly;  3rd  row:  (1)  Dry  fly  with  hackle  tip  wings 
tied  spent,  (2)  Dry  fly  with  upright  hackle  tip  wings,  (3)  Dry  fly  with  sail  wing, 
(4)  Soft-bodied  ant  wet  fly;  4th  row:  (1)  Dry  fly  with  clipped  deer  hair  body, 

(2)  Parachute  type  dry  fly,  (3)  Bivisible  dry  fly,  (4)  Dry  fly  with  hair  wing. 


By  DON  SHINER 

All  photographs;  flies  tied  by  the  writer. 


This  article  is  aimed  at  the  beginner  with  an  increased 
interest  in  flies  and  fly  fishing.  Many  flies  illustrated  are 
shown  only  for  purpose  of  acquainting  him  with  various  types. 
It  is  recommended  the  beginner  seek  out  the  experts  in  his 
own  locality  for  advice  on  specific  patterns,  conventional  or 
otherwise. 


FLIES  have  long  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  angling.  Izaak  Wal- 
ton listed  12  patterns  of  trout  flies  used 
in  England  in  the  year  1653.  Years 
before  Ike  came  upon  the  scene,  Julian 
Berners’  “Boke  of  St.  Albans,”  the  first 
English  book  to  give  an  account  of 
fishing  as  a sport,  published  in  the  year 
1496,  mentioned  flies  and  hinted  at 
the  method  of  fastening  bits  of  feathers 
to  small  hooks.  But  it  was  about  Wal- 
ton’s time  that  the  number  of  fly  pat- 
terns and  types  of  flies  began  to  grow 
and  take- on  complexities.  Today  there 
is  literally  no  end  to  the  types  of  flies 
and  fly  patterns! 

What  makes  it  appear  even  more 
bewildering  is  the  fact  that  many  over- 
lap one  another  in  pattern  and  style. 

As  an  example,  the  Royal  Coachman, 
a fly  universally  known,  can  be  had 
in  a wet  or  dry  fly  style,  or  again  in 
the  form  of  a streamer  or  bucktail.  The 
Royal  Coachman  dry  fly  can  have  fan- 
like wings,  spent  wings,  upright  quill 
wings,  a sail  wing  or  wings  made  of 
hair.  Further,  it  can  be  tied  in  bivisible 
style,  in  a fore-and-aft  pattern,  or  in 
a most  unusual  type  known  as  the 
parachute  fly.  With  a few  thousand  fly 
patterns,  each  being  made  with  these 
variations,  it  gives  a picture  of  utter 
confusion.  But  it  need  not  be  if  the 
flies  are  narrowed  down  and  sorted 
into  groups.  For  the  most  part,  flies  can 
be  separated  into  groups  namely  dry 
and  wet  flies,  nymphs,  bucktails  and 
streamers.  This  accomplished,  the  mist 
suddenly  clears  and  the  angler  finds 
he  has  a thorough  understanding  of 
them. 

When  breaking  down  flies  into 
groups,  we  find  first  the  DRY  FLY. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  type  has  been 
designed  to  float  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  It  imitates  a May  fly  or 
some  other  aquatic  insect  which,  at  a 
certain  stage  in  its  development,  splits 
open  its  nymphal  case  and  emerges  as 
a winged  insect.  This  type  fly  also 
represents  land  insects  such  as  the 
common  bee,  mosquito,  deer  fly  or  ant, 
which,  by  chance,  fall  into  the  water 
and  are  carried  down  stream. 

The  DRY  FLY  is  so  constructed  that 
tiny  fibers,  projecting  outward  from  the 
body,  support  it  on  the  water.  A good 
dry  fly  must  be  buoyant  and  should 
be  tied  on  a light  wire  hook.  Buoyancy 
can  only  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  stiff  hackle  fibers.  Needless  to  say, 
there  are  a great  many  patterns  of 
dry  flies  and  variations  in  which  these  1 
are  made.  As  mentioned,  there  are  dry  ( 
flies  with  fan  wings,  those  with  large 
( Turn  to  page  12) 
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PHS:  Nymphs  imitate  the  under  water,  larval  form  of  stream  insects.  Nymph  patterns  vary  so 
widely  that  only  a relatively  few  have  been  established  as  “standard"  patterns. 


:S:  A dry  fly  is  one  that  will  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  They 

e good  hackles  and  light  wire  hooks.  Patterns  shown  here  are — 1st  row, 
left  to  right:  (1)  Fanwing  Royal  Coachman,  (2)  Bi  visible;  2nd  row: 

e Quill,  (2)  Red  Quill,  (3)  Adams,  (4)  Dark  Cahill;  3rd  row:  (1)  Quill 

(2)  Hendrickson  Light,  (3)  Ginger  Quill,  (4)  King-of-Waters  4th  row: 

Black  Ant,  (2)  Royal  Coachman,  (3)  March  Brown,  (4)  Light  Cahill. 


WET  FLIES:  These  flies  are  used  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  resemble 
larval  form  of  insects  or  some  drowned  land  insect.  Patterns  shown  here  are — 
row,  reading  left  to  right:  (1)  Iron  Blue  Dun,  (2)  Royal  Coachman,  (3)  Griz 

King;  2nd  row:  (1)  Alder,  (2)  Cahill,  (3)  Black  Ant,  (4)  Coachman,  (5)  Mo 

Brown,  (6)  Woodduck;  3rd  row:  (1)  Sawtooth,  (2)  Woolly  worm,  (3)  Ginger  Qi 
(4)  White  Miller,  (5)  Bob  Wilson. 
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STREAMERS 


STREAMERS:  Streamers  differ  from  Bucktails  as  feathers  are  used  for  wings.  Patterns 
shown  here  are — 1st  row,  reading  left  to  right:  (1)  Silver  Doctor,  (2)  White 
Marabou,  (3)  Grey  Ghost;  2nd  row:  (1)  Supervisor,  (2)  Black  & Yellow  Marabou, 

(3)  Grand  Laker. 


BUCKTAILS 


BUCKTAILS:  Bucktails  with  hair  wings  are  said  to  imitate  minnows.  Patterns  shown 
here  are — 1st  row,  reading  left  to  right:  (1)  Black-Nosed  Dace,  (2)  Edson  Tiger 
Dark,  (3)  Mickey  Finn;  2nd  row:  (1)  Warden’s  Worry,  (2)  Edson  Tiger  Light, 

(3)  Lord  Baltimore. 


gracefully  curved  wings;  dry  flies  with 
hackle  tip  wings  which  are  tied  up- 
right or  spent,  wings  made  from  por- 
tions of  quill  feathers  or  small  bunches 
of  hair,  and  there  are  dry  flies  with- 
out wings!  This  latter  group  is  known 
as  bivisibles,  palmers,  or  just  wing- 
less flies.  Some  anglers  have  a prefer- 


ence for  one  variation  over  another, 
but  so  long  as  each  has  good  stiff 
hackles,  they  are  dry  flies  and  are 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  method  of  using  this  type  fly 
is  to  first  fasten  one  of  your  selection 
to  a long  tapered  leader  and  cast  it 
into  mid  stream  to  float  motionless  with 


the  current.  The  popular  method  of 
casting  is  up  and  slightly  across  the 
current.  A growing  number  of  anglers 
however,  are  casting  and  floating  their 
dry  flies  down  stream  with  outstand- 
ing success. 

The  angler  may  or  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  preference,  apply  a dressing 
to  the  fly  to  help  it  float.  When  fishing 
heavy,  broken  water,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  water-proof  the  fly  as  the 
rough  water  will  frequently  engulf  the 
%• 

The  WET  FLY  is  a sparsely  dressed 
fly,  usually  made  with  a wing  tied  flat 
over  the  body  and  tied  with  soft 
hackles.  It  is  tied  on  heavy  wire  hooks 
with  comparatively  soft,  absorbent  ma- 
terials. No  attempt  is  made  to  support 
this  fly  on  the  surface,  for  the  wet  fly 
is  made  to  sink  in  the  water  and 
imitate  small  aquatic  insects  found  in 
the  stream.  Of  course,  wet  flies  also 
represent  land  insects  which  have 
fallen  into  the  water  and  are  washed 
below  the  surface. 

One,  two  or  as  many  as  three  of 
these  flies  are  fastened  to  a leader  and 
cast  up  and  across  stream.  Depending 
upon  the  skill  or  whim  of  the  angler, 
wet  flies  can  be  drifted  with  the  cur- 
rent or  retrieved  in  a short,  jerking 
manner. 

Some  years  ago  most  wet  and  dry 
fly  patterns  were  copies  of  English 
flies  and  tied  by  British  firms.  Today, 
however,  there  are  especially  designed 
patterns  for  American  streams  and  the 
best  flies  in  the  world  are  tied  by 
amateurs  in  this  country.  And  some  of 
these  very  best  flies  are  tied  right  here 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Both  dry  and  wet  flies  are  among 
the  most  popular  flies  for  trout,  but 
both  are  used  also  with  great  success 
for  panfish. 

NYMPHS.  Flies  within  this  group  are 
so  constructed  as  to  imitate  the  larval 
stage  of  aquatic  insects.  They  are  made 
of  a variety  of  materials  ranging  from 
spun  fur  to  wool  yarn  and  are  among 
the  more  modern  types  of  flies.  There 
has  been  little  standardization  within 
this  group  and  the  patterns  vary  a 
great  deal  from  one  locality  to  another. 

For  the  most  part,  nymphs  are  very 
similar  to  wet  flies  which  have  had 
the  wings  removed.  Both  are  sparsely 
dressed  with  hackle  and  absorbent  ma- 
terials designed  to  sink  quickly  in  the 
water. 

Like  wet  flies,  nymphs  are  cast 
slightly  up  and  across  stream  and 
allowed  to  drift  with  the  current  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  Occasion- 
ally it  is  necessary  to  twitch  them  ever 
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so  slightly,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  nymphs  are  trying  to  swim  to  the 
surface.  Success,  using  these  flies  on 
the  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  is  some- 
times phenomenal! 

BUCKTAILS.  These  flies  are  made 
on  long  shank  hooks  with  rather  long 
hair  wings,  the  most  popular  being 
deer  or  polar  bear  hair,  extending  over 
the  body  of  the  fly.  It  is  said  that  a 
bucktail  imitates  a minnow  and  is 
therefore  used  in  such  a manner  as  to 
give  the  trout  and  bass  this  impression. 
This  fly  is  cast  into  some  still  pool  or 
across  the  current  and  retrieved  in  a 
pumping,  darting  motion,  to  imitate  a 
minnow. 

STREAMERS.  Closely  allied  to 
bucktails  are  the  streamers,  the  prime 
difference  being  the  wings  which  are 
generally  made  of  long  hackle  feathers. 
There  is  a tendency  to  call  all  buck- 
tails  and  these  long  feathered  winged 
flies  STREAMERS  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  This  will  help  remove  some  of 
the  confusion  encountered  when  speak- 
ing of  flies. 

That  these  flies  imitate  minnows  is 
well  exemplified  by  the  fact  many 
large  brown  trout  and  bass,  cannibalis- 
tic by  nature,  are  taken  on  both  buck- 
tails  and  streamers  each  year.  These 
same  flies  are  often  attached  to  a 
spinner  and  used  with  either  a fly  or 
spinning  rod. 

There  has  been  a movement,  during 
recent  years,  to  standardize  some  of 
the  patterns  of  bucktails  and  streamers 
as  well  as  nymph  flies  which  have 
proved  successful.  Yet  there  still  re- 
mains a great  variation  in  patterns 
from  one  tier  to  another. 

HAIR  BUGS.  Actually  this  group 
of  flies  fall  under  the  heading  of  dry 
flies,  yet  they  are  somewhat  different 
than  the  usual  surface  fly  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  lures  for  bass.  Some 
of  these  flies  are  made  of  deer  hair 
tied  to  a hook  and  then  trimmed  to 
desired  shape.  Many  of  these  hair  bugs 
represent  a frog,  mouse  or  a large 
moth  and  are  fished  to  give  this  im- 
pression to  the  bass.  In  this  same 
classification  can  be  found  those  bugs 
made  with  cork,  wood  or  plastic  bodies 
although  they  represent  the  borderline 
in  another  field  of  angling  lures,  com- 
monly known  as  plugs. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  development 
of  flies  and  fly  fishing,  although  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  Columbus  and  his 
discovery  of  this  continent,  has  made 
unusual  progress.  The  growth  of  flies 
in  both  patterns  and  variations  stems 
from  the  fact  many  are  outstanding 
foolers  in  fresh  water  angling. 


One  variety  of  wet  flies  growing  in  popu- 
larity is  the  “Wooly  worm.”  This  fly  looks 
so  much  like  a long-haired  caterpillar  that 
you  almost  expect  it  to  start  crawling.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  wet  flies  for 
bass.  No  collection  of  flies  is  complete 

without  it. 


BASS  FLIES:  Flies  for  bass  are  made  larger  and  constructed  somewhat  different  than 
those  for  trout.  Shown  here  are:  (top)  Dear  Hair  Frog;  (second  row)  Large  Hair 
Wing  WulfT  dry  fly  and  a Deer  Hair  Moth.  (Third  row)  Cork  Body  Popper  and 

Plastic  Body  Bug. 
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THE  pleasure  derived  from  any  sport 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ob- 
stacles overcome  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  to  achieve 
at  least  moderate  success.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  art  of  angling  as  it  is  with 
any  other  recreation. 

If  some  one  should  tell  you  that  al- 
most every  trout  stream  has  some 
water  practically  untouched  year  after 
year  you  would  probably  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  individual  although  you 
did  not  voice  that  doubt.  Fishermen, 
being  creatures  of  habit  and  inclined  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  leave 
countless  pockets,  even  on  highly  pres- 
sured streams,  virtually  untouched. 
This  fact  can  be  verified  by  following 
any  stream  and  noting  the  stream  side 
paths,  the  overturned  rocks  and  other 


signs  that  mark  the  course  of  the 
angler.  The  obvious  hot  spots  are 
pounded  so  continuously  that  the  larger 
occupants  are  either  caught,  move  out 
or  become  indifferent  to  the  anglers 
lures. 

This  fact  was  brought  forcibly  to 
my  attention  as  I rested  in  the  shade  of 
a hemlock  overlooking  two  fine  pools. 
I was  baffled  by  a fishless  morning  and 
in  self  justification  had  concluded  that 
the  fish  were  not  working,  when  I 
noted  a local  character  working  his 
way  up  stream.  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  expert  angler  but  was  ret- 
icent about  his  sport  and  incommunica- 
tive as  to  his  methods.  The  lower  pool 
was  easily  fished  and  to  my  amazement 
he  passed  it  with  barely  a glance.  The 
pool  nearest  my  resting  place  had  a 


steep  bank  protected  by  hemlocks  on 
its  far  side.  At  the  head  a huge  boulder 
had  slid  down  the  bank  and  here,  the 
current,  striking  at  this  immovable 
wall,  swirled  away  in  search  of  an 
easier  path.  Half  way  down  the  pool 
another  rock  set  squarely  across  the 
line  of  the  current  and  divided  it.  The 
nearer  one  was  easily  fished  from  a 
sloping  gravel  bar  but  the  other  was 
protected  from  below  by  deep  water, 
on  the  left  by  a steep  bank,  on  the 
right  by  the  rock  itself  and  overhead 
by  the  drooping  branches  of  a large 
hemlock  that  drooped  within  four  feet 
of  the  water. 

The  angler  crossed  below  the  pool 
waded  carefully  up  the  left  bank  al- 
though the  current  was  so  strong  that 
at  times  he  had  difficulty  in  wading 
and  progressed  only  by  virtue  of  pro- 
truding roots  and  an  occasional  over- 
hanging branch.  He  reached  a position 
some  thirty  feet  below  the  boulder 
where  he  clung  precariously,  the  water 
bubbling  within  inches  of  his  boot  tops 


and  threatening  each  minute  to  go  over 
the  top  or  even  worse  tumble  him  into 
the  current.  After  he  had  gained  se- 
cure footing  he  began  false  casting  and 
finally  drove  his  fly  deep  into  the 
shade  of  the  overhang  and  dropped  it 
softly  where  the  deflected  current  from 
the  boulder  formed  a tiny  pocket  of  al- 
most still  water.  The  fly  rested  a 
moment  then  simply  disappeared. 

When  the  net  dug  deep  after  a stern 
fight  it  enfolded  a good  brown  of  near 
two  pounds  in  weight  with  butter-gold 
sides  revealing  a long  tenancy  of 
this  spot.  To  add  insult  to  injury  he 
took  two  more  of  near  a pound  each 
after  spending  almost  a quarter  hour 
working  his  way  into  position  where 
he  could  roll  cast  a fly  into  the  slack 
water  behind  the  upper  boulder.  A 
lesson  was  sharply  driven  home  to  me 
because  I had  tried  the  same  spot  a 
short  time  before  only  to  have  my 
fly  snatched  away  by  the  main  current 
that  white-capped  between  my  casting 
spot  and  the  lie  of  the  fish. 

I followed  him  for  a mile,  keeping 
out  of  sight  and  in  that  stretch  of 
stream  he  fished  only  two  pools,  ap- 
proaching each  from  an  unorthodox 
position  and  casting  to  spots  that  other 
anglers  passed  by  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  them.  His  catch  were 
fish  that  any  angler  would  have  been 
proud  to  claim. 

Since  that  day  I have  taken  a num- 
ber of  fine  trout  from  these  hot  spots 
and  have  kept  watching  the  stream  for 
“spots”  that  take  considerable  time 
and  trouble  to  work.  Invariably  these 
are  the  spots  that  produce  exceptional 
fish. 

Several  years  ago  I spent  an  average 
of  two  evenings  each  week  all  during 
the  season  on  a certain  stream.  My 
purpose  was  to  obtain  a fairly  complete 
emergence  table  for  this  water  to  use 
as  a check  against  those  of  other 
streams.  An  angler  friend  accompanied 
me  and  tested  his  artificials  against 
the  naturals  that  hatched  from  the 
water.  This  particular  stream  has  a 
road  paralleling  it  for  several  miles 
and,  because  of  its  nearness  to  a fairly 
large  population  center,  is  fished 
regularly. 

My  friend  began  each  evening’s 
angling  at  a pool  near  the  road.  The 
interesting  feature  of  this  pool  was  a 
pile  of  drift  lodged  at  the  foot  of  the 
pool  and  held  securely  by  several  pro- 
truding stones.  A high  bank  guarded 
the  further  side  of  the  pool  but  in  a 
pocket  near  this  bank  lived  a brown 
trout  of  about  a pound.  The  only  way 

( Turn  to  page  29) 
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Winter  Activities  for 
A Bass  Fisherman 


Choose  the  size  of  the  piece  of  wood 
to  be  worked. 


By  HEINZ  ULRICH 

WINTER  is  upon  us  and  like  so 
many  other  fishermen  I am 
snowbound  until  next  season.  Ordi- 
narily I would  have  nothing  better  to 
do  but  think  about  the  big  ones  that 
got  away  last  season  and  the  even  big- 
ger ones  I am  going  to  catch  next 
year. 

That  was  the  way  all  winters  went 
until  several  seasons  ago  when  I 
started  to  tie  flies  as  a hobby.  This 
was  done  mainly  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  wife’s  hair  and  give  me  something 
to  do  on  those  long  cold  winter  nights. 
I am  a bass  man  at  heart  and  fly 
tying  is  alright  for  the  trout  enthusi- 
ast; but,  for  me  it  was  just  passing 
time  until  July  1 (Bass  season) . I tied 
dry  flies  (not  too  successfully), 
streamers  and  wet  flies.  When  I was 
all  through,  what  did  I have?  . . . not 
much  of  anything  for  a Bass  man. 

When  winter  1953  rolled  around,  I 
started  to  take  out  the  fly  tying  kit 
again,  but  then  I thought  what  the 
devil  am  I doing  this  for  if  I am  not 
even  going  to  use  this  stuff.  I then 
decided  to  prepare  for  next  season’s 
bass  fishing.  The  next  question  was, 
“How?” 

I had  always  had  some  ideas  of  how 
to  design  my  own  bass  plug.  This  was 
my  perfect  opportunity  to  drop  all  my 
inhibitions  and  design  the  bass  plug  to 
end  all  bass  plugs.  I was  going  to  make 
the  “Pied  Piper”  of  the  lakes — the 
plug  that  was  going  to  lure  every  bass 
within  a hundred  yards  to  my  line. 

I had  better  say  that  success  was  not 
as  near  as  my  dreams;  however,  I did 
manage  to  make  some  original  plugs 
from  my  own  ideas  and  work.  These, 
I might  proudly  add,  were  as  produc- 
tive as  my  best  store  bought  jobs. 

I found  out  anyone  can  make  their 
own  bass  plugs  and  have  a lot  of  fun 
doing  it.  The  only  tools  you  need  for 
the  project  are:  a good  knife,  sand- 
paper, a vise,  a file,  and  a very  small 
screwdriver.  The  materials  a person 
( Turn  to  page  24) 
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Extend  guide  lines  from  the  paper 
to  the  wood. 


S’. 


Whittle  plug  to  closely  resemble  shape 
you  plan  to  attain. 


Outline  areas  to  be  painted  and 
paint  following  the  guide  lines. 


Start  to  whittle  watching  the  guide 
lines  closely  and  using  your  draw- 
ing as  an  additional  guide. 


File  and  sandpaper  to  fineness 
you  desire. 


Apply  loops  and  hooks  to  desired  places 
and  then  step  back  and  admire. 
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THE  age  of  nymphs  dryads,  pixies,  and  sprites  has  long  since  passed  with 
modem  civilization.  Yet  what  could  be  the  mystical  force,  but  some  under- 
water trick,  to  elevate  and  lower  a body  of  land  in  this  Pennsylvania  fishing  lake? 

Seems  that  come  August  at  Brown’s  Lake,  near  Canadensis  in  Barrett  Town- 
ship, their  “dead  island”  appears  rather  quickly  to  remain  until  cold  weather. 
Fishing  is  excellent  around  the  body  when  it  is  up,  and  from  year  to  year  it 
varies  in  size  from  two  to  three  acres  across.  With  brisk  October  days,  and  snaps 
of  cold  mountain  weather,  the  land  slowly  sinks  again  to  rest  the  winter  months 
through  and  ready  for  mid-summer  elevation 

For  over  a quarter  of  a century  this  phenomenon  has  stumped  the  owners, 
as  well  as  town-folk  who  fish  the  spring  and  stream  fed  150  acre  body  of  water. 
Originally  called  “Winnesaubuck,”  then  “Nepahevin,”  it  finally  became  “Brown’s 
Lake,”  after  Frank  W.  Brown  bought  out  his  partner  in  the  early  1940’s. 

“The  live  island  in  the  present  lake  is  the  original  shore  line  of  the  small 
lake  that  always  existed,”  the  present  owner  Carl  W.  Brown  explains.  This  shore 
line  arose  with  the  level  of  the  lake  after  the  dam  was  built  and  the  lake  flooded, 
and  has  never  gone  down.  As  for  the  “elevator  island,”  it’s  a case  of  the  lake 
bottom  rising  some  18  or  20  feet,  Brown  explains,  as  the  land,  stubbed  with 
stumps,  soil,  rocks  and  logs  does  not  float  nor  change  position  in  a storm.  Every 
year  portions  appear,  more  at  times  than  others,  to  render  what  he  terms  an 
“eye  sore”  to  his  lake.  One  year  this  island  remained  up  until  ice  formed  on 
the  lake,  and  truck  loads  of  stones  were  dumped  on  it  to  hasten  the  downward 
trip.  As  soon  as  the  ice  melted  in  the  spring  the  island  went  down,  but  came 
up  again  that  same  August— bearing  the  rocks  in  much  the  same  location! 

The  suggestion  that  gases  force  the  island  upward  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
experts  say,  considering  specific  gravity  of  such  a mass.  Gas  would  escape  if 
this  were  the  case  and  the  island  would  promptly  sink.  Others  have  offered 
the  thought  that  the  lake  water  level  drops  to  expose  the  island  in  shallow 
areas.  According  to  the  owner,  the  level  varies  only  an  inch  or  so  during  the 
season  which  can  be  measured  on  his  extensive  pier  at  the  shore  line.  Winter 
finds  the  dead  island  covered  with  18  to  20  feet  of  water  in  this  particular  spot. 

“Floating  islands”  are  not  common  phenomena  in  Pennsylvania,  as  has  been 
explained,  although  there  are  a few  in  some  lakes.  The  islands  are  masses  of 
floating  vegetation,  but  do  not  compare  to  the  action  of  Brown’s  Lake  visitor 
which  has  owner,  anglers  and  natives  puzzled.  Their  “live  island,”  described  as 
the  original  shore  line  of  an  ancient  lake,  has  a swinging  action  at  one  end, 
which  in  a storm  swings  much  like  the  opening  and  closing  of  a door.  Portions 
at  this  end  often  break  off  to  float  to  different  locations.  These  too,  are  “non- 
elevator” actors,  lending  charm  to  the  beaver  construction  program  on  the  island. 

Are  the  fish  baffled  by  this  annual  visitor,  or  do  they  anxiously  herald  the 
summer  arrival?  A three-acre  feeder  lake  affords  an  area  where  fingerlings  are 
raised  to  stock  the  waters,  and,  perhaps  in  their  mysterious  “fish  way”  have 
heard  of  the  lake’s  “elevator,”  for  pickerel,  perch,  bass  and  catfish  catches  are 
unusually  fine  when  Brown’s  “elevator  island”  is  up! 


By  BETTYE  BREESER 


When  an  island  disappears 
in  the  Pacific  it’s  hardly  news, 
but  when  a three-acre  island 
sinks  entirely  in  the  middle  of 
a small  Pocono  lake  in  Penn- 
sylvania it’s  uncanny  and  no- 
body can  so  far  satisfactorily 
explain  why  it  disappears. 
Here’s  the  disappearing  act  in 
pictures. 


oing . . . 


t 


Going  . ! 


Gone  ! ! 


LITTLE  BLACK  STONEFLY 


Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Nemouridae 
Genus — Taeniopteryx 
Species — fasciata 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  to  tip  of 

wings  Vic,"  to  General  color  black- 
ish. Antennae,  black;  wings,  blackish 
brown;  abdomen,  dark  brown;  tails, 
short  and  yellowish;  legs,  dark  black- 
ish brown. 

REMARKS:  This  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est flies  to  appear  during  the  trout 
fishing  season  and  I have  seen  them 
out  when  the  snow  was  still  on  the 
ground.  They  favor  rather  cold  days, 
but  as  soon  as  the  weather  turns  mild 


The  Fly  Fislie 


they  disappear.  I usually  tie  and  fish 
this  fly  wet,  because  early  in  the  sea- 
son not  enough  insects  are  abroad  to 
cause  trout  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings, 
crow;  body,  dubbing  of  black  and 
brown  wool;  hackle,  black;  tail,  two 
short  wisks  of  black  hackle  fibres. 


LITTLE  BLACK  CADDIS 


Order— 

-Trichoptera 

Family- 

— Philopotamidae 

Genus— 

-Chimarrha 

Species- 

— atterima 

alder  Fly 

Sialls  in fu mat a 


x el low  Spider 

Antocha  saxieola 


Green  Caddis 

Rhycophila  lobifera 


March  Brown  'o 

Stenonema  vicar iura 


Great  Red  5 Dinner  G 


March  Brown  Great  Red  Spinner 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  to  tip  of 

wings  Vi"  to  Vie'  • Wings,  blackish 
mainly  due  to  fine  dark  brown  micro- 
scopic hair;  body,  black;  legs,  dark 
brown;  tails,  none;  antennae,  black. 

REMARKS:  The  larvae  of  this  fly 
is  one  of  the  net  spinning  caddis 
worms.  These  nets,  about  an  inch 
long  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
are  fastened  at  the  lower  front  end 
to  stones  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
collecting  food  for  the  larva  which 
lives  within.  The  pupa  lies  in  a case 
of  small  stones,  which  like  many  others 
are  fastened  to  larger  rocks  in  the 
stream  bed.  Chimarrha  atterima 
emerges  from  its  case  quite  early  in 
the  season,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
caddis  flies  to  appear  over  the  water. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  Trichoptera, 
this  fly  is  abroad  in  good  numbers  on 
warm  sunshiny  days,  and  sporadically 
appears  up  until  the  end  of  May. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  18;  wings, 
coot;  body,  black  wool  dubbing;  hackle, 
dark  brown. 


RED  QUILL  SPINNER 
(male  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Iron 
Species — pleuralis 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  of  wings, 

%"  to  Vie".  General  color,  reddish 
brown;  wings,  glassy;  abdomen,  red- 
dish brown,  tergites  and  sternites  of 
practically  the  same  color;  legs,  pale 
reddish  brown,  a prominent  black  spot 
on  each  femur;  tails,  deep  red  brown. 
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PART  3 

By  CMAS.  M.  WETZEL 


REMARKS:  This  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest mayflies  to  appear,  and  it  usually 
arrives  at  the  time  when  the  snow 
water  is  running  off.  It  is  in  season 
from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  first 
week  in  May,  but  it  is  sometimes  no- 
ticed a little  later  depending  on  the 
weather.  It  is  typically  a cold  water 
fly,  and  is  usually  seen  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  rising  and  falling  over  the 
water.  This  fly  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  Gordon  Quill,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  reddish  brown 
legs  with  the  blue  dun  hackle  used  in 
the  imitation  fly.  The  insect  pictured 
is  the  male  fly  in  the  imago  stage;  the 
female  is  somewhat  larger  and  she  is 
conspicuous  by  the  yellow  egg  sac  at 
the  tip  of  her  abdomen.  The  fly  usually 
appears  over  the  water  during  the  heat 
of  midday,  in  fact,  most  of  the  hatches 
occur  at  this  time  rather  than  late 
evenings  as  is  customary  later  on  in 
the  season.  I have  found  the  fly  most 
successful  when  tied  and  fished  wet. 
Great  hatches  of  this  insect  occur  on 
the  Brodheads. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings, 
mallard  or  starling;  body,  peacock 
quill,  dyed  red;  hackle,  dark  red 
brown,  commonly  known  as  red;  tail, 
dark  brown  feather  fibres. 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  of  wings, 

General  color,  blackish  brown; 
wings,  dark,  glassy,  stained  with  red- 
dish brown  near  the  tip;  abdomen, 
— tergites,  dark  red  brown,  sternites — 
somewhat  lighter;  legs,  brown;  tails, 
three,  yellowish,  the  middle  one  very 
short  and  all  conspicuously  ringed  with 
brownish  bands. 

REMARKS:  This  fly  is  the  spinner 


or  imago  stage  of  the  Black  Quill. 
After  the  subimago  skin  is  shed,  the 
wings  lose  their  slate  grey  color;  and 
the  two  outer  tails  increase  in  length, 
the  middle  one  remaining  very  short. 
The  insect  is  usually  found  on  the 
slower  moving  streams  and  is  more  or 


less  in  season  up  until  the  middle  of 
June.  Great  hatches  of  this  insect  occur 
on  Penn’s  Creek. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings, 
mallard  quill  feathers;  body,  brown 
crewel  wool;  hackle,  dark  red  brown, 
( Turn  to  page  23) 


Little  Black  3 tone fly 

Taeniopteryx  fa?5  data 


Little  Black  Calais 

Chlmarrha  atterlma 


Red  luill  Spinner  6' 

Iron  oleuralis 


Sarly  Brown  Spinner  ^ Red  Legged  Larch  Fly 

Blasturus  cupldus  Biblo  femora tus 


Little  Black  Stonefly  Little  Black  Caddis 


Red  ^uill  Spinner 


1^^ 


Early  Brown  Spinner 


Red  Legged  Larch  Fly 


EARLY  BROWN  SPINNER 
(female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Baetidae 
Genus — Blasturus 
Species — cupidus 
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Fishing 


By  KEITH  C.  SCHUYLER 


IT’s  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
directly  associate  the  degree  of  an- 
gling success  with  clothes  worn  by  the 
angler.  And  yet,  there  may  be  more 
to  this  than  meets  the  eye. 

A well  loaded  inside  pocket  in  a 
comfortable  jacket  may  be  insurance 
against  an  empty  creel.  It  may  be 
stretching  it  to  say  that  a clever  angler 
can  produce  a mess  of  fish  out  of  the 
right  hat,  or  cap,  but  it’s  possible.  The 
right  type  of  outerwear  may  prevent 
a fishing  trip  from  being  a wash  out. 
And,  proper  clothing  can  have  a level- 
ing influence  upon  a man’s  temper,  his 
religion  and  his  ability  to  get  the  most 
out  of  his  sport.  These  last  three  are 
interrelated,  and  in  total  have  a bear- 
ing upon  all  other  factors. 

Further,  although  clothes  do  not 
necessarily  make  the  man,  they  may 
have  much  to  do  with  his  manner. 

The  above  statements  may  need 
clarification,  but  they  seek  no  apolo- 
gies. Since  the  angler  of  today  accepts 
improvements  in  fishing  tackle  and 
fishing  lures  with  little  question,  it 
would  seem  that  he  would  be  equally 
interested  in  fishing  apparel.  However, 
a quick  glance  along  any  stream  or 
lake  during  the  fishing  season  quickly 
discourages  any  such  assumption.  Fish- 
ing clothes,  all  too  often,  are  a con- 
glomeration of  hand-me-downs  and 
rag-bag  pickings  that  would  gain  little 
more  than  passing  interest  from  the 


most  beggarly  of  bums  Appearance 
and  practicality  seem  to  have  little  in- 
fluence upon  the  choice  of  fishing  at- 
tire for  the  average  angler. 

“So  what?”  you  ask.  “How’s  fancy 
duds  going  to  help  me  catch  fish?” 
Further,  “Who  cares  what  I look  like 
when  I’m  fishin’?” 

Hold  it  . . . right  there!  Let’s  start 
with  that  last  question.  You  want  to 
know  who  cares  how  you  look?  You 
do!  Sure,  it  was  okeh  to  climb  into 
your  oldest  pants  and  tom  coat  to 
drop  down  to  the  creek  for  a mess  of 
suckers  back  in  the  days  when  it 
meant  just  another  meal  on  the  table. 
If  you  met  anyone,  it  was  purely  by 
chance.  But,  today  you  meet  plenty  of 
other  piscators  almost  everywhere  you 
go.  And.  brother!  Have  you  ever  seen 
some  of  the  lovely  pink  ladies  that  flit 
up  and  down  the  creek  banks  these 
days!  I’m  not  talking  dry  flies,  either. 
Certainly  you  wouldn’t  want  the  bosses 
wife  (or  his  secretary)  to  see  you 
looking  like  a tramp.  But,  let’s  get 
back  to  our  fishing. 

Suppose  you  don’t  care  much  about 
appearances;  you’re  the  rugged  type. 
You’ve  been  casting  flies  all  afternoon 
when  all  at  once  you  see  minnows 
spraying  out  of  the  water  along  shore. 
Maybe  a little  spoon  or  a streamer 
would  be  just  the  ticket  to  a mess  of 
trout.  You  reach  into  the  left  pocket 
of  your  old  coat.  Just  the  fly  box  there. 


The  right  one??  Your  pipe  and  tobacco, 
maybe  cigarettes.  Inside  pocket?  A 
hole  in  that  one.  Shucks,  left  the  hard- 
ware back  at  the  car. 

Sun’s  sure  bright.  The  old  felt  is 
steaming  and  the  sweat  band’s  gone. 
Can’t  keep  the  salt  water  out  of  my 
eyes.  That  guy  with  the  sun  helmet  is 
doing  alright,  smart  boy.  Here  comes 
the  rain!  It’s  back  to  the  car  and  home; 
s’getting  cool,  anyway.  Wonder  where 
that  guy  with  the  helmet  produced 
that  slicker?  Fish  are  beginning  to  hit, 
too.  Oh,  well. 

“Extremes,”  you  say?  Not  at  all. 
Maybe  the  rugged  type  would  keep 
fishing;  maybe  he  would  go  back  to 
the  car  for  his  other  lures.  But,  he 
would  cuss  all  the  way  back  and  he’d  | 
be  miserable  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Actually,  it  would  take  a book  to  de- 
scribe all  the  uncomfortable  situations 
than  an  angler  can  put  himself  into  by 
being  improperly  prepared  when  he 
goes  fishing. 

With  the  accent  today  on  sport  fish- 
ing, much  more  demand  is  placed  upon 
our  ability  to  be  properly  outfitted. 
To  take  the  proper  enjoyment  from 
angling,  we  want  a maximum  of  com- 
fort with  a minimum  of  paraphernalia. 
The  hunter  today  is  generally  well 
equipped  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
fort and  convenience.  A golfer,  a tennis 
player,  a baseball  player  or  practically 
any  other  sportsman  goes  dressed  for 
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the  part.  There  is  no  real  reason  the 
average  angler  cannot  be  equally  well 
prepared. 

In  the  selection  of  outer  garments, 
cast-off  or  commercial,  color  should  be 
a determining  consideration.  Bright 
colors,  especially  white,  should  be 
avoided.  Fish  certainly  can  see,  and 
the  least  obtrusive  you  make  yourself, 
the  least  resentment  is  likely  to  result 
among  the  fishes.  Dull  or  neutral 
colors,  such  as  olive  drab,  grey  or 
khaki,  will  provide  the  least  reflection 
of  light  and  enable  you  to  melt  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  landscape. 

Good  fishing  jackets  are  water  repel- 
lent for  a reasonable  time.  However, 
since  some  of  the  best  fishing  continues 
to  come  when  it  is  also  wet  above  the 
water,  you  will  frequently  find  rain 
wear  of  some  type  in  order.  Surplus 
jackets  and  coats  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices are  ideal  although  some  are  too 
bulky  to  be  carried  on  the  person. 
The  light  plastics  are  excellent  rain 
resistors,  but  most  are  on  the  fragile 
side  and  they  will  reflect  light  to  the 
detriment  of  clear-water  stream  fish- 
ing. Their  big  advantage  is  in  the  fact 
they  can  be  folded  into  a neat  package 
that  will  fit  into  the  average  mein’s 
pocket  and  little  strain  on  the  average 
man’s  pocketbook. 

From  the  standpoint  of  catching  fish, 
certainly  the  primary  consideration,  a 
good  vest  or  a jacket  can  be  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  possible.  For  com- 
fort, proper  footwear  comes  first  but 
is  closely  followed  by  the  articles  of 
clothing  which  have  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  sport  itself.  Head  gear  and 
rain  gear  might  be  considered  as  extras 
depending  upon  the  person  and  the 
time  of  year.  But,  let’s  work  from  the 
bottom  up  for  a glance  at  what  the 
well-dressed  angler  should  wear. 

There  are  many  types  of  boots  and 
waders  on  the  market,  most  of  them 
good  most  of  the  year.  However,  se- 
lection of  weight  in  such  apparel 
should  take  into  consideration  the  time 
of  year  and  the  type  water  you  plan 
to  fish.  Some  of  the  extremely  light- 
weight waders,  which  require  addi- 
tional footwear,  are  fine  during  the  hot 
summer  months  or  in  warm-water 
streams,  but  they  are  too  light  for 
comfort  in  mountain  streams  or  early 
spring  fishing. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  pairs 
of  hip  boots  I’ve  ever  had  was  a heavy 
set  of  fireman’s  boots.  They  were  heavy 
enough  for  cold  wear,  but  roomy 
enough  to  provide  comfort  on  fairly 
warm  days.  I bought  them  when  sport 
boots  were  not  available  at  the  end 


of  World  War  II.  However,  the  low 
cut  at  the  crotch  sometimes  got  me 
into  cold  water  when  I misjudged  the 
depth  by  watching  the  higher  outer 
edge  of  the  tops. 

Most  important  in  the  selection  of 
boots  is  to  ensure  comfort  at  the  three 
critical  points:  the  heel,  the  knee  and 
the  crotch.  Choose  boots  with  straps 
which  cannot  become  lost  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  substituting  less  efficient 
supports.  The  foot  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a pair  of  heavy 
wool  socks  and  a light  pair  of  cotton 
or  nylon.  The  light  pair  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  warm  water.  When  wool  is 
needed,  slipping  the  light  socks  over 
them  makes  it  easy  to  slip  your  foot 
in  and  out  of  the  boot. 

When  it  comes  to  trousers  for  fish- 
ing, there  is  nothing  like  poplin,  army 
duck  or  similar  weight  cloth.  It  is 
durable,  warm  enough  and  yet  resist- 
ant to  water  and  dirt.  Big,  roomy 
pockets  will  wear  well  if  properly 
stitched,  and  they  will  hold  your 
wallet  safely  in  addition  to  other  ex- 
tras needed  when  you  are  away  from 
home.  Of  course,  any  roomy  trousers 
of  such  material  will  do,  but  there  are 
at  least  two  companies  which  special- 
ize in  fishing  clothes,  and  trousers  are 
no  exception.  Duxbak  Corporation  and 
American  Pad  and  Textile  Company 
each  make  fisherman’s  trousers  which 
feature  such  things  as  elastic  waists 
and  wrap  or  button- over  legs  for 
comfort  inside  a boot. 

When  it  comes  to  fishing  vests,  or 
jackets,  there  are  few  substitutes  for 
those  which  are  designed  for  the  job 
by  companies  which  specialize  in 
sportswear.  One  exception,  which  I 
have  found  practical,  is  the  Air  Force 
vest  which  has  been  peddled  by  sur- 
plus stores  over  the  country.  The  big 
disadvantage  of  this  garment  is  in  the 
fact  many  of  the  pockets  are  fitted 
horizontally.  Extreme  care  must  be 
used  to  prevent  loss  of  articles  carried 
in  such  pockets,  but  the  pockets  can 
be  removed  and  sewed  back  in  an 
upright  position.  You  need  pockets. 

Ta-pat-co,  which  has  taken  over  the 
line  of  fishing  jackets  formerly  carried 
by  Masland,  of  Carlisle,  Penna.,  offers 
vests  and  jackets  which  have  from  6 
to  12  pockets.  In  addition,  certain  of 
the  garments  contain  kapok  pads  which 
serve  as  life  preservers  should  the 
angler  have  an  accident.  Landing  net 
rings,  loops  for  holding  rod  butts  when 
changing  lures  and  other  convenient 
additions  make  such  garments  well 
worth  the  investment  for  a demanding 
angler. 


When  we  consider  hats,  or  caps,  the 
old  picture  of  a broken-down  felt 
ringed  with  feathered  lures  may  be 
colorful,  but  it’s  impractical  and 
slightly  ridiculous.  The  fellow  who 
keeps  his  feathered  lures  in  his  hat 
isn’t  using  them  except  to  impress 
other  fishermen.  The  few  times  I’ve 
stuck  a fly  in  my  hat  for  lack  of  a 
better  place  at  the  moment,  I’ve  always 
regretted  it.  It  ruins  either  the  hat  or 
the  fly.  The  place  for  flies  is  in  a fly 
box. 

One  of  the  most  practical  hats  is  a 
nylon  ventilated  mesh  job  made  for 
sportsmen  by  Bancroft  Cap  Company. 
It  has  a foam  rubber  sweat  band,  re- 
sists water  and  can  be  folded  up  for 
packing.  Can  be  had  in  either  hat  or 
cap  style.  A pith  helmet  makes  a satis- 
factory head  gear  for  warm  to  cool 
weather  if  you  don’t  mind  looking  like 
a mis-placed  hippopotamus  hunter  on 
safari.  A light-weight  hunting  cap  will 
get  you  by  in  appearance  although  it 
doesn’t  do  much  for  the  back  of  your 
neck  in  the  hot  months.  Most  of  the 
Polaroid  eye  shields  are  completely 
impractical,  as  they  come  on  hats,  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a properly 
fitted  pair  of  sun  glasses. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
ladies,  mainly  because  they  will  always 
find  something  to  wear  which  pleases 
their  personality  and  any  other  pis- 
cator  who  happens  along.  Nevertheless, 
although  they  admit  the  ladies  are 
tough  to  sell,  both  Duxbak  and  Ta- 
pat-co  have  strained  their  budgets  to 
keep  something  properly  female  on  the 
clothing  rack  despite  the  fact  most 
male  garments  will  substitute.  The 
accent  on  attire  for  milady  is  tactfully 
placed  upon  that  portion  of  the  anato- 
my not  shielded  by  hip  boots  or  jac- 
kets. Zippered  plackets,  proper  pock- 
ets and  tailored  lines  present  the  best 
possible  view  of  the  fish  while  provid- 
ing a pair  of  pants  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  of  feminine  pulchritude. 

Never,  no  never,  should  an  angler 
place  appearance  above  piscating  abil- 
ity or  fitting  tackle.  A fancy  tie  never 
caught  a trout;  hip  boots  won’t  take 
bass;  the  best  pair  of  pants  won’t  make 
the  pike  strike.  However,  the  fellow 
who  looks  the  part  is  most  apt  to  act 
the  part.  A gentleman  is  seldom  caught 
fisticuffing  in  his  best  wardrobe  finery. 
And,  unsportsmanlike  actions  and  ex- 
pressions are  not  apt  to  come  from 
one  dressed  in  the  manner  of  the  sport 
he  seeks. 

Excuse  me  while  I take  another  look 
at  the  stuff  I've  been  wearing! 
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Audubon  Nature 
Program  Is 
Outstanding  Success 

A long-range  program  of  supplying 
the  public  with  accurate  and  interest- 
generating monthly  booklets  on  na- 
ture and  conservation  subjects  has 
been  launched  by  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  and  Nelson  Doubleday, 
Inc. 

Each  month  the  combined  resources 
of  the  two  organizations  produce  a 
booklet  and  a set  of  30  or  more  re- 
productions of  color  photographs  that 
may  easily  be  inserted  in  the  booklet. 

A recent  publication  in  the  series 
was  titled  “Birds  of  Prey”  and  was 
prepared  by  Kenneth  D.  Morrison, 
Editor  of  Audubon  Magazine.  It  traces 
the  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
important  roles  played  by  hawks,  owls, 
eagles,  etc.,  in  the  over-all  economy  of 
nature  and  concludes  with  individual 
accounts  of  the  birds  pictured  in  the 
33  color  prints  that  accompany  the 
booklet. 

The  National  Audubon  Society 
stated  that  the  more  than  150,000  per- 
sons who  now  receive  the  Audubon 
Nature  Program  booklets  each  month 
are  building  valuable  libraries  of  au- 
thentic information  about  the  out-of- 
doors.  Each  author  is  an  authority  in 
his  field  and  the  text  is  carefully 
checked  for  scientific  accuracy.  The 
subject  matter  is  presented  in  an 
easily-readable  style  that  permits  it  to 
be  shared  by  entire  families. 

Recent  Nature  Program  booklets 
have  covered  such  diverse  subjects  as 
Life  in  a Woodland  Pond,  Camouflage 
in  Nature,  Butterflies  and  Moths,  Na- 
ture’s Architects,  and  Life  in  Shallow 
Sea  Water. 

The  Society  believes  that  the  re- 
sponse to  the  Audubon  Nature  Pro- 
gram reflects  the  rapidly  growing  pub- 
lic interest  in  nature  and  conservation 
and  that  it  indicates  the  need  for 
materials  that  will  help  both  young 
and  old  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors.  Anyone  may  participate 
in  the  program,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  membership  in  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

Most  of  the  color  prints  that  accom- 
pany the  Nature  Program  booklets  are 
from  original  transparencies  obtained 
from  the  photo  library  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  Nearly  one  thousand 
wildlife  photographers  in  all  parts  of 
North  America  send  their  outstanding 


photographs  to  this  library,  which  acts 
as  a clearing  house  and  agency. 

Further  details  about  the  monthly 
booklets  and  prints  may  be  obtained 


by  addressing  C.  Earl  Cooley,  Direc- 
tor, Nelson  Doubleday  Nature  Pro- 
gram, 575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


WILDLIFE  STAMPS  for  1954 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

Contributions  to  support  National  Wildlife 
Federation  Program  makes  this  possible: 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  publishes  Conservation  books.  “Man 
On  The  Landscape”  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  to  better  understand 
the  importance  of  soil  and  plant  management  in  our  national  economy. 
Now  in  its  second  printing.  Several  series  of  pamphlets,  one  entitled 
“Approaches  to  Conservation,”  have  been  prepared  as  a ready  reference 
for  high  school  students.  Another  series  will  be  “Urban  Conservation 
Leaflets.” 

Our  elementary  textbooks  entitled  “My  Land  and  Your  Land”  were 
placed  in  schools  throughout  the  country.  Well  over  four  hundred 
thousand  of  these  books  are  already  in  use.  A new  series  of  tape 
recordings  of  outstanding  conservation  talks  is  being  edited  and  pre- 
pared for  high  school  and  college  classroom  use. 

Eight  fellowships  have  been  granted  by  the  Federation — for  the  study 
of  developing  an  outdoor  education  program;  for  the  study  of  leader- 
ship in  the  conservation  field;  for  studies  in  urban  conservation  teach- 
ing methods;  for  instructional  material  in  the  conservation  field  for 
secondary  schools;  for  a study  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  a small 
fieldbook  for  use  in  conservation;  for  an  evaluation  of  teachers  work- 
shops; for  the  study  of  a landscape  or  the  interpretation  of  a landscape; 
for  study  and  evaluation  of  the  annual  Boy  Scout  Jamborees. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUAL  STATES 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  makes  available  financial  assistance 
for  local  conservation  projects  including  the  following  during  the  last 
three  years: 

23  Conservation  workshops  for  teachers — 10  Youth  conservation  camps 
— 6 Conservation  workshops  for  sportsmen — 3 Educational  campaigns 
for  pollution  control — 4 Projects  for  additional  circulation  of  state 
Wildlife  magazines — 1 Publication  of  conservation  manuscripts — 1 Study 
of  effects  of  dredging  on  fish  streams — 1 Survey  of  conservation  educa- 
tion in  schools — 1 Award  for  outstanding  achievement  in  conservation 
— 1 River  desilting  program — 1 Scholarship  in  conservation  and  wildlife 
journalism — 1 Forest  rights  survey — 1 Scholarship  on  fish  pond  research 
— 1 Research  and  investigation  project  of  the  status  and  management 
of  upland  game  birds — 1 Creation  of  wildlife  sanctuary — 1 Fish  sanc- 
tuary educational  program — 1 Science  field  club  project — 1 Scholarship 
aid — 1 Essay  contest — 1 study  of  the  Common  (Norway)  Rat. 

CONSERVATION  NEWS  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
REPORTING  SERVICE 

Our  Conservation  News  Letter  describing  items  and  developments  of 
interest  to  conservationists  is  sent  free  upon  request  to  interested  indi- 
viduals and  groups  throughout  the  country.  Many  depend  upon  this 
service  to  keep  informed  on  conservation  matters.  The  Federation  also 
maintains  a Legislative  Reporting  Service  that  prepares  and  distributes 
free  of  charge  to  individuals  and  organizations  a factual  report  of  bills 
introduced  into  Congress.  This  nationwide  Reporting  Service  provides 
the  basis  for  active  participation  by  an  informed  public  in  the  intelli- 
gent support  or  opposition  of  legislation  affecting  our  natural  resources. 

In  1952  a campaign  to  “Save  the  Key  Deer”  was  carried  on  by  the 
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Federation.  A fund  was  created  to  employ  a special  warden  to  enforce 
positive  protection  measures.  In  one  year,  the  Key  Deer  increased  from 
less  than  50  to  72.  In  1953,  a program  to  “Save  the  Prairie  Chicken” 
was  carried  out.  A special  committee,  formed  and  financed  by  the 
Federation,  has  studied  the  problem  and  its  initial  reports  are  most 
encouraging.  This  year,  our  special  campaign  will  be  for  a national 
“Clean  Streams  Program.”  Almost  every  state  and  community  is  vitally 
concerned  with  health  and  recreational  problems  caused  by  polluted 
waters. 

SERVICING  DIVISION 

The  Service  Division  answers  or  refers  to  proper  authorities  inquiries 
on  conservation.  Large  numbers  of  free  pamphlets  are  sent  to  teachers 
and  individuals  on  request.  We  have  a “Bibliography  of  Conservation 
Books,  Booklets  and  Teachers’  Aids”  and  a “Biography  of  Conservation 
Films.”  A nationwide  conservation  essay  contest  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  students  replaced  the  annual  Poster  Contest  in  1954.  Almost 
a million  pieces  of  conservation  material  were  distributed  free  of 
charge  last  year.  Other  articles  and  reprints  on  conservation  of  a timely 
nature  will  be  printed  and  sent  out  in  the  future. 

FIELD  ACTIVITIES 

The  Federation  has  established  a field  activities  program  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  state  and  local  groups  formulate  programs,  financial 
and  organizational,  stimulating  cooperation  among  state  and  local 
leaders  and  expanding  the  affiliated  state  membership.  Affiliates  are 
now  in  47  states  with  over  4,000  local  groups  and  a membership  of 
more  than  three  million  sportsmen  and  conservationists. 

For  further  information  write  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  PROGRAM,  232 
Carroll  Street,  N.  W.,  Takoma  Park,  Washington,  12,  D.  C. 


FLY  FISHERS 

ENTOMOLOGY 

( From,  page  19) 


commonly  known  as  red;  tail,  man- 
darin duck  fibres. 

THE  RED  LEGGED  MARCH  FLY 


Order — Diptera 
F amily — Bibionidae 
Genus — Bibio 
Species — femoratus 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  of  wings, 

5Aq"  to  General  color,  blackish; 

wings,  light  black;  abdomen,  black  and 
clothed  with  whitish  hair  on  the  sides; 
legs,  femur  blood  red,  tibia  and  tarssi, 
jet  black. 

REMARKS:  The  name  of  March  Fly 
is  rather  misleading,  for  this  insect 
appears  over  the  streams  during  the 
latter  part  of  April.  The  pupal  stage 
apparently  is  passed  in  the  undercut 
banks  of  streams  for  in  such  places  I 
have  often  noticed  the  flies  crawling 


out  of  small  holes,  located  a foot  or 
two  above  the  water.  The  dressing  of 
the  imitation  given  below  has  proved 
most  successful,  and  I have  killed  trout 
that  were  literally  gorged  on  Bibio 
femoratus.  This  artificial  fly  is  a 
favorite  with  my  friend  Warren  Jones 
who  never  takes  it  off  the  leader. 
Along  quiet  waters  or  in  eddies,  it  is 
a common  sight  to  see  many  of  these 
flies  struggling  on  the  water  trying  to 
reach  land;  and  if  there  is  one  insect 
that  will  cause  trout  to  become  surface 
conscious  and  start  taking  the  dry  fly 
- — the  Red  Legged  March  Fly  is  it.  It 
is  a great  fly  on  Middle  Creek. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  16,  short 

shank;  wings,  coot;  body,  peacock  herl; 
hackle,  red  furnace,  sometimes  known 
as  cock-y-bondhu.  Instead  of  the  above 
hackle  I frequently  use  a combination 
of  jet  black  and  scarlet. 

ALDER  FLY 


Order — Megaloptera 
F amily — Sialidae 
Genus — Sialis 
Species — infumata 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  to  tip  of 

wings,  %"  to  V2".  Wings,  pale  brown- 
ish black;  abdomen,  brownish  black; 
legs,  blackish  brown;  antennae,  black. 

REMARKS:  This  fly  has  a wide  dis- 
tribution and  is  commonly  observed  on 
the  underside  of  bridges  where  the 
females  congregate  to  lay  their  eggs. 
These  eggs  resemble  patches  of  white 
paint.  They  usually  select  such  loca- 
tions so  that  the  eggs  when  hatched 
fall  directly  down  into  the  water.  Al- 
though the  insect  is  seldom  on  the  sur- 
face except  possibly  when  blown  there 
on  windy  days,  yet  it  will  always 
remain  a favorite  with  fly  fisherman. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings, 
crow;  body,  peacock  herl;  hackle, 
black. 

YELLOW  SPIDER 


Order — Diptera 
F amily — Tipulidae 
Genus — Antocha 
Species — saxicola 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  of  wings, 

3/i6"  to  V4".  Wings,  glassy  sometimes 
faintly  touched  with  yellow;  body,  yel- 
low, some  species  yellowish  brown; 
legs,  yellowish. 

REMARKS:  This  fly  favors  the 

slower  moving  streams  and  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  on  cold  rainy  days. 
It  is  a great  fly  on  Spring  Creek.  It 
emerges  as  early  as  May  20th,  and 
continues  in  season  until  early  June. 
Observations  made  over  a period  of 
years  lead  me  to  believe  this  fly  ap- 
pears in  greater  numbers  than  any  of 
the  other  crane  flies.  Autopsies  made 
on  many  trout  reveal  an  unusually 
large  number  of  these  small  Tipulidae. 
At  times  trout  feed  on  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  on  such 
occasions  as  well  as  through  the  sea- 
son, the  imitation  described  below  has 
proved  most  successful. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  14,  short 

shank;  wings,  whitish  yellow  hackle 
tips;  body,  yellow  crewel  wool;  hackle, 
light  ginger  with  extra  long  fibres. 

GREEN  CADDIS 


Order — Trichoptera 
F amily — Rhyacophilidae 
Genus — Rhyacophila 
Species — lobifera 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  to  tip  of 
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wings,  %e"  to  %e".  Wings,  varying 
from  a pale  brown  to  a light  black; 
abdomen,  bright  green;  legs,  greenish 
yellow;  antennae,  light  brown. 

REMARKS:  This  fly  may  be  noticed 
in  great  numbers  congregated  on  rocks 
which  protrude  above  swift  flowing 
water.  Here  and  there  the  insects  may 
be  seen,  venturing  and  hesitating  near 
the  edge,  then  as  if  finally  making  up 
their  minds,  they  descend  beneath  the 
surface  to  lay  their  eggs,  after  which 
they  rise  to  the  surface  and  float 
downstream  in  dead  and  dying  patches. 
I have  had  them  fasten  their  green  egg 
sacs  to  the  submerged  portion  of  my 
waders  while  wading  in  swift  water; 
these  eggs  are  fastened  with  a glue  like 
substance  and  are  difficult  to  remove. 
Due  to  its  habit  of  swimming  under- 
neath the  water,  its  imitation  should 
be  fished  wet;  in  fact,  who  knows  but 
what  long  ago,  this  peculiarity  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  wet  fly  fishing. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings, 
coot;  body,  green  crewel  wool  ribbed 
with  gold  wire;  hackle,  ginger,  dyed  a 
pale  green. 

MARCH  BROWN 
(male  sub  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — vicarium 


DESCRIPTION:  General  color 

brown;  length  of  wings,  %"  to 
wings,  smoky  brown  having  black 
heavy  veins  creating  a mottled  appear- 
ance; abdomen,  yellowish  ringed  with 
dark  brown — stemites  light  yellowish 
brown;  legs,  yellowish  brown  with 
black  bands  on  femur  and  at  tibia 
joint;  tails,  brown  with  dark  joinings. 

REMARKS:  This  fly  comes  from  a 
nymph  that  is  found  under  stones  in 


the  swift  water.  On  cold  rainy  days, 
the  March  Brown  may  be  noticed 
clinging  to  bushes  bordering  the 
stream,  but  its  life  in  this  state  is  very 
short.  Later  in  the  day  it  casts  the  sub 
imago  skin  and  reappears  over  the 
water  as  the  Great  Red  Spinner. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings, 
dark  mandarin  duck  rolled;  body,  dub- 
bing of  fur  from  an  English  hares  ear 
with  yellow  tying  silk;  hackle,  ginger; 
tail,  brown  mandarin  fibres. 

GREAT  RED  SPINNER 
(male  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — vicarium 


DESCRIPTION:  Length  of  wings, 

%"  to  Wings  glassy,  with  the  front 
border  pale  brown  near  the  tip;  abdo- 
men, light  brown  ringed  with  deep 
reddish  brown;  legs,  brown  with  deep 
reddish  band  on  the  femur  and  joint 
of  tibia;  tail,  olive  brown  with  joinings 
of  a deeper  hue. 

REMARKS:  This  fly  is  the  spinner 
or  imago  of  the  March  Brown.  It  lives 
about  three  days  in  this  stage  and  may 
be  seen  at  dusk,  rising  and  falling 
over  the  swift  water  riffles.  Its  imita- 
tion is  a most  successful  fly  and  good 
sport  may  be  had  with  it  throughout 
the  season. 

IMITATION:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings, 
mallard;  body,  hares  ear  dubbing  with 
yellow  tying  silk;  hackle,  dark  ginger; 
tail,  brown  mandarin  fibres. 

To  be  continued. 


WINTER  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
A BASS  FISHERMAN 

( From  page  15) 


needs  are  few:  a piece  of  wood  about 
3 inches  long  and  % inch  square,  or  a 
doll  stick  of  the  same  dimensions, 
paint,  gang  hooks,  and  a few  small 
screws  or  nails  will  complete  the  list. 
All  these  can  be  had  by  taking  one 
trip  to  a lumber  yard  for  wood  and 
one  to  a large  hardware  or  sports 
store  for  the  remaining  materials. 

To  begin  work  take  the  piece  of 
wood  you  plan  to  design  and  trace  the 
shape  of  it  on  a piece  of  paper.  This 
will  give  you  an  outline  of  your  wood 
on  paper.  On  this  outline,  draw  the 


particular  bass  plug  you  want  to  make. 
At  first  I suggest  you  keep  your  de- 
signs to  conventional  bullet  nosed 
plugs.  With  experience  you  may  later 
develop  new  ideas.  When  you  are  de- 
signing it  is  well  to  remember  that  no 
matter  how  peculiar  it  may  look  to 
you,  there  are  some  plugs  on  the 
market  today  that  are  worse  mon- 
strosities than  you  can  ever  originate. 

After  you  have  designed  your  plug, 
take  the  wood  you  plan  to  work  with 
and  draw  guide  lines  showing  where 
you  plan  to  whittle.  Take  your  knife 
and  start  to  whittle,  following  your 
guide  lines,  and  also  keeping  an  eye 
on  your  original  paper  design.  Whittle 
the  plug  to  a point  where  it  very 
closely  resembles  your  design,  then 
with  the  file  and  sandpaper  smooth  it 
out  exactly  the  way  you  want  it. 

To  paint  your  plug,  assemble  some 
enamel,  or  oil  paints,  some  fine  brushes 
and  set  to  work.  You  can  either  trace 
the  outlines  you  plan  to  follow  with 
a light  pencil  or  you  can  paint  free 
hand  right  on  the  plug.  Here,  I must 
confess  I have  my  wife  paint  from  my 
outlines  for  she  always  does  a better 
job  than  I do;  however,  when  I paint 
some  simple  two  color  designs,  I out- 
line the  bands  of  color  with  masking 
tape,  and  finish  one  color  at  a time 
allowing  each  color  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  proceeding  with  the  next.  This 
method  proved  quite  successful. 

After  the  paint  has  dried,  apply  a 
coat  of  shellac  and  wait  for  it  to  dry. 
The  final  step  is  to  screw  or  nail  in 
the  hooks  and  metal  loops.  When  this 
is  complete,  step  back  and  admire  your 
handiwork. 

If  the  very  first  one  you  make  does 
not  look  store  perfect,  remember  it 
may  very  well  be  good  enough  to  take 
fish.  The  best  plugs  I own  are  my  old 
beat  up  ones,  for  these  somehow  seem 
more  productive.  I cannot  be  more  em- 
phatic when  I say  there  is  no  greater 
thrill  in  fishing  than  to  catch  a whop- 
per on  your  own  home  made  plug. 

When  you  are  working  on  your  first 
plug  I warn  you  that  you  are  more 
than  likely  to  get  at  least  a half  dozen 
other  ideas  you  will  want  to  work  out. 
While  these  ideas  are  fresh  draw  them 
on  paper  with  explanations  so  you  will 
not  forget  them,  but  whatever  you  do, 
do  not  begin  work  on  them  until  you 
have  completed  the  plug  you  are  ac- 
tually working  on  or  it  will  never  be 
finished.  Once  a bass  fisherman  starts 
to  produce  his  own  plugs,  he  will  be 
busy  and  content  all  winter  which  will 
make  July  1 (Bass  Season)  come  much 
faster. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Seventh  Annual  Hydro  Fishing  Club  Contest  Results 

It  was  a good  year  for  fishing  the  lower  Susquehanna  river  dam  areas  as  entries  listed 
below  will  certify.  Some  mighty  fine  bass,  walleyes,  catfish  and  carp  were  snagged  by 
the  contestants  and  there  was  little  difference  in  sizes  or  weights  between  the  prize  winners. 
Below  are  statistics  to  prove  there  were  and  still  are  some  lunkers  in  these  waters. 


1954— HYDRO  FISHING  CLUB  CONTEST  RESULTS 


Name  and  Address 

Weight 

Length 

Where  Caught 

Bass 

Kenneth  Graham,  Craley,  Pa 

3.25 

lbs. 

18.0" 

Long  Level 

George  Fritsch,  403  S.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa 

3.20 

lbs. 

19.0" 

Safe  Harbor 

Henry  Loewen,  88  W.  Main  St.,  Leacock,  Pa 

2.8 

lbs. 

18.0" 

Safe  Harbor 

Walleye — Pike  Perch 

George  Salm,  610  N.  Mary  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa 

7.9 

lbs. 

29.0" 

Safe  Harbor 

Ray  Aston,  R.  D.  1,  Pequea,  Pa 

7.9 

lbs. 

28.0" 

Safe  Harbor 

H.  M.  Lowry,  R.  D.  2,  Conestoga,  Pa 

7.3 

lbs. 

28.0" 

Safe  Harbor 

Catfish 

Lewis  Whitaker,  Conestoga,  Pa 

10.8 

lbs. 

27.5" 

Safe  Harbor 

Franklin  Kissinger,  214  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Pa 

10.0 

lbs. 

28.0" 

Wash.  Boro 

Elmer  E.  Russel,  Jr.,  256  E.  Lemon  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  . . . 

9.3 

lbs. 

27.5" 

Pequea 

Carp 

Franklin  Kissinger,  214  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Pa 

30.0 

lbs. 

38.0" 

Wash.  Boro 

Russell  J.  Slenker,  2301  S Queen  St.,  York,  Pa 

27.6 

lbs. 

36.0" 

York  Furnace 

Carl  R.  Martin,  Terre  Hill,  Pa 

22.2 

lbs. 

35.5" 

Safe  Harbor 

(Left  to  Right) — Second  prize  winner,  Ray  Aston,  Route  1,  Pequea,  with  his  7.9  lb., 

28-inch  walleye. 

Third  prize  winner,  Carl  R.  Martin,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  with  22.2  lb.,  35.5-inch  carp. 

First  prize  winner  (catfish  division)  Lewis  Whitaker,  Conestoga,  Pa.,  10.8  lb.,  27.5-!nch 

catfish. 

Second  prize  for  this  3.2  lb.,  19-inch  bass  went  to  George  Fritsch,  403  S.  Queen  St., 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1955 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  the  following  seasons,  sizes,  bag  limits  and  special  regulations 
governing  fishing  for  the  year  1955  in  the  inland  waters,  Lake  Erie,  Delaware  River  and  Pymatuning  Lake  were  adopted. 


Fishing  Regulations  — Inland  Waters  — 1955 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

TROUT 

Brook 

Brown 

Rainbow 

April  15  to  July  31 
Season  opens  5 A.M., 
April  15 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

8 (Combined  species) 

Covers  all  species  of  trout  ex- 
cept Lake  or  Salmon  Trout 

TROUT 
Lake  or 
Salmon 

April  15  to  Nov.  30 
Season  opens  5 A.M., 
April  15 

No  size 

8 

BASS 

Small  and 
Large  Mouth 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

6 (combined  species) 

PIKE  PERCH 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

6 

Otherwise  called  wall-eyed 
pike  or  Susquehanna  Sal- 
mon* See  Special  Regula- 
tion below 

PICKEREL 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  15  inches 

6 

MUSKELLUNGE 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  inches 

2 

PIKE 

Great  Northern 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  16  inches 

4 

CHUBS 

Any  time  of  year 

6 inches 

15 

**See  note  below 

FROGS 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 
(Sunday  excepted) 

No  size 

15 

Not  more  than  50  in  any  one 
season  (frog  and  terrapin 
law,  Sec.  1,  2,  3,  4) 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 
(Sunday  excepted) 

No  size 

15 

TERRAPIN 
(Red  leg) 

Nov.  2 to  March  14 

No  size 

5 

Not  more  than  50  in  any  one 
season.  All  other  turtles 
unprotected. 

BAIT-FISH  or 
FISH-BAIT 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size** 

Bait-fish — 35 
Fish-bait — 35 
Combined — 50 

BASS 

White 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

BASS-ROCK 
Otherwise  known  as 
red-eye  or 
goggle-eye 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

BASS 

Crappie  or  Calico, 
Black  or  White 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CARP 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CATFISH 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

EELS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

FALLFISH 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

SUCKERS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

SUNFISH-BLUEGILLS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

YELLOW  PERCH 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

(In  the  above  mentioned  seasons,  both  dates  are  inclusive.) 


All  fishing  is  prohibited  in  any  waters  from  March  14th  to  April  15th  except  in  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds  not  stocked  with  trout. 
(All  fishing  is  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 


*Season:  May  1 to  Nov.  30  in  that  portion  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  from  the  south  side  of  the  Memorial  Highway 

Bridge  where  Route  30  crosses  the  lower  Susquehanna  between  Columbia  and  Wrightsville;  thence  in  a southerly  direction  to  the 

Maryland  line  where  it  crosses  the  Conowingo  Pool,  a distance  of  approximately  27y2  miles. 

**SPECIAL  NOTICE — Under  amendment  to  Fish  Laws  passed  at  1951  Session  of  Legislature,  chubs  measuring  less  than  six  inches 
in  length  are  now  clasifled  as  bait-fish. 

POSSESSION  LIMIT— IT  IS  ILLEGAL  TO  HAVE  IN  YOUR  POSSESSION  AT  ANY  TIME  MORE  THAN  ONE  DAY’S  LIMIT  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FISH:  TROUT,  BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH,  PICKEREL,  MUSKELLUNGE,  ETC. 

Penalty  for  fishing  in  bodies  of  water  which  have  been  drawn  down  under  proper  permit  and  so  posted  $20.00. 

TROLLING  FROM  MOTOR  BOATS — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  troll  from  any  moving  motorboat  including  a boat  propelled  by  a 
detachable  outboard  motor  or  one  electrically  propelled,  except  in  the  following  waters:  all  rivers,  Conneaut  Lake,  Wallenpaupack 

Lake,  Youghiogheny  Dam  and  Pymatuning  Lake  from  the  main  dam  near  Jamestown  northwardly  to  the  causeway  at  or  near 

Espyville. 

Trolling  is  strictly  prohibited  with  motor  boats  on  any  other  waters. 

Trolling  is  also  prohibited  on  any  lakes  or  ponds  within  the  State  Forest  Areas,  or  any  other  waters  which  have  been 

so  set  up  by  the  Commission  and  properly  posted. 

BURR  HOOKS — The  Commission  considers  a burr  of  three  points  as  one  hook,  thereby  permitting  use  of  the  plug  bait  with 
three  burrs  of  three  points  each. 

ROWING  BOATS — To  row  boats  for  fisherman  you  must  have  a fishing  license  in  any  of  the  inland  waters,  but  not  in  the 

Delaware  River. 

BAIT-FISH  AND  FISH-BAIT— LAMPREY  EELS  CANNOT  BE  US  ED  FOR  BAIT  IN  ANY  OF  OUR  INLAND  WATERS— Every  minnow 
box  anchored  in  a stream,  pond,  lake,  or  place  of  residence  must  have  attached  thereto  the  owner’s  name  and  address  and  fishing 
license  number.  If  maintained  by  more  than  one  person,  it  must  be  in  sections  and  each  section  must  have  owner’s  name  and 
address  and  license  number. 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  are  also  permitted  to  take  bait  on  a fishing  trip  either  within  or  without  the  State  provided  the 

possession  limit  is  not  exceeded  and  the  bait  are  for  his  own  use.  If  there  is  more  than  one  fisherman,  bait  must  be  in 

separate  containers  or  a divided  minnow  box  or  bucket. 

No  person  or  persons  are  permitted  to  bring  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  into  Pennsylvania  for  resale  without  first  securing  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commision,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  In  making  a request  for  a permit,  all  persons  must 
supply  the  Commission  with  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  dealer  from  whom  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  are  to  be  purchased, 
species  of  bait  they  desire  to  transport,  number,  place  of  business  where  fish  will  be  resold,  etc.  Dealers  must  keep  a record 
of  all  fish-bait  or  bait-fish  purchased  under  their  permit  and  copies  of  bill  of  sale  to  individual  fishermen  must  check  with  pur- 
chases made.  Sales  of  bait-fish  and  fish-bait  are  taxable  under  the  Consumers  Sales  Tax  Act. 


No.  2 — Fishing  Regulations — Delaware  River  above  and  below  Trenton  Falls — 1955 
By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448,  Section  251 — Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws. 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

TROUT 

(All  species) 

April  15  to  July  31 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

8 (combined  species) 

BASS 

(Large  and 
Small  Mouth) 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

10  (combined  species) 

BASS 

Rock  or  Red-eye  or 
goggle-eye 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

BASS 

White 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1955 

No.  2 — Fishing  Regulations — Delaware  River  Above  and  below  Trenton  Falls — 1955 — (Continued) 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

PIKE  PERCH 

May  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

Otherwise  called  wall-eyed 
pike  or  Susquehanna  Sal- 
mon 

PIKE 

May  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

PICKEREL 

May  I to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

BASS 

Crappie  or  calico, 
black  or  white 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 


No.  3 — Fishington  Regulations — Delaware  River  Between  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York — 1955. 

By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L,  448 — Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws. 


BASS 

(Large  or 
Small  Mouth) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  inches 

6 (combined  species) 

ROCK  BASS 

Unlimited 

TROUT 

(All  species) 

April  15  to  Aug.  31 

Not  less  than  7 Inches 

10  (combined  species) 

Species  of  trout,  brook, 
brown,  rainbow,  steelhead 
and  red  throat 

PIKE  PERCH 
(Wall-eyed  pike) 

May  1 to  March  1, 
next  ensuing 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

PICKEREL 

May  1 in  any  year  to 
March  1 of  ensuing 
year 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  Inclusive) 

DELAWARE  RIVER — Between  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York — Fishing  licenses  in  the  Delaware  River  between  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  will  be  recognized  from  water’s  edge  to  water’s  edge  and  fishermen  will  be  permitted  to  take 
off  in  a boat  from  either  shore  or  from  a boat  livery  and  on  return  ing  have  in  possession  any  fish  which  might  be  legally  taken. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  must  possess  a New  Jersey  or  New  York  Non-Resident  License  if  they  fish  from  the  New  Jersey  or 
New  York  bank;  Residents  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  must  possess  a Pennsylvania  Non-Resident  License  if  they  fish  from  the 
Pennsylvania  side. 


No.  4 — Fishing  Regulations — Lake  Erie — 1955 — By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448,  Section  251. 
Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws.  Presque  Isle  (Erie)  Bay  and  Peninsular  Waters. 


Species 

Season* 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

BASS 

(Large  and 
Small  Mouth) 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

9 inches 

6 (combined  species) 

MUSKELLUNGE 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  inches 

2 

PIKE 

Great  Northern 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

12  inches 

8 

Known  as  Grass  Pike 

BASS 

Crappie  or  calico 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

ROCK  BASS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

Otherwise  known  as  Red-eye 
or  Goggle-eye 

SUNFISH 
Bluegills  (Bream) 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 

SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  species  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  above  summary  are  classed  as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  of  the  year  by  approved  legal  devices. 

LAKE  ERIE— REGULATIONS  FOR  TAKING  SMELTS: 

1.  Waters  affected:  All  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  in  a 

southerly  direction  to  State  Highway  Route  No.  5,  which  is  a distance  of  approximately  \'2  mile.  This  excludes  Crooked 

Creek,  which  has  been  designated  Nursery  Waters  for  rain  bow  trout  experimental  work. 

2.  Season:  March  15th  to  May  31st,  both  dates  inclusive. 

3.  Size:  No  size. 

4.  Number:  Unlimited. 

5.  Devices:  Only  a dip  net  not  over  20  inches  in  diameter  or  20  inches  square. 

6.  License:  All  persons  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  have  the  proper  fishing  license. 

NO  FISHING  RESTRICTED  AREA — There  shall  be  no  fishing  permitted  behind  any  of  the  restricted  areas  starting  at  the  west 
boundary  of  the  Erie  Yacht  Club  around  the  entire  shore  line  of  Presque  Isle  Bay  to  the  Perry  Monument,  or  any  other  posted 
area  before  June  15. 

SEINING  FOR  MINNOWS — There  shall  be  no  seining  from  the  shores  of  Presque  Isle  Bay,  or  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  and  ponds. 
In  the  taking  of  minnows  from  docks,  or  boats,  permits  are  required  for  seines  over  four  (4)  feet  to  a maximum  of  twelve 
(12)  feet.  No  seines  larger  than  this  are  permitted.  Applications  available  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

The  only  species  of  minnows  which  can  be  taken  from  Lake  Erie  or  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  the  Emerald  Shiner  and  the  Great  Lakes 

Spot  Tail  Shiner. 


No.  5 — Fishing  Regulations — Pymatuning  Lake — 1955 — By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448,  Section  251. 
Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws.  Location:  Between  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — Crawford  County. 


Species 

Season 

Minimum  Legal 
Length  in  Inches 

Number 
(One  Day) 

PIKE  PERCH 

May  30  to  Nov.  30 

13 

6 Wall-eye  or  Yellow 

BLACK  BASS 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

10 

6 

MUSKELLUNGE 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

30 

2 

BLUE  GILL  OR  SUNFISH 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CARP 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CATFISH 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CRAPPIE  OR  CALICO 
BLACK  OR  WHITE 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

ROCK  BASS 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

SUCKERS 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

YELLOW  PERCH 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

WHITE  BASS 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

MINNOWS  (2  rods  and  lines  or 
2 lines  only) 

No  season 

No  size 

35 

FROGS  (Unlawful  to  take  frogs 
by  use  of  an  artificial  light) 

July  2 to  Oct.  31,  inc.  (Sunday 
excepted) 

No  size 

25  in  one  day 
50  in  one  season 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Oct.  31,  inc.  (Sunday 
excepted) 

No  size 

25  in  one  day  or  in  possession  at 
any  one  time. 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed,  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 


FISHING  DEVICES — Two  rods  and  lines  or  two  lines  allowed  in  possession. 


All  of  the  foregoing  under  Resolution  No.  22,  setting  up  open  seasons,  size,  creel  limits,  and  regulations  for  1955  were  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Oct.  25,  1954.  Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  Fish  Laws. 


NIGHTMARE  AND 

A PROMISE 

( From  page  3) 


was  particularly  frequented  by  fisher- 
men, for  there  wild  bird  life  also 
found  sanctuary  in  numbers  and  their 
picturesque  antics  added  pleasures  to 
the  fishing.  Crows  raucously  crying 
notes  of  danger  to  their  clan  from  the 
soaring  hawks  and  quiet  owls,  plus 
man,  alternately  interrupted  the  scene. 
Turtles  basked  in  the  bay  on  stumps 
back  against  the  cattail,  and  an  oc- 
casional duck  or  two  protected  an  early 
nest  along  the  far  shore  completing  a 
primitive,  natural  scene  scarcely  be- 
yond the  outskirts  of  town.  Even  the 
fishermen  seemed  to  belong  as  their 
lines  and  corks  dimpled  the  placid  lake 
water. 

In  the  winters  the  trapping  was 
superb  for  a small  marshy  area  and 
many  a youngster  got  up  early  to 
check  a trapline.  The  quality  of  duck 
hunting  too,  got  more  than  one  nim- 
rod  out  wallowing  into  the  willow- 
fringed  bullrushes  at  the  dam’s 
swampy  edges  to  try  his  luck  on  a 
cloudy  raw  morning. 

Cascade  Lake  provided  nice  bass.  I 
saw  more  fish  caught  here  on  one  day 
than  ever  elsewhere.  My  brother  Stan 
decided  to  use  a small  frog  one  morn- 
ing, many  of  which  were  found  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  This  newly 
found  bait  caused  a wild  orgy  of  hit- 
ting among  the  bass.  This  particular 
day  perhaps  seventy-five  or  more  legal 
sized  bass  socked  the  bait  from  a lake 
located  within  the  confines  of  the  city 
of  New  Castle,  then  released. 

Now  this  good  fishing  of  Lawrence 
County  has  come  to  a standstill  and  the 
two  lakes  are  but  overfilled  mud  holes 
containing  some  of  the  richest  top  soil 
from  the  farms  east  of  New  Castle. 
The  nightmare  of  soil  erosion  has  rip- 
ped away  great  chunks  of  meadowland 
and  sheet  erosion  has  added  to  the  toll 
of  siltation.  Even  now  the  passerby  can 
see  the  gnawed  banks  exposing  their 
soil  under  crumbling  sod,  for  too  few 
of  the  stream  stretches  are  brush  en- 
crusted. It  would  be  well  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  shore  plantings  as 
part  of  the  promise  of  restoration  of 
this  region.  Otherwise,  the  plan  which 
is  shaping  up  to  restore  the  lakes,  in 


twenty  or  thirty  years  again  might  see 
their  filling  through  siltation. 

Corrective  measures  have  begun  so 
that  these  lakes  again  might  be  the 
good  fishing  grounds  that  they  once 
were.  However,  the  promise  is  as  yet 
far  from  being  fulfilled.  Again,  un- 
fortunately, both  lakes  are  not  likely 
to  remain  public.  The  Cement  Dam, 
renamed  Willow  Lake,  is  expected  to 
become  a private  body  of  water,  with 
fishing  offered  for  a fee.  Cascade  un- 
doubtedly will  remain  open  to  public 
fishing. 

Two  years  ago  an  enterprising  man, 
Harry  Mooney,  purchased  the  mud 
hole  of  Cement  Dam  from  the  rail- 
road company  which  no  longer  had 
use  for  it.  This  initiated  the  local  fever 
of  restoration.  He  let  the  water  out 
then  blew  a hole  in  the  dam  in  order 
that  its  water  level  would  remain  low 
even  during  flood  seasons,  so  that  the 
resulting  swamp  could  dry  out  for 
excavation.  He  bought  a second  hand 
power  shovel  and  a truck,  began  sell- 
ing top  grade  top  soil.  At  the  highway 
on  Route  422  east  of  New  Castle,  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  dam,  he  set 
up  a small  trailer  court  to  offset  the 
costs  of  his  operations.  For  two  years 
he  sold  dirt  for  as  little  as  $1.00  a 
truckload  if  you  brought  your  own 
truck  up  to  $7.00  if  his  were  used.  Any 
similar  enterprise  could  be  handled  by 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  other  areas. 

After  two  years,  hardly  a dent  has 
been  made  in  the  digging.  So,  using 
whatever  profits  he’d  made  from  his 
operations,  Mr.  Mooney  has  contracted 
with  a large  firm  to  excavate  the  en- 
tire fill  of  the  lake  in  1955.  He  then 
plans  to  stock  the  newly  reconstructed 
lake  and  charge  fees  for  the  fishing. 
At  that,  however,  this  lake  should  still 
provide  an  opportunity  for  families  to 
combine  fishing  with  their  local  week 
end  picknicking. 

To  remedy  the  siltation  problem 
somewhat,  a coffer  dam  is  planned  to 
catch  and  settle  the  silt  still  coming 
downstream  during  rainy  seasons.  This 
is  to  be  dug  out  each  year  to  prevent 
its  further  settling  into  the  dam.  This 
endeavor  should  be  beneficial  to  both 
lakes  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  Gerson,  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  New  Castle,  has  taken 
up  the  cudgel  in  similar  fashion  for 
the  dredging  of  Cascade  Lake.  Through 
his  stimulus,  the  Coon  and  Fox  Hunters 
under  President  Boz  Zedakar,  were 
first  to  adopt  a resolution  to  push  the 
project  of  restoration  and  help  in 
financing  it.  It  was  this  club  that  had 


Elmer  Brown,  delegate  of  the  County 
Sportsmen’s  clubs,  contact  the  Fish 
Commission  and  get  Mr.  French’s  prom- 
ise to  stock  the  lake  as  soon  as  it  is 
made  fit  to  hold  fish.  Mr.  Gerson’s 
pleas  also  interested  New  Castle’s 
young  mayor,  Edward  A.  Decarbo,  and 
Parks  Director  and  Councilman,  Paul 
Cuba.  Together  with  the  County  Com- 
missioners and  the  Lawrence  County 
Council  of  Sportsmen  under  President 
Herm  Steinbrink,  all  have  begun  work- 
ing at  the  project  of  restoring  Cascade 
Lake.  The  project  has  now  taken  on 
the  proportions  of  a public  issue.  Meet- 
ings have  already  been  held  and  others 
further  scheduled  to  see  whether  the 
lake  can  be  restored  in  the  very  near 
future.  Proportionate  costs  are  ex- 
pected to  be  shared  by  all  parties  in- 
terested in  providing  something  worth- 
while for  the  public.  A belief  the  re- 
storation of  the  lake  will  provide  many 
recreational  facilities  for  young  and 
old  alike  is  shaping  the  project  into 
a more  active  endeavor. 

We  sincerely  hope  these  lakes  can 
and  will  be  restored,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Many  more  are  indeed  needed 
everywhere,  to  satisfy  an  ever  expand- 
ing public  interest  in  local  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  When  public 
spirited  citizens  get  together  and  com- 
mence to  realize  they  can,  through 
some  wise,  conscientious  effort,  restore 
silted  lakes,  or  build  new  ones  locally 
by  cooperative  action,  they  will  cer- 
tainly provide  new  pleasure  areas 
greatly  needed.  Wildlife  and  fish  will 


“Oh  my  girl  friend  complains  a little  but 
I’m  in  plenty  solid  with  her  old  man!” 
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become  more  abundant,  the  pressure 
of  fishing  more  balanced.  Erosion  will 
diminish  and  the  water  table  kept  at 
a higher  level.  The  nightmare  of  silta- 
tion  can  be  checked  by  such  sincere 
thoughtful  action,  and  many  small 
lakes  which  have  gone  out  of  use  be- 
cause of  it  will  become  recreational 
areas  once  again. 

How  many  more  silted  waters  do  we 
have  in  Pennsylvania  which  could  be 
made  to  function  again  by  a com- 
bination of  cooperative  action  between 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  city  and 
county  officials  and  the  general  public? 
Certainly,  all  of  the  projects  would  be 
worthwhile! 


OBSTACLE  TROUT 

( From  page  14) 


a fly  could  be  presented  to  this  fish 
was  to  cross  a stiff  glide  below  the 
pool,  climb  the  six  foot  bank  and 
then  creep  close  enough  to  dap  a fly 
over  the  pocket.  The  trout  rose  regu- 
larly and  after  a fight  that  carried  into 
the  pool  below  my  friend  released  the 
fish  and  on  his  next  appearance  at  the 
pool  found  it  willing  to  repeat  the 
performance.  This  became  a ritual 
during  an  entire  season.  We  know  it 
was  the  same  fish  because  of  a deformed 
dorsel  fin.  He  lived  out  a season  in  a 
stream  where  most  of  his  brethren 
found  their  way  into  the  pan,  by 
courtesy  of  my  friend  and  because  of 
his  home  in  the  drift  pocket  that  other 
anglers  did  not  take  the  time  nor 
patience  to  explore. 

I got  a pleasant  surprise  one  after- 
noon when  I cast  my  fly  to  the  smooth 
lip  of  a two  foot  drop  of  heavy  water 
just  to  see  if  I could  float  it  into  the 
foam  below  without  it  being  pulled 
under  the  surface.  The  first  cast  was  a 
failure  as  far  as  float  was  concerned. 
An  eighteen  inch  rainbow  must  have 
been  standing  on  his  tail  in  the  falls 
waiting.  The  fight  that  followed  left 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  acro- 
batics. The  only  question  is  how  he 
was  able  to  maintain  a feeding  position 
in  such  fast  water?  Rainbows  have  the 
habit  of  lying  in  these  positions  par- 
ticularly late  in  the  season  when  the 
water  is  warm. 

Another  spot  few  anglers  try  is  the 
boiling  water  at  the  foot  of  a falls. 
The  pocket  water  and  the  main  pool 
below  such  a spot  are  generally  given 
careful  attention  but  the  foot  of  a falls 


with  its  white  water  and  foam  patches 
are  passed  by  with  scant  attention.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  trout  find 
easy  feeding  on  the  insects  and  other 
natural  foods  that  get  caught  in  the 
torrent  and  are  tumbled  helpless  or 
nearly  so  into  the  depths.  Another  in- 
dication of  good  feeding  locations  are 
the  patches  of  foam  that  mark  swirls 
or  small  backwaters  behind  stones,  logs 
or  other  obstructions.  These  collect 
floating  food  particles  which  eventually 
sink  through  the  foam  and  are  picked 
up  by  the  fish  below. 

Many  a fine  trout  has  been  caught  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  dropping  a fly 
or  nymph  on  one  of  these  foam  patches 
and  allowing  it  to  rest  until  it  sinks 
through. 

Another  stream  that  is  pounded  con- 
tinuously from  the  beginning  of  season 
to  its  end  has  a mile  of  water  that  is 
thickly  overhung  by  alders,  maples 
and  an  occasional  hemlock.  The  water 
is  of  sandstone  origin  and  crystal  clear. 
A few  trout  are  taken  in  early  spring 
on  bait  but  by  the  time  the  fly  hatches 
are  on  most  anglers  have  forsaken  this 
part  of  the  stream  for  the  broader 
water  below.  The  fishing  in  this  part 
of  the  stream  is  a specialized  sport 
calling  for  equipment  fitted  to  the  con- 
ditions. A short  rod  of  seven  feet  or  not 
more  than  seven  and  a half  feet  with 
a medium  tip.  A level  line  tipped  with 
a quick  tapered  leader  of  six  feet 
tapered  to  the  finest  possible  to  handle. 
Flies  are  of  regular  patterns  but  in 
small  sizes.  My  own  preference  is  for 
the  Adams  and  Light  Cahill  in  sizes 
16  and  18.  Black  Gnat  and  Dark  Ca- 
hill are  also  effective.  They  should  be 
tied  of  water  resistant  materials  as 
false  casting  is  practically  impossible. 
A pair  of  knee  pads  are  also  a neces- 
sity. 

Most  of  the  wading  can  be  done  from 
a crouched  position  but  once  the  proper 
place  is  reached  the  casting  is  best  ac- 
complished from  a kneeling  position 
with  the  rod  moved  parallel  with  the 
water.  With  practice  it  is  possible  to 
drive  a fly  considerable  distance  in 
these  tight  quarters  and  have  it  drop 
softly.  If  you  have  the  proper  equip- 
ment and  have  a temperament  that  will 
allow  painstaking  and  methodical  study 
of  the  individual  problem  that  each 
pool  presents  this  water  will  produce 
a half  dozen  or  more  good  trout  at  each 
fishing.  Hazards  in  the  form  of  over- 
hanging branches,  sunken  driftwood 
and  protruding  roots  give  the  cold 
water  trout  more  than  an  even  break 
on  the  light  tackle  necessary  to  bring 
a rise.  But  the  angler  must  be  con- 
stantly alert  because  an  occasional 


rattlesnake  frequents  this  vicinity  and 
adds  the  spice  of  danger. 

I have  shared  the  secret  of  this  water 
with  several  other  anglers,  who  for  the 
most  part  have  given  up  after  a suc- 
cession of  tangled  leaders,  lost  flies  and 
other  difficulties.  In  one  case  it  led 
to  three  successive  outbursts  of  sulfuric 
language  before  the  angler  burst  wild- 
eyed through  the  alders  announcing 
to  the  tree  tops  that  trout  that  chose 
to  live  in  such  a place  could  stay  there 
until  -----  the  rest  was  un- 
printable. 

The  man  who  consistently  makes 
good  catches  on  hard  fished  streams, 
combines  keen  observation,  practical 
knowledge  and  has  the  genius  for  tak- 
ing infinite  pains  in  the  practice  of  his 
art.  Nothing — no  nothing  succeeds  like 
success! 


LIGHT,  FANTASTIC 

FLY  TRIPS  TROUT 

( From  page  7) 


nymph  interpretation  is  required  to 
represent  a long-bodied  insect.  For 
small,  average  fly  hatches  such  as  the 
one  described  the  regular  shank  is 
advisable. 

This  particular  fly  I might  add  was 
dressed  with  a single,  fairly  long  firm 
dry  fly  hackle,  taken  from  the  middle 
of  a brown  roosters  neck.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  explain,  for  this  type  of  hackle 
is  very  necessary  for  the  floating  type 
of  fly.  The  filaments  are  firm,  springy 
and  lusterous.  It  must  give  the  fish  an 
impressive  replica  of  a newly  hatched 
out  nymph  fly.  The  body  of  my 
nymph -fly ( as  I have  outlined  these 
delicate  creatures,  was  of  golden 
yellow  floss.  I used  only  a single 
strand  of  the  material.  It  had  a pair 
of  short  wings,  tied  in  so  they  lay 
parallel  with  the  waters  surface  when 
the  fly  floated.  These  were  approxi- 
mately 3/8"  long,  each  one,  and  were 
fashioned  from  the  small,  narrow 
hackles  that  are  found  at  the  upper 
part  of  a barred-rock  roosters  neck. 
These  are  ideal  for  a gauzy  winged  fly. 
A good  fly  tyers  vise,  that  clamps  to 
the  edge  of  a kitchen  table,  two  wood 
posts  that  can  be  clamped  at  either 
side,  some  6"  to  8"  inches  from  vise, 
a spool  of  3M  nylon  black  winding 
thread,  a pan  of  English  type  fly  tyers 
wax,  a pair  of  small  fly  tyers’  or  mani- 
cure scissors,  a sharp  pointed  steel 
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bodkin  needle,  a pair  of  hackle  pliers, 
a small  bottle  of  fly-head  cement  or 
a bottle  of  ordinary  clear  finger-nail 
enamel  (found  at  most  any  drug  or 
ten-cent  store)  and  the  stage  is  pretty 
well  set  to  make  this  light,  delicate  fly. 

The  size  12  hook  or  a 14  can  be 
used  as  well  is  clamped  firmly  in  the 
jaws  of  the  vise  with  the  shank  and 
eye  at  top,  the  bend  in  the  jaws  and 
point  PROTRUDING,  from  jaws.  This 
last  detail  is  important!  The  thread 
can  be  brought  around  this  point  and 
held  firm  when  necessary  to  perform 
some  of  the  tricks  we  shall  deal  with. 

With  the  hook  in  position,  a strand 
of  the  3M  size  thread  is  cut.  Make  it 
about  16  inches  in  length.  By  twisting 
it  between  right  thumb  and  finger  it 
can  be  unstranded  and  one  of  its  three 
strands  can  be  drawn  off.  This  is  the 
strand  to  use  in  dressing  the  light  fly 
I am  going  to  describe.  This  delicate- 
looking  thread  is  plenty  strong,  yet  it 
is  extra  light  and  binds  the  fly  together 
without  a lot  of  bulky  windings.  The 
thread  is  then  waxed  by  drawing  it 
over  the  pan  of  fly  tyers  wax  from  end 
to  end  several  times.  This  prevents  it 
slipping,  causes  it  to  hold  fast  when 
winding.  Starting  at  the  closure  of  the 
hooks  eye,  make  the  initial  winding 
for  the  fly.  This  is  done,  according  to 
my  plan — and  others  also  use  it — by 
taking  threads  end  in  left  thumb  and 
finger  grip  and  holding  it  on  tyers  side 
of  hook  shank,  then  passing  the  thread 
with  right  thumb  and  finger  over  the 
shank  of  hook  and  bringing  it  around 
below  and  close  to  eye,  then  winding 
it  several  times  at  an  angle  toward 
hooks  upper  bend,  so  that  the  thread 
binds  down  the  end  held  in  left  hand. 
Four  wraps  and  then  two  or  three  addi- 
tional will  suffice.  Bring  the  right  hand, 
holding  threads  end,  around  so  that 
thread  passes  under  turned  down  eye 
of  hook  and  take  thread  over  to  the 
right  post.  This  post  should  have  a 
medium  size  metal  paper  clip  tacked 
firmly  to  its  top.  Pull  end  of  thread 
down  in  the  clip  to  hold  it  taut.  Now 
release  left  end  of  thread  and  cut  off 
end  close  to  binding.  Drop  a bit  of 
cement  on  this  binding  with  point  of 
bodkin. 

The  hook  is  now  ready  to  be  dressed. 
The  next  step  is  to  pluck  off  two  small 
hackles  from  the  top  of  rooster  cape. 
Match  them  with  curved  sides  together 
holding  them  firmly  with  left  thumb 
and  index  finger  down  on  the  top  of 
hook  shank.  Release  thread  and  wind 
with  right  hand  about  four  strong 
winds  around  base  of  the  hackle  tips. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  fly’s  wings. 


When  the  winds  are  firmly  completed, 
lift  the  tips  with  left  hand  and  con- 
tinue to  wind  below  them  closely  then 
continue  to  spiral  thread  firmly  on 
down  hook  shank.  Meantime,  when 
cementing  first  wraps  of  thread  daub  a 
skim  of  it  down  hook  shank  to  bend 
of  hook.  The  thread  when  spiraled 
down  hook  is  firmly  set.  At  the  bend  of 
hook  make  three  winds,  then  bring 
thread  over,  then  under  the  hook  point, 
and  fasten  to  the  paper  clip  attached 
to  top  of  post  on  the  left  side  of  vise. 
With  hands  free,  choose  a 3-inch  brown 
hackle  feather  and  wind  it  on  hook 
shank  at  the  bottom  part  of  quill;  next 
wind  on  a skeined  strand  of  yellow 
floss,  then  wind  thread  back  to  base 
of  wings  and  bring  around  under  hook 
eye  and  fasten  to  right  post. 

The  whole  thing  works  on  a system 
this  way.  Wind  and  fasten  and  arrange 
materials  and  wind  some  more.  But  re- 
member, do  not  wind  too  heavy!  Two 
to  four  wraps  of  thread  at  any  place  is 
sufficient  to  hold  the  dressing  safely  in 
place.  The  whole  idea  in  this  system 
of  building  a fly  is  to  keep  it  as  neat, 
light  and  graceful  as  possible.  It  not 
only  floats  well  if  it  is  a spent  wing, 
a cocked  wing  or  divided  wing  dry 
fly  but  behaves  well  as  a wet  fly. 
Note — there  are  no  fastenings  with 
knots  or  half  hitches  in  this  fly!  The 
two  holding  posts  at  either  side  of  the 
vise  keep  the  thread  taut  conveniently 
at  times  when  the  body,  wings,  etc.,  of 
fly  are  being  cut,  measured,  assembled 
and  placed  on  hook.  The  only  fasten- 
ings applied  is  when  fly  is  completed 
and  then  two  half  hitches  of  the  thread 
are  enough  to  pass  over  the  eye  of 
the  hook  and  drawn  taut  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  head  windings. 

The  floss  body  is  spiraled  on  evenly 
by  using  the  fingers  only  and  it  is 
fastened  down  by  winding  two  turns 
of  the  thread  about  it  just  below  base 
of  wings.  Next,  grip  the  end  tip  of 
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the  brown  hackle  with  hackle  plyers 
and  wind  it  with  a close  spiral  move- 
ment over  the  yellow  floss  and  fasten 
as  floss  was  fastened  then  continue 
winding  the  hackle  at  base  of  wings 
once,  then  between  the  wings,  in  a 
criss-cross,  once  for  each  angle.  Now 
complete  winding  of  hackle  ahead  of 
wings  as  many  times  as  sufficient 
hackle  remains.  Then  pass  thread  back 
of  hackle  pliers,  (that  are  allowed  to 
hang  down  with  tip  of  hackle  clamped 
in  jaws),  twice.  Then  ahead  of  pliers 
and  wind  around  twice.  Jerk  the  pliers 
sharply  to  break  off  tip  of  hackle  close 
to  thread.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
except,  that  five  or  six  winds  of  thread 
are  made  to  complete  the  head  of  fly, 
two  half  hitches  are  passed  over  eye  of 
fly,  while  the  hackle  is  pressed  back 
with  left  thumb  and  finger  to  prevent 
strands  of  its  protruding  ahead  of  eye. 
These  hitches  are  closely  drawn  easily 
and  carefully.  Cut  thread  with  a razor 
blade  or  scissor  tips.  Apply  two  drops 
of  head  cement  or  finger-nail  enamel 
on  head  winding  with  tip  of  bodkin. 

I recommend  this  dressing  of  a fly  as 
perhaps  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
adaptable  system.  Any  one  can  quickly 
learn  it.  When  the  fly  is  complete  it  is 
firm,  sturdy,  light  and  graceful  in  both 
slim  head  and  body  construction.  It 
floats  lightly,  will  reasonably  withstand 
all  the  punishing  strains  of  play  and 
release  of  the  various  game  fish  it  at- 
tracts. Sometimes  the  older  it  gets  the 
more  killing  it  is.  I have  taken  and 
released  as  many  as  100  large  blue- 
gills,  crappies  and  half  that  many  var- 
ious sized  bass  and  trout  on  one  fly. 
Finally  the  hook  would  snap  or  bend 
and  the  fly  would  have  to  be  dis- 
carded for  a new  one  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  hooks  for  the  dry  fly 
in  this  winding  should  be  of  light  wire 
or  flatted  forged  grades.  For  the  wet 
fly  models  I prefer  a medium  heavy  to 
heavy  wire  hook  of  forged  flat  model 
in  heavy  grades,  so  fly  will  sink  more 
readily.  A long  shank  hook  can  be  used 
for  constructing  the  bodies  of  some 
Mayfly  insects  and  drakes.  A short 
shank  is  best  for  midges  and  flies 
smaller  than  size  14  with  a Turned 
Up  eye,  to  give  better  clearance  for 
fast  sure  hooking  qualities.  A wide 
variety  of  spent  wing,  fan  wing,  di- 
vided wing  dry  flies  can  be  fashioned 
by  the  angler  using  this  system  of 
dressing.  The  species,  types  of  insects 
or  bugs  being  copied  by  the  angler 
dictates  the  amount,  color,  and  styles  of 
dressing  materials  used.  On  plain 
bodied  flies  where  the  body  winding  is 
from  a plain  material  or  with  a spiral- 
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ing  of  gold,  silver  or  colored  metal  tin- 
sel, the  hackle  should  be  tied  in  first 
and  wound  up  stem  of  hook  first.  Then 
the  body  materials  added,  tied  off  and 
hackle  wound  to  form  the  head  hackle 
or  collar  of  fly.  Or,  two  variegated  (of 
two  colors)  hackles  can  be  used,  strip- 
ping the  base  of  hackle  of  its  filaments, 
then  winding  these  hackles  in  last  and 
separately  with  hackle  pliers  and  tying 
off  to  form  a very  killing  variegated 
hackle  to  the  fly. 


HOW  TO  BECOME 

A SPINSTER 

( From  page  9) 


Since  most  spinning  anglers  are  one- 
rod  fishermen,  he  should  consider  his 
lures  first,  then  choose  the  weight  of 
rod  for  his  purpose.  Lures  weighing 
from  Vie  to  % ounce  are  handled 
nicely  on  the  light  spinning  rod.  Me- 
dium rods  are  best  used  with  lures  of 
% to  % ounce. 

If  you  own  bait-casting  equipment, 
you’re  set  up  to  cast  lures  in  the  % 
or  % ounce  category.  Logically,  then, 
you  should  select  a light-action  rod 
which  would  permit  casting  lures  from 
%6  to  % ounce.  Lacking  bait-casting 
gear,  the  fisherman  who  wishes  to  cast 
baits  as  heavy  as  % ounce  on  spinning 
equipment  should,  by  all  means,  ob- 
tain the  medium  weight  rod.  With 
such  equipment,  however,  he  is  limited 
technically  to  use  of  lures  not  lighter 
than  % ounce. 

Obviously,  both  medium  and  light 
rods  will  cast  % ounce  and  *4  ounce 
lures.  If  the  angler  will  limit  himself 
to  lures  in  those  weights  either  rod 
will  perform  well. 

With  rod  selected,  true  balance  of 
the  outfit  stems  from  obtaining  the 
proper  line.  Whether  the  line  be  of 
braided  nylon  or  a single  strand  of 
soft  monofilament  is  not  too  important, 
although  monofilament  in  lighter 
weights  is  preferred  by  most  spin- 
fishermen.  Light-weight  monofilaments 
cast  well,  stand  abrasion  and  are  less 
visible  in  the  water.  Using  mono- 
filament, we  seldom  use  a leader.  In 
tests  beyond  6 or  8 pounds,  they  be- 
come a bit  too  heavy  and  stiff  for 
trouble-free  use.  Braided  lines  are 
preferable  in  heavier  weights. 

If  you  select  the  light-weight  spin- 
ning rod  and  cast  lures  from  Vie  to 
% ounce,  buy  a 3-pound  monofilo- 


ment  line.  Lures  from  Vs  to  V2  ounce 
should  be  cast  on  the  same  rod  with  a 
4-pound  monofilament  line.  An  extra 
reel  spool  will  take  care  of  the  odd 
line. 

The  line  must  not  be  so  heavy  that 
the  weight  of  the  lure  being  used  is 
insufficient  to  pull  it  off  the  reel,  at 
least  for  the  distance  expected.  Con- 
versely, heavier  lures  require  heavier 
lines  to  prevent  snapping  the  line  in 
casting  these  additional  weights.  Natur- 
ally, line  diameter  should  be  consid- 
ered along  with  weight,  although  most 
good  monofilament  fines  are  sized 
more  or  less  uniformly.  As  a guide,  a 
4-pound  monofilament  will  run  about 
.008. 

Should  you  select  a medium-weight 
rod,  buy  a 6-pound  monofilament  fine 
to  take  care  of  Vi  to  % ounce  lures. 
Note  that  V4  to  V2  ounce  lures,  when 
used  with  the  light  rod,  require  only 
a 4-pound  line.  On  the  stiffer,  medium- 
weight  rod,  a 6-pound  line  is  essential, 
especially  when  taking  large  fish,  to 
prevent  line  breakage  when  the  hook 
is  set.  Lighter  action  of  the  light- 
weight rod  acts  as  a shock  absorber  on 
the  4-pound  line,  but  the  stiffer,  me- 
dium-weight rod  doesn’t  serve  this 
function  with  a line  below  six  pounds. 

Spinning  tackle  is  assembled  with 
the  reel  placed  at  different  points  on 
the  rod  butt,  depending  on  the  weight 
of  lure  being  used.  In  casting  the 
lightest-weight  lures  recommended  for 
any  given  weight  of  rod,  place  the  reel 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  butt.  This 
extends  the  length  of  the  rod,  provid- 
ing a more  supple  spring  for  propelling 
the  lure  forward.  Use  of  heavier  lures 
necessitates  moving  the  reel  farther  up 
the  butt  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
lure-weight  and  provides  additional 
backbone  to  the  rod. 

Casting  with  spinning  equipment  is 
a comparatively  simple  operation,  es- 
pecially for  anglers  who  have  handled 
bait-casting  or  fly-casting  tackle. 
Many  spin-fishermen  utilize  the  quick 
snap- cast  used  with  heavier  lures  on 
bait- casting  gear.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quires a bit  of  timing,  but  still  the 
operation  isn’t  difficult. 

Thumbing  of  the  reel — always  a 
problem  with  novice  bait-casters — is 
eliminated  in  spinning.  As  long  as  the 
lure  is  flipped  forward  with  sufficient 
wrist  action  to  propel  it,  the  line  will 
peel  off  the  reel  automatically  without 
any  effort  or  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  fisherman.  Pulling  sewing  thread 
off  the  end  of  a wooden  spool  is  a 
good  example  of  the  spinning  line  and 
reel  in  action. 


An  even  simpler  form  of  casting  is 
performed  by  permitting  the  lure  to 
hang  8 or  10  inches  from  the  rod  tip. 
The  rod  is  brought  straight  forward 
and  the  line  is  released  as  the  rod 
reaches  a 45-degree  angle.  The  lure 
shoots  towards  the  target  and  is 
stopped  when  outgoing  line  is  arrested 
by  pressure  of  the  right  forefinger 
against  the  reel  spool. 

Most  popular  brand  spinning  reels 
function  pretty  much  along  similar 
lines  insofar  as  pre-casting  operations 
are  concerned.  Generally,  the  line  is 
picked  up  with  the  right  forefinger 
and  held  against  the  rod  butt.  The 

reel  handle  is  reversed  one-half  turn 
to  back  the  line  pickup  finger  out  of 
the  way  for  casting.  The  pickup  is 

then  snapped  open  with  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  cast  made.  After 
the  lure  has  hit  the  water  the  left 

hand  merely  operates  the  reel  handle. 
As  the  spool  begins  oscillating  the 

pickup  snaps  into  place,  picks  up  the 
line  and  lays  it  back  on  the  reel  spool. 

Selection  and  operation  of  spinning 
gear  is  as  simple  as  that.  Proper  bal- 
ance and  utilization  of  the  spinning 
outfit  is  important,  and  consideration 
of  these  factors  will  eliminate  difficul- 
ties under  actual  fishing  conditions. 

Spinning  cannot  be  considered  to 
replace  bait-casting  or  fly-casting,  but 
rather  is  an  adjunct  to  both.  All  have 
their  proper  place  on  the  fishing  scene. 
Most  anglers  who  haven’t  tried  spin- 
ning will  find  that  it  opens  up  new 
angling  horizons. 

Our  first  experience  with  spin-fish- 
ing will  remain  forever  in  our  mind. 
We  had  just  rigged  up  new  spinning 
tackle  on  the  shore  of  a trout  lake  one 
early  summer  evening  and  had  ambled 
down  to  the  boat  dock  to  while  away 
a few  moments  getting  our  timing  in 
shape.  We  attached  a small  red-and- 
white  spoon  to  the  end  of  our  fine 
and  made  perhaps  a dozen  preliminary 
casts. 

On  the  next  toss  the  lure  fluttered 
toward  the  bottom  and  almost  in- 
stantly was  taken  viciously  by  a hun- 
gry trout  which  later  tipped  the  scales 
at  better  than  three  pounds.  Needless 
to  say,  our  faith  in  spinning  was  well 
established  on  that  initial  effort! 
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By  D.  L.  Johnson 


When  fishing  time  is  drawing  near 
We  study  catalogues, 

And  meditate  on  all  the  bait 
From  worms  to  little  frogs. 

Those  lovely  dreams  that  come  to  man 
When  he  prepares  to  fish, 

The  thrill  he  gets,  from  digging  worms, 
Are  as  sweet  as  one  cotdd  wish. 

And  with  old  clothes  long  laid  away 
A creel,  a reel,  a rod, 

He  hikes  to  places  far  away 
Just  him,  and  them,  and  God. 

—Texas  Game  and  Fish 


“CHUB  CHOWDER!” 


w* 
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Dear  Editor: 

Carp  will  take  a Flatfish!  Enclosed  is 
snapshot  of  a 29-inch,  11-pound  carp 
taken  during  the  past  summer  at  Pyma- 
tunlng  Lake.  It  snatched  at  an  X-4  orange 
Flatfish  on  3-lb.  test  spinning  line  and 
took  me  almost  a half  hour  to  land  the 
fish  which  had  the  plug  squarely  in  his 
mouth. 

JIM  GREEN. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

I sure  do  enjoy  the  Angler  over  here 
and  look  forward  to  receiving  it  each 
month.  In  regard  to  fishing  around  the 
Post  . . . it’s  very  poor,  the  rivers  hold 
mostly  non-game  fish  (carp,  chubsuckers 
and  the  like).  These  chubsuckers  or 
“chubs”  as  I call  them  usually  average  6 
inches  or  so,  a 10  incher  considered  a 
big  one.  These  fish  are  very  shy  and  hard 
to  catch  in  still,  clear  waters.  The  few 
I’ve  caught  were  in  fast  water  or  after 
dark. 

I’ve  used  dry  flies  for  them  while  they 
were  surface  feeding  steadily  but  they 
“spooked”  after  a few  careful  casts,  the 
most  elusive  chub  I’ve  ever  seen  but  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  French  fish  for 
them.  Most  of  them  still  fish,  using  a 
long  tapered  cane  pole,  a very  fine  nylon 
leader  material  for  line,  a tiny  fine-wire 
hook  usually  baited  with  maggots  or  tiny 
seeds  plus  a tiny  bobber  attached. 

The  French  cherish  these  little  chubs 
and  keep  them  no  matter  what  the  size, 
and  make  a fish  chowder  from  them.  I 
made  it  to  Southern  Germany  this  past 
summer  and  had  some  fine  trout  fishing 
in  clear  mountain  streams.  One  stream 
held  “native”  browns  and  rainbows,  the 
other  stream  higher  up  held  many  brown- 
ies. I used  the  same  flies  I do  on  the 
streams  in  and  around  “Philly.”  The  Black 


Gnat  and  Royal  Coachman  both  in  12’s 
did  the  trick.  The  brownies  really  took 
to  the  Black  Gnat,  and  of  course  the 
rainbows  to  the  Coachman.  The  Bavarian 
country  in  Germany  is  a “sportsman’s 
paradise.”  I would  have  loved  to  have 
been  stationed  there. 

PVT.  WILLIAM  WOLF. 
Somewhere  in  France. 


We  received  a letter  from  Pvt.  Wolf  last 
month  along  with  story  on  bass  fishing 
around  Philadelphia  by  Dick  Garrity.  Ad- 
vance copy  and  pressure  of  squeezing 
everything  into  32  pages  forced  us  to  re- 
gretfully delete  the  story.  Perhaps  we  may 
find  a spot  for  it  in  a future  issue. 


Dear  Sir: 

Here’s  a snapshot  of  my  son,  Paul,  with 
two  largemouth  bass  taken  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning  area  last  season.  I enjoy  reading 
the  Angler  very  much. 

HARRIS  J.  BOEHMER. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEEDS  HELP! 

Dear  Sir: 

Would  like  to  have  this  published  to 
see  if  you  or  a reader  can  help  me.  I read 
several  magazines  and  one  of  them  had 
a process  for  making  hard  shell  crawfish 
turn  soft.  If  you  have  this  will  you  re- 
print it?  I catch  my  limit  of  hardshells 
at  night  while  fishing  in  the  river  with 
a minnow  trap  but  the  soft  ones  will  not 
crawl  in  it.  I found  a way  of  making  a 
nice  light  at  my  bobbers  on  the  bank.  I 
have  an  oil  torch  but  could  not  buy  a 
wick  here  for  it.  I found  a short  piece 
of  copper  pipe  one  half  by  six  inches.  I 
use  a piece  of  soft  used  sashcord  about  a 
foot  long  through  this.  When  put  in  a 
small  open  top  can  or  glass  jar  it  works 
fine.  I take  a bottle  of  kerosene  oli  with 
a screw  cap  on.  This  is  used  for  the  torch 
and  to  start  a fire  with  wet  wood  when 
needed.  This  is  light  to  carry  and  used 
wick  can  be  thrown  away  when  returning 
to  get  rid  of  odor.  Thanks  for  helping 
a steady  reader. 

ARTHUR  PHAR. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Anyone  have  a process  to  turn  hardshells 
into  softshells.  On  crayfish,  that  is. 


Don’t  Just  Say  — 

WHERE'S  MY  ANGLER? 

Chances  Are  You  Forgot  to 
Renew  Your  Subscription 

SEND  THAT  RENEWAL  IN  TODAY! 

$1.00 — Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


THEY  and  WE 

or 

Is  This  What’s  Wrong  With  Your  Sportsman’s  Club? 

Ever  hear  a member  say— “THEY”  ought  to  run  our  club  this  way!”?? 

Ever  wonder  who  are  THEY,  who  get  the  brunt  the  live-long  day? 

THEY  are  the  ones  some  call  a clique,  who  plan  the  work  so  tilings  will  tick. 

THEY  fix  the  lights  and  sweep  the  lloor;  THEY  handle  every  needed  chore. 
THEY  keep  the  clubroom  up  to  snuff;  THEY  worry  about  the  heat  and  stuff. 

THEY  line  up  speakers,  pictures,  too,  and  people  who  will  work  for  you. 
THEY  do  the  leg-work,  write  the  mail,  provide  a program  without  fail. 

Director’s  meetings  THEY  attend,  committee  meetings  without  end. 

On  evenings  THEY  could  spend  at  home,  on  your  club's  business  THEY  must 
roam. 

THEY  take  new  members  into  hand;  THEY  run  instruction  sessions;  and 
THEY  must  manage  all  the  work  the  other  members  like  to  shirk. 

Some  pay  their  dues  and  think  that  this  permits  them  to  stand  by  and  hiss. 
THEY  pay  the  same  dues,  it  is  true,  but  gain  no  more  than  YOU  and  YOU. 

Is  paying  dues  your  duty’s  end,  or  do  a helping  hand  you  lend? 

As  true  as  “God  can  make  a tree,”  YOU  ought  to  change  the  THEY  to  WE. 

“Tenny”  Jones,  Secretary, 
League  of  Ohio  Sportsmen 

Reprinted  courtesy  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


February  15,  1955 


To  the  Fishermen  of  Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania  is  proud  of  its  nearly  10,000  miles  of  good 
fishing  streams  which  are  an  invaluable  part  of  its  natural  domain  and 
which  daily  afford  the  angler  a constant  proof  why  this  Commonwealth 
has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  recreational 
centers  of  the  entire  United  States. 

By  tradition  and  conviction,  the  Commonwealth  is  whole- 
heartedly devoted  to  the  fullest  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
Pennsylvania  is  likewise  committed  to  the  constructive  policy  of 
creating  the  widest  opportunity  for  their  proper  use  by  all  our 
citizens  for  the  sound  purposes  of  health,  recreation,  and  prosperity. 

In  establishing  research  stations  for  improving  the  biologi- 
cal conditions  of  fish  life,  in  developing  hatcheries  to  stock  our 
many  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  with  a variety  of  finny  game,  in  lo- 
cating new  fishing  sites  close  to  areas  of  population  density  so  as 
to  expand  fishing  facilities  for  our  many  avid  sportsmen  of  rod  and 
reel,  the  Commonwealth  is  carrying  its  administrative  share  in  further- 
ing the  mutual  and  successful  program  of  State  responsibility  and  pri- 
vate cooperation  which  your  personal  support  has  largely  brought  about. 

The  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  assured  that  this  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  increase  the  growth  of  this  great  natural  sport 
and  realize  the  greatest  opportunity  for  its  enjoyment  within  the 
45,000  square  miles  of  extraordinarily  diversified  terrain  that  the 
Commonwealth  embraces. 

The  followers  of  this  ancient  avocation  know  by  experience 
the  personal  joys  and  happiness  the  piscatorial  art  allows.  Fishing 
offers  the  promise  of  spiritual  and  physical  reconstruction  to  its 
devotees--release  from  the  grind  of  daily  undertakings,  freedom  from 
the  crushing  tensions  and  crisis-consciousness  of  ordinary  life  in  an 
atom-harassed  age.  Like  Izaak  Walton,  many  Pennsylvanians  may  well 
say,  as  they  use  the  unrivalled  natural  facilities  of  Pennsylvania  to 
cast  a strike,  "You  will  find  angling  like  the  virtue  of  humility;  it 
has  calmness  of  spirit  and  a world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon 
it." 


Your  State  Administration  will  work  ceaselessly  with  you  to 
protect  our  patrimony  of  lakes,  clear  streams,  abundant  game  fish,  and 
promote  the  wholesome  and  overpowering  attraction  of  our  Commonwealth's 
outdoors.  Together  let  us  resolve  that  the  great  sport  of  fishing  will 
continue  to  hold  proper  priority  in  the  concern  both  of  State  Govern- 


Pennsylvania  Angler 
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WATER  POLLUTION 

and  the  ANGLER 


By  BILL  WOLF 


We’ll  be  the  first  to  admit  the  writer  knows  more  about  pollu- 
tion, its  causes  and  effects  than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 
Widely  traveled,  Mr.  Wolf  has  been  writing  on  and  studying  the 
problem  for  several  decades.  Here  is  another  of  his  distinguished 
articles  on  the  subject  that  is  tops  in  just  plain  common  sense. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


OF  all  sportsmen,  anglers  are  most 
concerned  with  water  pollution.  It 
also  affects  hunting  and  trapping  by 
killing  or  driving  away  waterfowl  and 
animals  that  inhabit  water;  but  it  is 
not  totally  destructive.  It  affects  boat- 
ing, but  only  after  it  has  become  com- 
pletely intolerable,  a condition  seldom 
reached  from  the  boating  standpoint. 
It  affects  swimming,  but  pools  can  be 
built  and  filled  with  clean  water  when 
streams  and  lakes  are  no  longer  safe. 

Anglers,  however,  are  completely 
helpless  in  the  face  of  widespread 
pollution  because  it  can  ruin  their 
sport  completely.  Anglers  are  first  to 
notice  pollution  because  they  see  its 
results  in  fish  kills.  Anglers  are  first 
to  voice  complaints  when  they  discover 
pollution.  And  anglers  usually  are  last 
to  admit  that  anybody’s  doing  anything 
about  curing  pollution.  They  want  im- 
mediate results,  both  punitive  and  pre- 
ventive. 

Let  us  discuss  water  pollution  solely 
from  the  angler’s  side  of  the  case.  From 
such  a discussion  may  come  a better 
understanding  of  the  problem,  and  its 
solutions. 

There  are,  for  example,  various  kinds 
of  pollution,  and  those  which  are  most 
spectacular  in  their  effects  upon  fish 
often  are  the  least  harmful  in  the  long 
run.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  convince  a 
fisherman  of  this,  however.  When  he 
sees  a lot  of  dead  fish  floating  in  a 
stream,  or  belly  up  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake,  he  goes  howling  into  action.  Per- 
haps he  and  his  friends  trace  the  source 
of  pollution  to  a chemical  plant  which 
has  accidentally  dumped  a load  of 
poison  into  the  stream.  I say  acci- 
dentally because,  believe  it  or  not,  most 
firms  do  have  public  consciences  and 
won’t  willingly  poison  streams.  Usually, 
a lot  of  their  employes,  and  probably 
the  owners,  too,  also  fish. 

Having  found  the  source,  the  fisher- 
man reports  it  to  his  club,  to  the  local 
fish  warden,  demands  action  by  the 
State  Fish  Commission,  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, police,  everybody.  This  shows  a 
good  healthy  interest  in  his  sport,  but 
the  occasional,  one-shot  injection  of 
poison  into  a stream  is  one  of  the 
easiest  forms  of  pollution  to  deal  with, 
and  a simple  report  to  one  of  the 
agencies  concerned  would  bring  action. 
The  action  usually  is  an  order  to  stop 
the  pollution,  and  a fine  often  is  im- 
posed. The  fisherman  invariably  feels 
this  fine  is  too  small. 

Actually,  no  great  or  lasting  harm  is 
done  by  such  accidental  fish  poison- 
ings. This  is  not  to  say  that  they  should 


be  condoned,  but  a stream  has  amazing 
powers  to  recover  quickly  from  such  a 
blow.  As  soon  as  the  pollution  is  ended, 
the  stream  starts  to  come  back.  Fish 
from  above  and  below  the  polluted  area 
move  into  the  section  where  the  fish 
life  was  killed  off  and  repopulate  it. 
With  the  exception  of  stocked  trout 
streams,  there  are  too  many  fish  in 
most  of  our  waters.  I’ll  prove  that 
statement  any  time  you  want  to  go 
fly  fishing  with  me  for  bass,  yellow 
perch,  bluegills,  and  so  on.  We’ll  catch 
so  many  runty,  undersized  fish  that  it 
will  be  annoying.  They  actually  need 
more  room  to  grow,  and  they  repopu- 
late an  area  poisoned  by  pollution  so 
quickly  that  it  soon  becomes  over- 
crowded again. 

This  type  of  pollution  is  spectacular, 
and  makes  a deep  impression,  but  the 
same  angler  who  jumps  up  and  down 
on  the  banks  with  rage  when  he  wit- 
nesses it  is  likely  to  overlook  com- 
pletely more  insidious  forms  of  stream 
poisoning  where  his  help  in  eliminating 
it  would  have  more  lasting  results. 
Some  of  this  pollution  has  been  going 
on  literally  for  centuries,  and  it  can’t 
be  eradicated  in  a day,  but  only  by  the 
patient,  understanding  work  of  many 
persons,  including  the  angler  himself, 
over  a long  period  of  time. 

Pollution  in  Pennsylvania  started 
when  the  first  man  arrived  here.  We 
won’t  go  back  as  far  as  the  Indians, 
but  start  with  the  first  white  settlers. 
Streams  always  were  considered  the 
running  sewers  of  the  Old  World  cities 
and  settlements.  They  became  the  same 
in  this  State.  Any  industry  requiring 
the  use  of  water,  whether  established 
in  an  early  Pennsylvania  town  or  out 
in  the  country,  became  a source  of 
pollution.  The  farmer  who  cleared  the 
land  and  plowed  it  added  to  pollution 
by  increasing  siltation.  Mining  added 
two  new  means  of  pollution — coal  and 
other  silt,  and  “sulphur  water,”  or  acid 
mine  water.  Dairying,  metal  working, 
canning,  paper  making,  meat  process- 
ing, everything  that  man  did  involving 
water  poisoned  the  water. 

That  process  began  almost  three 
hundred  years  ago  with  the  first  Penn- 
sylvania settlements.  It  continues  today, 
although  we  are  now  trying  to  cure 
it,  and  doing  better  at  it  than  most 
states.  We  are  even  adding  new  sources 
of  pollution,  however.  I doubt  whether 
anyone  owning  one  of  the  new  electric 
garbage  grinders  (comminutors)  that 
mince  animal  and  vegetable  wastes  and 
flush  it  down  the  drain  would  consider 
himself  a polluter  of  streams,  but  he  is 
unless  his  community  gives  sewage 


primary  and  secondary  treatment.  Such 
organic  wastes  consume  the  oxygen  in 
a stream,  and  often  make  stream  life 
impossible. 

Something  that  has  been  at  least  two 
centuries  in  the  making  can’t  be  cured 
overnight.  Furthermore,  the  angler 
must  remember  tkati'fre  will  be  con- 
sidered last  in  any  sfream  cleanup,  no 
matter  how  important  he  considers 
his  sport.  That  is,  his  reason  for  want- 
ing clean  water  is  the  least  important. 
If  it  comes  to  a downright  choice  of 
whether  there  shall  be  fish  in  a stream, 
or  industrial  poisons  that  come  from  an 
industry  supplying  a livelihood  to 
thousands,  you  can  bank  on  it,  there 
won’t  be  any  fishing.  This  attitude  was 
brought  home  to  me  forcibly  one  time 
in  Florida.  A paper-making  firm  pol- 
luted the  waters  terribly,  killing  fish 
life,  damaging  boat  hulls,  and  creating 
an  intolerable  stench  in  the  air.  I was 
talking  to  one  of  the  firm’s  workers. 
“That  may  stink  to  you,”  he  said, 
nodding  toward  the  plant,  “but  it 
smells  like  ham  and  eggs  on  the  table 
to  me.” 

Before  fishing  comes  public  health. 
Before  fishing  comes  industrial  use  of 
water,  like  it  or  not.  Before  fishing 
comes  a multitude  of  water  uses  that 
are  necessary  to  our  state  economy. 
This  does  not  mean  that  water  inevi- 
tably must  be  polluted — it  only  means 
that  water  is  most  necessary  to  our 
survival  as  a social  group,  and  not  as 
a body  of  anglers. 

However,  the  angler’s  chief  hope  for 
streams  that  run  clean,  and  lakes  that 
are  without  heavy  pollution,  lies  in 
just  the  other  needs  of  water.  Industry, 
cities,  dairies,  all  need  clean  water. 
They  can’t  get  along  with  “dirty” 
water  no  matter  how  much  they  also 
dirty  water,  and  their  need  for  clean 
water  eventually  will  help  the  pollu- 
tion problem  more  than  any  violent 
demands  for  immediate  solution.  We 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  clean 
water  is  as  vital  to  our  well-being  as 
pure  food. 

There  is  no  hope  of  our  streams  ever 
returning  to  a pristine  state,  such  as 
they  were  in  a thousand  years  ago,  so 
long  as  man  uses  them.  The  best  that 
we  can  possibly  expect  is  water  that  has 
been  used  by  municipalities,  industries, 
agriculture,  mines  and  other  water- 
consumers,  and  then  has  been  returned 
to  the  streams  in  a reasonably  clear, 
non- toxic  state,  free  from  objectionable 
odors  or  content.  If,  after  all  the  uses 
to  which  water  must  be  put,  we  still 
have  streams  capable  of  supporting 

( Turn  to  page  22) 
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Family  Fishing 

is  Fun! 

By  KEITH  C.  SCHUYLER 


REATHES  there  a man  with  soul 
so  dead,  who  never  to  himself 
has  said,  “Guess  I’ll  take  the  family 
fishing.” 

Ha! 

And,  breathes  there  yet  a man  with 
soul  so  strong,  who  having  tried,  will 
go  along  with  the  statement,  “That 
wasn’t  so  bad;  I’ll  do  it  again.” 

Many  are  the  fine  fathers  and  hus- 
bands who  have  made  the  first  state- 
ment in  good  faith  and  pure  innocence. 
But  only  that  rugged  individual  with 
stout  heart,  infinite  patience  and  an 


especially  deep  affection  for  his  spouse 
and  his  offspring  will  venture  the  sec- 
ond . . . and  mean  it. 

With  complete  disregard  for  modesty 
and  the  comradery  said  to  exist  among 
men  of  the  great  outdoors,  this  writer 
includes  himself  as  one  of  those  of 
the  stout  heart,  infinite  patience,  etc. 
There,  I’ve  said  it.  Furthermore,  I can 
prove  that  you  can  take  the  family 
fishing  and  actually  enjoy  yourself. 

It  ain’t  easy.  You  have  to  practice. 

Now,  in  that  last  statement  is  con- 
tained the  clue  to  becoming  one  of 


those  of  the  stout  hearts.  You  have 
to  throw  yourself  into  this  thing  from 
an  entirely  new  approach.  Whereas 
your  preparation  for  the  average  ang- 
ling excursion  may  consist  of  grab- 
bing your  lunch  (so  lovingly  pre- 
pared by  your  wife) , rewarding  the 
lady  with  a peck  on  the  cheek  and 
sprinting  out  the  back  way  for  the 
car  (no  real  fisherman  fails  to  keep 
his  tackle  in  his  car  trunk  today)  to 
avoid  the  kids  and  their  questions,  a 
family  fishing  trip  requires  much  more. 

First,  you’ve  gotta  get  bait.  Not  just 
the  few  worms  you  normally  hide  in 
an  inside  pocket  when  you  go  fly 
angling,  you’ll  need  a lotta  bait.  True, 
the  fish  aren’t  likely  to  require  any 
more  than  normal,  but  you’ll  be  feed- 
ing worms  to  the  tree  limbs,  rocks, 
stumps  and  assorted  debris  that  grow 
where  you  are  planning  to  go.  Instead 
of  one  hook  to  worry  about,  you  must 
count  at  least  one  for  each  member  of 
the  family. 

If  you  are  planning  to  leave  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  be  sure  to 
tell  your  wife  that  you’d  like  to  get 
going  by  six.  All  things  being  equal, 
that  will  have  you  pulling  away  from 
the  house  by  nine,  or  nine-thirty. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  for 
this;  all  of  which  are  good  ones.  The 
house  must  be  completely  clean  while 
no  one  is  in  it;  the  milk  must  be 
brought  in;  the  dog  must  be  fed, 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  along;  the 
hedge  shears  must  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Brown;  and,  oh  my  goodness,  Nellie 
Flannagan  just  must  be  told  that  your 
wife  will  have  two  dozen  cookies  for 
the  bake  sale  next  week  (you  re  licked 
right  there,  because  Nellie’s  husband 
doesn’t  have  to  be  at  work  until  nine 
o’clock,  and  she  never  gets  up  before 
eight) . However,  all  these  little  details 
will  iron  themselves  out  Oops  ■ • • 

forgot!  Junior  simply  must  have  on 
a clean  shirt,  and  “Nellie  spent  so 
much  time  on  the  phone  yesterday 
that  I didn’t  get  to  shirts.” 

Ignore  that  bachelor  in  the  back 
row  who  can’t  understand  why  a kid 
has  to  have  on  a clean  shirt  just  to 
go  fishing. 

Your  nine-thirty  time  may  wear  a 
little  thin  (that  nine  o’clock  was  just 
a wild  guess) , depending  upon  whether 
your  wife  has  anything  to  wear 
Things  may  be  further  complicated  if 
you  have  little  girls.  But,  heh,  heh, 
here  we  are,  all  ready  to  go,  a full 
two  minutes  before  ten  o’clock  Allow 
a few  minutes  more  for  Bobby  to  run 
back  to  the  bathroom,  once  around 
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the  block  to  return  for  the  lunch,  and 
we’re  on  our  way  at  last. 

And,  heaven  help  you  if  you  forget 
to  get  gas  in  the  car.  You’re  always 
holding  things  up! 

Those  who  have  been  following 
closely  what  has  been  said  up  to  this 
point  can  see  how  really  simple  it  is  to 
get  started  on  a family  fishing  trip. 
The  timing,  give  or  take  a few  min- 
utes here  and  there  . . . depending 
upon  the  number  of  kids,  is  perfect. 
From  this  point  on  things  are  almost 
bound  to  run  as  smoothly  as  the  en- 
gineering marvel  which  transports  you 
to  your  fishing  ground  And,  usually  it 
does.  Enroute  you  can  ride  along  as 
carefree  as  the  breeze  which  whips 
Bobby’s  hat  off  when  he  sticks  his 
head  out  the  window  for  a better, 
“Look  at  the  moo  cowses!”  But,  there 
is  little  to  think  about  except  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  until  your 
wife  injects  some  little  gem  into  the 
conversation  such  as,  “John,  I’m  wor- 
ried. I can’t  remember  whether  I did 
or  didn’t  pull  the  plug  on  the  ironing 
cord.”  This  will  serve  to  keep  your 
mind  somewhat  occupied  until  much 
later  in  the  day  as  you  try  to  remem- 
ber whether  or  not  your  fire  insurance 
is  paid. 

So,  with  the  thrilling  sound  of  fire 
engine  sirens  occasionally  mingling  in 
your  mind  with  the  child-like  noise 
coming  from  the  fighting  kids  in  the 
back  seat,  you  speed  along  to  the  sweet 
shores  of  the  Upanddown  River.  Al- 
ready you  have  saved  yourself  an 
hour’s  drive  by  changing  your  origi- 
nal destination  from  Mud  Lake.  The 
fish  have  been  hitting  like  mad  up  at 
the  lake.  But,  who  wants  to  go  way 
up  there  when  the  river  is  so  much 
closer;  especially  since  there  is  not 
time  enough  to  make  the  drive. 

Pulling  as  close  to  the  stream  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  kids  can  see  the 
water,  you  park  safely.  Quite  safely,  in 
fact.  For  in  their  childish  eagerness  to 
see  the  river,  the  little  ones  knock 
your  hat  over  your  eyes  and  the  right 
rear  wheel  settles  firmly  in  a ground- 
hog hole.  There  is  now  absolutely  no 
chance  of  the  car  drifting  over  the 
river  bank. 

At  this  point  the  experienced  fam- 
ily fisherman  will  remove  all  the  tackle, 
lunch,  baby  bottles  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies  from  the  car,  then  lock 
it.  With  the  kids  inside.  Depending 
upon  whether  or  not  he  is  known  in 
the  area,  he  will  also  run  the  windows 
up  to  shut  out  the  sound  of  little 
voices  to  others  who  may  be  fishing 
within  a five-minute  drive  of  the  spot. 


After  the  required  number  of  trips  to 
get  everything  set  up  at  the  old  fish- 
ing hole,  he  returns  to  the  car,  un- 
locks it,  steps  safely  behind  the  nearest 
tree,  and  with  just  the  right  amount 
of  encouragement,  says,  “Alright  chil- 
dren, you  may  go  down  to  the  river 
now  if  you  wish.” 

In  a large  percentage  of  cases,  they 
will.  Actually,  you  can  almost  always 
count  on  at  least  one  of  them  con- 
tinuing right  on  into  the  river.  For 
the  latter  reason,  it  is  well  to  have 
your  wife  stationed  at  a strategic  spot 
with  a fairly  heavy  club.  Depending 
upon  her  agility,  or  the  size  of  the 
club,  you  have  a fifty-fifty  chance  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  an  im- 
mediate fire  to  dry  clothing. 

In  the  next  moment,  your  heart  will 
swell  with  pride  as  you  see  the  en- 
thusiasm that  each  has  for  fishing.  You 
know  now  that  it  was  all  worth  it. 
The  really  smart  Daddy  will  have  the 
little  darlings  draw  straws  to  see  who 
gets  the  first  line  he  throws  in  the 
water  with  Mom  and  her  club  stand- 
ing by  to  ensure  a fair  vote.  Then,  as 


each  is  seated  quietly  and  eagerly  by 
a rod  and  line  of  his  or  her  own, 
watching  for  that  telltale  nibble  which 
may  be  the  mild  prelude  to  a furious 
battle  between  kid  an  carp,  catfish  or 
tin  can,  take  a look.  There  they  are; 
that’s  your  family!  Take  a good  look, 
Mister.  As  a matter  of  fact,  take  a 
quick  look. 

The  elapsed  time  between  getting  the 
last  line  in  the  water  until  at  least 
half  of  them  are  back  out  on  the  bank, 
according  to  the  last  survey,  varies 
somewhere  between  thirty  and  ninety 
seconds. 

Things  never  grow  monotonous.  As 
you  flit  from  line  to  line,  baiting 
hooks,  removing  tangles,  sponging 
noses,  drying  tears  and  wiping  mud 
from  happy  little  faces,  time  passes 
swiftly.  Until  at  last  comes  the  great 
moment.  Providing  that  neither  the  dog 
nor  the  youngest  child  has  knocked 
your  rod  into  the  water,  you  see  that 
you  have  a bite.  A good  one!  Now 
your  family  shall  know  why  you 
brought  them  along  in  the  first  place. 

( Turn  to  page  25) 
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Spring,  Coal  Barges 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  WHISKERS,  a 
character  on  the  list  of  thousands  of 
Pennsylvania  anglers  in  early  spring. 
Favored  spot  is  the  Susquehanna. 


By  DON  SHBNER 


(Illustrations  by  author) 


THE  ice  break-up  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River  never  fails  to  start  a 
chain  reaction.  Coal  dredging  equip- 
ment, anchored  in  backwaters  and 
coves  during  the  winter  freeze,  puts 
out  from  port  and  is  seen  chugging 
upstream  to  newly  found  beds  of  fine 
coal.  Along  about  the  same  time  the 
spring  blossoms  begin  opening  and  the 
spring  run  of  catfish  and  suckers  be- 
gin feeding,  bringing  schools  of  ang- 
lers out  in  force  to  limber  up  their 
rods  and  reels. 

The  ice  break-up  begins  with  the 
first  real  spring  thaw  and  before  the 
last  piece  breaks  loose  from  the  shore- 
line, a few  anglers  appear  to  clear 
the  surface  of  a favorite  eddy  and 
assist  the  ice  downstream  with  the 
current.  Word  spreads  quickly  through 
the  towns  along  the  banks  the  catties 
and  suckers  are  biting!  Familiar  sights 
then  are  groups  of  fishermen  relaxing 
on  the  river  banks  or  reclining  on 
anchored  coal  barges,  pulling  in  nice 
strings  of  husky  catfish  and  suckers. 

One  such  place  along  the  winding 
Susquehanna  occurs  in  Columbia-Lu- 
zeme  Counties  where  the  river  is  wide 
and  deep,  twisting  and  bending 
through  the  narrow  valley  between 
tall  wooded  ridges.  Years  ago  coal 


OLD  TIMERS  know  when  river  is 
right!  Here  are  the  results. 


companies  at  Nanticoke,  Plymouth, 
Pittston  and  other  towns  dumped  huge 
quantities  of  fine  coal  into  the  stream 
and  thick  coal  beds  appeared  on  the 
river  bottom  as  the  current  twisted 
along  its  crooked  route.  Back  in  the 
year  1879  coal  dredging  equipment  first 
appeared  to  work  the  underwater  coal 
mines  and  salvage  as  much  as  50,000 
tons  of  coal  every  year.  Though  many 
complained  the  dredging  operation 
continually  stirred  the  river  bottom 
making  the  water  roily  and  dirty,  the 
coal  beds  were  actually  causing  the 
river  to  become  shallow  and  the 
dredging  helped  to  deepen  it  to  its 
original  bed.  But  according  to  river 
observers,  the  fleet  of  coal  boats  will 
gradually  disappear  within  a few  years 
for  no  longer  will  it  be  profitable  to 
scoop  the  small  amount  of  fuel  remain- 
ing on  the  river  bottom. 

The  death  blow  to  dredging  came 
about  largely  from  the  enforcement 
of  the  “clean  stream”  law.  With  coal 
companies  building  settling  basins  near 
the  mines,  they  are  salvaging  the  fine 
rice  coal  which  normally  was  washed 
into  the  stream.  Thus  an  era  which 
existed  for  some  70-years  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a close. 

The  slow  moving  paddle  wheel  flat 
boats  will  not  be  seen  by  fishermen 
as  they  relax  along  the  banks  in  quest 
of  the  spring  catfish.  Gone  too  will  be 
the  outings  when  they  are  able  to 


climb  aboard  anchored  barges  as  a 
means  of  getting  lines  farther  out  into 
mid-stream.  Only  along  the  shoreline 
will  the  flickering  lights  of  fisher- 
men’s lanterns  be  seen  after  sundown. 
The  sight  of  coal  barges  lit  like  tiny 
distant  villages  settling  down  for  the 
night  will  disappear. 

From  ice-out  until  the  last  apple 
blossom  falls  to  the  ground,  fishing  for 
catfish  is  at  its  best  in  the  Susque- 
hanna. Staging  their  annual  spawning 
period  late  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
they  usually  feed  heavily  at  this  time 
of  year  to  release  them  from  fasting 
period.  Swimming  leisurely  over  the 
river  bottom,  the  school  of  cats  and 
suckers  eventually  find  the  anchored 
baits  of  fishermen  and  when  they  do 
it  is  a period  of  lively  fun.  Some  pull 
in  husky  May  suckers,  while  others 
with  lines  nearby  will  net  brown  bull- 
heads, yellow  cats  or  black  suckers. 

Fishermen  are  always  surprised  at 
the  number,  size  and  variety  of  fish 
found  in  the  Susquehanna.  It  holds 
the  favorite  walleye,  small  and  large 
mouth  bass,  pickerel,  carp,  catfish, 
suckers,  fallfish,  eels,  perch,  rock  bass, 
sunfish,  big  shiners  and  even  an  oc- 
casional trout.  Only  in  the  spring, 
however,  when  the  suckers  and  catfish 
are  biting  at  their  best  can  the  fisher- 
man feel  reasonably  sure  what  fish  he 
will  catch  as  his  rod  dips  toward  the 
water.  And,  in  spring,  soon  after  ice- 


out,  when  the  coal  barges  ply  the  water 
they  can  always  feel  reasonably  cer- 
tain of  catching  a nice  string  of  these 
fish.  Whether  they  are  able  to  relax 
on  a coal  barge  anchored  near  the 
shoreline  or  recline  on  the  banks  near 
a warming  fire,  the  first  few  fishing 
outings  of  the  year  are  made  in  the 
Susquehanna  by  literally  thousands  of 
anglers. 


YOUNGSTERS  always  feel  the  urge  of 
spring  in  their  bones.  Winter  days 
are  hurrying  along  and  soon  it’ll  be 
summer  vacation.  Meanwhile  . . . 

catfish! 


WOMEN  anglers,  too,  like  to  shake 
the  winter  cobwebs,  there’s  nothing 
like  a comfortable  seat  on  a coal 
barge,  the  old  fishing  rod  plus  the 
family  Rover. 
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COAL-DREDGING  BARGES  in  Susquehanna  afford  excellent 
fishing  spots  for  anglers  who  like  to  keep  out  the  early 
spring  mud.  Word  spreads  quickly  when  the  cats  commence 
to  bite.  Mullets,  too,  grab  a bait  and  put  up  a good  tussle. 
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Keep  That  Reel 

Humming ! 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


THE  sweetest  song  to  sooth  a fish- 
erman’s senses  when  fishing 
seasons  arrive  is  the  pleasant  and 
untroubled  hum  of  a good  fishing  reel. 
And  it  does  not  matter  what  type  of 
reel  has  this  happy  refrain — bait  cast- 
ing, fly  fishing  or  spinning  type,  it 
must  be  one  that  fits  the  rod  being 
used,  suits  the  lines  and  lures  cast 
or  fished.  It  must  run  and  operate 
smoothly,  free  from  annoying  troubles 
of  mechanical  nature. 

Any  one  who  has  fished  to  any  ex- 
tent realizes  the  fishing  reel  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  a 
successful  fishing  trip.  Without  this 
asset  the  best  expert  angler  that  ever 
stood  on  a shoreline  or  waded  a brook 
or  river  or  cast  from  a boat  or  canoe, 
will  be  unable  to  produce. 

It  is  not  always  a brand,  splinter- 
new  reel  that  offers  the  angler  his 
best  fishing  enjoyments,  either!  As 
often  as  not,  it  is  some  rather  ancient 
example  of  good  reel  manufacturing 
talent  that  is  preferred  by  the  skilled 
and  practical  exponents  of  this  form 
of  outdoor  recreation — fishing;  some 
dependable,  but  older  type  of  reel  the 
owner  has  learned  to  use  with  all  the 
deftness  and  skill  that  successful  fish- 
ing ventures  of  the  past  have  taught 
its  owner  to  practice.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  always  changing  reels  when 
some  minor  mechanical  difficulties 
arise.  Neither  is  it  advisable  to  try 
any  careless  and  inadvisable  reme- 
dies to  repair  or  to  renew  the  original 
character  of  these  faithful  fishing 
servants,  as  in  error  is  often  done. 
Many  a good  fishing  reel  with  still 
several  more  years  of  flawless  service 
has  been  relegated  to  an  ignoble  and 
untimely  end  by  its  owner  who  at- 
tempts to  tinker  it  up  himself  with- 
out adequate  tools  and  replacements 


for  its  repair  or  by  turning  over  such 
repair  and  reconditioning  jobs  to  some 
so-called  mechanical  genius  specializ- 
ing in  lawn-mowers,  motors  and 
garage  assignments.  A good  fishing 
reel  is  an  instrument  of  high  precision 
workmanship! 

Our  great  fishing  reels  of  the  past 
decades  were  the  finest  examples  of 
watch-maker  and  clock-maker  crafts- 
manships. The  progenators  of  a fine 
fishing  reel  were  devised  originally 
by  expert  jewelers.  As  an  example 
of  this  we  might  revert  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  famed  Meek  Reel,  un- 
questionably the  first  of  our  highest 
grade  bait  casting  reels.  This  reel  was 
first  developed,  in  its  original  charac- 
ter, by  a watchmaker  by  the  name 
of  Jonathan  F.  Meek,  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  This  was  preceded,  how- 
ever by  the  Snyder  reel,  a multiply- 
ing spool  action  type,  first  produced 
around  1821,  by  George  Snyder,  also 
a watchmaker  and  silversmith  of 
Paris,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Snyder  was 
born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 
and  it  was  after  he  had  produced  his 
reel  that  Meek  began  producing  a few 
reels  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky  for  some 
of  his  fishing  friends  and  gradually 
worked  in  a business  of  considerable 
proportions,  until  Benjamin  C.  Milan, 
another  watchmaker,  was  affiliated 
with  him  in  producing  the  Meek  & 
Milan  reel,  in  1844. 

The  industry  of  making  the  earlier 
models  was  carried  on  primarily  by 
workmen  trained  in  the  fine  and 
exacting  skills  of  watchmaking  and, 
for  this  reason,  probably,  the  character 
of  reels  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  jewelry  and  watch  repair- 
ing profession.  Fishermen  often  mis- 
construe this  to  mean  repairing  a 
reel  is  a task  that  should  be  turned 


over  to  the  local  jeweler,  a belief  that 
goes  far  astream. 

There  are  features  to  the  modern 
fly,  bait  casting  and  spinning  reels  the 
average  jeweler  and  other  precision 
workers,  even  familiar  with  fine  tools 


EXPERT  REPAIRS  on  reels  by  expert  re- 
pairmen using  all  modern  machine  tools 
treat  an  ailing  reel.  This  workman  in 
the  Pflueger  factory  calipers  a gear 
cutting  job  for  one  of  their  standard 
make  reels.  Gears  go  into  reels  coming 
in  for  repairs,  the  gears  sets  are  from 
parts  in  their  best  models  modeled  for 
quietness  and  precision. 
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to  work  with,  does  not  understand  and 
are  not  adequately  equipped  or 
trained  for  mending,  repairing  or  re- 
placing the  parts  of  a good  reel.  When 
a favorite  reel  developes  a case  of 
mechanical  troubles  just  consigning  it 
to  the  care  of  a workman  who  is 
equipped  for  and  capable  of  doing 
precision  work  on  some  delicate  item 
of  timekeeping  or  fine  implements 
does  not  qualify  him  for  the  job. 

Only  the  services  of  a specialist  in 
this  particular  field  of  precision-fine 
work  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  or  repair  of  a prized  fishing  reel! 
When  some  maladjustment  occurs  in 
the  reel  it  should  be  immediately 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
experts  most  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers of  reels  employ  in  their 
Reel  Repair  Departments.  There  the 
reel  will  be  in  competent  hands;  with 
all  the  necessary  tools  and  parts  at 
the  workman’s  finger  tips  to  perform 
a professionally  neat  and  thorough 
job  of  repairing,  reconditioning  or 
completely  rebuilding.  In  these  de- 
partments the  best  skill  is  employed 
and  every  part  of  a reel,  whatever 
model  it  might  be,  will  be  available 


for  the  job.  This  feature  sadly  handi- 
caps the  amateur  repairman  and 
causes  the  owner  to  lose  time  getting 
the  damaged  reel  restored  to  A-l 
operational  condition.  The  smallest 
and  the  most  inconsequental  parts 
often  renders  a good  reel  obsolete.  If 
lost,  such  accessories  are  often  a prob- 
lem of  major  worry  and  effort;  writ- 
ing, telephoning,  etc.,  to  tackle  shops, 
servicing  departments  seeking  an 
extra  pawl,  some  minor  screw  or  to 
simply  try  replacing  a broken  handle, 
a tension  cap  lost  overboard  during 
a fishing  trip. 

To  overcome  these  delays  the  easiest 
way  to  get  a reel  rejuvenated  is  to 
simply  mail  it  parcel  post  to  the  reel 
repair  department  of  the  factory  that 
originally  made  it. 

A reel  sent  to  the  original  producers 
will  be  handled  quickly  after  its  re- 
ceipt. In  some  of  the  largest  factories 
there  are  as  many  as  400  invalid  reels 
received  each  day  during  the  repair- 
ing season.  A reel  that  is  more  than 
25  years  old  will  not  be  acceptable  for 
repair  as  a general  rule  for  after  that 
span  of  life  parts  are  often  obsolete 
and  out  of  stock.  Parts  of  old  standard 


models,  however,  are  usually  retained 
by  most  factories  and  their  repair  and 
rebuilding  maintained  as  a part  of 
faithful  service  to  their  customers. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  for  any  one  own- 
ing a good  reel,  made  by  a reputable 
and  stable  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion and  sold  through  the  channels  of 
established  dealers,  to  have  these 
veteran,  but  somewhat  outmoded,  serv- 
ants of  many  years  fishing  experiences 
repaired  and  even  completely  rebuilt. 

If  a reel  is  a good  quality  product 
purchased  from  a reliable  agent  there 
is  little  possibility  it  will  fail  to  find 
the  proper  kind  of  treatment.  It  should 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  the  owner 
and  not  neglected,  so  often  the  case 
with  many  melancholy  relics,  found 
knocking  about  obsolete  corners  of 
tackle  boxes  or  dusty  tackle  drawers. 
A routine  trip  to  the  repair  depart- 
ment every  three  or  four  seasons  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  keeping  a 
reel  operating  at  top  efficiency.  The 
expenses  included  are  not  excessive, 
provided  the  reel  is  not  long  neglected 
where  it’s  a hopeless  case  for  recon- 
ditioning. 

After  use,  every  reel  should  be  given 
the  same  careful  attention  as  the  rod, 
lines  and  lures.  All  parts  of  an  anglers 
equipment  should  receive  similar  at- 
tention. A soft,  clean  flannel  rag  or 
a square  of  clean  white  cotton  fabric, 
lightly  moistened  with  a pure,  light 
lubricating  and  protecting  reel  oil 
should  be  used  to  cleanse  the  reel  of 
particles  of  sand,  grit  and  mud  and 
whatever  moisture  that  might  still  ad- 
here after  use,  then  allowed  to  dry.  If 
this  is  faithfully  done,  the  reel  wiped 
off  much  the  same  as  a good  gun  after 
use  in  the  field,  then  the  various  parts 
get  a light,  but  adequate  treatment  of 
good  reel  oil  to  pinions,  bearings  and 
line  leveler,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  reel  will  not  retain  its  beauty  and 
effciency  for  many  years.  The  gears 
should  be  greased  every  season  or  even 
twice  a season  if  much  fishing  is  done. 

These  are  simple  matters  any  aver- 
age angler  owner  can  care  for  himself, 
at  home,  in  camp  or  even  at  odd 
moments  along  lake  or  stream.  I have 
found  that  a light,  clear  grade  of  rep- 
utable reel  oil  or  a good  gun  or  type- 
writer lubricator  is  best.  Do  not  use 
a heavy  “any  kind  of  oil”  that  is  cer- 
tain to  gum  up  the  works.  Large  reel 
companies  all  produce  and  sell  oils 
especially  for  lubricating  and  oiling 
their  makes  of  reels.  The  light,  clear 
3-In-One  oil  one  finds  any  place  in 
the  country;  in  the  small  country  store 
( Turn  to  page  27) 


REEL  ASSEMBLY  includes  some  400  each  day  for  repairs.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  this  girl  perform  assembly  jobs  with 
neatness  and  dispatch.  All  necessary  tools  for  the  careful 
work  are  at  her  finger  tips  in  a reel  factory. 
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The 

UNDER-MATED 

Species 


By  RICHARD  AUDEN  KNIGHT 


IT  SEEMS  to  me  as  each  year  passes 
and  this  sport  of  angling  grows  a 
little  more  complicated,  its  very  com- 
plexity seems  to  glorify  it  even  more. 
I often  wonder  if  the  neophyte  angler 
of  this  day  and  age  is  not  trying  to 
build  the  house  from  the  roof  down, 
so  to  speak.  Back  when  I was  a boy, 
avidly  interested  in  the  contents  of  my 
father’s  creel  at  the  end  of  a day,  I 
never  seemed  much  concerned  in  how 
he  acquired  his  catch.  What  interested 
me  then  was  the  fact  that  he  caught 
fish  and  brought  them  home  to  show 
me.  All  the  rest  was  incidental.  After 
all,  when  you  skim  the  cream  of 
method  away  from  the  catch,  the  re- 
sultant byproduct  is  basically  relative. 
The  hours  of  preparation,  the  time 
spent  acquiring  skills,  the  very  minutes 
devoted  to  landing  a fish  ...  all  of 
these  arrive  at  the  same  point  . . . 
the  fact  that  you  caught  a fish.  The 
sport  which  we  eagerly  await  each 
year  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
it  was  back  when  the  cave  men  clob- 
bered prehistoric  species  with  flint 
spears. 


Rough  fish,  as  a whole,  are  not  sung 
in  ballads  of  praise  as  are  the  more 
exotic  members  of  the  finny  tribe. 
Rarely  do  you  meet  a rank  devotee  in 
the  fine  art  of  carp  catching  or  sucker 
enticing.  These  are  the  forgotten  men 
in  outdoor  literature  . . . the  under- 
privileged boys  from  around  the  block 
. . . and  it’s  not  right!  Suckers  are  not 
only  fun  to  catch,  but  they  are  good 
to  eat.  Why  in  Hades  more  people 
do  not  rise  out  of  the  lethargy  that 
seizes  them  in  the  pre-trout  season 
months  and  take  a crack  at  them,  I’m 
sure  I cannot  say.  But  they  do  not 
and  they  annually  miss  a right  fair 
amount  of  fun. 

You  know,  not  too  many  people 
know  one  whale  of  a lot  about  the 
common  sucker.  I’ll  be  frank  and  say 
that  research  accounts  for  a good  part 
of  my  knowledge.  For  example,  did 
you  know  that  the  family  as  a whole 
is  composed  of  some  seventy  species, 
TWO  of  which  occur  in  Eastern  Asia? 
Did  you  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
state  in  this  country  of  ours  which 
does  not  house  several  of  these  species 


and  at  least  two  extend  their  range 
into  Canada  and  Alaska,  while  some 
are  found  southward  into  Mexico?  I 
didn’t  either. 

The  Sucker  family  as  we  know  it 
here  in  Pennsylvania  is  but  a small 
segment  of  the  clan.  You  have  to  in- 
clude the  Redhorse,  the  Buffalo,  The 
Quill  Backs  and  the  Fresh  Water 
Mullet.  Not  all  of  them  are  as  small 
as  we  know  them  either.  The  Buffalo 
reaches  lengths  of  three  feet  and 
better  and  not  infrequently  hits  the 
scales  at  the  fifty  pound  mark.  About 
all  we  have  to  contend  with  around  [ 
this  part  of  the  country  is  up  to  five 
pounds. 

Strangely  enough,  suckers  do  not 
rank  anywhere  near  the  top  of  the 
food  fish  list  in  any  area.  Being  a 
coarse  fish  and  lacking  the  romantic 
aura  seemingly  necessary  for  knife 
and  fork  appeal,  they  enjoy  a rather 
shabby  reputation  among  the  boys  who 
are  supposed  to  know.  However,  these 
are  the  same  authorities  who  assured 
me  that  Jack  Crevalle  aren’t  fit  to  eat 
and  that  anyone  who  would  eat  a 
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salt  water  catfish  would  bark  at  the 
moon.  I stand  as  a committee  of  one 
to  assure  you  that  the  lads  are  full 
of  hot  air.  Proper  cleaning  methods 
can  transform  a sucker  into  a delicacy, 
but  sitting  down  to  a table  and  being 
served  on  an  improperly  prepared  fish 
is  somewhat  akin  to  feasting  heartily 
on  chopped  bailing  wire  wrapped  in 
com  meal.  It  just  isn’t  good.  We’ll  get 
to  that  later.  Let’s  catch  the  beastie 
first. 

Suckers,  as  we  all  know,  are  bottom 
feeders  . . . hence  the  name.  Their 
mouths,  set  almost  at  the  base  of  their 
heads,  enables  them  to  move  along  a 
stream  bottom  much  the  same  as  a 
vacuum  cleaner.  They  feed  primarily 
on  aquatic  vegetation,  with  an  added 
dollop  of  larvae,  worms  and  eggs 
thrown  in  for  variety.  During  the 
winter  months  they  congregate  in  the 
deep  pools.  As  the  ice  goes  out  and 
the  first  hint  of  Spring  comes  in  sight, 
they  start  their  upstream  migration 
still  in  large  schools.  As  they  are 
spring  spawners,  the  large  females  are 
heavy  with  roe — which  I have  been 
assured  is  a tasty  bite  when  handled 
by  proper  cooking. 

With  this  migratory  activity,  a sucker 
is  not  too  difficult  a quarry  to  locate. 
His  major  protection  lies  in  the  clos- 
ing of  all  trout  waters  in  this  state  on 
midnight  March  14th  and  the  equally 
important  fact  that  a great  majority 
of  the  waters  where  he  is  sought  are 
swollen  with  spring  freshets,  making 
normal  handling  of  the  average  pool 
impossible.  Therefore,  the  sucker  con- 
vert has  to  resort  to  the  trial  and 
error  method  of  finding  his  fish. 

Under  existing  legislation  in  this 
state,  a properly  licensed  angler  is 
allowed  to  fish  with  two  rods  and  one 
hand  line,  all  at  the  same  time,  if  all 
of  these  lines  are  directly  attended. 
This  is  a definite  advantage  to  the 
fisherman  in  search  of  a school  of 
spring  ran  suckers.  With  three  rigs 
working,  he  can  spot  his  baits  in 
different  sections  of  the  pool  and  await 
results.  Once  having  hooked  a fish, 
it  is  a simple  matter  to  give  him  slack 
line  and  let  him  rejoin  his  kin,  thus 
locating  them  definitely.  Once  located, 
the  school  can  be  fished  effectively 
with  all  three  lines. 

A sucker  is  far  from  what  one  might 
call  a vicious  striker.  In  fact,  he  goes 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  His  strike  is 
almost  indiscernable  and  unless  the 
angler  is  paying  considerable  attention 
to  the  task  at  hand,  the  bait  will  be 
removed  neatly  from  his  hook  with- 
out his  notice  being  called  to  the  lar- 
ceny. Old  experts  in  this  art  have 


taught  me  two  methods  which  thus  far 
have  paid  dividends.  I’ll  pass  them 
along  to  you  for  trial. 

First,  and  not  uncommon,  is  the 
simple  expedient  of  splitting  a stick 
and  wedging  it  in  the  ground.  Pass 
a loop  of  line  into  the  split  portion 
and  cap  it  with  a piece  of  white  rag 
or  paper.  Set  this  so  that  the  slightest 
bit  of  activity  on  your  line  will  cause 
the  stick  to  bob  and  thus  attract  your 
attention.  The  other  method  calls  for 
a finer  bit  of  sensory  perception.  The 
line  is  looped  and  held  between  the 
lips.  Thus  any  stealthy  activity  on  the 
part  of  a feeding  sucker  will  be  quick- 
ly detected  by  the  fisherman.  Any  way 
you  do  it,  I find  it  still  requires  a fine 
sense  of  touch  to  realize  your  bait  is 
being  had. 

Soft-mouthed  beasty  that  he  is,  a 
sucker  does  not  require  much  physical 
exertion  to  hook.  They  are  great  ones 
to  mouth  a bait  and  I doubt  if  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  set  down 
as  to  when,  how  and  where  to  hook 
one.  That  seems  to  rest  pretty  much 
between  the  fish  and  the  fisherman. 
Take  my  word  for  it  though,  you  will 
miss  far  more  than  you  hook  the  first 
few  times  you  try  it.  About  all  I have 
been  able  to  learn  is  that  it  is  manda- 
tory that  you  keep  a tight  line  so  you 


may  feel  the  fish.  Once  he  feels  just 
right  to  you  . . . well,  that’s  it  . . . 
nail  him! 

Now  I have  been  told  that  a sucker 
will  take  a dough  ball.  I guess  he  will. 
After  all,  muskies  have  been  caught 
on  door  hinges  with  hooks  attached. 
Not  that  this  resulted  in  a rush  on 
the  door  hinge  market.  I just  mention 
it  in  passing.  However,  the  dough  ball 
school  swears  they  can  outcatch  those 
uninformed  members  of  their  fraternity 
two  to  one.  I have  never  seen  what 
they  can  do  in  action.  I know,  as  does 
almost  every  fisherman,  that  the  lowly 
angleworm  will  account  for  a tremen- 
dous majority  of  the  spring  run  fish 
taken.  A few  are  hooked  on  preserved 
fish  eggs,  but  by  and  large  the  worm 
seems  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance. 
Unfortunately,  worms  are  not  prone 
to  be  in  locations  easily  reached  this 
time  of  year.  Many  a farmers  manure 


pile  is  culled  over  by  anglers  in  search 
of  early  season  bait. 

Hooks  are  largely  a matter  of  choice. 
For  my  own  liking,  I have  always  felt 
that  a sucker,  small-mouthed  as  he  is, 
does  not  lend  himself  readily  to  large 
hooks.  Therefore,  I would  recommend 
that  you  stay  to  sizes  eight  and  ten. 
Use  a fair  sized  gob  of  worms.  If  the 
wigglers  run  large,  bulk  one  of  them 
on  hook  in  more  or  less  of  a ball.  If 
they  are  small,  don’t  be  shy  about  us- 
ing two  or  even  three. 

I cannot  believe  that  a sucker  would 
be  too  line  conscious.  However,  it  is 
always  a good  idea  to  rate  your  an- 
tagonist a bit  better  than  he  really  is. 
Use  a three  foot  piece  of  six  or  eight 
pound  nylon  as  a leader.  If  nothing 
else,  it  will  serve  to  keep  your  bait 
closer  to  the  bottom.  Be  sure  and  use 
adequate  weight  to  keep  your  bait  in 
one  position  where  you  can  keep  tabs 
on  it.  Don’t  hold  back  on  this  score. 
Quite  often  you  will  be  dealing  with 
heavy  current  flow  and  your  lure  will 
wander  unless  sufficient  lead  is  used. 

As  I mentioned  before,  a sucker  is 
a good  morsel  when  handled  right. 
Here’s  how  I have  found  it  to  work 
the  best.  Skin  out  the  fish,  don’t  scale 
him.  There  seems  to  be  a residual 
muddy  favor  in  the  skin  that  does  not 
add  tang  to  the  dish.  As  the  lateral 
line  of  the  fish  from  the  gills  to  the 
anus  is  the  location  of  bunches  of 
fagot  bones,  filet  your  catch  starting 
the  blade  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  this  line  and  continuing  back 
past  the  anus  before  cutting  down  to 
the  base  of  the  fish.  Remove  the  fillet 
thus  formed,  dip  literally  in  egg,  roil 
in  a mixture  of  cracker  crumbs  and 
commeal  and  fry  in  deep,  HOT  fat. 
Cook  the  filets  fast,  thus  sealing  in 
their  naturally  mild  flavor.  Serve  with 
a tossed  salad  and  home  fries  and  you 
will  find  that  life  holds  one  more 
pleasure  you  may  have  been  passing 
by  all  these  years.  But  most  important, 
get  out  of  that  chair  and  try  this  type 
of  fishing.  It’s  not  fast  and  furious, 
but  it’s  fun,  and  ever  more  important, 
it  gets  you  out  in  the  fresh  air. 
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A Good  Trout  in*  Bet 

The  Slippery  Rock  Creek 
By  W.  T.  PATTERSON 


BROTHER  Angler,  if  you  are  a 
trout  enthusiast  and  like  to  fish 
a stream  with  varied  waters  you’d  best 
give  the  Slippery  Rock  Creek  a little 
consideration  this  season  as  well  as  in 
those  to  come.  This  lengthy  and  rug- 
ged body  of  water  might  well  be 
called  an  all-purpose  trout  stream.  Its 
proximity  to  Pittsburgh,  the  Beaver 
Valley,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  sur- 
rounding territory  offers  a fine  fishing 
potential  to  this  heavily  populated 
area. 

Possibly  from  lack  of  complete  in- 
formation, the  majority  of  fishermen 
converge  on  this  stream  in  the  area 
lying  between  Kennedy  Mills,  Rock 
Springs  Bridge  on  Route  19  and  the 
Camp  Rentz-Ramblers  Rest  section. 
True,  lots  of  angling  pressure  is  con- 
centrated in  the  stream  section  from 
Kennedy  Mills  to  its  junction  with  the 


Conoquenessing  Creek  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Wurtemberg  but  the  heaviest 
concentration  occurs  in  the  first  men- 
tioned area.  Upstream  from  the  junc- 
tion of  Wolf  Creek  with  the  Slippery 
Rock,  fishing  pressure  lessens  but  the 
trout  potential  is  there. 

For  several  years  before  the  stream 
was  officially  stocked  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission it  was  a “personal”  trouting 
paradise.  You  could  go  astream  almost 
any  day  throughout  the  season  and 
encounter  few,  if  any,  fishermen.  The 
few  encountered  were  usually  carp 
fishermen  as  the  stream  had  been  pre- 
viously polluted  and  these  seemed  to 
have  been  the  first  species  to  come 
back  or  resist  pollution.  It  was  such 
a top-notch  stream  at  this  time  that 
I never  kept  a trout  under  twelve 
inches.  Undoubtedly,  these  fish  worked 
down  from  previous  stockings  of 


Taylor  Run  and  the  North  Branch. 
Stream  conditions  were  to  their  lik- 
ing and  they  established  themselves  in 
the  best  stretches. 

Today  the  stream  is  heavily  stocked 
by  the  Commission  but  the  bigger 
portion  of  the  stocking  is  taken  by 
the  fishermen.  Through  the  years  the 
trout  surviving  from  season  to  season 
have  grown  into  real  lunkers.  These 
lunker  trout  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  deeper,  protected  stretches 
and  offer  a challenge  to  the  most 
skilled  trout  fishermen. 

A good  bet  that  is  overlooked  by  all 
but  a few  fishermen  are  the  numerous 
feeders  to  this  lengthy  stream.  Both 
brown  and  rainbow  trout  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  these  feeders  with 
brownies,  of  course,  in  predominance. 
However,  if  you’re  after  trout  and  de- 
sire to  fish  in  as  rugged  and  pictur- 
esque a setting  as  can  be  found  in 
our  state,  then  confine  your  efforts 
to  the  water  from  Kennedy  Mills  to 
the  junction  of  the  Slippery  Rock 
and  the  Conoquenessing  Creeks.  This 
stretch  can  be  broken  down  into  sec- 
tions. Each  section  offers  a good  day’s 
fishing  and  some  of  the  deep,  raging, 
boulder-lined  holes  will  defy  the  ef- 
forts of  any  fisherman.  There  are 
many  of  these  holes  which,  by  their 
very  nature,  assure  the  trout  of  a 
natural  death.  Current  “boils”  and  the 
surging  cross  current  prevent  even  the 
bait  fisherman  from  successfully  cover- 
ing such  stretches. 

From  Kennedy  Mills  to  Rose  Point 
Bridge  on  route  224  the  trout  enthu- 
siast can  find  a solid  day’s  fishing. 
The  water  is  varied  in  nature.  Some 
stretches  are  open  and  easily  fished. 
Others  require  the  best  in  casting 
ability  and  patience  to  successfully 
cover  the  water,  while  still  others  are 
all  but  impossible  to  fish.  A word  of 
CAUTION  relative  to  the  Slippery 
Rock  from  Kennedy  Mills  and  on 
downstream.  Don’t  become  careless! 
After  a heavy  dew  or  rain  the  rock 
strewn  shoreline  is  a death  trap.  One 
slip  in  many  places  is  your  last  slip. 
Aside  from  the  ever  present  danger 
of  drowning,  there  is  the  constant  pos- 
sibility of  a serious  fall.  The  shore- 
line in  places  is  covered  with  rocks 
half  again  as  large  as  a two  room 
bungalow.  You  must  crawl  over  and 
among  such  obstacles  and  the  danger 
of  a serious  fall  is  ever  present.  As 
a common  sense  measure  I would  say — 
fish  the  stretch  with  a companion  and 
don’t  encourage  youngsters  to  fish  it 
unless  carefully  supervised. 

From  Rose  Point  Bridge  to  Mc- 


Glada  Run 
South  Branch 
Findlay  Run 
Long  Run 
North  Branch 
East  Branch 
Keister  Mills 
B-  Dougherty  Mills 
C-  Croll  Mills 


D-Elllott  Mills 
E-Ha rlansburg 
F-Kennedy  Mills 
G-Rose  Point 
H-McConnell  Mills 


Slippery  Rock  Creek  Watershed. 
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Deep  and  dangerous.  Picturesque  and  productive. 


Connell  Mills  is  a repetition  of  the  up- 
stream stretch  from  Kennedy  Mills 
and  offers  a good  day’s  fishing  to  all 
but  the  “race  horse”  type  of  angler. 
The  lower  end  of  the  stretch  as  you 
approach  McConnell  Mills  becomes 
quite  rugged  and  here  you  will  find 
some  pools  that  are  really  tough  to 
fish.  Last  year  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  hook  a huge  trout  in  this  stretch. 
How  big  I’ll  never  know!  I’d  venture 
a guess  at  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
inches  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
water  in  which  I was  forced  to  fight 
him  the  size  may  have  been  about 


eighteen  inches,  give  or  take. 

From  McConnell  Mills  downstream 
past  Breakneck  Bridge  to  the  so-called 
Eckert  or  Eckerd  Bridge  is  another 
good  day’s  fishing  over  water  that 
duplicates  the  previous  stretches. 

Downstream  from  the  Eckert  Bridge 
to  the  junction  with  the  Conoquenes- 
sing  the  trout  enthusiast  will  find  some 
fine  fishing  waters.  This  stretch  is 
wider  in  most  places  and  open  enough 
that  it  can  be  classed  as  ideal  fly 
casting  water. 

Truthfully,  to  fish  the  Slippery  Rock 
Creek  and  fish  it  right  from  the  North 


Branch  and  feeders  to  its  junction 
with  the  Conoquenessing  Creek  would 
take  the  better  part  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days  of  fishing.  If  that 
seems  like  a long  time;  more  than  a 
season  for  most  anglers;  then  con- 
sider that  the  stream  drains  approxi- 
mately five  hunderd  square  miles  from 
the  counties  of  Venango,  Butler,  Law- 
rence and  Mercer,  and  its  main  course 
from  the  North  Branch  downstream  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  in  length. 

There’s  your  stream,  Brother  Angler! 
Give  it  a try  and  you’ll  be  back  for 
more. 
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KELSO-MILLER  cabin  at  New  Salem.  Jack  Kelso  lived  in  a 
sort  of  duplex  apartment  and  met  Abe  Lincoln  here 
for  many  a chin-fab  or  fishing  trip. 


the  days 

MR.  LINCOLN  FISHED 

By  RUTH 


ILLINOIS  was  a sportsman’s  para- 
dise when  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived 
there  from  Indiana  with  his  parents  in 
the  spring  of  1830. 

The  wild  pigeon  was  so  abundant 
that  often  their  flights  were  so  large 
it  is  reported  they  obscured  the  sun 
for  a time. 

Along  the  streams,  which  were  teem- 
ing with  fish,  were  wild  fowl,  mink, 
otter  and  beaver. 

The  rabbit  and  squirrel  were  plenti- 
ful, as  were  the  deer,  prairie  chicken, 
quail  and  woodcock. 

Meat  on  the  table  was  the  necessary 
thing  in  the  pioneer  home.  The  family 
which  had  meal  or  flour  to  make  its 
bread  and  a man  in  the  family  who 
was  a good  hunter  feared  no  famine. 


E.  RILEY 


Vegetables  were  not  considered  as  im- 
portant in  the  diet  then  as  now,  and 
a salad  no  doubt  would  have  caused 
considerable  amusement  as  a “strange 
dish.” 

In  springtime  there  was  the  usual 
serving  up  of  greens,  hominy,  pota- 
toes and  beans,  considered  a nice  sup- 
plement to  the  diet.  But  meat  was  the 
center  point  around  which  meals  were 
built. 

Most  interesting  of  the  several  per- 
sons who  influenced  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  his  early  years  was  Jack  Kelso,  a 
hunter  and  fisherman  who  came  to 
New  Salem,  111.,  in  1832. 

Kelso  and  his  brother-in-law,  Joshua 
Miller,  with  their  wives,  built  a sort 
of  duplex  residence,  a two-  cabin  af- 


fair with  a continuous  roof  and  a sort 
of  porch  or  “breezeway”  between. 

Miller,  a blacksmith  and  wagon 
maker,  built  a shop  near  the  cabin 
and  in  a short  time  was  kept  busy 
from  morning  until  night.  New  Salem 
during  the  1830s  was  a business  center, 
for  there  were  mills,  several  small 
stores,  and  later  a mill  for  carding 
wool.  One  mill  ground  grain  into  meal 
and  flour  and  the  other  could  saw 
rough  planks  from  logs  of  timber. 

Kelso  could  have  worked  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  but  he  preferred  to 
roam  the  woods,  and  stories  handed 
down  by  pioneers  have  it  that  both 
the  Kelso  and  Miller  tables  were  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  food.  What  they 
could  not  use  of  the  supplies  brought 
in  by  Kelso  found  ready  sale  or  trade 
for  other  things  they  required.  And 
nearby  Springfield,  111.,  afforded  an 
additional  market.  Venison  hams  were 
always  on  sale  at  the  Kelso  cabin. 

Life  was  leisurely  in  those  days  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  come  to 
New  Salem  a year  earlier,  had  time 
to  accompany  Kelso  on  many  of  his 
hunting  and  fishing  trips. 

True,  Lincoln  himself  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  either  sport,  but 
he  was  interested  in  the  “book 
lamin’  ” which  Kelso  possessed. 

Little  is  known  of  how  Jack  Kelso 
acquired  his  love  of  literature,  where 
he  came  from  to  New  Salem  or  where 
he  went  after  living  there  some  eight 
years  is  also  unknown. 

The  imprint  Kelso  has  left  on  his- 
tory is  that  he  taught  Lincoln  exten- 
sive quotations  from  Burns  and 
Shakespeare  and  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln loved  both  that  and  his  philo- 
sophical talks. 

Many  of  Jack  Kelso’s  neighbors 
considered  him  a “lazy  good  for 
nothin’  ” who  let  his  wife  take  in 
boarders.  They  overlook  the  fact  the 
boarders  were  very  well  fed  through 
the  efforts  of  that  same  lazy  man. 

The  river  Sangamon  where  Kelso 
caught  fine  strings  of  black  perch  or 
the  abundant  yellow  bellied  catfish 
was  named  by  the  Indians  from  their 
word  “Sangamo”  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted “The  country  where  there  is 
plenty  to  eat.” 

Kelso  fished  always  with  a hook, 
and  he  had  a reputation  for  always 
getting  a nice  catch  even  when  others 
were  catching  only  small  fish. 

Wild  fowl  in  those  early  years  were 
so  plentiful  that  often  they  were  a 
nuisance  to  the  settlers.  Water  birds 
( Turn  to  page  25) 
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Nymplis  — Secret  Weapons! 


With  Spinning  or  Fly  Rod 


By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  Jr. 


THE  so-called  intricacies  of  nymph 
fishing  have  discouraged  many  fish- 
ermen from  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
productive  forms  of  angling.  That’s 
what  happened  to  me,  until  I found 
out  that  catching  trout  on  nymphs 
really  isn’t  so  difficult,  after  all!  In 
fact,  its  amazingly  easy,  when  re- 
duced to  fundamentals.  So  let’s  do  a 
bit  of  reducing  and  find  out  just  how 
easy  it  is! 

Many  varieties  of  winged  insects 
start  life  as  eggs  which  hatch  into 
nymphs  clinging  to  vegetation,  rocks 
and  debris  underwater  in  a stream. 
What  insects?  They  are  Alder,  Caddis, 
Crane,  Stone  and  Fish  flies;  the  May- 
flies of  several  species,  and  many 
others.  Their  identifications  are  not 
important — now.  Look  under  rocks  and 
among  debris  in  quiet  pools  and  you’ll 
find  many  nymphs  of  these  insects — 
in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

In  warm  weather,  the  fully  grown 
nymphs  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  shuck  their  nymphal  skins,  and 
hatch  out  as  flies.  Trout  eat  them  like 
kids  eat  peanuts  at  a ball  game — at 
any  stage  of  growth,  and  wherever 
they  can  be  found.  Many  varieties  of 
the  young  nymphs  are  relatively  active. 
They  scurry  about  near  underwater 
hiding  places  and  sometimes  are  hard 
to  catch.  But  when  they  are  fully 
grown  and  rise  to  the  surface  to  hatch, 
most  of  them  are  relatively  inactive. 
They  drift  downstream  just  under  the 
surface — and  that’s  usually  the  way  to 
fish  them. 

Nymph  fishing  requires  a long,  fine 
leader  of  nine  feet  or  more,  tapered 
to  3X  or  4X,  or  finer.  Since  the  nymphs 
usually  drift  near  the  surface,  a float- 
ing line  is  preferable.  Many  anglers 
grease  all  but  the  terminal  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  leader,  too. 


Cast  the  nymph  upstream,  upstream 
and  across,  or  cross-stream.  It’s  import- 
ant to  let  the  nymph  drift  naturally, 
without  drag.  When  a slight  drag 
starts,  twitch  the  nymph  slowly  to 
the  surface.  That,  very  often,  is  the 
time  the  trout  takes  it — just  when  he 
thinks  it  is  rising  to  the  surface  to 
hatch  into  an  insect  and  to  fly  away. 

Trout  usually  strike  nymphs  very 
lightly.  They  watch  the  nymph  drift- 


ing down  to  them;  move  into  position 
to  take  it,  and  they  rise  to  it  to  suck 
it  in.  If  they  find  its  an  artificial,  they 
spit  it  out  just  as  quickly.  So  strike 
lightly  at  the  slighest  provocation. 
Strike  at  the  least  touch,  or  even  if 
the  floating  part  of  the  leader  twitches 
almost  imperceptably.  Strike  even  on 
a hunch,  or  by  instinct.  Frequently, 
you’ll  be  fast  to  a fish  you  otherwise 
( Turn  to  yage  26) 


Nymphs  and  Similar  Lures  Dressed  by  A.  P.  Ross,  Springston,  Idaho 


Orange  Sucker 
Nymph 

Domino  Nymph 

Red  Quill 
Nymph 


Ginger  Quill 
Nymph 

White  Gloved 
Howdy  Nymph 
Yellow  Drake 
Nymph 


Kootenai 

Nymph 
Sassamaskin 
Shrimp  (Brown) 
Sassamaskin 
Shrimp  (Tan) 
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Sportsmen 


At  Work! 


SANDY  CREEK  PROJECT,  on  Little  Sandy  Creek,  near  Route  62, 
Polk,  Pa.,  was  accomplished  with  much  hard  labor  by  members 
of  the  Sandy  Creek  Sport  Club.  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  “stream  improvement”  is  the  only  answer 
to  relieving  pressure  on  our  trout  streams.  Fish  Commission  ex- 
perts and  technicians  gave  advise  on  construction  problems. 


SPLASH  DAMS  and  deflectors  plus  obstruction 
may  hide  are  still  being  constructed,  the  old 
sary.  For  full  story  see  December,  1955  Pe 

page  5. 


— photos  courtesy  of  the  Altoona  Mirror. 


BLAIRS  GAP  RUN,  of  fine  scenie  value  was  of  little  use  for 
stocking  fish  because  of  shallow  bed.  Dams,  erected  through 
volunteer  labor,  provided  deep  pools  for  fish  life. 
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On  Stream  Improvements 


USED  POLES  supplied  by  the  Polk  electric  utility  were  given  to 
the  project  and  a Polk  garage  supplied  a wrecker  to  lift  them 
into  the  stream  for  dams.  A tremendous  undertaking  but  com- 
pleted through  hard  work  and  cooperation. 


— photos  courtesy  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Dow. 


FISH  DAMS,  more  than  a score  were  constructed  on  Poplar  Run 
by  Blair  County  sportsmen.  Boy  Scouts,  interested  in  conservation, 
also  gave  aid  in  this  project. 


Iter’s  veins  during  this  early  spring 
i Run.  Outgrowth  of  the  project  was 
p club  in  the  Altoona  area  consisting 
heir  labors  on  the  stream  projects. 
It  the  state  the  past  decade  have 
d more  similar  project' 
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BLACK  QUILL  DUN 
(male  sub  imago) 


-4- 


Black  }uill  Dun  o' 

Blasturus  cupidus 


Pale  Evening  Dun  c 

Epheaerella  dorothea 


Black  Drape  & 
(Imago } 

Ephemera  guttulata 


Green  Drake  - 
(Sub  imago,) 

Ephemera  guttulata 


% 


Black  puill  Dun 


Pale  Evening  Dun 


Light  3 tone  fly 


Green  Drake 


The  Fly  Fishermans 


Entomology 


PART  4 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family— Baetidae 
Genus — Blasturus 
Species — cupidus 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  3/8" 
to  7/16".  General  color  black;  wings, 
dark  bluish  grey;  abdomen,  deep,  black 
brown,  conspiciously  ringed;  legs, 
brownish  black;  tails,  fine,  greyish 
black  and  ringed  with  brown  bands. 

Remarks:  This  fly,  also  known  as 
the  Blue  Quill,  may  be  noticed  over 
the  slower  moving  streams  from  the 
latter  part  of  April,  up  to  the  middle 
of  June.  On  Penns  Creek  it  is  very 
common  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  Black  Quill.  It  exists  for  two  days 
in  this  stage,  then  it  sheds  the  sub 
imago  skin  and  ventures  forth  as  the 
Early  Brown  Spinner. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  dark 
coot;  body,  peacock  quill  dyed  bluish 
black;  hackle,  dark  blackish  brown; 
tails,  mandarin  duck. 

PALE  EVENING  DUN 
(male  sub  imago) 


Order— Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Ephemerella 
Species— dorothea 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
wings,  grey;  abdomen,  yellowish 
orange;  legs,  yellowish  grey;  tails,  grey. 

Remarks:  This  fly  usually  appears 

when  the  Black  Quill  is  on  the  water. 
It  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of 
May  up  into  the  second  week  of  June, 
a period  when  dry  fly  fishing  is  at  its 
peak.  It  is  a great  fly  on  Spring  Creek. 
The  artificial  fly  will  be  found  most 
successful  when  these  insects  are 
emerging  from  the  water,  since  they 
seldom  reappear  again  until  after  the 
sub  imago  skin  is  shed. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  starl- 
ing; body,  yellow  floss  silk  ribbed  with 
fine  gold  wire;  hackle,  dun;  tail,  dun 
hackle  fibres. 

THE  LIGHT  STONE  FLY 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Perlidae 
Genus — Isoperla 
Species — signata 
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Dark  3-re-, a Di* 


He-xa^enia  recurvata 


Dra  k © ci 


Hexacreala  recurvat 


Ginger  Quill 
o'  and  v 


Stenonema  fuscum 


StoneFlv 
Perla  eanitata 


Grey  Drake 9-  Ephemera 

guttulat 


Dark  Green  Drake 


Stone  Fly 


Ginger  )uili 


Spinner 


Grey  Drake 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
1/2"  to  General  color,  dark  brown; 
wings,  greenish  yellow  with  conspici- 
ous  black  veins;  abdomen,  yellow,  and 
flushed  with  pink  on  the  stemites; 
legs,  brown;  tails,  brown. 

Remarks:  The  nymph  of  this  fly 

emerges  from  the  water  about  the  first 
of  May;  and  the  cast  off  nymphal  skins 
are  a common  sight  on  bridge  abut- 
ments and  on  rocks  protruding  above 
the  water.  The  fly  is  in  season  only 
about  a week  and  favors  those  stretches 
in  a stream  where  the  water  flows 
swiftly  over  a rocky  bottom. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  man- 
darin duck  tied  in  flat;  body,  dubbing 
of  a blend  of  yellow  and  pink  wool; 
hackle,  brown;  tails,  short  brown 
hackle  fibres. 

BLACK  DRAKE 
(male  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — guttulata 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  V2"  to 
Wings,  pale  yellowish  but  so 
blotched  with  dark  brown  as  to  appear 
black;  thorax,  reddish  brown;  abdo- 
men, pale  yellowish  white;  front  legs, 
dark  blackish  brown;  middle  and  hind 
legs,  yellowish  white;  tails,  brown,  con- 
spicuously ringed. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  spinner  of 
the  male  Green  Drake.  Its  wings  have 
now  lost  their  green  color  and  appear 
mainly  blackish,  whence  its  name.  The 
older  the  fly  becomes,  the  blacker  its 
wings  and  the  whiter  its  body.  In 
New  York  State  the  Drakes  are  known 
as  Coffin  Flies,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
they  are  called  Shad  Flies;  these  names 
are  general  and  apply  to  Ephemera 
guttulata  regardless  of  whether  the  fly 
is  a male  or  female  or  if  an  imago  or 
sub  imago.  It  is  in  season  only  about 
three  days,  but  good  sport  may  be  had 
with  its  imitation  a little  longer. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings,  dark 
teal;  body,  white  raffia  grass  with  fine 
silver  wire  ribbing;  hackle,  light 
badger;  tails,  mandarin  duck  fibres. 

GREEN  DRAKE 
(female  sub  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — guttulata 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  7/s"  to 
1 1/16";  wings,  pale  green  with  con- 
spicious  blackish  brown  patches; 
thorax,  brown;  abdomen,  tergites,  brown 
with  a bright  yellow  median  strips  and 
stemites,  yellowish;  front  legs,  femur 
brown  and  tibia  yellowish,  middle  and 
hind  legs  yellowish;  tails,  olive  brown 
Remarks:  This  fly  comes  from  a 

whitish  transparent  nymph  which  bur- 
rows in  the  stream  bed.  It  emerges 
from  the  water  as  early  as  May  20th, 
depending  on  the  temperature  and 
and  continues  for  about  four  days 
in  the  sub  imago  stage.  Like  the  Black 
Drake  it  is  known  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  Shad  Fly  and  appears 
in  almost  unbelievable  numbers.  On 
Spring  Creek  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  famed  “Fishermen’s  Paradise”  this 
fly  grows  to  an  unusual  size,  the  wings 
measuring  slightly  over  an  inch  in 
length.  On  dark  cloudy  days,  these 
flies  may  be  noticed  hanging  upside 


down  on  the  underside  of  blades  of 
grass  which  protrude  above  the  water, 
but  as  soon  as  the  weather  grows  warm 
they  take  wing  and  rise,  higher  and 
higher  until  finally  they  are  lost  in 
the  tree  tops.  Nothing  more  is  seen 
of  them  until  they  reappear  over  the 
water  a few  days  later,  in  which  state 
they  are  known  as  Grey  Drakes. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  8;  wings,  teal 
stained  green;  bodly,  brown  raffia  grass 
ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire;  hackle, 
ginger;  tails,  dark  mandarin  fibres. 

DARK  GREEN  DRAKE 
(male  sub  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Hexagenia 
Species — recurvata 


( Turn  to  page  28) 
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A 

FLY-TYERS 

CABINET 

BY 

JOHN  F.  CL  AUK 

USES  PLASTIC  BOXES  FOR 
DRAWERS  - FRONT  COVER  IS 
REMOVABLE  & SERVES  AS 
BENCH  FOR  VISE  . 


NOTE  '.CABINET  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  USE  I^X  4^‘‘x  8%"  PLASTIC  BOXES 
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ATTACH  HANDLE- 
WITH  WOOD  SCREWS 


SHELVES 
ARE  THICK. 
ALL  OTHER 
MATERIAL 
IS  V THICK. 


ASSEMBLE 
CABINET  WITH 
6d  FINISH 
NAILS  . 


CUT  SLOT  IN  TOP  TO 
FIT  FASTENER  . 


SCREEN  FASTENER 
USED  AS  CATCH. 


GLUE  SHELVES 
— INTO  SLOTS  . 


FRNT  COVER 
FITS  INTO  SLOT 
IN  BOTTOM  OF 
CABINET. 

(MAKE  IT  A FAIRLY 
SNUG  FIT.) 


BRASS  OR  IRON 
STRIPS  FASTENED  TO 
FRONT  COVER  FIT 
SLOTS  CUT  IN  BOTTOM 
OF  CABINET. 


THIS  CABINET  CAN  BE  BUILT  VERY 
CHEAPLY  OUT  OF  SCRAP  LUMBER  , 
WHICH  YOU  CAN  PICK  UP  IN  MOST  ANY 
LUMBER  YARD  OR  CARPENTER  SHOP 
FOR  PRACTICALLY  NOTHING  . MOST  OF 
THE  TACKLE  STORES  SELL  THE  PLAS- 
TIC BOXES  & YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  SCREEN 
FASTENER  a HANDLE  AT  ANY  HARDWARE 
STORE . 

IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  MAKE  THE 
CABINET  LARGER  OR  SMALLER -CHANGE 
THE  DIMENSIONS  TO  FIT  THE  PLASTIC 
BOXES  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  USE  . 

- FINISHING- 

COUNTERSINK  ALL  NAILS  a FILL 
HOLES  WITH  WOOD  PUTTY-  SAND 


SMOOTH,  STARTING  WITH  MEDIUM  a 
FINISHING  WITH  FINE  SANDPAPER  OR 
STEEL  WOOL.  NEXT  APPLY  SEVERAL 
COATS  OF  VARNISH  OR  ENAMEL. 

- NOTES  - 

USE  A SMALL  FLY  TYING  VISE 
THAT  CAN  BE  TAKEN  APART  a STOW- 
ED IN  ONE  OF  THE  BOXES 

USE  ONE  BOX  FOR  DRY  FLY  MAT- 
ERIALS-ONE  FOR  WET  FLY  a ONE  FOR 
STREAMER  a BUG  MAT.  - USE  THE  LAST 
BOX  FOR  TOOLS  . 

THIS  MAKES  A COMPACT  OUTFIT 
THAT  CAN  BE  CARRIED  IN  THE  CAR  OR 
BOAT  ON  YOUR  FISHING  TRIPS  . 

- GOOD  LUCK- 

JOHN  F. CLARK 
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Interclub  Canal  Commission  deceives 
Outdoor  Life's  Conservation  Award 


J.  ALLEN  BARRETT,  Chief,  Conservation  Education  Division,  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  (left)  presents  to  Leo  Gallegher,  President,  Inter-Club 
Canal  Commission  (center)  Outdoor  Life’s  Conservation  Award  while 
Arthur  Grahme,  Field  Editor,  Outdoor  Life  Magazine  looks  on. 


On  January  5 at  the  Hellertown 
(Pa.)  American  Legion  Home  the  In- 
ter-Club  Canal  Commission  received 
Outdoor  Life’s  conservation  Award  for 
their  rehabilitation  of  the  Freemans  - 
burg  section  of  the  old  Lehigh  canal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Grahme,  Field  Editor 
for  Outdoor  Life,  visited  the  canal  last 
year  and  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  and  possibilities 
of  the  project.  It  was  not  just  the  two 
miles  of  the  canal  that  the  sportsmen, 
ably  assisted  by  the  junior  sports- 
men, cleaned  up  but  it  was  also  the 
seed  it  produced.  As  a result  of  the 
Inter-Club  Canal  Commission’s  en- 
deavors, The  Lehigh  River  Restoration 
Association  was  organized  by  the 
sportsmen  of  Northampton,  Lehigh  and 
Carbon  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
rehabilitating  the  Lehigh  River  as  well 
as  the  entire  46  miles  of  canal. 

Mr.  J.  Allen  Barrett,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Conservation  Education, 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  made 
the  presentation  and  in  his  address, 
said:  “The  Fish  Commission  is  very 
proud  that  this  national  recognition 
should  come  to  a group  within  our 
state.  The  outdoor  sports  which  we  en- 
joy are  provided  by  our  natural  out- 
door resources,  which  are  ours  only 
during  our  lives,  and  which  belong  just 
as  much  to  those  yet  unborn.  It  is  not 
our  privilege  to  ruin  and  destroy,  but 
rather  our  task  to  rescue  and  reclaim 
them  from  abuse  and  to  re-establish 
them  for  posterity.” 

The  Inter-Club  Canal  Commission 
was  organized  by  six  local  sportsmens 
clubs  in  the  Bethlehem  area.  They  are 
the  Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Assn., 
Hellertown  Sportsmens  Assn.,  Bethle- 
hem Fish,  Game,  and  Forestry  Assn., 
Lower  Saucon  Sportsmen’s  Assn.,  Mil- 
ler Height’s  Sportsmens  Assn.,  and  the 
Freemansburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of 
which  Leo  Gallagher  is  president. 


POLLUTION  AND 
THE  ANGLER 

( From,  page  3) 


fish  life,  and  the  insects,  crustaceans, 
and  other  plant  and  animal  life  on 
which  fish  feed,  then  we  can  consider 
ourselves  fortunate. 

Take  it  or  leave  it,  that’s  the  situa- 
tion, and  always  will  be  the  situation. 
However,  there  is  nothing  black  about 
this  outlook.  This  is  normal  where  all 
men  share  one  resource.  And  you  do 
share  water,  if  you  are  an  angler,  be- 
cause you  also  are  a home  owner,  you 
rent,  or  you  live  in  an  apartment  or 
hotel.  More  than  likely,  you  are  em- 
ployed by  some  industry  or  business 
that  must  use  water.  Even  if  your  firm 
isn’t  involved  in  potential  pollution  of 
water,  you  are  a party  of  the  second 
part  no  matter  what  you  do.  Nearly 
everything  you  use,  wear  or  consume 
has  contributed  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem somewhere  because  water  was 
used  in  its  processing  or  manufacture — 
from  the  tomato  juice  you  drink  for 
breakfast,  to  the  woolen  clothes  you 
wear,  to  the  paper  on  which  you  write. 
When  you  take  a bath,  the  soapy  water 
flows  down  a drain.  When  the  drain 
clogs,  it  is  opened  with  a harsh  caus- 
tic. When  the  dishes  at  your  table  are 
washed  the  water  and  small  food  par- 
ticles go  down  the  drain.  When  your 
clothing  is  washed — at  home  or  in 
a laundry — soaps,  detergents  and 
bleaches  go  down  the  same  drain.  The 
sewage  created  eventually  reaches  a 
stream,  whether  it  has  been  treated 
or  not. 

You  are  a very  real  part  of  the  pollu- 
tion problem.  In  many  cases  where  an 
industry  is  accused  of  poisoning  a 
stretch  of  water,  it  is  no  more  guilty 
of  wilful  and  malicious  pollution  than 
the  angler  is  when  he  cleans  his  fish  in 
the  kitchen  sink.  This  is  not  an  apol- 
ogy for  industry  or  cities  which  ignore 
the  need  for  clean  water,  nor  an  at- 
tempt to  tar  the  angler  with  the  same 
brush  so  often  used  to  blacken  indus- 
tries and  municipalities.  It  is  an  effort 
to  show  that  pollution  is  just  as  much 
the  responsibility  of  the  angler  as  it 
is  that  of  any  other  person,  or  persons 
grouped  together  as  a community  or 
industry.  He  cannot  call  the  kettle 
black  unless  he  is  willing  to  go  without 
food,  bathing,  clothing,  shelter,  metals, 
paper,  and  just  about  everything  in  his 
everyday  life.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
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water  pollution  starts  at  home — your 
home — and  the  first  steps  toward  a 
general  cleanup  must  be  made  from 
there. 

Neither  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
this  situation.  As  a civilized  man,  using 
the  appurtenances  of  civilization,  mod- 
ern man  should  be  able  to  employ 
water  for  all  his  needs — including  fish- 
ing. There  is  no  reason — with  extremely 
rare  exceptions — why  domestic  or  in- 
dustrial use  of  water  means  that 
streams  have  to  be  fouled.  Water  can 
be  used  over  and  over,  and  still  be 
technically  “clean.”  However,  the 
angler  must  remember  that  his  own 
backyard  needs  cleaning  first.  He  can’t 
very  well  go  around  accusing  indus- 
tries, dairies,  mines,  and  assorted  tar- 
gets of  spoiling  his  fishing  fun  if  he 
is  blind  to  his  own  shortcomings. 

Naturally,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  individual  angler  must  discontinue 
using  his  bathroom,  kitchen  sink,  or 
laundry  drain.  But  he  should  know 
what  happens  to  his  own  community’s 
wastes  after  he  and  his  neighbors  have 
conveniently  sent  them  down  some 
pipes  buried  in  the  basement.  If  those 
wastes  contribute  to  the  pollution  load 
of  a single  stream,  then  the  angler  had 
better  pull  in  his  horns  and  tone  down 
his  bellow  about  water  pollution  to  a 
bleat.  If  his  own  yard  is  dirty,  he  can’t 
very  well  point  to  the  other  fellow’s. 
Or,  if  he  does,  the  other  fellow  can 
point  right  back,  and  the  only  thing 
accomplished  is  a lot  of  name-calling 

As  an  example,  one  Pennsylvania  city 
outgrew  its  sewage  disposal  plant  by 
nearly  doubling  its  population  in  the 
last  15  years.  It  was  contributing 
heavily  to  the  load  of  pollution  carried 
by  a stream  which  runs  right  through 
the  city,  an  open,  stinking  sewer;  but 
the  city  fathers  objected  to  building  a 
new  disposal  plant,  pointing  out  that 
the  city  wasn’t  the  only  source  of 
pollution  by  any  means.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  in  turn,  by  sports- 
men that  the  city  couldn’t  very  well 
expect  the  other  sources  to  clean  up 
if  they  didn’t  do  it  first,  the  argument 
made  sense.  A new  four  million  dollar 
disposal  plant  was  built. 

Now  the  city  is  in  a position  to  say: 
“Look  what  we  did.  It’s  your  turn!” 
And  it’s  working.  A paper  manufac- 
turing firm  on  a branch  of  the  same 
stream  is  currently  installing  better 
disposal  methods  for  its  wastes  after 
half  a century  of  neglect.  There  is  new 
hope  that  that  particular  stream  will 
be  returned  to  useful  condition — use- 
ful for  industry,  for  communities,  for 
recreation,  including  fishing.  It  took 


nearly  two  hundred  years  to  foul  it.  It 
will  take  many  years  to  clean  it  com- 
pletely. 

Anglers  can  help  bring  about  better 
fishing  conditions  by  backing  up  such 
civic  improvements,  rather  than  by 
screaming  over  an  occasional  fish  kill. 
Those  who  live  in  communities  should 
back  any  practical,  adequate  system  of 
sewage  disposal  that  promises  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  whatever  stream 
receives  the  sewage  load.  Those  who 
live  in  rural  sections  should  encourage 
wise  plowing  and  planting  methods  on 
their  own  land,  or  that  of  neighbors, 
to  remove  siltation  which  is  as  deadly 
to  fish  life  as  any  organic  pollution  in 
the  long  run.  After  the  pollution  has 
been  eliminated  on  a local  level,  then 
it  is  time  to  look  up  and  down  the 
stream  and  point  fingers  at  continuing 
pollution. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  cor- 
recting pollution  is  convincing  the 
average  householder,  who  never  goes 
fishing,  boating,  swimming,  or  other- 
wise uses  streams  and  lakes,  that  the 
water  faucets  in  his  home  don’t  yield 
pure  water  by  accident,  and  that  pollu- 


tion is  his  problem,  too.  Anglers  who 
have  the  gift  of  gab — most  do! — can 
bring  this  home  at  various  meetings  of 
civic  clubs,  PTA,  service  clubs,  town 
gatherings,  and  so  on.  They  can  point 
out  that  water  from  domestic  uses, 
taken  from  an  already  polluted  stream, 
must  be  treated  by  costly  methods— 
but  no  one  can  expect  communities  and 
industries  upstream  to  correct  condi- 
tions if  his  home  town  is  equally  guilty. 

Another  way  the  angler  can  help  is 
by  understanding  the  problem.  He 
should  know  the  differences  between 
primary,  secondary  and  complete 
treatment  of  domestic  sewage,  for  in- 
stance, and  fight  any  installation  that 
does  not  return  his  city’s  waste  water 
to  the  streams  in  reasonably  pure  con- 
dition. Primary  treatment,  for  example, 
is  next  to  useless. 

Finally,  he  must  understand  that 
correcting  pollution  will  take  time, 
money,  and  effort.  It  might  take  a 
decade  or  a score  of  years  to  undo 
what  our  forefathers  did  to  the  streams 
we  must  use  today,  but  it  can  be  done. 
It  will  take  many  millions  of  dollars, 
( Turn  to  page  25) 


— C.  Paul  Blair  photo. 


CHOSEN  HONORARY  SECRETARY,  is  Seth  L.  Myers,  nationally  known  out- 
door writer  and  conservationist  from  Sharon  Pennsylvania,  signally 
honored  recently  by  the  Northwest  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Myers  received  an  engraved,  gold-lettered 
wallet  along  with  gifts.  Shown  are  l-r:  Dr.  Robert  S.  Dow,  Pres,  of  the 
nine  county  division;  Seth  Myers  and  D.  F.  Paddock,  chairman  of  the 
award  committee.  Fish  Commissioner  Hon.  Wallace  Dean  and  Carlyle  S. 
Sheldon,  Division  Supervisor  were  present  representing  the  Pennsylvania 

Fish  Commission. 
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Operation  Transfer 

By  HARVEY  R.  FRANTZ 


SEINING  FARM  POND  for  fingerlings  to  be  transferred  to  new 
home  in  the  rebuilt  portion  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  near  Walnut- 

port. 


FINGERLINGS,  after  seining  operation, 
are  stocked  in  the  canal  by  young- 
sters interested  in  the  project. 


ONCE  again  water  is  flowing 
through  the  old  Lehigh  canal  be- 
tween Lehigh  Gap  and  Lock  Port, 
Northampton  County.  This  3.7  mile 
stretch  was  recently  converted,  by  the 
local  sportsmen  affiliated  with  the  Le- 
high River  Restoration  Association, 
from  an  empty  weed  covered  disin- 
tegrating ditch  to  something  like  its 
former  self;  a sparkling  band  of  water 
paralleling  the  Lehigh  River.  The 
Inter-Club  Canal  Commission,  a 
sportsmen’s  organization,  leased  this 
portion  of  the  canal  from  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Co.  for  five  dol- 
lars a year. 

This  rehabilitation  was  accomplished 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000  although 
the  actual  cash  outlay  was  only  $1,480. 
The  balance  was  made  up  by  the  work 
of  the  sportsmen,  interested  citizens, 
contributions  from  organizations,  clubs, 
and  municipalities.  A dozen  trucks 
were  used  to  haul  the  2,000  loads  of 
fill  necessary  to  repair  the  break  in  the 
canal.  Instead  of  using  river  water,  as 
formerly,  springs  are  now  being  util- 
ized for  this  purpose.  This  will  prevent 


any  possible  pollution  of  the  canal  by 
river  water. 

However  there  was  one  thing  miss- 
ing— fish.  In  the  days  of  the  canal 
boats,  fishing  was  good  but  when  the 
canal  went  out,  so  naturally  did  the 
fish.  The  big  job  now  was  to  bring 
them  back.  As  soon  as  water  was  in  the 
canal  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion was  contacted  and  immediately  re- 
sponded, making  analysis  of  the  water 
and  a general  survey  for  the  purpose 
of  stocking  it  with  appropriate  species 
of  fish. 

The  Lehigh  County  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  found  a number  of  farm 
ponds  that  needed  seining  in  order  to 
maintain  good  fishing.  The  District 
technicians  and  the  sportsmen  were 
quickly  brought  together.  A plan  was 
developed  for  transferring  many  of  the 
pond  fish  to  the  canal. 

The  Boro  of  Walnutport  loaned  a 
truck  to  the  local  sportsmen  who  then 
placed  an  aerated  fish  tank  on  it, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Li-Le-Hi 
trout  nursery  at  Allentown.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  fish  warden, 
Harvey  Neff,  Sam  Yohn  and  Howard 
Hannighan  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
District,  “Operation  Transfer  Com- 
menced. In  addition  to  heavy  stocking 
of  bass,  perch,  catfish,  bluegills,  etc.,  by 
the  Fish  Commission,  various  farm 
ponds  belonging  to  cooperators  with  the 
District  were  visited  and  fingerling  pan 
fish  removed.  Only  fingerlings  up  to  six 
inches  were  taken  from  the  ponds.  The 
operation,  taking  all  day,  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  approximately  400 
largemouth  bass,  100  catfish  and  more 
than  3,000  bluegill  sunfish  to  the  re- 
built portion  of  the  canal. 

Operation  Transfer  was  a success 
and  not  only  did  it  set  the  stage  for 
good  fishing  in  the  canal  but  it  also 
improved  the  fishing  in  the  cooperating 
farm  ponds.  This  stocking,  plus  the 
stocking  by  the  Fish  Commission,  will 
help  return  the  old  canal  to  its  former 
status  as  a recreational  outlet  for  the 
area,  especially  the  children.  This  alone 
will  more  than  repay  the  sportsmen 
who  spent  their  weekends  and  days 
off  at  hard  laborous  work  of  re- 
capturing and  rebuilding  this  grand 
recreational  facility  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  men  and  women  of 
yesteryear. 
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POLLUTION — Concluded 


and  some  of  it  will  come  out  of  your 
pockets;  but  it’s  a matter  of  clean  up 
now  or  lose  millions  of  dollars,  some 
of  which  also  will  come  out  of  your 
pockets.  It  isn’t  accident  that  is  making 
industries  move  to  southern  states — 
it’s  often  a case  of  the  southern  states 
selling  the  idea  that  they  can  offer 
clean  water  for  industry.  When  indus- 
tries leave  Pennsylvania,  everyone 
loses.  Remember,  all  those  things  so 
vital  to  our  state  economy  need  clean 
water  as  much  as  you  do  in  your  home. 

Industry,  surprisingly,  is  doing  more 
than  private  individuals  to  clean  up 
streams.  It’s  like  this:  Industrial  con- 
cerns are  coming  to  realize  that  they 
are  as  much  a part  of  a community  life 
as  churches,  schools,  parks,  and  other 
things  that  have  grown  up  around 
them.  They  are  getting  ashamed  of 
shabby,  rundown  factories,  ashamed  of 
the  “mill  town”  aspect  that  they  un- 
wittingly fostered  in  the  beginning. 
Take  a look  around  you.  Industry  is 
beautifying  its  front  yard.  It  is  land- 
scaping its  grounds,  making  its  build- 
ings more  attractive  on  the  exterior, 
and  fitting  them  into  the  community. 
This  desire  to  clean  up  now  is  extend- 
ing to  the  backyards — to  where  the  in- 
dustrial wastes  leave  the  plants  and 
eventually  get  into  the  streams. 

No  industry  wants  the  ill  will  of  a 
community,  or  a large  segment  of  a 
community  such  as  anglers.  There  was 
a time  when  big  companies  simply 
didn’t  care  what  they  did  so  long  as 
the  dollars  rolled  in;  but  there  has  been 
a change  in  labor-management- com- 
munity relations.  Today,  an  industrial 
concern  of  any  importance  tries  to 
create  goodwill  with  its  workers,  and 
with  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  One  of  the  best  ways  it  can 
do  this  is  to  avoid  the  very  appearance 
of  evil  by  keeping  the  stream  that 
directly  or  indirectly  carries  away  its 
wastes  from  becoming  a sewer. 

Besides,  there  is  a dollar  and  cents 
angle.  The  ideal  manufacturing  process 
is  one  in  which  there  is  no  waste.  When 
an  industry  pours  wastes  into  a sewage 
system,  it  is  throwing  out  something 
that  should  be  of  value,  whether  that 
be  flakes  of  metal,  liquids  holding 
chemicals  used  in  the  manufacturing 
process,  or  whatever  its  waste  consists 
of.  There  should  be  no  waste.  There- 
fore, industry,  is  alert  to  any  process 
that  enables  it  to  utilize  its  wastes. 
There’s  more  hope  for  clean  streams  in 
this  angle,  than  in  any  other. 


And  don’t  be  discouraged.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s clean  streams  program  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  nation — perhaps  the 
very  best.  It  may  seem  to  proceed  at 
a snail’s  pace  to  those  who  live  in 
the  state,  but  it  is  driving  ahead  like 
a jet  plane  in  comparison  to  many 
regions. 


THE  DAYS  MR.  LINCOLN 
FISHED 

( From  page  14) 

fed  in  great  numbers  on  the  wild  rice 
which  grew  along  the  rivers,  but  some- 
times their  fancy  would  turn  to  do- 
mestic grain. 

Stories  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  pioneers  of  Lincoln’s  time 
telling  of  thousands  of  wild  geese  set- 
tling on  the  wheat  fields  damaging 
the  crops.  They  were  easy  prey  for 
the  huntsman. 

The  wild  pigeons  were  so  plentiful 
that  often  branches  were  broken  from 
the  trees  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
great  numbers  of  pigeons  which  had 
gone  to  roost  there.  A practice  was 
to  go  to  the  groves  after  nightfall 
and  club  from  the  trees  great  num- 
bers of  the  birds  which  then  were 
hauled  home,  dead  or  crippled  to  be 
dressed  for  use  as  food. 

“Pigeon  pot  pie”  was  a prime  dish 
of  those  days,  made  from  the  cooked 
meat  of  the  birds  picked  from  the 
bone  and  baked  in  a thick  crust  of 
bread  dough. 

Fur  bearing  animals  were  so  plenti- 
ful the  pelts  were  often  used  as  units 
of  exchange  in  that  early  day  when 
currency  was  scarce. 

Often,  when  Kelso  had  taken  his 
catch  of  fish  or  game,  he  and  Lincoln 
would  lie  on  their  backs  under  a big 
tree  and  Kelso  would  quote  from  great 
literature,  or  would  discuss  his  homely 
ideas  of  life. 

And  Lincoln,  his  mind  as  thirsty  for 
knowledge  as  a dry  sponge  for  water, 
would  absorb  it  all. 

The  more  Lincoln  learned  from 
Kelso  the  more  he  wished  to  learn 
from  books.  Together  they  observed 
nature  and  learned  about  her  ways. 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  New  Salem  in 
1836  to  find  greater  opportunities  as 
a lawyer,  establishing  a practice  in 
nearby  Springfield. 

Kelso  stayed  on  until  about  1841. 
Petersburg  was  a growing  town  and 
people  were  drifting  away  from  New 
Salem.  Kelso  frequently  walked  over 


to  Petersburg  to  sell  a basket  of  fish 
and  he  may  have  considered  moving 
there. 

But  where  the  Kelsos  and  Millers 
went  is  a mystery.  Vague  accounts 
state  that  “they  went  somewhere  fur- 
ther west.” 

Perhaps  Kelso  wanted  to  find  big- 
ger and  better  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds.  The  known  story  of  the  “boss 
hunter”  who  was  “a  crack  shot  and 
could  hit  a deer  at  long  range”  is 
limited  indeed. 

But  his  influence  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  augumenting  his  hunger  for 
knowledge,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
good  literature,  is  acknowledged  by 
all  historians. 

The  only  monument  to  Kelso  is  the 
restored  Kelso-Miller  cabin,  a part  of 
the  restored  village  of  New  Salem, 
which  is  under  supervision  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  Parks. 


FAMILY  FISHING 
IS  FUN! 

( From  page  5) 

your  wife  may  now  have  proof  positive 
that  it  was  you  indeed  who  caught 
that  fine  mess  of  fish  three  summers 
ago.  From  the  way  that  rod  tip  is 
bouncing,  this  will  be  a good  fish  too. 

And  it  is! 

From  the  moment  it  feels  the  hook, 
the  fish  gives  its  all.  Sometimes  wildly 
threshing  deep  beneath  the  surface; 
sometimes  rushing  up,  then  down,  the 
river;  it  bends  your  rod  most  satisfy- 
ingly.  Gradually,  splashing  water  in  all 
directions,  it  reluctantly  responds  to 
the  urge  of  your  aching  wrist,  and 
seconds  later  you  stand  upright  with 
sixteen  inches  of  catostamus  commer- 
sonii  flapping  wildly  against  the  firm 
grip  of  your  fingers.  (Okeh,  okeh,  so  it 
is  only  a sucker;  it’s  a nice  one) . 
Turning,  slowly,  with  just  the  right 
degree  of  nonchalance,  you  present  to 
your  adoring  family  a picture  of  . . . 

Now  where  in  the  heck  did  they  all 
get  to! 

Chastising  yourself  immediately  for 
this  unfatherly  mental  outburst,  you 
drop  the  sucker  in  the  sand  and  send 
your  eyes  frantically  up  and  down  the 
shoreline.  You  realize  in  an  instant 
that  you  have  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  family  fishing.  You  took 
your  eyes  off  the  children. 

Hollering  hoarsely,  in  a voice  con- 
stricted with  fear,  you  sound  off  the 
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roll  call  while  stumbling  over  logs, 
through  brush  and  backwater.  Falling 
flat  on  your  face  as  your  foot  finds 
a muskrat  hole,  you  rush  drippingly 
erect  to  find  Bobby  and  Jimmy  staring 
curiously  at  you  from  the  dry  bank. 
With  complete  consideration,  they 
ignore  the  black  mud  and  water  cov- 
ering your  front  and  hold  out  on  ob- 
ject for  your  approval.  “Look,  Dad, 
at  the  swell  turtle  we  found.” 

A scream!  Now  you  know  where 
your  wife  is;  she  went  the  other  way. 
Extricating  yourself  from  the  mud, 
you  grab  a boy  in  each  hand  and 
tear  back  the  way  you  came.  Is  the 
baby  drowning!?  Has  she  stepped  on  a 
rusty  nail!?  Relax,  friend,  everything’s 
alright.  It’s  just  that  little  Louise 
crawled  back  up  toward  the  car  and 
has  a garter  snake  your  wife  is  afraid 
to  take  away  from  her.  Get  rid  of  any 
ideas  about  letting  that  snake  go,  too. 
Or  the  turtle  either.  Whoops,  forgot 
about  Mary!  “Daddy!  Daddy!”  That’s 
her!  I mean,  that’s  she!  Back  where  the 
rods  are! 

She’s  got  a fish  Or  the  fish  has  her. 
She’s  in  up  to  her  knees.  Hold  on  to 
it  baby;  it’s  a big  one.  Oh,  brother. 
Where’s  the  gaff?  The  net?  Anything? 
Don’t  get  excited,  Mary!  Give  him 
line.  Get  out  of  the  water;  you’ll  catch 
your  death  of  cold!  Isn’t  that  silly,  your 
wife  worrying  about  a cold  at  a time 
like  this.  Man,  look  at  that  rod  bend. 
Ohhhhhh.  She  dropped  it.  She’s  got 
hold  of  the  line,  bringing  him  in  hand 
over  hand.  After  all  you  tried  to  teach 
her,  too.  Man,  oh  man!  Where’s  the 
camera?  Up  at  the  car.  Hold  it  baby! 
She’s  got  him;  she’s  goteem!  A wall- 
eye. And,  a big  one! 

Quit  shakin’  Pop,  and  measure  the 
thing.  Twenty-three  and  seven  thirty- 
seconds  inches  long!  Mary,  did  you 
hear  that?  Where’s  Mary.  Throwing 
rocks  in  the  water.  Bobby’s  hungry. 
Where’s  the  lunch?  Oh,  for  Pete’s 
sake;  the  dog  is  in  it.  Hold  everything; 
everybody  keep  calm;  let’s  get  or- 
ganized. LET’S  GET  ORGANIZED! 
Maybe  they’re  going  to  really  start 
hitting.  Don’t  worry  about  that  little 
thunder  shower. 

Oh,  oh.  What’s  that  wiggling  in  the 
sand?  Oh  yes.  As  unobtrusively  as 
possible  you  nudge  your  sandy  sucker 
into  the  shallows  where  he  gratefully 
works  his  way  out  to  deep  water. 

Let’s  see  now,  where  were  we?  Oh, 
you  want  to  know  how  to  get  this 
gang  home.  Look,  Bud,  what  do  you 
expect  from  one  article  like  this!  Get 
home  on  your  own;  providing  it  is 
still  there.  (Remember  the  iron) . Got 


you  this  far,  didn’t  I?  DIDN’T  I? 

Now,  do  you  believe  that  family 
fishing  is  fun?  All  it  takes  is  practice. 


NYMPHS — SECRET 
WEAPONS! 

( From,  page  15) 


would  not  have  hooked.  If  you  don’t 
feel  the  fish,  the  nymph  hasn’t  been 
moved  very  far,  and  can  be  allowed 
to  continue  its  drift. 

That’s  the  nub  of  the  proposition  in 
warm  weather  when  flies  are  hatching. 
Nymph  fishing  is  good  in  the  colder, 
early  season,  too.  But  then  its  wise 
to  put  a split  shot  on  the  leader  and 
to  fish  the  nymph  slowly  as  near  to 
the  bottom  as  possible,  because  at  that 
time  of  year  the  nymphs  have  not  yet 


started  to  rise  and  trout  usually  lie 
deeper. 

Many  nymphs  become  dislodged  and 
wash  downstream  in  a fast  current 
before  they  are  ready  to  hatch.  These 
try  to  swim  to  quiet  pools  where  they 
can  find  something  to  cling  to  again. 
So  occasionally  let  the  nymph  swing 
from  the  fast  current  into  the  eddys 
and  pools,  or  to  the  undercut  banks. 
That’s  where  many  of  the  big  trout 
are  holding — where  the  fast  water 
meets  the  slow. 

Frequently,  nymphs  rise  to  the  sur- 
face very  slowly — almost  without  mo- 
tion, so  its  easy  to  imitate  their  action 
with  an  artificial.  Sometimes  some  of 
them  swim  upward  as  fast  as  possible 
for  a foot  or  two.  Then  they  get  tired 
and  drift  quietly  until  rested,  swim- 
ming upward  and  resting  alternately. 
It’s  easy  to  imitate  that  motion,  too. 
A natural  drift,  followed  by  very  slow 
action,  is  a good  method  of  fishing 
artificials.  Nymph  fishing  really  is  no- 
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where  near  as  difficult  as  so  many 
writers  and  anglers  have  maintained. 

It  is  usual  for  nymphs  to  drift  just 
under  the  surface  (just  a few  inches 
under)  until  they  are  ready  to  rise 
and  to  shuck  their  skins.  That’s  the 
depth  to  drift  them,  in  warm  weather. 

Regular  fly  fishing  tackle  will  do  the 
job  nicely.  In  the  last  few  years, 
anglers  have  had  great  success  with 
spinning  tackle  in  nymph  fishing.  Rig 
a Buldo  plastic  ball  float  to  the  end 
of  the  monofilament  line  and  attach 
one  or  two  nymphs  on  very  fine  mono- 
filament droppers  one  or  two  feet  long 
and  a foot  or  two  apart  above  the  ball 
float.  The  float  keeps  the  nymphs  in 
the  current,  allowing  the  nymphs  to 
drift  naturally  at  the  correct  distance 
below  the  surface.  The  action  of  the 
ball  easily  can  be  followed,  and  any 
! unusual  motion  of  it  signals  the  time 
to  strike.  This  rig  can  be  cast  farther 
than  can  nymphs  with  fly  fishing  gear, 
and  from  more  difficult  places.  The 
: fine  monofilament  line  offers  almost 
no  drag  in  the  water  and,  with  the 
spinning  reel,  it  is  easy  to  pay  out 
additional  line  to  continue  the  natural 
drift. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  nymphs, 
some  hatching  at  one  time  and  others 
at  another.  When  a hatch  is  on,  it  is 
well  to  use  an  artificial  of  the  same 
size  and  type  as  the  prevalent  natural. 
How  do  we  find  out  what  this  is? 

Watch  the  stream  and  you’ll  see  them 
drifting  down.  Or  try  a few  average 
looking  ones  until  you  catch  a trout. 
Then  open  him  up  and  see  what  he’s 
been  eating.  That  will  tell  you  the 
best  type  to  use.  Since  many  kinds  of 
nymphs  become  dislodged  from  their 
moorings  and  drift  downstream,  fre- 
quently one  kind  of  artificial  is  as 
good  as  another. 

Anglers  can  imitate  nymphs  crudely 
by  cutting  the  wings  from  a wet  fly. 
Wet  flies  often  are  taken  for  nymphs, 
anyway.  But  you’ll  have  best  success 
with  exact  imitations.  Pennsylvania 
boasts  many  expert  dressers  of  nymphs 
copied  from  the  originals  in  every 
slightest  detail.  But  the  best  of  all 
nymph  dressers,  to  my  mind,  is  a man 
named  A.  P.  Ross,  who  lives  in 
Springton,  Idaho.  A1  Ross  ties  nymphs 
commercially,  and  they  are  so  intricate 
and  so  lifelike  that  the  picture  with 
this  article  can’t  begin  to  show  their 
accuracy  of  color  and  detail.  He  has 
a patented  method  of  lacing  on  the 
body,  with  variable  colors  above  and 
below.  This  gives  such  a natural  effect 
that  even  the  wisest  old  trout  invari- 
ably are  fooled.  It  costs  them  their 


freedom  to  find  out  that  A1  Ross’s 
nymphs  are  not  the  real  thing. 

Six  commonly  found  patterns  are 
shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  The 
two  shrimps  at  the  right  of  course  are 
not  nymphs  at  all— but  they  are  fished 
in  such  a similar  manner  that  we  can 
include  them  in  this  article.  A tackle 
box  should  have  two  or  three  of 
several  sizes  and  types  of  fresh  water 
shrimp  imitations  and  of  nymphs. 

I have  a fondness  for  the  “Sassa- 
maskin  Shrimp”  illustrated  here  be- 
cause I helped  A1  Ross  to  develop  it. 
His  expertness  and  his  interlaced  pro- 
cess of  dressing  makes  it  the  most  life- 
like of  any  I ever  have  seen.  On  its 
preliminary  trials  I took  some  tre- 
mendous brook  trout  with  it  in  the 
north  country  and  reports  are  that 
it  is  equally  as  good  in  Pennsylvania 
waters.  If  the  trout  have  any  pink- 
ness of  flesh,  the  “Sassamaskin  Shrimp” 
is  a sure  fire  winner,  because  the  pink 
flesh  of  fish  comes  from  their  eating 
fresh  (or  salt)  water  shrimps  and 
similar  Crustacea. 

That’s  nymph  fishing  reduced  to 
fundamentals.  Study  the  names  of  the 
nymphs  and  of  the  flies  into  which 
they  emerge,  if  you  want  to  do  so. 
Its  helpful,  but  its  not  entirely  neces- 
sary. 

Of  course,  there’s  lots  more  to 
nymph  fishing  than  this — but  these 
few  bits  of  information  should  help 
any  angler  to  catch  trout.  To  those 
who  want  the  high  school  course,  I 
can  recommend  enthusiastically 
Charles  M.  Wetzel’s  book  “Practical 
Fly  Fishing.”  Charlie  is  a fellow  Penn- 
sylvanian, and  his  little  book  on  the 
subject  is  the  most  helpful  one  I have 
ever  read. 

Trout  take  nymphs  all  during  the 
trout  fishing  season.  Frequently  they 
take  them  when  wet  or  dry  flies  bring 
no  results.  Maybe  its  the  lazy  way 
for  them  to  get  a square  meal.  Any- 
way, nymph  fishing  usually  is  ex- 
tremely productive  and,  fortunately,  it 
really  does  not  seem  so  difficult,  after 
all! 


KEEP  THAT 

REEL  HUMMING! 

( From  page  9) 

or  at  the  largest  and  swankiest  of  the 
big  retailers  of  fine  tackle,  is  an  oil  I 
have  used  for  many  years  with  success. 
The  Pflueger  Speede  reel  oil  is  another 


very  fine  grade  of  oil  for  the  lubricat- 
ing of  pinions,  bearings  and  line  car- 
riage screw,  pawl  and  guides.  Fulcrum 
oil  of  Franklin,  Pa.  puts  out  a fine 
Pennsylvania  reel  oil.  There  are  many 
others  just  as  good,  but  I am,  of 
course,  unable  to  list  them  all.  I 
would  like  to  warn  owners  of  good 
reels  against  using  a heavy  gun  oil 
or  an  oil  that  contains  a cleaning 
or  rust  removing  compound.  Many 
beautifully  polished  and  finished  reels 
have  been  rendered  unsightly,  scabby 
and  susceptible  to  corrosion  and  rust 
by  uses  of  a scrubbing  formula.  If  the 
reel  is  properly  cared  for,  not  care- 
lessly dropped  or  laid  in  sand  and  mud 
there  will  be  few  repair  needs  for 
several  years.  A new  line  pawl  might 
be  needed  occasionally.  This  can  be  in- 
stalled by  any  average  able  mechanic, 
or  by  the  owner  himself.  Most  of  our 
new  types  of  reels  come  equipped  with 
an  auxiliary  Pawl  easily  installed. 
When  the  level  wind  carriage  becomes 
weak,  wobbly  and  skipping  its  proper 
spacings,  these  repairs  can  usually  be 
made  by  any  fisherman  owner  or  his 
tackle  dealer. 

But  there  are  other  slightly  more  in- 
volved replacements  and  repairs  to  be 
made  as  the  life  of  a reel  lengthens. 
Gears  will  need  replacing  and  re- 
cutting  probably  on  some  of  the  older 
models.  The  reel  will,  of  course,  need 
cleaning  completely  and  when  this  is 
done  there  are  often  hidden  worn 
bearings,  loose  pinions,  broken  or  frac- 
tured cranks,  loose  screws  and  faulty 
handles  on  the  cranking  device.  These 
are  problems  that  seem  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  there  is  always  the  well- 
meaning  acquaintance  and  fishing 
tackle  “Jack  Of  All  Trades”  who  con- 
tributes a little  home-o-pathic  treat- 
ment with  file,  stray  bit  of  clock  spring 
and  screw  driver  who  has  a remedy 
much  worse  than  the  disease!  BE- 
WARE of  these  tinkerer’s  so  eager 
to  operate!  They  can  ruin  a reel  com- 
pletely. Instead  of  accepting  every 
household  cure  that  happens  along  to 
repair  reel  ailments,  do  the  smart 
thing.  Just  clean  the  reel  with  an  oiled 
rag,  or  rub  a protective  film  of  oil  over 
its  face  with  a soft  chamois  saturated 
with  a good  grade  of  light  oil,  then 
pad  or  pack  securely  in  a strong  paste- 
board box.  Bind  it  up  with  a length 
of  twine  and  write  a short  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  manager  of  the  Reel 
Repair  Department  of  the  factory  in 
which  it  was  produced. 

Most  of  the  large  factory  repair  de- 
partments servicing  their  own  tackle 
have  a policy  of  requesting  permission 
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“Ooglook’s  A Pan  Fisherman.” 


of  the  owner  of  a reel  to  permit  them 
to  give  it  a complete  checking  over. 
They  are  then  able  to  do  a complete 
and  proper  job  of  refinishing  and  re- 
pairing. If  they  are  merely  asked  to 
replace  some  minor  part  and  not  to 
overhaul  the  entire  reel  they  often 
subject  themselves  to  strong  criticism 
later  from  some  owners.  A screw  might 
be  replaced,  the  reel  returned  to  its 
owner,  then  shortly  thereafter  some 
part  in  need  of  replacement  or  re- 
pair might  go  bad  that  could  have 
been  made  while  at  the  factory. 

It  is  far  better,  when  having  the 
reel  overhauled,  to  give  consent  to 
have  the  job  thoroughly  done.  The 
repair  department  will  stand  back  of 
their  work.  It  is  usually  conducted  on 
a non-profit  basis,  anyhow.  The  cus- 
tomer pays,  generally,  for  the  ma- 
terials used  in  making  repairs  and 
labor.  This  is  the  practical  way  to 
have  the  old  reel  put  back  into  first 
class  working  order.  It  will,  in  most 
cases,  come  back  to  the  owner  look- 
ing like  a new  piece  of  tackle,  work- 
ing with  that  same  old  fascinating 
hum,  the  song  of  a happy  reel  in  fight- 
ing trim  for  many  years  of  trouble- 
free  fishing. 


FLY  FISHER’S 
ENTOMOLOGY 

( From  page  19) 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
Wings,  dark  olive  green  mottled 
with  brown;  abdomen,  tergites — yellow- 


ish brown,  sternites — somewhat  lighter; 
legs,  yellowish  brown;  tails,  brown. 

Remarks:  On  Penns  Creek,  this  fly 
is  known  as  the  Dark  Green  Drake. 
It  appears  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Green  Drake  and  resembles  it  some- 
what, only  its  wings  are  of  a deeper 
greenish  brown;  it  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  tails  whereas 
the  Green  Drake  has  three.  It  is  com- 
monly found  on  brushy  mountain 
streams  and  may  be  noticed  resting 
on  stones  near  the  waters  edge.  It 
exists  for  two  days  in  this  stage,  then 
it  casts  the  sub  imago  skin  and  ap- 
pears as  the  Brown  Drake.  It  is  a 
great  fly  on  Weiker  Run. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  8;  wings,  teal 
stained  a greenish  brown;  body,  brown 
raffia  grass  ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire; 
hackle,  dark  ginger;  tails,  mandarin 
fibres. 

BROWN  DRAKE 
(male  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Hexagenia 
Species — recurvata 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
Wings,  rich  red  brown  with  veins 
of  a deeper  brown  giving  it  a some- 
what mottled  effect;  abdomen,  tergites — 
rich  red  brown  with  yellow  joinings  at 
segments,  sternites  — slightly  lighter 
brown;  legs,  brown;  tails,  brown,  about 
one  and  three  quarter  inches  long  with 
dark  brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  When  once  seen  this  fly 


cannot  be  forgotten  for  its  wings  are 
of  a sparkling  rich  red  brown.  It  is  the 
spinner  or  imago  of  the  Dark  Green 
Drake,  but  one  would  hardly  recognize 
it;  its  front  feet  and  tail  have  almost 
doubled  in  length,  and  its  color  has 
changed  to  an  entirely  different  hue. 
Trout  simply  go  wild  when  the  large 
drakes  are  over  the  water,  and  it  is 
a matter  of  regret  to  all  fly  fisher- 
men that  the  season  is  so  short. 

GINGER  QUILL 
(male  and  female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — fuscum 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  male, 
3/8''  to  7/16",  female  7/16"  to  9/16". 
Wings,  glassy  with  amber  or  pale  red- 
dish in  front  near  the  tip;  abdomen, 
thorax  and  sternites  amber,  tergites 
amber  and  ringed  with  reddish  brown; 
legs,  ginger  or  light  amber  with  dark 
reddish  bands  on  all  femora;  tails, 
smoky  amber  with  narrow  dark  brown 
joinings. 

Remarks:  At  dusk  these  mayflies 

may  be  noticed  in  great  numbers  cruis- 
ing back  and  forth  over  the  riffles, 
many  of  them  flying  swiftly  along  in 
copula  as  pictured.  They  appear  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  are  in  season 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  This  is  a great 
fly  on  the  Penns  Creek  and  on  Fish- 
ing Creek  near  Lamar. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings, 

starling  or  mallard  quills;  body,  pea- 
cock quill;  hackle,  ginger;  tails,  ginger 
hackle  fibres  or  mandarin  duck. 

STONE  FLY 


Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Perlidae 
Genus — Perla 
Species — capitata 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
%"  to  Wings,  yellowish  brown; 

body,  yellowish  brown,  the  last  seg- 
ment yellow;  eyes,  black  conspiciously 
ringed  with  bright  yellow;  legs,  black 
with  yellowish  streaks  on  sides;  tails, 
brown;  antennae,  blackish  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  may  be  seen 

sitting  quietly  on  the  underside  of 
leaves  bordering  the  stream.  When  fly- 
ing over  the  water  it  is  easily  cap- 
tured, but  when  approaching  it  on  the 
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shore  line,  it  dodges  down  among  the 
rocks  with  surprising  agility.  It  favors 
those  stretches  in  a stream  where  the 
water  flows  swiftly  over  a rocky 
bottom;  and  on  the  riffles  its  imitation 
will  be  found  most  successful  when 
tied  and  fished  wet.  It  is  a good  fly  on 
Kettle  Creek. 

Imitation:  Took,  No.  10  long  shank; 
wings,  quill  feathers  from  the  wing  of 
an  English  hen  pheasant;  body,  hares 
ear  dubbing  mixed  with  yellow 
worsted;  hackle,  ginger;  tails,  brown 
mottled  partridge  fibres,  (English). 

GREY  DRAKE 
(female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
G enus — Eph  erne  r a 
Species — guttulata 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  3/4" 
to  1 1/16''.  Wings,  very  faint  greenish 
yellow,  mottled  with  purplish  brown 
spots;  thorax,  brown;  abdomen,  creamy 
white,  with  the  last  segment  reddish 
brown;  front  legs,  brown;  middle  and 
hind  legs,  yellowish  white;  tails,  yel- 
lowish, with  blackish  brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  spinner  or 
imago  of  the  female  Green  Drake  and 
is  of  much  importance  to  the  fly 
fisher.  Its  wings  have  now  lost  their 
green  tint  and  are  pale  yellow  mottled 
with  purplish  black  spots.  The  Drakes 
or  Shad  Flies  appear  just  a few 
minutes  before  dark,  at  which  time 
all  hades  breaks  loose.  The  female  can 
often  be  noticed  carrying  two  cylin- 
drical egg  packets  near  the  end  of  her 
abdomen.  When  the  fly  is  well  on  the 
water,  large  trout  which  seldom  feed 
on  the  surface,  are  breaking  water 
everywhere.  Shortly  after  dark  activity 
ceases,  after  which  the  spent  fly  can 
be  noticed  in  large  scum-like  patches 
floating  down  stream  on  the  current. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  8;  wings,  mot- 
tled mallard,  stained  a faint  yellow; 
body,  white  raffia  grass  ribbed  with 
fine  silver  wire;  hackle,  light  badger; 
tails,  mandarin  duck  fibres. 

To  be  continued. 


RENEW  YOUR  ANGLER 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY!! 


MEMO 

To  all 

Pennsylvania  Fishermen: 

Just  a reminder  — 

No  fishing  allowed 

of  any  kind  from 

midnight,  March  14 

to  5 a.  m.  April  15 

(except  in  Rivers,  Lakes 

or  Ponds,  not  stocked 

with  Trout). 
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Head  Hunter! 

Dear  Sir: 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  another 
fishing  season,  and  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
portray  pictures  and  interesting  articles 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  the  ardent 
fishermen  in  the  Commonwealth.  I am 
enclosing  a picture  of  mounted  fish  heads 
that  I do  as  a hobby  and  on  an  amateur 
status.  As  you  know  my  product  cannot 
be  sold  because  I do  not  have  a taxi- 
dermist’s license.  I only  do  it  for  friends 
and  members  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in 
this  area.  The  picture  you  see  was  taken 
along  side  the  booth  of  a sporting  goods 
dealer  and  some  of  his  equipment  is 
shown  on  it. 

Heads  are  put  in  a solution  of  formalde- 
hyde for  several  weeks,  allowed  to  dry  for 
several  more,  then  varnished  and  a paste 
of  wood  putty  is  put  into  a mold  with  the 
fish  head  in  the  center,  allowed  to  harden; 
and  you  have  the  finished  product. 

In  the  front  are  fish  skins  of  wall- 
eyed pike  and  small  mouth  bass  and  sev- 
eral unmounted  fish  heads.  In  the  right 
foreground  on  a wooden  plaque  is  the 
head  of  a 42-inch  great  northern  pike 
caught  in  Canada. 

This  picture  also  shows  a 28-inch  wall- 
eyed pike,  31-inch  great  northern,  20-inch 
brook  trout,  along  with  small  mouth  bass, 
pickerel,  perch,  large  mouth  bass  and  one 
Canadian  walleye.  The  picture  contains 
26  fish  heads  caught  in  1953  and  dis- 
played. In  1954  I have  received  87  heads 
caught  by  myself  and  by  Sportsmen  in 
this  area.  These  will  be  shown  at  later 
Sportsmen’s  meetings. 

I have  trouble  with  all  species  of  trout 
because  of  the  numerous  oil  glands  or 
sacs  that  are  in  the  head,  but  this  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  information  from  a 
biology  professor  at  Lehigh  University  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

KEN  NAUMAN 

Hellertown,  Pa. 


Dear  Editor: 

It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I try  in  a small  way  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  Pennsylvania  Angler, 
and  the  wonderful  articles  which  are  sure 
to  come  each  month. 

I certainly  enjoy  every  bit  of  the 
Angler.  When  I was  a youngster  my 
parents  lived  in  some  of  the  lumbering 
towns  located  in  the  Pine  Creek  drainage 
basin  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
of  the  log  drives.  I also  fished  for  trout 
in  some  of  the  old  splash  dams.  All  brook 
trout  then,  and  plenty  of  them.  If  I re- 
call correctly  the  size  minimum  was  6" 
and  50  per  day. 

As  a boy  I fished  the  upper  waters  of 
Pine  Creek  above  Galeton  in  Potter 
County.  Maybe  at  some  future  date  you 
could  give  us  a little  write-up  on  one 
river  in  Pennsylvania  that  is  called  a 
creek  (Pine  Creek). 

Now  let  me  say  before  closing  we  are 
all  human  and  a little  pat  on  the  back 
does  a lot  more  good  than  a kick  in  the 
pants. 

You  fellows  on  the  Commission  are 
doing  a grand  job  providing  us  with  good 
fishing.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

C.  L.  GOODWIN 

Library,  Pa. 


Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  $1.00  (one  dollar) 
for  a renewal  for  one  of  the  finest  fish- 
ing magazines  on  the  market  today. 

Since  I own  and  operate  a private  lake 
and  bait  business  I am  in  a position  to 
tell  you  that  the  information,  sketches, 
photos,  etc.,  printed  in  the  Angler  are 
of  untold  value  to  the  fishermen  and 
especially  women.  I cater  to  a trade  that 
takes  in  all  walks  of  life  and  you  would 
be  surprised  the  number  of  customers 
that  get  just  the  information  they  need 
from  the  pages  of  your  magazine. 


The  Pennsylvania  Angler 
pauses  to  pay  a final  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Frank  Brink, 
former  Senior  Fish  Warden,  who 
passed  away  on  January  27,  1955. 

Mr.  Brink,  who  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  family  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, came  into  employment  as 
a fish  warden  on  November  15, 
1919,  rising  in  promotion  to 
senior  fish  warden  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  on  November 
30,  1947.  Frank  was  born,  and 
spent  his  liftime  in  Pike  County, 
having  his  home  in  Milford 
where  he  was  held  in  high  re- 
spect. His  point  of  service  cov- 
ered a period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  to  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily, the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission extends  its  most  heart- 
felt condolences. 


I sell  bait  to  many  out-of-state  men 
and  women  that  have  never  seen  so  much 
news  packed  in  so  small  a magazine  for 
the  price  asked. 

May  I leave  a suggestion  or  thought 
which  you  may  take  for  what  it  is  worth? 
Namely,  over  the  many  years  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  and  many  other  outdoor 
sports  and  activities  I have  pursued  there 
is  nothing  that  I get  more  pleasure  out 
of  than  to  have  a bunch  of  kids  to  teach 
how  to  share  these  sports  with  me.  Since 
they  are  the  future  citizens  and  our  gov- 
ernment we  can  only  expect  the  leader- 
ship we  build  into  our  future  generations. 
If  we  don’t  teach  them  good  sportsman- 
ship and  to  be  good  neighbors  on  our 
streams  and  fields  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  be  otherwise  in  running  our  businesses 
and  future  government.  Another  thing 
that  is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  home 
is  the  fact  that  women  like  to  enjoy  the 
same  sports  the  men  and  kids  do.  There- 
fore, I would  suggest  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible for  you  to  give  the  women  and  kids 
some  thought  in  your  magazine  I believe 
we  can  look  forward  to  better  sportsmen 
all  around. 

WILLIAM  C.  STEINDEL 

Moscow,  Pa. 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  Steindel,  we  cer- 
tainly agree  100  per  cent  with  your  “fish- 
ing for  family  pleasure”  theory  for  pro- 
moting sound  training  for  youngsters. 
Perhaps  you  will  enjoy  Mr.  Schuyler’s 
“Family  Fishing”  story  in  this  issue  which, 
while  humorous,  presents  a most  practical 
view  of  taking  the  entire  family,  into  the 
outdoors,  always  an  interesting  experience. 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  that 
throughout  the  years  it  has  been  a real 
pleasure  in  reading  the  Angler,  the 
members  also  find  its  contents  inter- 
esting. 

I would  like  to  tell  you  a few  things 
about  the  club:  First  of  all  we  have 
our  own  Fishing  & Hunting  Lodge,  and 
throughout  the  year  there  has  been  a 
long  list  of  programs  and  accomplish- 
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Smethport,  Pa. 

Jan.  10,  1955 

Charles  M.  Wetzel, 
c/o  Pennsylvania  Angler 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  to  be  forwarded— 

Dear  Charlie: 

Your  articles  appearing  in  the  Angler  are  most  interest- 
ing from  a fly  tyers  point  of  view,  I also  have  your  book  “Practical 
Fly  Fishing”  which  is  referred  to  constantly. 

I have  a fishing  partner  much  younger  than  myself 
Richmond  Johnson,  who  is  the  son  of  McKean  County’s  represen- 
tative and  former  Republican  majority  leader.  Young  Johnson,  a law 
student,  is  quite  a fan  of  yours  and  becomes  highly  excited  in  reading 
your  articles  of  the  early  days  on  Kettle  Creek.  We  spend  most  of 
our  time  in  that  vicinity  including  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Kettle. 
Last  summer  when  we  were  in  that  vicinity  young  Johnson  started 
to  relate  some  of  the  experiences  you  describe  in  your  book  Practical 
Fly  Fishing  particularly  a spot  on  the  Kettle  which  you  named  the 
Cannonading  Hole.  He  kept  telling  me  about  the  trout,  so  thick  they 
were  crowding  one  another  out  of  the  water,  and  he  insisted  that 
we  look  it  up.  I kept  telling  him  that  what  you  described  was  a 
long  time  ago  and  that  today  it  was  probably  a dud,  but  he  insisted 
that  we  go  and  look  it  over. 

We  stopped  around  the  Ox  Bow  and  made  inquiry  of 
some  of  the  natives  and  they  informed  us  how  to  get  there,  which 
we  did  after  a lot  of  questioning,  etc.  But  we  found  things  a little 
different  than  back  in  the  days  you  describe  in  your  book.  The  Kettle 
must  have  been  a wonderful  stream  in  those  days,  also  Trout  Run — 
these  streams  are  now  subjected  to  heavy  fishing  pressure  with  low 
water  conditions  each  summer  getting  more  critical.  One  of  the  things 
we  discussed  with  the  natives  was  how  this  spot  on  the  Kettle  was  named 
the  Cannonading  Hole.  We  would  like  to  have  your  version  of  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Andrew  Hileman 

President  McKean  County  Federation 
Sportsmens  Clubs 


ments.  The  many  hours  of  fellowship, 
sharing  experiences,  and  gaining  an 
understanding  of  fellow  sportsmen  has 
become  invaluable  to  the  individual.  To 
serve  these  ends  the  club  has  served 
admirably  well. 

On  Thursday,  January  6,  1955, 

election  of  officers  was  held,  Wm.  F. 
Gerst  was  elected  President,  Carl 
Beechey,  Secretary,  Louis  Lesch  Treas- 
urer, Directors  ars  as  follows:  Charles 
Loos,  Joseph  Procida,  George  Hess 
and  Harry  Hilt. 

JUMBO  ROD  & GUN  CLUB 
William  F.  Gerst,  President 
Phila.,  Pa. 


HOG  FOOD  FIT  FOR  THE  CARP? 

1 part  corn  meal 

1 part  plain  flour 

1 part  XXX  Daisy  (Hogfood) 

Mix  well,  use  just  enough  water  to 
make  a stiff  dough.  Bake  until  well 
done,  remove  crust.  Add  enough 
vanilla  to  make  it  smell.  After  vanilla 
is  worked  in  well  it’s  ready  to  use. — 
Recipe  from  Clarence  W.  Ferguson, 
Martinsville,  Va. 

Some  fellows  say  carp  aren’t  even  fit 
to  live  with  the  hogs,  while  others 
take  up  for  ’em  and  say  they  are! 


Dear  Editor: 

I want  to  thank  you  for  publishing 
those  fine  fish  cookery  recipes  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  I tried  quite  a 
few  of  them  to  date  and  find  them  really 
delicious.  Thanks  again! 

MRS.  DANIEL  WARNER 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shucks  . . . ’twernt  nuthin’l 


TOSS  IT  BACK  . . . ! 

IF  YOU  CATCH  ONE 

The  following  was  clipped  from 
the  January  issue  of  The  At- 
lantic Salmon  Journal:  “The  De- 
partment of  Fisheries  has  defined 
the  legal  difference  between 
whales.  Anything  under  70  feet 
long  is  a maverick  in  the  blue 
whale  division.  Fin  whales  and 
humpbacks  are  considered  im- 
mature if  they’re  under  55  feet 
long  and  35  feet  respectively.  The 
penalty  for  slipping  an  under- 
size whale  into  your  creel  is  a 
$10,000  fine,  two  years  in  jail  or 
both.  So,  toss  it  back!” 


How  the  Cannonading  Hole 
Was  Named 

By  JOHN  CALHOUN 
(as  told  to  the  writer,  Chas.  M.  Wetzel ) 

Near  the  present  Cannonading  Hole 
on  Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, lived  a family  by  the  name  of 
Olsons  who  came  into  the  region  with 
Ole  Bull  when  he  established  his 
colony.  They  had  a very  attractive 
daughter  who  had  just  returned  from 
finishing  school.  The  young  men  in 
the  neighborhood  were  all  in  love  with 
the  girl,  so  they  decided  to  celebrate 
her  homecoming  by  serenading  her 
under  her  window.  One  of  the  boys 
had  a bass  drum,  another  a horn,  while 
the  other  played  a long  shrill  flute. 

After  dark  that  evening  there  broke 
out  in  the  still  and  silent  forest  such 
a noise,  screech  and  din  as  to  be 
almost  unbelievable.  The  old  lady  ran 
into  the  daughters  room  to  determine 
the  cause  and  the  girl  told  her  they 


were  serenading  her.  The  old  girl, 
who  was  hard  of  hearing,  then  rushed 
back  into  the  bedroom  and  shook  the 
old  man  awake. 

“T  h e y’r  e cannonading  us,”  she 
shreiked. 

This  was  good  enough  for  the  old 
man!  He  jumped  up,  grabbed  his  muz- 
zle loader  and  let  fly  a blast  of 
shot  through  the  window.  Without 
putting  on  his  trousers,  he  ran  down- 
stairs loading  as  he  went. 

The  young  men  took  to  their  heels 
at  the  first  shot  and  as  they  were 
heading  towards  the  creek  the  old 
man  who  was  close  behind  let  fly 
another  blast.  They  were  now  on  the 
bank  of  the  deepest  hole  on  Kettle 
Creek,  and  without  further  ado  they 
plunged  in  and  swam  to  the  other  side 
where  they  hid  in  the  woods.  The  old 
man  let  fly  another  barrage — just  on 
general  principles — reluctantly  gave 
up  the  chase  and  headed  homeward. 

And  that  is  how  the  Cannonading 
Hole  was  named. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  CALENDAR  YEAR  1954 


BALANCE — January  1,  1854: 


Cash  

RECEIPTS— 1954 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  $ 1,740,335.80 

I Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  76.133.35 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  32,721.95 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  19.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  3,377.00 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  3,505.00 

Motor  Boat  Licenses  70.155.50 

Fish  Law  Fines  27,460.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines  2,215.00 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  20,250.00 

Sale  of  Publications  13.573.83 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  263.60 

Interest  9,406.69 

Refund  not  Credited  to  Allocation  18.12 

Farm  Fish  Pond  Licenses  28.00 

Contributions  Fed.  Gov’t  (Dingle- Johnson)  37,947.07 

Miscellaneous  410.15 


Total  Funds  Available  

EXPENDITURES — 1954 

Administration 

Salaries  •$  40,261.92 

Wages  7,555.41 

Fees  116.15 

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery  23,875.26 

Materials  & Supplies  734.39 

Traveling  Expenses  1,879.98 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repair  643.67 

Freight.  Express— Cartage  145.60 

Postage  2,094.00 

Telephone — Telegraph  1,860.62 

Repairs  278.97 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  51.13 

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  381.40 

Other  Maintenance  Services  325.72 

Equipment  A Machinery  1,348.10 


Total  .$  81,552.32 

Warden  Service 

Salaries  1163,611.25 

Wages  32,912.77 

Fees  199.40 

Printing.  Binding  A Stationery  270.83 

Materials  & Supplies  1,228.46 

Traveling  Expenses  74,292.22 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  159.38 

Telephone  & Telegraph  4,795.00 

Repairs  225.12 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  200.00 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  1,216.41 

Other  Maintenance,  Services  127.00 

Equipment  A Machinery  1,348.11 


Total  $280,585.95 


Freight,  Express  A Cartage  

$ 1.126,475.09  Postage  

Telephone  A Telegraph  

Repairs  

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  

Other  Maintenance  Services  

Equipment  A Machinery  

Total  

Construction  (Pymatunlng) 

Wages  

Materials  A Supplies  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repair  

Repairs  

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  

Total  

Refunds  A Repayments  of  Receipts 


2,037.820.06  Stores 

Materials  A Supplies  Cr. 

3,164,295.15  Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  

Equipment  A Machinery'  

Total  Cr. 


Land  Purchased  (Hatchery  Extension)  

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue  (Bureau  < M 

neous  Licenses)  

Pennsylvania  Department  of  State  (State  Employes'  Retire 

ment  Board)  

Expenditures  made  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  283 — 1947) 
Benner  Spring  Laboratory  Construction  and  Research 
Research  Planning  A Development 

Salaries  

Wages  

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery'  

Materials  A Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repair  

Freight,  Express  A Cartage  

Repairs  

Rent  of  Equipment  

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  

Equipment  A Machinery  

Total  

Construction  (Laboratory  Building) 

Wages  

Foes  

Materials  A Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repair  

Telephone  A Telegraph  

Light,  Heat,  Water  Power  A Fuel  

Repairs  

Rental  of  Equipment  

Insurance,  Surety  Fidelity  Bonds  

Equipment  A Machinery  


1.300.04 


245.12 

104.00 

5,147.02 

$79,119.41 


$808.05 

1.66 

25.00 

21.80 

19.35 


$875.86 

330.00 


$9,679.58 
748. 08 
694.43 

$8,237.07 

$8,000.00 

$39,604.45 


$84,326.75 


$5,652.00 

13.765.88 

499.02 

1,364.62 

1,135.20 

641.57 

9.05 

35.08 

30.00 

237.35 

526.15 


$23,895.92 


$63,252.69 

32.40 

25,706.65 

2,675.59 

181.95 

19.80 

807.85 

1,167.10 

312.08 

96.57 


Boat  Patrol  Service 


Materials  A Supplies  $ 76.36 

Repairs  97.40 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  70.00 

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  384.62 


Total  $ 628.38 

Field  Service 

Salaries $18,199.50 

Wages  12,123.91 

Fees  12.85 

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery  828.97 

Materials  A Supplies  5,626.30 

Traveling  Expenses  3,512.77 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repairs  3,733.68 

Freight,  Express  A Cartage  73.29 

Telephone  A Telegraph  2.854.34 

Repairs  11.62 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  187.50 

Rent  of  Equipment  699.60 

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  311.63 

Equipment  A Machinery  3,384.93 


Total  $51,560.89 

Stream  Management 

Salaries  $ 9,807.00 

Wages  55.304.60 

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery  1,351.76 

Materials  A Supplies  7,615.29 

Traveling  Expenses  11,102.74 

Motor  Vehicles  Supplies  A Repair  663.02 

Freight,  Express  A Cartage  . 6.25 

Telephone  A Telegraph  289.70 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  A Fuel  669.69 

Repairs  334.63 

Insurance.  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  262.48 

Equipment  A Machinery  2,218.54 


Total  $94,805.28 

Laboratory  Operations 

Salaries  $4,995.00 

Wages  24.896.89 

Printing.  Binding  A Stationery  127.33 

Food  A Forage  20,333.46 

Materials  A Supplies  5,126.68 

Traveling  Expenses  589.71 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repair  209.27 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  A Fuel  124.07 

Rent  of  Equipment  654.75 

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  103.84 

Equipment  A Machinery  692.25 


Total  $57,853.25 


Total  Research  $176,554.45 

Acquisition  of  Land  A Fishing  Waters 

Salaries  - . . . 3,450.00 

Wages  13,387.98 

Fees  2,610.22 

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery  68.33 

Materials  A Supplies  338.17 

Traveling  Expenses  2,686.74 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repair  445.04 

Telephone  A Telegraph  471.81 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  A Fuel  215.23 

Repairs  56.07 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  840.00 

Insurance.  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  109.56 

Equipment  A Machinery  1,006.23 

Land  A Waters  32,375.00 

Easements  Cr.  848.00 

Contracted  Construction  (Virgin  Run  Dam)  172.20 

Glade  Run  Dam  Site  (Land  Acquisition)  28,841.75 

Glade  Run  Dam  Site  (Development)  69,210.57 


Total 


$155,436.90  $2,077,375.19 


Total 


$89,625.70  BALANCE — December  31.  1954 


$1,086,919.96 


Hatching  Service 


Salaries  $224,338.50 

Wages  343,246.22 

Fees  154.70 

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery  474.84 

Food  A Forage  287,623.09 

Materials  A Supplies  88,992.30 

Traveling  Expenses  12.057.80 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  A Repair  29,657.64 

Freight,  Express  A Cartage  80.01 

Postage  1,538.50 

Telephone  A Telegraph  3.849.33 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  A Fuel  31,381.46 

Repairs  3,104.78 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  3,197.50 

Rent  of  Equipment  2,253.75 

Insurance,  Surety  A Fidelity  Bonds  4,954.66 

Motor  Vehicles  12.738.00 

Equipment  A Machinery  7,768.12 


Total  $ 1,057,411.20 

Conservation  Education 

Salaries  $ 7,332.00 

Wages  10,881.81 

Fees  6.022.00 

Printing,  Binding  A Stationery  40,556.79 

Materials  A Supplies  5,252.27 

Traveling  Expenses  2,122.88 


Act  No.  283 — 1947,  provides  that  effective  the  first  day  of  January  1948.  twenty 
cents  (25c)  from  each  resident  fishing  license  fee  shall  he  user!  exclusively  for  (I) 
acquisition  of  land  and  fishing  waters  (II)  The  rebuilding  of  tom  out  dams,  and  (III) 
study  of  problems  related  to  better  fishing.  Expenditures  during  the  calendar  year 
shown  in  detail  above. 

STATEMENT  OF  EARMARKED  FUND 


Accrued 

1948  $147,862.50 

1949  154,810.80 

1950  154.654.39 

1951  160.672.80 

1952  172,929.89 

1953  175.821.98 

1953  Fed.  Aid  Refund  86,089.43 

1954  174,033.58 

1954  Fed.  Aid  Refund  37.947.07  $1,264,822.44 

Expended 

1948  21.358.83 

1949  34,435.89 

1950  69.131.37 

1951  133.751.28 

1952  393.806  82 

1953  341.310.89 

1954  361,531.50 

1954  Credit  on  Stream  Management  29.540.15  331,991.35  1.325,786.43 


Deficit  December  31,  1954  60.963.99 


NSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA  fISH  COMMISSION 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK — MARCH  20-26,  1955 


WHEREAS , The  unlimited  potential  of  modern  America’s  great  development 

in  industrial  and  agricultural  achievements  is  the  common  achieve- 
ment of  the  genius  and  technology  of  our  people  and  the  extraordinary 
blessings  of  our  natural  resources  with  which  the  United  States 
is  so  abundantly  endowed;  and 

WHEREAS , Today  is  an  age  where  greater  consumption  of  mineral  deposits 
and  greater  utilization  of  fields  and  forests  is  a requirement 
of  an  expanding  population  and  an  ever-growing  economy,  the  wise 
conservation  of  all  natural  resources  is,  therefore,  increasingly 
paramount  for  the  continuing  welfare  and  security  of  our  Country 
and  our  Commonwealth;  and 

WHEREAS , The  kind  of  future  a people  will  have  is  measured  by  the  kind 
of  policy  and  practice,  in  public  and  private,  that  a people  adopt 
for  preserving  a priceless  heritage  of  fertile  soil  and  cool, 
clear  waters,  mighty  forests  and  boundless  mineral  wealth,  as  well 
as  wildlife  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  American’s  physical 
legacy;  and 

WHEREAS , Both  the  public  administration  and  the  private  citizen  must 

devote  attention  to  the  proper  advancement  of  natural  conservation  as 
an  essential  obligation  of  the  good  citizen  and  the  sound 
management  of  natural  resources  cannot  be  achieved  without  guidance 
and  support  of  an  informed  and  interested  public;  and 

WHEREAS , Throughout  the  United  States,  the  week  of  March  20  to  26,  1955, 
is  being  widely  observed  as  National  Wildlife  Week,  affording 
an  opportunity  to  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  to  stimulate  greater 
public  support  for  proper  management  and  use  of  natural  resources; 

NOW,  THEREFORE , I , George  M.  Leader,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  of  March  20  to  26, 
1955,  shall  be  designated  as  National  Wildlife  Week  in  Pennsylvania. 
I urge  that  every  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth  join  with  me  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  methods  of  conserving  natural  resources 
in  view  of  a growing  public  use,  and  consider,  in  particular, 
what  we,  as  citizens  and  as  Americans,  can  do  to  maintain  the 
wetlands  of  our  Commonwealth's  marshes,  lakes,  and  stream  courses, 
which  afford  our  many  citizens  so  much  in  recreational  opportunities 
and  sporting  facilities. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State, 

at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this  fourth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-ninth. 


GEORGE  M.  LEADER 

ATTEST:  Governor 

JAMES  A.  FINNEGAN 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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The  Cover:  ICE  nor  snow  nor  rain  nor  sleet  deterred  members  of  Saegerstown  and  Meadville 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  from  stocking  trout  along  Woodcock  Creek.  Cold  job  is  tackled 
by  Floyd  Roschie,  John  Riedel,  Ed  Powell,  Bill  Barickman,  Wayne  Wolfe,  Bud 
Deshner,  Chuck  Zuver,  Jack  Knoblow  and  R.  D.  Henry.  Fish  warden  Ed  Pond 
supervised. 

— Photo  courtesy  Meadville  Tribune  Newspapers 

Back  Cover:  CATFISHIN',  SUCKER  time  is  a good  time  to  take  that  youngster  fishing! 
His  dog,  too! 

— Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


George  W.  Forrest,  Editor  1339  East  Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 
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illustrations  while  in  their  possession  or  in  transit.  Permission  to  reprint  will  be  given 
provided  we  receive  marked  copies  and  credit  is  given  material  or  illustrations.  Only 
communications  pertaining  to  manuscripts,  material  or  illustrations  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  at  the  above  address. 


The  Birth  of 


P ennsy  1 vania’s  Streams 


A Story  of  Stream  Piracy 


TO  many  of  the  sportsmen  who  fish 
the  waters  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
may  come  as  a surprise  to  learn  that 
the  streams  they  know  so  well  have 
not  always  occupied  the  courses  which 
they  now  follow,  but  are  the  results  of 
a series  of  events  and  conditions  which, 
over  a period  of  literally  millions  of 
years,  have  produced  the  present 
stream  pattern  of  our  state. 

No  matter  how  large,  or  how  tiny, 
no  stream  is  permanent.  Measured  in 
the  course  of  a human  lifetime,  or  even 
human  history,  our  great  rivers  may 
appear  to  be  well  established  in  their 
present-day  channels,  yet  there  was 


a time  when  no  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, or  Allegheny  rivers,  as  we 
would  recognize  them  today,  were 
flowing  in  prehistoric  Pennsylvania. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  streams  in  our  Commonwealth 
it  is  necessary  and  logical  to  start  at 
a time  known  as  the  Paleozoic  Era. 


By  DR.  RICHMOND  E.  MYERS 

Dean  of  Men  and  Prof,  of  Geology, 
Moravian  College, 

Bethlehm,  Pa. 


During  this  time  most  of  the  area 
now  known  as  Pennsylvania  was 
covered  with  sea  water.  This  sea  was 
receiving  sediments  from  a land  mass 
which  geologists  have  named  Ap- 
palachia. Appalachia  stood  somewhere 
along  or  just  southeast  of  our  present 
Atlantic  coast.  For  millions  of  years 
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JUNCTION  of  the  North  and  West  Branches  of  Susquehanna.  View  looking 
east  up  the  North  Branch,  toward  Northumberland.  Which  was  the  original 

stream? 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLES 


EVOLUTION  OF  SUSQUEHANNA  HEADWATERS 


ORIGINAL  DRAINAGE  on  peneplain.  Note 
both  Delaware  and  Hudson  moving  north 
by  headward  erosion. 


SOUTHWARD  FLOWING  STREAMS  have 
cut  watergaps  through  Bald  Eagle  Mt. 
Only  Muncy  Creek  flows  east  of  the 
ridge. 


the  rivers  of  this  old  land  mass  dumped 
their  loads  into  the  Paleozoic  sea  that 
covered  the  future  Pennsylvania,  until 
over  30,000  feet  of  sediments  had  ac- 
cumulated on  the  sea  bottom. 

Then  came  a great  uplift  in  which 
land  and  sea  changed  places.  It  is 
known  to  geologists  by  the  name  “Ap- 
palachian Revolution”.  The  sediments 
that  had  been  deposited  in  the  bottom 
of  the  Paleozoic  sea  were  pushed  up 
into  alpine  heights.  Appalachia  dis- 
appeared and  in  its  place  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  were  born.  Yet  even 
as  these  mountains  were  rising,  the 
forces  of  erosion  were  working  on 
them.  After  millions  of  years  had 
passed,  these  mountains  were  reduced 
to  a low,  nearly  level  plain.  Such  a 
plain  is  known  as  a “peneplain”. 


HUDSON  HAS  STOLEN  New  England 
stream  heads.  Mohawk  beginning  to 
work  west.  Delaware  has  acquired  its 
East  Branch. 


EVOLUTION  OF  WEST  BRANCH 

TRIBUTARY  TO  LOYALSOCK  works  west 
through  Limestone  Valley  and  captures 
Lycoming,  Larry’s  and  Pine  Creeks,  thus 
creating  three  wind  gaps  in  Bald  Eagle 
Mt. 


Undoubtedly  these  mountains  were 
drained  by  rivers,  but  the  courses  of 
these  rivers  are  highly  problematical 
Before  we  can  picture  the  beginnings 
of  Pennsylvania’s  present  drainage 
pattern,  one  more  period  of  uplift  must 
be  introduced.  This  was  the  warping, 
or  tilting  of  the  peneplain  along  a 
line  or  axis  that  lay  across  the  middle 
part  of  the  state,  roughly  from  south- 
west to  northeast.  As  the  tilting  pro- 
gressed, water  began  flowing  south- 
eastward down  the  rising  surface  into 
the  sea,  and  the  initial  step  in  the 

( Please  turn  page ) 


MOHAWK  HAS  CAPTURED  Adirondack 
drainage.  Delaware  has  gained  its 
“West”  Branch.  This  is  essentially  pre- 
glacial drainage  picture. 


FINAL  STEP  prior  to  Glacial  Period,  trib- 
utary of  Muncy  Creek  captures  the 
Loyalsock  creating  final  wind  gap  and 
diverting  all  West  Branch  drainage  to 
the  east  of  Bald  Mt. 


PROBABLE  PLEPLAIN  drainage  to  the 
north  in  Western  Pennsylvania  prior  to 
the  Pleistocene  glaciation. 
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GREAT  WATER  GAPS  of  the  Susquehanna.  This  is  the  corridor  to  the  Juniata 

Valley  and  the  West. 


SUCK  HILL  FALLS  in  the  Poconos  is  a bit 
of  Pleistocene  legacy. 


development  of  the  major  rivers  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  had  been  taken. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to 
describe  two  habits  of  streams  which 
were  of  tremendous  significance  in  the 
development  of  Pennsylvania  drain- 
age, and  without  a knowledge  of  which 
a complete  understanding  of  what 
took  place  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  a generally  accepted  fact  that 
a stream,  by  cutting  down  its  bed  and 
carrying  away  its  banks,  carves  out 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows.  It 
is  not  commonly  realized  that  streams 
also  lengthen  their  valleys.  You  prob-  I 
ably  have  observed  gullies  on  fields,  i 
Each  succeeding  rain  not  only  deepens 
and  widens  the  gullies,  but  also 
lengthens  them.  In  time  a gully  will 
reach  back  to  the  top  of  a hill,  and 
cut  across  a divide.  This  is  known  as 
headwai'd  erosion. 

Now  through  headward  erosion  a 
streams  can  break  across  a divide 
and  tap  the  headwaters  of  another 
stream,  thus  diverting  it  into  its  drain- 
age and  causing  a partial,  and  some-  j 
times  complete  rearrangement  of  a 
drainage  basin.  This  phenomena  is  j 
called  “stream  piracy”  or  “stream  ; 
capture”.  As  a result  of  it,  rivers  have  j 
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actually  been  known  to  reverse  their 
direction  of  flow.  Much  of  our  state’s 
present  drainage  pattern  is  the  result 
of  headward  erosion  and  stream  piracy. 

Now  back  to  our  story  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s streams.  Our  present  rivers  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  had  their 
origin  as  the  initial  streams  that 
drained  to  the  sea  across  the  surface 
of  the  peneplain,  but  with  quite  a dif- 
ferent allignment  from  the  pattern  of 
today.  The  development  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania streams  east  of  the  Alleghenies 
can  best  be  outlined  by  telling  the 
story  of  the  Susquehanna,  because  the 
Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and 
Juniata,  are  all  intimately  associated 
with  their  larger  sister. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the 
Susquehanna  originally  headed  on  the 
peneplain  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  Adirondack  Mountains,  at 
an  elevation  much  higher  than  the 
summits  of  the  modern  peaks.  The 
peneplain  from  this  point  sloped  south- 
east into  a shallow  saucerlike  depres- 
sion west  of  the  present  city  of  Bing- 
hamton, into  which  streams  drained 
from  what  is  now  New  England. 

This  depressed  area  was  floored 
with  hard  sandstones,  but  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  softer  limestones  and 


COURSE  OF  A RIVER  controlled  by  nature  of  rock  through  which  stream 
is  cutting.  This  meander  of  the  Lehigh  at  Treichlers  is  result  of  river’s 
inability  to  cut  easily  through  hard  sandstone  its  resultant  bend 
around  the  obstruction  to  a weak  point  in  the  sandstone  via  which  Lehigh 
was  able  to  continue  its  course  south. 


( Turn  to  page  23) 


RIVERS  are  still  cutting  into  the  landscape.  Here  are  shown  roots  of  a 
mountain  ridge  which  still  have  to  be  removed  by  the  Susquehanna  before 


river  can  said  to  be  at  grade. 
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BACK  AT  THE  MUD  LINE  along  the  river,  two  Berwick 
fishermen,  Irvin  Powlus  and  Bill  Maskers,  are  in  business 
making  suckers  out  of  suckers. 


OF  THE  fish  that  swim,  the  lowly 
sucker  is  the  greatest  equalizer 
of  them  all.  For,  no  matter  how  ex- 
perienced the  fisherman,  how  old  or 
how  young  he  might  be,  or  how  fancy 
his  tackle,  there  is  just  about  only 
one  way  to  catch  old  Catostomus  com- 
mersoni. 

It  takes  worms. 

That’s  one  of  the  nicest  things  about 
sucker  fishing.  It  needs  no  apology. 
For,  while  this  writer  is  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  artificial  lure 
angling  whenever  and  wherever  it  is 
practical,  he  can  flop  down  beside  any- 
body with  a can  of  worms  without  any 
feeling  of  guilt  and  fish  for  suckers. 
Does,  too. 

A lot  of  fellows  graduate  from  such 
things  and  never  return  to  them  until 
age  offers  an  excuse.  By  so  doing, 
they  miss  out  on  some  of  the  most 
pleasant  recreation  possible.  It  is  very 
likely  they  developed  their  first  fishing 
thrill  from  steering  an  old  sucker 
to  shore,  and  they  forget  the  fun  avail- 
able every  spring.  Not  me.  Besides, 
it  is  a good  way  to  keep  up  with  your 
obligations  to  the  kids  so  that  you  can 
duck  out  on  them  with  a clear  con- 
science when  trout  season  opens. 

Anyone  who  gets  the  idea  it  takes  no 
skill  or  knowledge  to  catch  suckers 
is  in  for  a rude  awakening.  There  are 
a number  of  very  important  factors 
which  contribute  to  success  or  lack  of 
it. 


First,  there  is  the  matter  of  bait  to 
consider.  There  are  a number  of  types 
of  worms  available,  but  not  all  of  them 
make  good  sucker  bait.  Normally,  the 
very  best  ones  are  those  lively  red 
worms  which  are  most  frequently  found 
under  rotted  leaves  and  vegetation. 
The  dark  grey  ones,  common  to  clay 
soil  or  damp  sod,  are  far  down  the  list 
for  effectiveness.  Young  nightcrawlers, 
which  will  not  overload  the  small 
hooks  best  for  suckers,  are  my  second 
choice.  Banded  stink  worms,  found  in 
manure  and  rotted  vegetable  matter, 
are  for  the  birds. 

How  you  bait  the  hook  is  all  im- 
portant. Generally,  two  penetrations 
of  the  worm  are  sufficient  to  hold  it 
fast  and  still  leave  two  lively  ends  that 
give  life  to  the  bait.  On  one  penetra- 
tion, enough  of  the  worm  should  be 
stripped  over  the  hook  to  hide  the 
shank.  The  sucker  may  not  be  too 
bright,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  sus- 
picious characters  in  fresh  water.  Over- 
loading the  hook  with  worms  may 
make  the  sucker  happy,  but  it  will  be 
much  harder  to  hook  him.  Suckers  do 
not  clamp  down  on  the  bait,  they 
suck  it  in,  and  the  barb  must  be  free 
to  find  purchase  in  mouth  parts  of  the 
fish. 

Size  of  the  hook  may  be  open  to 
dispute.  But,  the  general  tendency  is 
to  buy  them  too  large.  My  personal 
preference  is  for  nothing  larger  than  a 
No.  8.  This  will  hold  onto  the  tough 


Spring  Fislii 


lip  of  the  largest  sucker  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  generally  sufficient  to  get 
a good  grab  into  anything  else  which 
happens  along.  Larger  hooks  frequently 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  hooking 
into  smaller  suckers  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  average  catch.  Further, 
they  are  more  difficult  to  hide  inside 
the  worm  or  worms. 

Although  the  law  allows  you  three 
hooks  in  this  state,  two  are  sufficient, 
and  safer.  This  is  especially  true  if 
you  are  using  throwlines.  Even  a 
youngster  has  sufficient  clearance  with 
two  hooks  to  make  a swing  without 
catching  himself.  But,  the  third  hook 
is  usually  up  so  high  that  it  rides  much 
too  close  to  the  hand.  A hook  is  a nasty 
thing  to  have  removed.  I can  speak  j 
authoritatively  on  the  subject  from  an 
experience  when  about  12  years  old. 
Having  the  hook  removed  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  tetanus  antitoxin  which 
must  be  administered  frequently  brings  i 
complications  worse  than  the  hook  it- 
self. Tetanus  bacilli  are  found  in  soil,  j 
and  any  hook  wound  when  fishworms 
are  used  as  bait  is  dangerous.  Even  j 
if  you  are  able  to  remove  the  hook  i 
yourself,  see  a doctor  immediately. 

Actually,  the  only  point  in  using  more 
than  one  hook  is  because  the  bottom 
fishing  required  for  suckers  makes  it 
always  possible  that  one  bait  might 
become  hidden  under  a rock  or  in 
some  other  position  where  it  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  fish.  More  often  than 
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Everybody 

By  KEITH  C.  SCHUYLER 


aot,  even  with  three  hooks,  you  will 
,■  snag  your  fish  on  the  lower  dropper. 

A relatively  heavy  sinker  is  a must 
■ when  spring  waters  are  high.  For,  al- 
< (hough  the  bait  may  come  to  rest  be- 
j death  slow  water  on  the  edge  of  an 
| iddy,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  toss  it 
: nto  the  current  for  a proper  lie.  There 
ire  times,  too,  when  it  is  essential  to 
ish  right  in  the  current  to  catch  suck- 
. irs.  Remember  that  the  current  which 
I whips  your  line  downstream  so  sav- 
; igely  does  not  reach  to  a rocky  bot- 
i :om.  If  you  don’t  believe  this,  try  for 
I /ourself  sometime  to  see  how  much 
: easier  it  is  to  swim  against  a stiff 
i current  on  the  very  bottom  rather 
( :han  by  slugging  it  out  on  top.  When 
j/ou  feel  your  sinker  bumping  along 
I die  stones,  it  is  the  current  against 
[ /our  line  which  causes  it  rather  than 
1 any  force  along  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

!The  ideal  sinker  for  sucker  fishing 
.s  a long,  fairly  narrow  one  with  fiat 
sides.  This  will  allow  it  to  sink 
quickly,  yet  it  will  cling  to  the  bottom 
| against  the  pull  of  the  line.  It  should 
pave  smooth,  rounded  edges  to  discour- 
age it  from  crawling  under  rocks  and 
assorted  debris. 

Hooks,  of  course,  should  be  fastened 
to  the  main  line  by  droppers,  p refer - 
1 ably  of  slightly  weaker  line.  The  upper 
dropper  should  be  longer  than  the 
lower  to  permit  the  bait  to  lie  on  the 
bottom.  Any  line  will  do  for  suckers, 
but  the  dropper  should  be  a fine,  strong 
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SUCKER  FISHING  is  a spring  tonic  to  stale  air  and  winter 
hibernation  but  requires  patience  and  a good  eye  for 
success  rather  than  fancy  tackle. 


strand.  Personally,  I like  to  use  leader 
material. 

Any  line,  and  any  rod,  will  do  for 
suckers.  I’ve  used  them  all.  Where  a 
light  sinker  is  possible,  as  in  slow 
eddies,  I’ve  even  used  a heavy  fly 
rod.  For  decades,  the  steel  telescope 
rod  was  standard  sucker  equipment. 
Most  common  in  use  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  casting  rod  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  a weighted  line 
can  be  cast.  The  weight,  plus  the  stiff 
rod,  doesn’t  give  the  sucker  much  of  a 
chance,  however. 

The  ideal  outfit,  believe  it  or  not, 
is  spinning  tackle.  In  fact,  such  equip- 
ment puts  more  life  into  sucker  fishing 
than  anything  yet  devised. 

There  are  a number  of  good  reasons 
for  this.  Monofilament,  which  can  be 
purchased  in  sufficiently  strong  strands 
even  for  still  fishing,  has  considerably 
less  water  friction  than  the  fiber  threads 
in  use  for  many  years.  It  permits  use 
of  much  lighter  sinkers,  giving  old 
Cattostomus  less  weight  to  inhibit  his 
underwater  acrobatic  ability.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  ease  with  which 
a baited  line  can  be  cast  with  spinning 
rod  equipment,  and  flexibility  of  the 
rod  itself  again  gives  the  sucker  more 
opportunity  to  make  a fight  of  it. 

Those  who  have  looked  down  their 
haughty  noses  at  the  sucker  fail  to 
realize  that  this  fish  has  always  had 
to  fight  under  many  handicaps.  In  the 
first  place,  he  isn’t  built  to  withstand 


much  strain,  and  this  strain  is  usually 
enforced  by  somebody  dragging  him 
in  hand  over  hand  or  leaning  against 
him  with  a heavy  steel  spring.  But, 
take  some  of  the  weight  off  him,  and 
let  him  work  against  a wand  of  glass, 
and  you  have  a different  story.  If  you 
suddenly  find  that  it’s  tough  to  keep 
the  sucker  from  messing  up  the  other 
lines  strung  along  the  bank,  you  will 
begin  to  realize  that  here  is  a fish 
worth  fighting  for. 

I have  had  a lot  of  fun  with  suck- 
ers over  the  years  by  fishing  for  them 
with  a fly  rod  and  no  sinker  at  all 
when  they  can  be  seen  in  early  sum- 
mer along  the  riffles  of  creeks  before 
they  go  into  their  hot  weather  fast. 
Under  such  conditions,  you  can  usually 
float  a worm  right  under  their  noses 
and  make  your  strike  by  sight  rather 
than  feel.  They  will  also  take  insects 
and  occasionally  one  can  be  hooked  on 
a wet  fly.  Although  such  fishing  comes 
under  the  heading  of  “just  fooling 
around,”  and  I always  return  the  suck- 
ers, it  is  fun. 

In  normal  high-water  sucker  fish- 
ing, it  always  hurts  me  to  see  some- 
one pick  up  a rod  to  “feel”  the  bite 
rather  than  to  watch  the  rod  tip  for 
the  signal  to  pull.  The  least  disturbance 
scares  the  sucker  off.  I have  watched 
him  take  worms  so  many  times,  and 
he  frequently  makes  several  tentative 
sucks  at  it  before  really  taking  it 

( Turn  to  page  28) 
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BEND  END 
PART  NAY  / 
ABOUND  / 


A 


bend 

DOWN 


2. 

SHIFT  WIPE  IN  PLIERS 
AND  CONTINUE  BENDING 
TO  FORM  A ROUND  LOOP 
< WIRE  END  MUST  MAKE  A 
SO'  RIGHT  ANGLE 
WITH  SHANK). 


( with  or  without  beads. etc.) 


STRING  ON  BEADS , ETC.  AS  DESIRED 

AND  ADO  CLEV/S  AND  SPINNER  BLADE  FINISH  LOOP  AS  SHOWN 

(with  concave  side  oE  blade  toward  lure) 


BEND  END  AROUND  SHANK 
ABOUT  THREE  TIMES 
( TAKING  CARE  TO  MAINTAIN 
THE  RIGHT  ANGLE  IN 
ORDER  TO  MAKE  CLOSE  TURNS). 


CUT  OFF  END 
*•  CLOSELY  TO  CO t 
MAKING  LOOP 
(AS  SHOWN 
IN  FIGURE  16) 


(.IF  A LOOP  IS  TO  BE  AT  REAR  AND  A HOOK  IS  TO  BE  ADDED. 
SLIDE  HOOK  ONTO  LOOP  AS  IN  SKETCH  3 ABOVE.) 


IP  LOOP  IS  AT  REAR. 

STRING  LURE  AS  SHOWN  IN  FIG.Ib 
SKETCHES  6 AND  7. 


Fig.  A — How  to  attach  hook  for  sliding  or  fixed  body. 


Fig.  B — How  to  make  a forward  or  rear  loop. 


OF  COURSE,  you  don’t  want  to 
save  money  by  doing  this — but  it’s 
dollars  in  your  pocket  if  you  do!  If 
you  lack  the  Scotch  instinct,  you’ll 
learn  to  repair  and  re-rig  lures  any- 
way because  you  can  make  ’em  just 
the  way  you  want  ’em — streamside  or 
at  home! 

In  the  course  of  human  events,  many 
lures  become  damaged  and  useless  as 
they  are.  Cut  off  the  reclaimable  beads, 
bodies,  spinner  blades,  clevises,  etc. 
and  save  them.  Did  you  pick  up  a few 
beaten  up  lures  when  the  streams  were 
low  last  summer?  Snip  them  apart  and 
save  the  usable  pieces.  It  takes  but  a 
few  minutes  to  re-rig  or  repair  them— 
and  it’s  easy! 

My  lure  repair  kit  fills  a fair  sized 
tackle  box  because  I’ve  scrounged  all 
manner  of  hooks,  bodies,  beads,  blades, 
clevises,  wire,  enamel  and  so  much 
else  of  “Who-knows-what”  that  this 
box  will  feed  me  with  lures  if  I live 
to  be  a hundred.  If  you,  too,  are  bitten 
with  the  squirrel  instinct,  fit  up  a little 
box  of  essentials  so  you  can  carry  it  in 
your  fishing  jacket  and  fix  ’em  stream- 


Spinning  Lures:  Here’s  hi 

By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  JR. 


side.  Once  you  know  its  advantages, 
you’ll  never  be  without  it! 

My  pocket  repair  kit  is  a little  plastic 
box  made  by  the  Bill  DeWitt  people  in 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  the  same  thing 
can  be  found  in  tackle  stores.  They  also 
make  the  four  little  red  capped  plastic 
tubes  (as  shown)  in  which  to  keep 
beads,  clevises,  hooks  and  other  tiny 
items. 

Along  with  the  other  small  parts,  the 
kit  contains  some  stainless  steel  leader 
wire  in  sizes  averaging  number  9 or 
number  10.  Last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  it  contains  a pair  of  five  inch 


round  nosed  pliers  for  bending  the 
wire,  and  a pair  of  four  and  a half  inch 
“Sportmate”  fishermen’s  pliers  for  cut- 
ting, straightening  and  other  such  uses. 
You’ll  need  two  pairs  of  pliers  and 
experience  proves  that  these  two  are 
the  best. 

I mention  “Sportmate”  specifically 
because  their  multiplying  powered  jaws 
are  the  only  ones  I know  of  that  will 
cut  fish  hooks,  nails  and  heavy  wire 
easily.  If  anyone  gets  a fish  hook  in 
his  hide,  they  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold  in  being  able  to  snip  off  the 
barb  and  get  it  out.  They  are  handy 
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bend  wire  double 

(AROUND  SMALL  NAIL  OR  NEEDLE  NOSED  PLIERS ) 


2 BEND  LOOP  END  DOWN  (NEARLY  TO  A RIGHT  ANGLE ) 


3 SLIDE  LOOP  OVER  HOOK,  PUTTING  ENDS  THROUGH  EYE 


CONTINUE  WITH  RIGGING 
(SHORT  END  OF  WIRE  CAN  BE 
RUN  PART  WAY  THROUGH  RIGGING: 
CAN  BE  LOOPED,  OR  CAN  BE  BENT 
AND  CUT  OFF  AS  IN  FIG.  /6) 


Fig.  C — Rigging  hooks  with  turned  up  or  turned 
down  eyes. 


J BEND  WIRE  DOUBLE 


INSERT  WIRE  LOOP  AROUND  JUNCTION  OF  HOOR  BENDS  AND  THROUGH 
EYE,  WITH  SHANK  AND  END  GOING  THROUGH  EYE  IN  OPPOSITE  DIRECTIONS. 
PULL  TIGHT  (USING  TWO  PAIRS  OF  PLIERS). 


3 BEND  SHORT  END  OF  WIRE  AROUND  SHANK  ABOUT  THREE  TIMES. 
CUT  OFF  SHORT  END. 


Fig.  D — Here’s  how  to  wire  treble  hooks  rigidly. 


c 

1.  BEND  WIRE  INTO  SHAPE  OP  A HOOK 


2.  BEND  HOOK  TO  A RIGHT  ANGLE 


3.  BEND  END  OF  WIRE  BACK 

Qg.  — IT 

H-.  ADD  LOOP  IF  DESIRABLE 


FOR  ATTACHING  FLIES,  BAITED  HOOK , ETC. 

Fig.  E — Making  a snap. 


le-rig  and  Repair  Them!* 


in  dozens  of  other  ways — but  especially 
in  repairing  lures. 

Now  that  we  have  acquired  and 
disassembled  all  the  discarded  and 
beaten  up  lures  available,  plus  a small 
supply  of  hooks  and  necessary  new 
parts — along  probably  with  our  wife’s 
glass  beads — we  can  go  to  work! 

Figure  “A”  shows  how  to  make  a 
rear  loop  for  attaching  a hook  and  a 
fixed  or  sliding  weighted  body.  Just 
bend  the  wire  with  the  round  nosed 
pliers  as  shown  and  slide  on  the  hook 
and  the  body.  You  can  embellish  this 
by  stringing  on  a few  beads  and,  of 


course,  a clevis  and  spinner  blade.  If 
you  extend  the  forward  loop  a bit,  you 
can  slide  the  body  forward  so  that  the 
hook  can  be  changed  at  will.  Or  you 
can  fasten  the  body  solidly  in  place, 
as  shown. 

Figure  “B”  shows  how  to  make  a 
forward  or  a rear  loop.  If  there’s  any 
knack  to  it,  you  only  have  to  experi- 

* (For  more  information  on  re-rigging 
lures,  see  Joe  Bates’  newest  book  “SPIN- 
NING FOR  FRESH  WATER  GAME  FISH,” 
published  at  $5.00  by  Little,  Brown  Co., 
of  Boston.  The  copyrighted  drawings 
shown  here  are  reproduced  with  permis- 
sion of  author  and  publisher.  ED.) 


ment  with  two  or  three  to  do  the  job 
perfectly.  Hold  the  loop  in  the  pliers 
and  wind  the  coils  with  the  fingers. 
If  the  wire  end  is  at  a right  angle  to 
the  lure  shank,  the  coils  will  wind  on 
tightly  together. 

Would  you  like  to  wire  a single  hook 
to  make  it  rigid?  Just  follow  figure 
“C”  and  string  the  spinner  as  before. 
To  rigidly  wire  a treble  hook,  follow 
Figure  “D.”  The  multiplying  action  of 
the  parallel  jaws  of  your  pliers  will 
pull  the  wire  in  place  easily. 

Maybe  we’d  like  to  make  a snap  for 
attaching  any  sort  of  hook  or  for 
clipping  on  a ringed  eyed  fly.  Figure 
“E”  shows  how,  and  every  fisherman 
will  find  many  uses  for  it. 

When  we  know  these  few  simple 
ways  of  rigging  lures,  the  sky  is  the 
limit!  Trolling  rigs  of  the  “Dave  Davis” 
type  can  be  made  in  this  manner  and 
so  can  terminal  tackle  of  many  other 
types.  Of  course,  there  are  more  ways 
to  rig  spinners  than  there  are  rig 
wobblers,  but  it  is  the  spinners  that 
most  often  get  broken.  A few  extra 
( Turn  to  page  30) 
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CONSIDER  THE  CADDIS 

In  Early  Season  Trout  Fishing 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


FOR  the  first  time  in  years  holes 
had  to  be  cut  in  the  ice  to  stock 
the  first  trout  of  the  season.  There  was 
open  water  in  the  rapids  but  the 
deeper  pools  were  frozen  solid.  The 
trout  that  went  into  those  holes  were 
plump  and  active  which  led  to  specu- 
lation as  to  their  condition  six  weeks 
hence  when  the  season  opened.  One 


of  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
sportsmen  who  had  helped  with  the 
stocking  and  were  now  drying  gloves 
and  thawing  frozen  fingers  over  a 
driftwood  fire  was,  just  what  do  trout 
find  to  eat  in  that  cold  water? 

Later  that  same  day  at  a spot  nearer 
the  headwaters  of  the  same  stream 
observation  gave  a partial  answer  to 
the  question.  We  stood  on  a high  bank 
overlooking  what  had  originally  been 
a logging  dam.  The  backwater  above 
the  dam  was  covered  with  a sheet  of 
new  ice,  transparent  as  a window 
pane.  The  center  channel  of  the  stream 
was  open  water,  over  a white  sand 
bed,  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
sunken  log  or  bit  of  driftwood.  Near 
the  shore  and  under  the  ice  was  a bed 
of  water  weeds,  now  gray  green  with 
winter  cold.  The  thing  that  attracted 
the  eye  were  the  hundreds  of  caddis 
fly  larvae  crawling  about  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  ice.  A conservative  esti- 
mate was  at  least  a dozen  to  each 
square  foot  of  the  ice  surface,  while 
on  the  stream  bed  below  hundreds 
more  trundled  their  cases  about.  As  we 
watched,  a trout  of  better  than  aver- 
age size  moved  in  and  took  several  of 
the  cased  larva,  then  returned  to  the 
center  of  the  stream.  'When  this  trout 
disappeared,  two  smaller  fish  moved  in 
and  repeated  the  procedure.  Again  the 
larger  trout  moved  in  and  after  feed- 
ing for  a short  while  again  disappeared. 
The  smaller  trout  having  hid  when  the 
larger  moved  in,  again  came  out  and 
resumed  feeding.  The  trout,  both  large 
and  small  took  only  the  caddis  cases 
that  were  under  the  ice  and  ignored 
those  on  the  stream  bed,  where  they 
would  have  normally  looked  for  food. 
Proof  that  most  trout  hunt  the  bottom 
during  cold  weather  is  found  in  the 
rubbed  noses  of  a majority  of  an  early 
season  catch.  An  examination  of  stom- 


ach contents  will  include  among  other 
things  a certain  amount  of  pebbles, 
twigs  and  bits  of  pine  needles.  This 
indigestible  debris  has  been  swallowed 
because  it  encloses  something  digest- 
ible. 

The  average  fly  fisherman  has  at 
least  a basic  knowledge  of  the  order 
of  Ephemeroptera,  commonly  known  as 
mayflies  or  duns.  He  even  knows  the 
name  of  the  artificial  that  will  attract 
trout  at  the  time  of  a certain  hatch. 
When  you  mention  Caddis  flies,  he 
seldom  recognizes  the  adult  although 
the  cased  larva  is  familiar  under  a 
variety  of  local  names,  as  Stick  Worm, 
Strawman,  Periwinkle  and  a host  of 
others. 

I am  convinced  that  Trichoptera  are 
more  important  as  a trout  food  than 
we  have  imagined.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  sandstone  or  sweet  water 
stream.  The  author  believes  caddis 
larva  are  available  to  the  trout  with 
less  effort  and  over  a longer  period  of 
time  than  any  other  species.  A major- 
ity of  nymphs,  both  mayfly  and  stone- 
fly,  hide  under  rocks  or  among  bottom 
trash  and  venture  forth  only  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
caddis  family  is  so  little  known  is  the 
fact  many  of  the  adults,  particularly 
those  that  hatch  from  mid-season  on, 
are  night  fliers  and  therefore  rarely 
observed,  except  at  dusk.  They  mix 
with  the  tag-end  of  the  May  fly  hatch 
and  fly  into  the  dark  after  the  other 
has  dwindled  to  occasional  individuals. 
When  you  hear  the  really  big  trout 
wallowing  at  the  surface  after  dark 
they  are  usually  feeding  on  a Caddis 
hatch. 

There  are  a few  Caddis  hatches  that 
occur  during  daylight  hours.  During 
the  warm  sunny  days  of  early  season 
until  the  end  of  May  the  Little  Black 
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Caddis  may  be  found.  The  larva  spins 
a tube  like  net  fastened  by  one  edge 
to  a rock  or  stick  with  the  rest  of  this 
combined  house  and  pantry  streaming 
with  the  current,  looking  like  a minia- 
ture wind  sock  familiar  at  our  mod- 
em air-ports.  The  larva  is  orange 
yellow  in  color  and  one  of  the  really 
bright  colored  species.  It  is  from  a half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  when 
fully  grown. 

The  adults  rest  on  the  stones  that 
rise  above  the  surface  as  they  emerge 
and  also  as  they  lay  their  eggs.  I have 
seen  them  in  such  numbers  the  stones 
appeared  to  have  been  painted  with  a 
black  band  just  above  the  waterline. 
It  is  inevitable  that  some  would  wash 
away.  Trout  seem  to  know  this  and 
prefer  them  to  other  foods  during  this 
time.  Mosquito  Creek  has  an  abound- 
ance  of  this  species.  I had  the  experi- 
ence on  Penns  Creek  of  having  the 
trout  feed  selectively  on  the  floating 
adult  although  the  water  was  quite 
discolored  from  recent  rains. 

A good  dressing  for  this  fly  is  to 
make  a body  of  black  deer  hair  clipped 
short,  a pair  of  dark  coot  wings  tied 
parallel  with  the  body  and  extending 
just  beyond  the  bend  of  the  size  six- 
teen hook.  A small  black  hackle  com- 
pletes the  fly  that  can  be  fished  either 
wet  or  dry.  It  is  especially  effective  in 
stone  studded  pocket  water.  An  Orange 
Fishhawk  wet  with  hackles  trimmed 
short  makes  an  effective  imitation  of 
the  larva. 

The  Caddis  Fly  is  called  Sedge  in 
England  and  the  different  patterns  were 
imported  under  that  name.  They  took 
trout  but  not  as  well  as  the  patterns 
tied  in  this  country,  a direct  imita- 
tion of  our  native  species.  The  English 
Silver  Sedge  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  of  the  patterns.  One  of  my 
companions  had  phenomenal  success 
with  a Silver  Sedge  from  which  he 
had  removed  the  wings  and  fished  wet. 
During  the  early  season  he  caught 
trout  after  trout  by  drifting  this  fly 
along  the  stream  bed.  The  fly  set  us 
experimenting  with  various  imitations 
of  the  caddis  larva.  It  was  our  belief 
the  palmered  hackle  folded  back  over 
the  white  wool  body,  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  a cased  larva. 

The  second  species  present  in  early 
spring  and  important  to  the  angler  be- 
cause trout  seem  to  take  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  flies  is  the  Gray  Caddis. 
Its  larva  is  a black -headed  green  net- 
spinner.  We  make  the  imitation  of 
green  wool,  ribbed  with  black  horse 
hair  and  build  up  the  head  with  black 
tying  silk.  A few  whisps  of  guinea 


hackle  improve  the  pattern  although 
the  legs  on  the  larva  are  so  short  as 
to  be  unimportant.  I have  never  been 
very  successful  with  this  pattern  but 
one  of  my  pals  uses  it  with  excellent 
results. 

The  adult  is  imitated  with  a gold 
tipped  body  of  clipped,  gray  deer  hair. 
The  wings  are  of  mottled  gray  turkey 
tied  to  extend  just  beyond  the  bend  of 
the  hook.  Hackle  is  a mixture  of  gray 
and  ginger  tied  short.  This  fly  will  float 
awash  on  the  surface  and  attract  trout 
when  other  high-riding  flies  fail.  The 
effect  of  the  fly  is  an  overall  dusty  gray 
color  which  seems  to  be  very  attractive 
to  trout,  although  the  natural  is  about 
fourteen  in  size,  I carry  them  in  sizes 
fourteen  to  eight.  These  larger  flies 
are  used  from  sundown  to  dark  with 
surprising  results. 

The  value  of  the  big  flies  has  been 
proven  on  a variety  of  waters.  I have 
a habit  of  selecting  a stretch  of  water 
that  looks  good,  then  fishing  over  it  a 
number  of  times  with  a variety  of 
methods.  On  a favorite  stream  is  a 
quarter  mile  of  water  that  follows  the 
base  of  a mountain.  It  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  four  feet  deep,  and,  except 
for  flat  stones  on  the  stream  bed,  is  as 
uninteresting  a piece  of  water  as  you 
would  find  anywhere.  Its  redeeming 
feature  is  the  cold  water  that  trickles 
from  the  flag  stone  ledges  all  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  keeping  the 
water  cool  on  the  hottest  days  of  the 
season.  For  years  I passed  it  by  in  lieu 
of  more  interesting  pools  and  fast 
water  above.  One  day  I thought  I saw 
a slight  swirl  above  a cluster  of  bottom 
rocks.  An  investigating  cast  hooked  a 
trout  of  fourteen  inches  so  perfectly 
proportioned  and  colored  that  it 
seemed  a mircle.  I spent  the  balance 
of  that  afternoon  and  evening  investi- 
gating this  water. 

Twice  I worked  it  without  a rise  and 
was  about  to  leave  when,  just  before 
dark,  the  water  came  alive  and  fish 
seemed  to  be  everywhere.  As  a stream 
flows  from  West  to  East  the  after-glow 
made  it  possible  to  see  a “dry”  long 
after  other  waters  were  shrouded  in 
darkness.  When  I could  no  longer  see 
the  little  fly  I put  on  a big  ten  and 
then  an  eight.  I became  so  engrossed 
in  the  fishing  I forgot  all  else.  When  I 
returned  to  the  car  my  companion  was 
in  a state  of  anxiety,  apprehensive  of 
my  safety.  This  is  rough  mountain 
country  fully  ten  miles  from  the  near- 
est dwelling  and  I was  two  hours  late. 
All  was  forgiven  when  I laid  out  four 
trout  for  his  inspection  with  a promise 

( Turn  to  page  29) 
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CHANNEL  CATFISH 


- -Gainey  Bewlifskered  Gentlemen 

By  JOHN  LIENHARD 


ONE  Sunday  afternoon,  a few 
weeks  ago,  I was  watching  TV 
when  a popular  and  well-known  pro- 
gram showed  several  aquariums  of 
small  fishes.  The  narrator  explained 
these  small  fishes  belonged  to  the  cat- 
fish family.  He  then  stated  all  catfish 
are  scavengers.  My  first  thought  on 
hearing  this,  was,  they  may  be  scav- 
engers, but  they  are  the  most  par- 
ticular scavengers  I have  ever  fished 
for.  And  I believe  many  catfishermen 
will  agree  wholeheartedly. 


Any  one  who  has  ever  angled  for 
channels  can  vouch  for  their  un- 
predictable feeding  periods  and  finicky 
choice  of  bait.  All  too  often,  they  will 
refuse  the  choicest  morsel,  bait  proven 
effective  in  that  very  water. 

Not  content  with  being  choosy,  they 
are  quick  and  clever  biters.  So  much 
so,  that  experienced  anglers  for  other 
fish  find  themselves  at  a loss  when 
they  first  try  for  this  slender  cat.  An 
example  of  this  is  one  of  the  most 
able  fishermen  in  our  section,  Fred, 


who  told  me  that  he  fished  for  one 
year  before  he  hooked  his  first  channel. 
Fred  is  a master  fly  and  bait  caster, 
and  has  caught  more  gamefish  than 
any  other  fisherman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. He  has  often  told  me  he  believes 
the  knack  of  setting  the  hook  in  the 
maw  of  a channel  cat  is  the  most 
important  part  in  successfully  taking 
them. 

Scavengers,  rough  fish,  or  any  other 
term  that  may  be  given  them,  the 
channel  is  a worth  while  angling 
proposition,  from  water  to  frypan,  for 
any  one. 

The  majority  of  veteran  channel  cat 
fishermen  concentrate  on  the  larger 
streams  and  rivers.  These  forktailed 
catfish  like  fast,  rocky  water,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  slack  current  of 
the  long,  deep  stretches  and  slow 
eddying  pools.  However,  there  is  good 
fishing  in  some  lakes  where  this  fish 
does  well.  But,  it  seems  the  neophyte 
usually  heads  for  a large,  clear  water 
stream.  Here,  too,  you  will  find  the 
man  with  “rich”  baits  of  various  and 
secret  concoctions.  His  tackle,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  will  show  signs  of 
rugged  use.  Many  experienced  river 
anglers  are  as  set  in  their  opinions 
and  choice  of  tackle  as  any  group  of 
fishermen  catering  to  the  various  game 
fishes. 

To  illustrate,  Shorty,  Joe,  and  Fred 
prefer  and  use  different  tackle.  All  are 
capable  stream  anglers.  I have  fished 
many  times  with  these  fellows.  Usually 
teaming  up  with  Shorty  and  Joe  for 
a threesome,  or  Fred  and  I. 

Fred  now  uses  spinning  tackle.  He 
began  when  spinning  tackle  first 
started  its  upswing  to  popularity.  A 
firm  believer  in  its  advantages,  Fred 
uses  it  almost  exclusively  for  all  his 
fishing.  To  cast  light  lures  or  baited 
hooks,  the  distance  necessary  to 
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properly  cover  rivers,  it  can’t  be  beat. 
The  monofilament  line  requires  a 
minimum  of  sinker  to  keep  it  on  the 
bottom  and  it  bellies,  little  if  any,  in 
the  current.  Lightest  of  terminal 
tackle,  it  is  excellent  for  fooling  a 
channel.  The  cat  picks  the  bait  off 
the  bottom  and  quite  often  moves  a 
distance  before  actually  attempting  to 
swallow  it.  A lot  of  them  have  carried 
Fred’s  tackle  around  the  stream 
bottom  and  wound  up  on  his  stringer. 
The  proper  time  to  set  the  hook  is 
just  as  the  fish  has  taken  the  bait 
and  ready  to  move  with  it.  It  would 
seem  a cinch  to  time  the  strike,  but 
experience  proves  otherwise. 

Years  ago,  Shorty,  Joe  and  I worked 
in  the  same  rolling  mill.  Between 
fishing  arguments  and  discussions  we 
managed  to  get  out  a little  finished 
iron.  Needless  to  add,  their  main  topic 
was  channel  catfish.  These  were  the 
fellows  who  induced  me  to  take  up 
catfishing  in  earnest.  I had  just  gotten 
well  started  when  I had  an  experience 
that  made  me  wonder  at  the  feasibility 
of  my  judgment. 

One  March  day,  while  at  work, 
Shorty  and  Joe  planned  for  the  next 
day’s  fishing.  I received  the  usual 
hearty  invitation.  Due  to  some  outside 
influence  I had  to  decline.  So  they 
went.  As  often  happens,  this  day 
toned  out  to  be  bad.  A cold  rain,  with 
temperatures  near  freezing.  The  two 
stood  all  day  wearing  rain  coats,  hats 
and  boots,  never  got  a touch.  Later 
at  work,  when  their  luck  became  com- 
mon knowledge  on  the  mill  floor,  they 
became  the  object  of  some  embarras- 
sing remarks.  Some  of  the  “fair 
weather”  fishermen  there  grinned 
knowingly  and  winked.  Shorty  and 
Joe  were  nonchalant,  ignored  the  re- 
marks like  a spinster  spurns  romance. 
So  I believe  you  will  understand 
when  I say  I became  a bit  dubious 
about  my  fishing  companions  and  their 
methods.  But,  I soon  forgot  my  doubts 
in  the  anticipation  and  enthusiasm  of 
more  fishing. 

A variety  of  tackle  can  be  found  in 
use  for  catfish.  Everything  from  ultra- 
lite  to  heavy.  Shorty  was  definitely 
on  the  heavy  side.  He  favored  casting 
rods  and  reels,  heavy  line,  usually 
about  twenty  pound  test.  Nobody 
could  deter  him  from  his  choice  of 
tackle. 

Joe,  never  sold  on  spinning  tackle, 
formerly  made  fine  rods  of  eight  to 
ten  feet  out  of  the  choicest  Calcutta 
cane.  He  used  these  until  the  advent  of 
six  foot,  light-action,  glass  fibre  rod. 
With  this,  a narrow-spool  tournament 


reel,  without  backlash  or  level  wind 
device,  and  four  or  six  pound  test 
monofilament  nylon  line,  he  takes  his 
share  of  fish.  A split  shot  for  a sinker 
and  the  weight  of  the  baited  hook 
gives  all  the  distance  required  to  fish 
big  water.  He  does,  however,  lose  more 
fish  than  Shorty,  but  he  hooks  more. 
All  in  all,  I’ll  have  to  give  him  the 
edge  in  results.  This  very  difference 
is  the  subject  for  endless  argument 
between  them. 

Just  let  Joe  lose  a cat  through  line 
breakage  and  Shorty  will  moan.  “If 
that  boy  would  use  fishin’  line  instead 
of  that  fine  stuff  he’d  land  some  of 
those  fish.  I’ve  talked  to  him  like  a 
father,  but  it  won’t  do  any  good.” 

There  is  one  thing  they  do  agree 
on.  Bait.  Catfish  bait,  the  many  items 
used  will  add  up  to  quite  a list.  Some 
of  it  is  so  odoriferous  it  is  unpleasant 
to  the  extent  of  being  difficult  to  use. 
Rotten  and  fermented  cheese,  dead  and 
live  minnows,  hellgrammites,  coagu- 
lated chicken  blood,  chicken  entrails, 
night  crawlers,  beef  liver  and  beef  melt, 
and  others,  are  all  used  in  amounts 
varying  with  the  locality  and  the 
anglers  preference. 

Joe  and  Shorty  are  cheese  and  dead 
minnow  converts.  Although  they  can 
be  depended  upon  to  have  a few  night 
crawlers  in  the  bait  bucket  just  in 
case  things  happen  to  be  slow  with 
the  favorites.  A mixture  of  dough  and 
fermented  cheese  is  very  effective.  The 
big  fault  is  keeping  it  on  the  hook 
for  it  is  easily  dislodged,  especially 
in  the  strong  currents.  This,  and  dried 
well  dead  minnows  have  proven  best 
for  us.  Quite  by  accident,  vie  dis- 
covered rotten  night  crawlers  would 
take  channels  as  fast  as  we  could 
bait  up  and  throw  in.  After  a long 
drive  in  hot  weather,  we  found  when 
beginning  to  fish,  the  crawlers  we  had 
along  died,  probably  from  the  heat. 
Talk  about  ‘stink’  bait, — this  is  right 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  We  had  to  hold 
our  breath  to  bait  the  hooks.  Soft  and 
mushy,  they  were  soon  washed  off 
the  hook,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  rebait  every  few  minutes  but  they 
sure  attracted  channels.  We  take  the 
easy  way  with  rank  baits,  pass  many 
of  them  up.  We  have  enough  trouble, 
trying  and  fighting  to  keep  from  losing 
our  happy  homes,  keeping  our  cheese 
in  the  ice  box,  sealed  in  a jar,  and 
drying  minnows.  Wives  have  a way 
of  objecting  to  catfish  bait,  that  we 
have,  so  far,  found  impossible  to  over- 
rule. This  very  thing  almost  ruined 
us  in  the  mid-season,  a few  years 
ago,  and  just  when  they  were  biting 


like  starved  kids  after  school! 

Plans  had  been  made  for  a two- day 
trip.  Shorty  was  taking  care  of  the 
dried  minnows.  I noticed  that  when 
he  appeared  on  the  job  he  didn’t 
seem  his  usual  self,  but  I attributed 
it  to  much  work,  little  fishing. 

“Johnny,”  Shorty  began,  “You  know 
those  dead  minnows  I was  drying  on 
the  upstairs  radiator?” 

I nodded  in  the  affirmative.  I knew 
how  serious  he  took  his  bait  minnows. 

“Well,  they  had  been  up  there  two 
days  doing  nicely  but  my  wife  got 
wind  of  them  and  threw  ’em  out.  I 
didn’t  think  she’d  go  up  there  because 
our  upstairs  is  unfinished,  but  I guess 
they  were  in  pretty  good  shape.  She 
didn’t  have  a word  to  say  at  break- 
fast,” he  confided.  “I  took  a few  live 
ones  out  of  my  bucket  and  put  them 
overhead  in  the  garage,  so  we  will 
have  some  bait.” 

The  life  of  a catfisherman  is  not 
all  honey  and  fried  fillets. 

We  prefer  cheese  and  dead  minnows. 
Live  minnows  and,  on  occasion,  night 
crawlers  will  take  big  cats.  Hellgram- 
mites are  good.  Properly  impaled  on 
the  hook,  they  will  live  for  hours. 
The  more  plentiful  they  are  in  a 
stream,  the  more  effective  they  seem 
to  be.  Probably  due  to  the  cats  usually 
feeding  on  them. 

Despite  all  the  well-intended  advice 
handed  out  on  catfish  bait,  my  obser- 
vation is  comparable  to  artificial  lures 
in  the  following  likeness.  The  in- 
dividual will  have  to  find  the  one  or 
ones  best  suited  for  his  needs.  That 
of  catching  fish.  There  is,  I believe, 
more  to  this  sport  than  finding  a tak- 
ing bait.  A fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  water  really  helps. 

Regardless  of  how  good  a habitat  a 
stream  may  be,  there  will  be  certain 
portions  that  will  consistently  produce 
more  fish.  The  depth  of  water,  in  this 
( Turn  to  page  29) 
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Fly  & Spinner  Combos 


PUT  ACTION  into  your  fishing  by  using 
more  spinner  combinations.  The  list  is 
so  varied  it  is  interesting  to  get  to- 
gether your  own  types,  sizes,  colors 
and  combinations.  They’re  usually  in- 
expensive in  the  smaller  sizes  for  trout, 
bass  or  pan  fish  but  man,  they  pay  off! 


Get  Action 


By  DON  SHINER 

(Photos  by  the  Writer) 


WHEN  John  Hildebrandt  pounded 
a worn  dime  into  a thin  disk  and 
fastened  it  to  a hair  pin,  little  did  he 
realize  that  crude  spinner  would  de- 
velop into  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
game  fish  lures.  Since  that  eventful 
day,  over  50-years  ago,  the  fly  and 
spinner  has  grown  to  the  unchallenged 
position  of  being  the  leading  lure  for 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  fish.  In  fact, 
anglers  today  experience  great  results 
with  this  lure  for  practically  every 
kind  of  fish  that  swims!  Perch,  bass, 


sunfish,  rock  bass,  trout,  pike,  walleyes, 
channel  catfish  and  even  fallfish  strike 
it  readily.  It  is  one  lure  no  fisherman 
can  be  without! 

It  is  understandable,  through  close 
observation  of  a spinner  in  action,  why 
this  lure  is  so  appealing  to  fish.  Dart- 
ing across  a quiet  pool  or  flickering 
among  the  riffles,  the  sparkling  and 
whirling  motion  of  the  blade  gives  the 
impression  of  a minnow  dashing  about 
in  the  stream.  The  blade,  revolving 
around  the  wire  shaft,  creates  the  im- 


RE-VERSED  SPINNER  and  fly  designed  by  the  writer. 
By  placing  fly  in  advance  of  blade  it  gives  impression 
of  minnow  chasing  fly.  Fly  can  be  tied  directly  to 
the  spinner  shaft  or  on  a piece  of  nylon  leader  and 
tied  in  front  of  spinner.  This  works  . . try  it! 


pression  of  a tiny,  translucent,  yet 
shining  body,  so  characteristic  of  small 
chub,  dace  and  shiner  minnows.  Little 
wonder  brown  trout,  bass  and  other 
game  fish  snap  at  a spinner  in  a big 
way.  But  the  appeal  does  not  stop  there. 
Considering  the  sensitivity  of  fish  to 
underwater  vibrations,  noise  also  enters 
into  the  attraction.  The  whirling  blade 
sets  up  vibrations  which  fish  interpret 
as  sound,  perhaps  similar  to  those  made 
by  minnows  darting  nearby  in  the 
stream.  Fish  will  take  a spinner  in 
total  darkness,  and  will  strike  at  a 
translucent  plastic  spinner,  one  prac- 
tically invisible  in  the  water  during  the 
day.  In  fact  it  is  known  that  blind  fish 
will  strike  a spinner,  all  of  which 
points  out  the  vibrations  transmitted 
from  the  whirling  blade  attract  fish. 

Since  Hildebrandt’s  first  crudely  made 
spinner,  dozens  of  different  spinner  de- 


signs have  been  developed.  Some  de- 
signs are  pear-shaped  like  the  Colo- 
rado. Others  are  elongated  or  of  the 
willow  leaf  type,  oval,  fluted,  airplane 
and  some  have  off-set  blades  such  as 
those  found  in  the  June  bug  and  Sus- 
quehanna types. 

Some  spin  more  freely  than  others 
due  to  the  shape  and  thickness  of  the 
blade,  but  all  will  take  fish  from  the 
waters  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tear-drop 
or  pear  design  spins  at  a 45-degree 
angle  while  the  willow  leaf  type  rotates 
almost  parallel  to  the  wire  shaft.  The 
others  lie  between  these  two  angles.  It 
is  obvious  the  thinnest  blades  revolve 
more  rapidly  than  those  pressed  from 

( Turn  to  page  27) 


LAKE  TROUT  prefer  this  spinner  com- 
bination with  a flash  and  commotion 
in  deep  water.  Spinners  as  large  as 
four  inches  in  length  are  often  used. 


JUNE  BUG  type  spinner  is  used  mostly  on  trolling  for 
walleyes  in  combination  with  a nitecrawler.  This  spinner 
is  preferred  because  it  will  spin  at  very  low  trolling 
speeds. 


TYPES  OF  SPINNERS:  Top  row:  Single  blade 
standard  with  weedless  fly;  second  row: 
Hawaiian  Wiggler,  Double  blade  Bear  Valley 
spinner;  third  row:  H Idebrandt's  Slim  Eli, 

2/0  pear-shaped  spnner  with  feathered 


SPINNER  RIG  shown  can  be  adapted  to  use  of  worms 
as  well  as  flies  by  substituting  straight  ringed-eye 
hooks  to  impale  worm.  Brass  and  gold  spinners  with 
worm  are  good  trout  foolers  in  most  any  stream. 


treble;  fourth  row:  double  June  bug,  single 
June  bug  or  Susquehanna  spinner  with  weed- 
less hook.  Fifth  row:  Bunyan  “66”,  Skinner 
Fluted  spoon;  sixth  row:  Fly  rod  Bunyan  “66”, 
double  blade  standard  with  weedless  fly. 
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Sportsmen  at  Work 


SEEMS  SIMPLE  when  an  old  master  of  the  “wind,  wrap 
and  snitz”  game  demonstrates  how  to  tie  a fly  for 
the  boys. 


By  JACK  MEEHLA 


JUVENILE  delinquency  could  be  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  if  all  youngsters  had  the  opportunity 
to  rub  elbows  with  good  sportsmen.  How  many  of 
you  old  timers  remember  your  early  days  spent  with 
some  neighborhood  sportsman.  Memorable  days  out 
fishing  with  a swell  fellow.  Maybe  he  was  on  the 
elderly  side  but  he  sure  had  a way  with  the  kids. 

I remember  just  such  a neighborhood  stout  fellow. 
He  knew  all  the  secrets  of  fishing.  He  always  seemed 
to  have  time  for  the  local  youngsters.  Our  town  was  a 
better  place  because  of  him.  The  rough  and  ready  boys 
seemed  to  quiet  down  a bit  when  he  was  around.  He 
had  the  knack  of  mixing  good  behavior  along  with 
good  fishing  lore.  In  plain  words  he  was  good  com- 
pany for  any  youngster. 

Out  here  in  Delaware  County  we  have  a neighborly, 
home-spun  fishing  club  for  our  local  kids.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Delaware  County  Field  & Stream  As- 
sociation for  their  junior  members.  Two  local  good 
sportsmen  run  the  show.  Their  efforts,  in  behalf  of  the 
eager  youngsters,  are  tireless.  They  love  kids  and  like 


“WHAT  GOES  with  all  the  bottles?"  . . . 
ask  Don  Meyer  (left),  graduate  of  Jun- 
ior Conservation  Camp,  Penn  State  1952, 
and  Bill  Morrison.  Jars  contain  materials 
from  all  over  the  world  to  tie  fly  foolers 
for  fish. 


to  give  them  a helping  hand.  Needless  to  say  the 
youngsters  have  plenty  of  admiration  for  their  bene- 
factors. 

Ken  Manning,  a Lansdowne  sportsman,  is  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  club.  His  is  a jovial  personality;  up  to 
his  neck  in  work  with  a Philadelphia  accounting  firm, 
but  still  has  plenty  of  time  for  the  boys.  William  A. 
Clark,  more  intimately  nicknamed  “Art,”  is  the  chief 
instructor.  Art,  conducts  his  own  accounting  firm  and 
is  also  a busy  man  but  oddly  enough,  he  too  has  time 
to  teach  youngsters.  At  this  writing  the  fishing  classes 
are  in  full  swing  and  will  continue  one  night  each 
week  until  just  before  the  trout  season.  There  are 
classes  in  Fishing  Methods,  Beginners  Flytying  and 
Advanced  Flytying. 

Art  Clark,  has  a unique  background,  taught  Sun- 
day School  for  about  twelve  years.  Had  plenty  of 
time  to  study  young  fellows.  He  assures  us  that  he 
can  accomplish  more  with  a boy  if  he  takes  the  boy 
out  fishing.  He  not  only  studied  boys  but  he  took  up 
fishing  as  a dead  serious  pastime. 

( Turn  to  page  26) 
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Fly  Tying  an«l  Fishing  for  Yon  III 

Project  of  Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  Association 


SPORTSMEN  take  time  off  from  busy 
work-day  schedule  to  teach  angling 
finesse  to  junior  members  of  the  club. 
Here  are  l-r.  Art  Clark  and  Willis  Hol- 
gren  looking  over  the  “Young  Sparrow” 
first  fly  Art  ever  tied. 


GAME  COCK  NECK,  most  important  of  fly  tying  mate- 
rials, has  special  appeal  to  l-r,  Kenny  Manning,  Howard 
Barby,  Jim  Powell  and  Tom  Lyons. 


FISHIN’  FUNDAMENTALS  as  taught  by  instructor 
Clark.  Kneeling  (l-r)  Tom  Lyons,  Jack  Colombo,  Kei 
Manning,  Jim  Powell.  Standing  (l-r),  Mr.  Clark, 
Morrison,  Mike  Angelina,  Joe  Hemphill,  Ken  Clc 
Howard  Barby,  Nels  Lodge  and  Don  Meyer. 


BOO — BOOS  A-PLENTY  are  pulled  by  the  boys.  Here 
Nels  Hodge  feels  like  “mowin  ’em  down”  when  pliers 


clan hriflrlft nnwlnrlt CLO 


GINGER  QUILL  DUN 


(female  sub  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — fuscum 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  7/16” 
to  9/16”.  Wings,  greyish  brown,  with 
rather  heavy  brownish  black  veins; 
body,  amber;  legs,  light  amber;  tails, 
amber. 

Remarks:  This  fly  resembles  the 

March  Brown  but  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  its  wings  are  not  so  heavily 
clouded.  It  comes  from  a nymph  found 
under  stones  in  the  swift  riffles,  and 
lives  two  days  in  this  stage,  sitting 
quietly  on  bushes  bordering  the  stream. 
The  artificial  can  be  recommended  as 
being  a good  all  around  fly,  but  will 
be  found  most  successful  just  at  the 
time  its  prototype  is  emerging  from 
the  water. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  rolled 
mandarin  feather;  body,  peacock  quill; 
tails,  ginger  hackle  fibres;  hackle, 
ginger. 


SCUD 


Order — Amphipoda 
Family — Gammaridae 
Genus — Gammarus 
Species — minus 


Description:  Length  of  body,  %"  to 
Body  and  legs,  transparent  yel- 
lowish amber;  eyes,  black  and  bright; 
legs,  14  pair,  8 on  thorax,  6 on  abdo- 
men— those  on  thorax  the  longest. 

Remarks:  This  fresh  water  shrimp 
is  found  among  water  cress  usually  in 
cold  swampy  streams.  On  some  water 
it  is  extremely  abundant,  and  where  so 
found  it  ranks  as  choice  trout  food. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  14,  the  shank 
bent  on  a 14”  radius;  hackle,  yellow 
tied  in  Palmer  style;  body,  yellow 
Plastacele  or  heavy  cellophane  wound 
over  hackle  allowing  some  fibres  to 
project  out  on  the  underside;  antennae, 
yellow  hackle  wisps. 


STONE  FLY  NYMPH 


Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Perlidae 
Genus — Acroneuria 
Species — lycorias 


The  Fly  Fisherman 

By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


Description:  Length  when  full  grown 
about  one  inch;  wing  pads,  amber — 
when  ready  to  transform,  considerably 
darker;  abdomen,  yellowish  under- 
neath, with  conspiciously  ringed  brown 
and  yellow  tergites;  legs,  amber;  tails 
and  antennae,  amber. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  commonly 


known  as  a water  cricket  is  found 
under  stones  in  the  shallow  riffles.  In 
some  localities  it  is  used  as  bait,  a 
practice  which  should  be  discouraged 
since  the  future  progeny  will  be  lost. 
In  deep  pools,  I have  taken  some  large 
trout  on  the  artificial  when  worked 
close  over  the  bottom.  In  general,  the 
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larger  the  fly,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  imitate.  However,  the  imitation  de- 
scribed below  will  catch  trout  when 
fished  deep. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10  long  shank; 
wing  pads,  Jungle  Cock  tail  feather; 
body,  tail  and  antennae,  moosemane. 


SPOTTED  SEDGE 


Order — Trichoptera 
Family — Hydr'opsychidae 
Genus — Hydropsyche 
Species  — slossonae  or 
alternans 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  5/16" 
to  7/16".  Wings,  brown,  spotted  with 
yellow;  body,  yellowish  brown;  legs, 
golden  yellow. 

Remarks:  This  fly  has  a wide  dis- 
tribution and  is  commonly  found  over 
rocky  swift  water  streams.  Its  larva 
is  the  familiar  green  caddis  worm  which 
fastens  its  hut,  usually  made  out  of 
debris,  on  the  underside  of  rocks  on 
the  stream  bed.  The  Spotted  Sedge 
appears  over  the  water  throughout 
June,  usually  at  twilight  when  the 
trout  are  surface  feeding.  Its  imitation 


has  accounted  for  many  and  large 
trout  when  fished  wet. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings, 

grouse;  body,  yellowish  brown  floss 
silk  ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire;  hackle, 
pale  ginger. 

PALE  EVENING  SPINNER 
(Female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Baetidae 
Genus — Ephemerella 
Species — dorothea 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
7/16".  Wings,  clear  and  glassy;  abdo- 
men, pale  yellowish;  legs,  pale  yellow- 
ish; tails,  white. 

Remarks:  This  fly  carrying  a mass 
of  yellowish  eggs  at  the  tip  of  her 
abdomen  may  be  noticed  over  the 
water  usually  around  sundown.  I 
have  opened  trout  with  stomachs  liter- 
ally gorged  with  this  insect.  On  some 
waters  it  is  extremely  abundant  as  on 
the  Penns  Creek  and  it  seems  to  ap- 
pear in  greatest  numbers  on  dark, 
cloudy  days. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  star- 
ling; body,  pale  yellow  floss  silk  ribbed 
with  fine  gold  wire  and  tipped  with 
yellow  chenille  to  represent  the  egg 
sack;  hackle,  pale  yellow;  tail,  white 
hackle  fibres. 

IRON  BLUE  DUN 
(male  sub  imago) 


Order— Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Leptophlebia 
Species — -j  ohnsoni 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  5/16" 
to  Wings,  bluish  black;  abdomen, 
brownish  olive;  legs,  brownish  black; 
tails,  brown. 

Remarks:  Around  the  latter  part  of 
May  this  insect  may  be  seen  rising 
from  the  swift  water  streams  and  mak- 
ing its  unsteady  flight  towards  land. 
It  exists  about  four  days  in  this  stage 
then  it  sheds  the  sub  imago  skin  and 
appears  as  the  Jenny  Spinner.  I have 
raised  one  of  them  in  captivity  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  its 
metamorphosis,  a most  interesting 
process.  Sometime  before  this  trans- 
formation took  place,  the  fly  changed 
to  a duller  color  due  to  the  loosening 
( Turn  to  page  26) 
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introducing  the 


I BELIEVE  that  every  fly-tyer,  be 
he  amateur  or  professional,  con- 
ceals an  urge  deep  within  him  to 
create.  But  this  creation  must  not  be 
moderately  successful,  for  moderation 
is  not  in  us.  It  has  to  be  the  epitome 
of  angling  prowess,  the  perfect  lure. 
Fish  will  come  to  it  under  all  condi- 
tions, regardless  of  its  method  of  pres- 
entation. Just  get  it  in  the  water  and 
the  creel  begins  to  fill. 

Perhaps  it  is  a shame  the  dreams  of 
all  of  us  cannot  come  true.  But  then 
again,  if  they  did,  we  would  find  our- 
selves out  of  things  to  strive  for.  Who, 
after  reaching  perfection,  keeps  trying? 

On  the  market  today  are  literally 
hundreds  of  fly  patterns.  Day  was  when 
a Coachman  and  a Cahill  were  known 
creations — not  so  any  more.  The  off- 
spring of  these  favorites  have  been  too 
numerous  to  mention.  In  one  local 
sporting  goods  store  last  season,  I 
counted  sixteen  variations  of  the  Ca- 
hill alone.  Inventions  some  would  call 
them;  more  ingenious  bastardry  to  me. 
But  then,  we  all  have  little  room  to 
criticize. 

Some  ten  odd  years  ago,  my  father 
was  in  New  York  State  fishing  in  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  war  was  in  its  final  stages  by 
then,  and,  instead  of  shooting  at  Japs, 
I was  happily  catching  bonefish  in  Ha- 
waii. The  Delaware  is  the  “schoolhouse” 
river  of  my  past.  There  I learned  how 
to  handle  a bass  rod  and  catch  bass  on 
both  top-water  bug  and  fly.  Dad  was 
fishing  over  water  we  had  covered 
many  times  in  my  youth.  Perhaps  he 


Knightliawk 

By  Richard  Alden  Knight 


was  thoughtful  and  not  trying  as  he 
might,  but  he  had  one  of  “those”  days. 
Conditions  were  good  and  the  water 
temperature  was  normal  for  that  time 
of  year.  But  the  fish  were  coming  short. 
Bass  after  bass  would  swing  behind 
lures  we  had  slaughtered  them  on  in 
the  past.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he 
had  several  small  fish  for  his  efforts 
and  an  idea. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  color 
is  an  important  factor  in  any  lure? 
Now  I know  there  is  a school  who  feel 
that  fish  are  color-blind.  To  this  I 
cannot  adhere.  I have  matched  size 
many  times  over  selective  feeding 
trout  and  bass  to  small  avail.  Match 
both  size  and  color  and  I would  take 
the  fish.  But  getting  back  to  color — 
certain  colors  and  combinations  of 
these  are  better  fish  catchers  day  in, 
day  out  than  others.  Dad’s  idea  was 
simple.  Take  all  colors  and  combine 
them  into  patterns.  Try  variations  of 
these  patterns  until  you  arrive  at  the 
color  or  combination  of  colors  proving 
most  successful.  Having  found  this, 
tie  these  colors  into  all  sizes  and  modi- 
fications. Make  your  flybox  a one  fly 
proposition.  Radical?  Perhaps,  but  hear 
me  out.  This  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
the  KNIGHTHAWK  ...  the  most  con- 
sistent fish  catching  fly  on  ANY  variety 
of  fish  ever  created. 

When  I returned  from  the  service, 
we  started  our  trial  and  error  approach 
to  this  universal  fly.  We  were  aided, 
in  part,  by  the  trials  of  others.  Some 
years  before,  two  brothers  who  manu- 
facture one  of  the  popular  bass  plugs 


found,  through  actual  experiment,  that 
a plug  painted  bright  orange  and 
decorated  with  black  spots  caught  fish. 
Why  these  colors  worked,  I am  sure  I 
could  not  tell  you,  but  plugs  so  painted 
would  outcatch  two  to  one  the  SAME 
model  painted  another  color.  This  gave 
us  a point  from  which  to  start. 

That  bass  season,  we  worked  on 
orange  and  black  streamers.  The  re- 
sults were  excellent.  They  caught  plenty 
of  bass,  under  good  and  bad  conditions. 
Yet  the  same  fly  tied  in  smaller  sizes, 
did  very  little  on  trout. 

A great  deal  of  experimenting  has 
been  done  to  learn  what  colors  are 
most  attractive  to  fish.  Most  of  the 
observers  tell  us  that  red  is  the  color 
that  fish  prefer  above  all  others.  To  a 
scientist,  experimenting  with  hatchery 
trout,  this  may  be  satisfactory.  But  go 
to  any  good  trout  stream  and  locate  a 
school  of  trout,  feeding  to  a drifting 
hatch  of  flies.  Tie  on  a Red  Ibis,  pre- 
sent it  to  the  nearest  fish,  and  ten  to 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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PROBABLY  the  first  fish  I ever 
caught  was  a sucker.  That  was 
back  in  the  days  when  I thought  the 
most  modem  fishing  outfit  consisted  of 
a perfectly  straight  birch  pole  which 
was  just  the  right  length  and  thickness, 
a twenty-five  cent  reel,  and  a barbed 
hook  to  replace  the  bent  needle  that  I 
had  been  using! 

There  was,  and  still  is  something 
about  finding  such  a rare  fishing  pole 
that  I cannot  put  into  words,  but  it  is 
one  of  those — once  in  a lifetime  thrills 
— which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  many  old  timers,  and  youngsters 
are  still  using  them. 

However  like  the  majority  of  modem 
sucker  fishers,  I have  long  since 
switched  to  the  more  sporting  steel 
rods. 

These  free  bending  rods,  as  many 
fishers  have  learned,  put  sport  into 
catching  the  more  or  less  shiftless 
sucker.  In  fact  it  does  not  surprise  me 
to  see  anglers  use  fly  rods! 

Reels  play  an  important  part  too. 
Dining  the  years  I have  managed  to 
progress  from  the  twenty-five  cent 
type  to  one  of  the  better  level  winding 
outfits.  Unfortunately  however,  I 
found  that  whenever  I want  to  fish  a 
large  pool  where  long  casts  are  in 
order,  the  provocative  back  lash  had  a 
way  of  taking  most  of  the  fun  out  of 
sucker  fishing.  A back  lash,  as  you 
may  know,  is  simply  a fishing  line 
tangled  into  an  almost  unbelievable 
mass  of  knots  which  requires  hours  of 
good  fishing  time  to  unravel.  They  in- 
variably come  about  when  you  use  a 
casting  reel  which  does  not  work  prop- 
erly. There  are  some  good  casting  reels 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  prevent  back 
lash,  but  I don’t  think  there  is  one 
that  can  beat  the  spinning  reel.  I tried 
one  last  summer,  and  I can  report  they 
are  just  about  perfect  for  casting.  Cast- 
ing sucker  bait  that  is!  Naturally  a 
monofilament  line  should  be  used  for 
best  results. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  catching  a 
sucker  is  easy,  but  don’t  let  this  fool 
you  into  thinking  no  specific  tech- 
niques are  involved. 

About  the  only  thing  upon  which 
everybody  agrees  is  that  worms  should 
be  used  for  bait.  Surprisingly  enough, 
however,  not  just  any  worm  will  do; 
suckers  prefer  red  ones.  This  is  just  a 
bit  more  technical  than  it  may  sound, 
because  worms  come  in  different  shades 
of  red,  and  although  suckers  are  not 
too  particular  about  this  as  long  as  the 
worms  look  reddish,  I have  found  that 
the  common  small  nite  crawler  wearing 
a collar  is  tops. 


Sucker  Techniques 

By  LARRY  J.  KOPP 


Originally  I did  not  believe  this 
matter  of  color  could  be  so  important, 
but  then  one  day  while  fishing  at  one 
of  my  favorite  sucker  holes,  I made  a 
test.  I proceeded  to  use  two  hooks  on 
my  line,  one  baited  with  red  worms; 
the  other  with  regular  light  colored 
worms.  It  was  a good  day  for  suckers, 
and  in  due  time  I had  caught  a nice 
mess.  But  the  important  point  was  that 
all  of  them  were  caught  on  the  hook 
which  I had  baited  with  red  worms.  In 
fact,  the  worms  used  on  the  other  hook 
were  still  intact  when  I quit  fishing  for 
the  day!  I should  point  out  too,  I sup- 
pose, that  by  red  worms  I do  not 
mean  “manure”  worms.  The  latter, 
which  are  found  strictly  in  manure 
are  not  particularly  good  for  suckers. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  whether 
suckers  go  by  scent.  I don’t  believe 
they  do,  but  I do  know  that  some  old 
timers  have  the  habit  of  spitting  to- 
bacco juice  on  a hook  full  of  worms 
just  before  casting  the  bait  out  in  the 
stream;  I often  wondered  if  cigarette 
smoke  would  work  just  as  well,  since 
I do  not  chew  tobacco  regularly?  My 
grandfather  often  added  asafoetida  to 
his  can  of  fish  worms,  and  perhaps  it’s 
one  of  those  things  I have  yet  to  learn. 

Equally  important  is  the  hook.  Size 
six  or  eight  can  be  used,  and  I find 
the  eagle  claw  variety  most  effective. 
However  hooks  as  such,  catch  suckers 
only  when  they  are  completely  hidden 
in  the  bait. 

Unlike  trout,  suckers  are  very  skep- 
tical about  hooks,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  I learned  about  sucker  fishing 
from  an  expert  was  that  you  could  not 
catch  a sucker  as  long  as  part  of  the 
hook  was  left  exposed. 

To  find  out  how  much  truth  there 
was  to  this  reasoning  I again  made  a 
test.  My  test,  incidentally,  was  made 


at  a famous  sucker  hole  along  the  Big 
Pine  creek  near  Gaines  which  is  liter- 
ally overflowing  with  suckers  in  April 
and  May. 

I used  two  hooks  as  usual,  but  one 
of  them  was  a rather  long  shanked 
affair  which  could  not  have  been  com- 
pletely covered  with  worms  without 
difficulty  and  dining  the  course  of  sev- 
eral hours  this  particular  hook  caught 
absolutely  no  fish!  The  other  one  how- 
ever saved  the  day,  for  I managed  to 

(Turn  to  page  29) 
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Fish  Commission  Acts  on  Resolutions  Approved  at 
September  1954  Meeting  of  the  Federation 
Of  Sportsman's  Clubs 


7.  S.E.  WHEREAS:  The  present  ban 
on  all  fishing  except  in  rivers,  lakes 
and  ponds  not  stocked  with  trout 
from  March  14th  to  April  15  is  con- 
sidered unfair  to  the  vast  number  of 
sucker  fishermen. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  all  streams  not  stocked  with 
trout  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission be  open  for  fishing  all  year, 
and  that  all  streams  that  are  stocked 
with  trout  by  the  State  be  closed  to 
fishing  from  March  14th  to  April 
15  th. 

“We  favor  legislation  to  permit  fishing 
between  midnight  March  14th  to  April 
15th  in  streams  not  stocked  with  trout 
by  the  Fish  Commission.  If  the  law  is 
changed,  the  Commission  would  co- 
operate by  compiling  a booklet  giving 
the  name  of  the  waters  or  portion  of 
water  where  fishing  would  be  legal.” 

8.  S.C.  WHEREAS:  Many  Sports- 

men’s Clubs  have  established  and 
maintain  Junior  Fishermen’s  Para- 
dises where  children  are  trained  to 
fish  and  practice  conservation  and 
WHEREAS:  It  is  difficult  for  the 

clubs  to  stock  the  said  ponds  with 
fish; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Fish  Commission  be  re- 
quested to  inspect  the  said  Junior 
Paradises,  prescribe  standards  there- 
for, and  provide  a supply  of  trout 
for  approved  projects. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  these  projects 
throughout  the  state  and  if  we  pro- 
vided trout  for  one,  we  would  be 
obligated  to  provide  trout  for  all  and 
we  do  not  have  the  fish  to  supply  the 
requests  which  have  been  made. 

The  Commission  feels  many  of  the 
clubs  take  a great  deal  of  pride  in 
sponsoring  these  projects  and  have 
supplied  the  fish  for  operating  many 
of  them.” 

9.  S.  WHEREAS:  The  legal  require- 
ments by  which  the  Fish  Commission 
may  obtain  fishing  rights  are  ex- 
tremely technical,  and 
WHEREAS:  It  is  almost  impossible 


under  the  present  set-up  to  obtain 
these  fishing  rights 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Fish  Commission  set  up  a 
new  system  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and,  if  necessary,  work  it  out 
with  the  State  Legislature  whereby 
fishing  rights  may  be  more  readily 
obtained  from  the  land-owners. 
“The  Commission  agrees  with  this 
resolution  and  a new  lease  has  been 
drawn  up  simplifying  the  language. 
Mr.  Regan,  who  is  in  charge  of  land 
and  water  acquisition,  has  cleared  the 
new  forms  with  the  Attorney  General’s 
office  and  we  are  now  in  a position  to 
accept  leases  for  a period  of  fifty  (50) 
years  instead  of  the  perpetual  lease 
formerly  used.” 

10.  S.  WHEREAS:  The  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  have  found  a steady  de- 
cline in  the  catches  of  Walleyed 
Pike  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
WHEREAS:  the  stocking  program  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  included  Walleyed  Pike  in  the 
stockings  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
and 

WHEREAS:  it  is  a known  fact  that 
these  fish  feed  when  water  temper- 
atures are  cool,  and  lie  dormant  in 
warm  weather  months. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  we  petition  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  to  lengthen  the 
season  statewide  to  include  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

“This  question  has  been  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  Commission.  This 
year  the  season  for  Walleyed  Pike  is 
from  May  1 to  November  30  in  that 
portion  of  the  lower  Susquehanna 
River  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Memorial  Highway  Bridge  where 
Route  30  crosses  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna between  Columbia  and  Wrights- 
ville;  thence  in  a southerly  direction  to 
the  Maryland  line  where  it  crosses  the 
Conowingo  Pool,  a distance  of  ap- 
proximately 27%  miles. 

The  opening  date  has  been  changed 
to  May  1 in  the  Delaware  River  be- 


tween New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
and  we  hope  to  adjust  all  regulations 
so  they  will  be  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  river. 

Last  year  the  opening  date  on  Wall- 
eyed Pike  was  changed  to  May  30  in 
Pymatuning  Lake  on  an  experimental 
basis.  Our  biologists  are  studying  the 
situation  in  all  inland  waters  inhabited 
by  Walleyed  Pike  to  see  what  effect 
it  would  have.  If  recommended,  it 
will  be  given  consideration  on  a state 
wide  basis.” 

11.  C.  WHEREAS:  The  majority  of 
trout  taken  at  Fishermen’s  Paradise 
spoil  before  they  can  be  cleaned 
and  used. 

WHEREAS:  Most  parties  consist  of  3 
or  4 fishermen  in  a car  — Mr.  X 
catches  a nice  specimen  early  in  the 
morning  and  keeps  it.  While  his 
partners  are  still  looking  for  one 
when  the  whistle  blows  in  the 
evening:  Thereby  making  Mr.  X 

keep  his  fish  with  the  all  day. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  after  catching  a fish,  weighing 
it  and  checking  out  for  the  day, 
a fisherman  be  permitted  to  clean 
his  fish  at  a suitable  place  provided 
by  the  Fish  Commission.  Such  as — 
a drain  board  with  running  water 
and  a disposal  unit  situated  where 
the  refuse  could  be  used  to  feed 
some  big  trout  that  are  on  display. 
“This  matter  will  be  given  immediate 
consideration  and  if  it  is  possible,  it 
will  be  done.” 

12.  N.E.  WHEREAS:  Considerable 

confusion  exists  as  to  the  reciprocal 
agreement  existing  between  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
insofar  as  regulations  pertaining  to 
fishing  in  the  Delaware  River  are 
concerned.  On  several  occasions, 
Pennsylvania  anglers  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  New  York  Fish 
Wardens,  and  threatened  with  arrest, 
unless  they  obtain  a New  York 
Fishing  License; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  reciprocal  agreements  be- 
tween the  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  pertaining  to  fishing 
in  the  Delaware  River,  be  clarified 
and  made  known  to  the  Anglers  of 
Pennsylvania. 

“The  question  of  uniform  laws  be- 
tween the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  the  Delaware 
River  have  been  greatly  improved 
through  conferences  and  the  license 
question  has  been  cleared  up.  Publicity 
on  this  has  been  released  to  the  press 
and  also  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler.” 
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13.  N.E.  WHEREAS:  The  fishing 

regulations  applying  to  Walleyed 
Pike  in  that  portion  of  the  Delaware 
River  between  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  state  have  provided  good 
winter  fishing  and  have  no  apparent 
affect  on  the  number  and  size  of 
fish  available. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission be  urged  to  adopt  the  same 
regulations  for  that  portion  of  the 
Delaware  River  between  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  work  with  the 
New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Council 
in  having  these  regulations  adopted 
by  that  body. 

“This  has  been  accomplished  by  con- 
ferences between  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  representatives  of  the 
Southeast  Division  of  the  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.” 

14.  N.C.  WHEREAS:  In  past  years 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  many  technical  arrests 
caused  by  the  5 day  posting  of  mid- 
season stocked  streams,  and 
WHEREAS:  This  condition  is  usually 
found  on  streams  on  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  has 
set  up  special  stream  projects  with 
special  regulations,  and 
WHEREAS:  the  confusion  generally 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  special 
project  signs  & the  5 day  posting 
signs  are  both  printed  in  black  on 
white  and  the  angler  usually  does  not 
read  the  5 day  posting  sign  because 
he  thinks  it  is  a special  project  sign, 
and  because  he  is  familiar  with  the 
project  regulations  ignores  it. 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  in  the  future  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  furnish  5 day  post- 
ing signs,  which  are  a different  color 
from  black  and  white,  we  believe 
that  black  on  some  sort  of  a pastel 
shade  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 
“Order  has  been  placed  for  posters  on 

five-day  closing  and  will  be  available 
for  mid-season  stocking.  They  will  be 
printed  on  red  stock.  The  Commission 
also  agreed  they  should  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  closed  period.” 


CONSERVATION 

COMMANDMENTS 

by  M.  Graham  Netting 
Director,  Carnegie  Museum 

1.  Study  the  land  so  that  each 
acre  may  be  used  wisely  ac- 
cordingly to  its  capabilities 
and  treated  according  to  its 
needs. 

2.  Guard  well  the  living  soil  that 
it  may  continue  to  nurture 
man; 

Clothe  it  lovingly  with  vege- 
tation, 

Hold  on  to  it  tenaciously, 
Restore  its  fertility  and  or- 
ganic content, 

Improve  it  as  a legacy  for 
posterity. 

3.  Revere  water — life  blood  of 
civilization; 

Retard  it  on  the  surface, 
Trap  it  in  the  soil, 

Guard  its  purity  zealously. 

4.  Cherish  forests  that  they 
may— 

Conserve  water, 

Shelter  wildlife, 

Provide  for  our  needs, 
Restore  our  tranquility. 

5.  Respect  all  living  things  as 
having  a role,  however 
humble,  in  the  balance  of 
nature. 

6.  Provide  living  museums, 
samples  of  primeval  America, 
to  be  managed  by  nature 
alone,  so  that  they  may — 

Serve  as  reservoirs  of  wild 
species  that  may  be  needed 
tomorrow, 

Provide  control  areas  against 
which  man’s  efforts  at 
management  may  be  meas- 
ured. 

7.  Learn  to  live  in  harmony  with 
nature  in  an  ecological  sym- 
phony, a mutually  beneficial 
dependency. 


NEW  CLUB  OFFICERS 
ELECTED 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers to  serve  for  1955:  Russell  Cassel, 
president;  George  Allen,  vice-pres.; 
Robert  D.  Hess,  treasurer;  directors — 
Frank  Clamer,  Rudolf  Freund,  Walter 
Pfleger  and  Paul  Granacher. 

* * * 

The  Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
elected  the  following  for  the  1955 
term:  Theodore  Neff,  President;  John 
Antush,  vice  pres.,  Parke  Boone,  treas- 
urer; David  Levan,  recording  secretary; 
Leon  Leinbach,  financial  secretary  and 
Willis  Snyder,  trustee. 

* * * 

Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  Inc.,  elected  officers 
for  1955:  Shelby  “Mike”  Ghormley, 

president;  Fred  Stahl,  Clifford  Hence, 
vice  presidents;  Edwin  Y.  Vache,  treas- 
urer and  Charles  E.  Wiley,  secretary. 
Directors  chosen  were:  Milt  MacBain, 
Mack  Ambrozy,  Russ  Cornelius,  John 
Metzger,  Charles  Boardman,  Herb 
Templin,  Michael  Hyduk,  Jr.,  and  Walt 
McWilliams. 


THE  BIRTH  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  STREAMS 

( From  page  5) 


shales.  Streams  flowing  in  the  softer 
rocks  eroded  them  with  ease.  The 
Hudson,  for  example,  extending  its 
course  north  by  headward  erosion, 
captured  all  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  basin  from  the  east.  Its  tributary, 
the  Mohawk,  following  the  softer  rock 
north  of  the  basin,  captured  the  head- 
waters of  the  ancestral  Susquehanna. 

The  Susquehanna  was  then  left 
heading  on  top  of  a plateau  south  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  This  plateau  came 
into  existence  as  the  softer  rocks 
around  the  basin  were  worn  away  to 
leave  the  former  depression  as  a high 
standing  plateau  which  today  forms 
the  Catskills  and  the  southern  New 
York  section  of  the  Appalachian 
Plateau. 

With  the  Susquehanna  now  heading 
on  the  plateau,  such  streams  as  the 
Schoharie  and  Esopus  captured  its 
headwaters.  Then  the  ancestral  Del- 
aware moved  in  and  captured  two 
Susquehanna  heads  to  form  the 


ATTENTION-SPORTSMAN'S  CLUBS! 

If  you  have  pet  projects  you  wish  to  have  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  with  photographs  illustrating  same,  especially  on  special  club  activities 
and  youth  work,  have  your  secretary  write  the  editor  for  details  of  presenta- 
tion for  publication.  Club  news,  new  officers,  etc.,  are  always  welcomed. 
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streams  known  today  as  the  East  and 
West  branches  of  the  Delaware.  What 
was  left  of  the  Susquehanna  combined 
with  the  Unadilla,  Chenango,  and 
Tioughnioga.  Their  combined  waters 
flowed  southeast  to  the  sea  in  almost 
the  same  channels  that  the  Susque- 
hanna utilizes  in  New  York  State 
today,  only  at  a much  higher  elevation. 

Things  were  quite  different  in  Penn- 
sylvania. While  in  New  York  the 
rocks  of  the  peneplain  on  which  this 
drainage  was  developing  were  for  the 
most  part  lying  in  horizontal  layers, 
in  Pennsylvania  the  rocks  had  been 
squeezed  together  into  great  folds  ex- 
posing hard  and  soft  rocks  which 
when  eroded  formed  ridges  and 
valleys  respectively.  There  was  nothing 
uniform  about  the  rocks  or  their 
structures.  Streams  flowing  over  hard, 
upturned  layers  of  rock  cut  their 
channels  very  slowly,  while  streams 
crossing  softer  rocks  carved  their 
valleys  much  more  rapidly.  The  master 
streams  survived  to  flow  over  the 
folded  rocks  by  cutting  water  gaps 
through  them.  The  smaller  streams 
were  unable  to  do  this,  and  they 
therefore  developed  courses  paralleling 
the  ridges,  joining  the  larger  streams 
as  tributaries. 

The  tributaries  in  turn  moved  head- 
ward  until  they  met  a tributary  of 
another  master  stream.  Then  the 
stream  having  the  steeper  gradient 
would  capture  the  other,  and  event- 
ually take  the  whole  drainage  of  its 
master  stream  as  well.  This  would 
leave  any  gap  that  has  been  cut 
through  the  ridge  by  the  captured 
master  stream  without  any  water  flow- 
ing through  it.  Such  a feature  is  called 
a wind  gap.  It  was  thus  that  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  came  into 
being. 

Originally  most  of  today’s  tributaries 
of  the  West  Branch  north  of  Bald 
Eagle  Mountain  flowed  southeast 
across  Bald  Eagle  and  other  ridges. 
However,  because  it  crossed  a hard 
ridge  only  once,  the  Loyalsock  was 
able  to  work  faster,  and  become  the 
master  stream.  A tributary  in  the  soft 
limestone  and  shales  began  heading 
westward  north  of  Bald  Eagle,  and 
one  by  one  lopped  off  the  drainage 
of  the  other  creeks  to  the  west. 

Just  east  of  the  point  where  the 
Loyalsock  crossed  Bald  Eagle,  the  ridge 
plunges  down,  and  because  of  this  a 
tributary  of  Muncy  Creek  was  able  to 
move  westward  and  eventually  cap- 
ture Lycoming  Creek  and  all  of  the 
drainage  it  had  previously  acquired 
by  piracy.  The  old  gap  of  the  Loyalsock 


is  easily  seen.  Its  floor  is  700  feet 
above  the  valley.  That  was  the  level  at 
which  piracy  took  place,  and  it  gives 
us  a clue  as  to  how  long  ago  it  hap- 
pened, for  since  then  the  West  Branch 
has  cut  through  700  feet  of  rock  north 
of  Bald  Eagle.  Other  wind  gaps  in  the 
ridge  to  the  west  indicate  the  former 
courses  of  Larry’s  and  Pine  Creek. 

One  portion  of  the  Susquehanna 
probably  is  still  in  its  original  course. 
This  is  the  southeastern  flowing  seg- 
ment of  the  river  between  Duncan- 
non  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Origin- 
ally, however,  the  stream  was  con- 
siderably longer,  probably  heading  in 
Clinton  or  Cameron  County.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  Juniata  could 
easily  have  been  a part  of  this  early 
Susquehanna.  The  portion  of  the 
present  river  between  Duncannon  and 
Muncy  might  well  have  been  a trib- 
utary to  the  original  stream.  It  headed 
northward  cutting  around  the  folds  of 
harder  rock  growing  in  size  until  it 
became  the  main  stream. 

One  of  its  tributaries  in  turn,  head- 
ing northeast  from  Sunbury  in  weaker 
rocks,  captured  one  after  another 
southeast  flowing  streams,  until  it 
moved  in  on  the  Schuylkill  head  near 
Wapwallopen  and  West  Nanticoke. 
Then  it  continued  to  head  up  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  All  of  the  streams 
it  diverted  originally  took  their  courses 
over  the  Poconos,  and  one  of  these 
became  the  modern  segment  of  the 
river  between  Pittston  and  Towanda. 
At  this  time  the  Chemung  was  a trib- 
utary to  the  southeastern  flowing 
Susquehanna  which  may  have  found 


its  way  seaward  via  portions  of  the 
Delaware  Valley.  However,  the  Pitts- 
ton-Towanaa  segment  captured  the 
Chemung  drainage  above  Waverly,  and 
thus  absorbed  the  entire  Susquehanna 
drainage  of  New  York  State. 

The  drainage  of  all  western  Penn- 
sylvania was  originally  established  on 
the  arched  peneplain  as  flowing  north- 
west into  the  basin  now  occupied  by 
Lake  Erie.  The  largest  master  stream 
was  probably  made  up  of  three  seg- 
ments, (1)  the  Monongahela  to  Pitts- 
burgh, (2)  the  Ohio  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  Beaver,  and  (3)  the  Beaver 
from  that  point  into  the  Erie  basin. 
The  present  day  southwest  flowing 
portion  of  the  Ohio  River  between 
Beaver  and  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.,  at 
that  time  was  probably  a northeastern 
flowing  tributary  of  this  master  stream, 
joining  it  at  Beaver.  Other  streams  to 
the  east  of  the  old  master  stream  were 
draining  northwest  into  the  Erie  basin, 
but  many  of  these  were  captured  by 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
as  it  worked  its  way  westward  into 
their  respective  drainage  areas.  This 
includes  practically  all  of  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  West  Branch  upstream 
from  Clearfield  today. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  coming 
of  the  Pleistocene  period  of  glaci- 
ation which  is  thought  to  have  covered 
the  last  million  years  or  so  of  our 
state’s  geologic  history.  It  was  a period, 
when  due  to  climatic  conditions,  vast 
bodies  of  polar  ice  accumulated  in 
latitudes  much  farther  south  than  such 
ice  exists  today.  The  northeastern  and 
northwestern  corners  of  Pennsylvania 


“Look  Jake!  Ya  don’t  fix  boats  like  ya  fix  cars!” 
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lay  under  ice  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  only  natural  that  this 
great  mass  of  ice  which  moved  over 
mountain  tops,  acting  as  a giant  bull- 
dozer, did  much  to  change  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  area  it  covered.  New 
valleys  were  gouged  out,  old  valleys 
were  filled  up  with  debris  from  the 
gouging.  The  vast  quantities  of  melt 
water  that  poured  from  the  ice  as  it 
slowly  melted  northward  also  played 
havoc  with  established  drainage 
courses  to  the  south.  Needless  to  say 
it  is  impossible  to  recount  the  endless 
changes  the  ice  brought  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. A few  examples  must  suffice. 

The  well-known  Pine  Creek  Canyon 
is  a case  in  point.  Pine  Creek  before 
the  coming  of  the  ice  flowed  into  the 
Tioga  River  by  way  of  Marsh  Run. 
This  path  was  dammed  by  the  ice,  and 
Pine  Creek,  augmented  by  ample  sup- 
plies of  water  from  the  ice,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  a new  outlet,  which  it 
found  by  carving  the  gorge  sometimes 
referred  to  today  as  the  “Grand  Can- 
yon of  Pennsylvania”.  Through  this 
canyon  Pine  Creek  then  connected 
with  a tributary  of  the  Susquehanna’s 
West  Branch.  Lycoming  Creek  also 
found  itself  a displaced  stream. 
Originally  above  Trout  Run,  a north- 
ward flowing  river,  an  ice  dam  forced 
it  to  flow  south  over  its  old  divide,  and 
as  a result  it  now  heads  in  what  prior 
to  the  ice  age  had  been  the  valley  of 
Towanda  Creek. 

It  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ice 
that  the  modern  Ohio  River  came  into 
being  by  having  to  reverse  its  flow 
below  Beaver  when  the  northern 
drainage  into  the  Erie  basin  was  closed. 
With  its  path  to  the  north  blocked, 
the  Ohio  had  to  reverse  its  flow  to 
join  the  Mississippi  some  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  west,  and  at  the  same  time 
drew  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny  with  it. 

Lake  Erie  came  into  existence  when 
the  glaciers  that  had  occupied  the  Erie 
basin  melted.  So  also  did  hundreds  of 
other  smaller  lakes  and  ponds  in 
northwestern  and  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  roster  of  these  lakes 
forms  an  impressive  list,  all  the  way 
from  Pymatuning  to  Peck’s  Pond.  All 
are  well  known  to  today’s  fisherman, 
and  may  be  considered  important  bits 
of  his  Pleistocene  legacy. 

The  ice  covered  only  the  two  north- 
ern corners  of  Pennsylvania.  It  did 
not  reach  about  two  thirds  of  the  state, 
but  the  tremendous  quantity  of  melt- 
water that  poured  south  from  the  ice 
did  much  to  influence  the  drainage 
of  middle  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a 


time  when,  other  outlets  being  clogged 
with  ice,  most  of  the  drainage  of  the 
ancestral  Great  Lakes  passed  south 
via  the  Finger  Lakes  and  the  Susque- 
hanna basin.  The  submerged  gorges  of 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River,  long 
known  as  the  Susquehanna  Deeps, 
are  thought  by  some  geologists  to 
have  been  carved  out  of  solid  rock 
when  great  quantities  of  water  were 
pouring  down  the  river  from  the 
melting  ice  upstream.  These  deeps 
were  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  when  the  Holtwood  Dam  was 
under  construction  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century.  The  deepest 
was  cut  125  feet  below  the  river’s  bed. 
The  longest,  over  two  miles  in  length. 
The  widest  is  several  hundred  feet 
across.  Probably  associated  with  these 
deeps  are  the  world  famous  Conewago 
Potholes  some  miles  upstream.  (See 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  October,  1953.) 

Another  characteristic  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s drainage  picture  which  can  be 
attributed  to  glaciation  is  the  “Through 
Valley”.  There  are  a large  number  of 
these  valleys  in  the  northern  counties 
of  the  state.  Today  they  are  occupied 
by  two  streams  flowing  in  opposite 
directions,  which  have  their  sources  in 
a flat,  intermediate  divide,  which  may 
be  occupied  by  a lake,  swamp,  or  just 
field  land.  These  valleys  were  orig- 
inally one-way  valleys,  for  the  most 
part  draining  north.  The  ice  moved  in, 
blocking  the  northward  flow.  Its  melt- 
water poured  south,  deepening  the 
southflow  channel.  Then  the  ice  re- 
treated, often  leaving  a lake  on  the 
divide.  In  time  this  lake  begun  to 
drain  in  two  directions,  that  is,  some 
of  its  water  continued  to  flow  south 
in  the  deepened  course  established  by 
the  melt-water.  The  rest  flowed  north 
as  the  retreating  ice  opened  the  former 
channel. 

Two  splendid  examples  of  these 
through  valleys  may  be  cited.  The 
first  along  Pa.  14,  which  leads  up 
from  Trout  Run  along  the  Lycoming 
Creek  to  the  divide  on  Grove  Flats, 
and  then  Pa.  414  which  continues 
down  the  Towanda  Creek — flowing  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  other  is 
along  U.S.  11,  up  from  Nicholson  along 
Martin’s  Creek  to  the  divide  on  New 
Milford  flats,  and  then  continuing 
northward  but  downstream  along  Salt 
Lick  Creek. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  these  through  valleys  are  a dime 
a dozen.  One  finds  them  all  over  the 
landscape.  For  example,  take  a look  at 
the  headwaters  of  Oil  Creek  in  Craw- 
ford and  Erie  Counties.  There  are 
exactly  a dozen  low  passes  from  its 


various  heads,  to  the  heads  of  French 
Creek  and  Spring  Creek,  with  swamps 
lying  on  each  divide. 

There  is  another  feature  of  our 
streams  which  may  be  attributed  di- 
rectly to  the  ice  age.  The  waterfalls 
of  Pike  and  Monroe  Counties  are  truly 
gifts  of  the  glaciers.  Possibly  Buck 
Hill  and  Bushkill  are  the  two  most 
famous  of  these  falls,  but  there  are 
others.  They  were  formed  when  a 
stream  was  blocked  off  from  its  former 
valley  by  ice,  and  was  compelled  to 
seek  a new  channel  over  an  old  rock 
rim.  The  gorges  below  the  falls  offer 
a key  to  the  time  when  glacial  ice  left 
the  region.  Knowing  how  rapidly  the 
falls  are  cutting  back  from  the  rim, 
the  length  of  their  gorge  gives  us  an 
excellent  measuring  stick  as  to  the 
duration  of  time  since  the  falls  started 
to  work  headward  from  the  shelf  of 
rock  over  which  the  ice  forced  them  to 
begin  their  existence.  The  waterfalls  in 
the  segment  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
between  Port  Jervis  and  Delaware 
Water  Gap  have  been  described  as 
falling  from  hanging  valleys,  which 
places  them  in  a similar  category  as 
the  falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Now  a great  deal  of  what  has  been 
recounted  here  is  debatable.  There  are 
always  people  who  will  find  other 
answers.  That  is  the  fun  of  geology. 
For  example,  half  a dozen  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  this 
matter  of  the  origin  of  our  present 
Appalachian  drainage.  This  problem 
is  not  confined  to  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  under  investigation  from  Ala- 
bama to  Newfoundland.  The  key  to 
the  whole  problem  may  lie  anywhere 
along  the  line,  perhaps  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  a 
final  solution  now.  Suffice  to  say  that 
the  story  as  presented  in  these  few 
pages,  follows  closely  the  accepted 
ideas  of  most  Pennsylvania  geologists. 
Until  someone  can  convince  him  other- 
wise, the  author  will  continue  to  ex- 
pound the  ideas  presented  here.  Mean- 
while the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton 
will  continue  to  fish  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Pennsylvania,  catching  fish 
regardless  of  what  theory  may  finally 
become  the  accepted  one  of  how 
Pennsylvania’s  streams  found  their 
present  channels.  Good  fishing  to  you. 
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SPORTSMEN  AT  WORK! 

( From,  page  16) 


We  convinced  him  that  he  knew  so 
much  about  fishing  that  he  should 
publish  a book  on  the  subject.  Several 
years  ago,  “Spin  Plugging  For  Fresh- 
water Bass,”  hit  the  book  stalls.  It 
was  something  entirely  new  in  fishing 
literature.  All  fishing  yarns  were  de- 
leted. Only  on  the  stream  methods 
were  included.  A hip-pocket,  “bantam” 
size  fishing  manual  designed  for  stream 
side  use.  A revolutionary  approach 
to  sportsmen,  plagued  with  bulky 
volumes  that  oftimes  confused  the 
reader. 

Art,  is  now  ready  to  place  his  second 
and  final  fishing  manual  on  the  market. 
“As  Mr.  Trout  Likes  ’Em,”  is  another 
tribute  to  this  sportsman’s  ingenuity. 
Another  fishing  manual  that  will  def- 
initely show  the  neophyte  and  skilled 
fisherman  the  way  to  a full  creel. 

We  doff  our  battered  fishing  cap  in 
respect  to  both  Art  Clark  and  Ken 
Manning,  two  real  civic  minded  sports- 
men who  know  the  way  of  kids.  Their 
contribution  to  the  neighborhood 
youngsters  is  indeed  a noble  one.  They 
are  taking  positive  action  against  the 
tide  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Some  of 
their  ideals  about  good  behavior  and 
good  sportsmanship  is  taking  root  in 
young,  formative  minds. 

Before  we  blow  our  tops  about 
delinquency,  let’s  slow  down  a bit. 
Let’s  find  time  to  really  rub  elbows 
with  these  young  Americans.  Maybe 
some  of  the  good  reasoning  we  possess 
will  rub  off  on  them  and  they  will 
blossom  into  well  adjusted  adulthood. 
When  April  15th  rolls  around  . . . 
“Let’s  Take  A Boy  or  Girl  Fishing”. 


FLY  FISHERMANS 
ENTOMOLOGY 

(From  page  19) 


of  the  sub  imago  skin;  this  skin  finally 
split  open  on  the  head  and  thorax, 
and  in  a short  time  the  fully  developed 
Jenny  Spinner  pulled  his  shiny  body 
from  the  husk.  His  wings  were  now 
clear  and  glassy,  front  feet  and  tails 
greatly  increased  in  length,  and  his 


color  had  changed  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent hue. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings, 

coot;  body,  condor  quill  dyed  olive 
brown;  hackle,  dark  blue  dun;  tails, 
brown  hackle  fibres. 

JENNY  SPINNER 
(Male  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Leptophlebia 
Species — johnsoni 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  5/16" 
to  Wings,  glassy  with  brownish 

front  border  extending  from  tip  down 
to  one  third  depth  of  wing;  head  and 
thorax,  reddish  brown;  abdominal  seg- 
ments 2 to  7 white,  8 to  10  reddish 
brown;  legs,  brown;  tails,  whitish  and 
ringed  with  reddish  brown. 

Remarks.  This  fly  is  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Iron  Blue  Dun.  It  is  a 
dainty  insect  and  probably  the  most 
attractive  mayfly  the  angler  will  en- 
counter. It  appears  in  good  numbers 
on  Kettle  Creek  and  the  First  Fork 
of  the  Sinnemahoning.  Towards  eve- 
ning the  males  appear  in  companies 
rising  and  falling  in  an  amorous  dance 
over  the  water.  At  such  times  the  dry 
fly  imitation  will  prove  most  successful. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings,  star- 
ling or  light  mallard  quills;  body,  white 
floss  silk  tipped  with  crimson;  hackle, 
brown,  tails,  white  hackle  fibres. 

YELLOW  DRAKE 
(Female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — varia 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
11/16".  Wings,  pale  yellowish  with  a 
few  small  brownish  patches;  thorax, 
yellowish  brown;  abdominal  tergites, 
yellowish  white  with  black  streaks, 
sternites,  creamy  white;  front  legs, 
femur  and  tibia  brownish;  middle  and 
hind  legs,  creamy  white;  tails,  yellow- 
ish and  ringed  with  dark  brown  join- 
ings. 

Remarks:  This  insect  appears  during 
the  early  part  of  July  and  continues 
more  or  less  in  season  for  the  next 
two  weeks.  It  is  a great  fly  on  Middle 
Creek.  At  dark  the  female  insect 


starts  laying  her  eggs,  and  at  this  time 
she  may  be  noticed  flying  unusually 
low  over  the  water.  Her  favorite  place 
for  this  performance  is  over  the  riffles 
leading  into  the  slower  moving  pools. 
While  so  employed  she  may  be  seen 
rising  and  falling,  rarely  ascending 
more  than  a couple  of  feet  above  the 
water;  on  her  descent  she  rides  the 
current  for  a foot  or  more  downstream. 
At  this  time  when  voiding  her  eggs 
she  is  eagerly  preyed  upon  by  trout. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings, 

mallard  stained  a pale  yellow;  body, 
yellow  Plastacele  or  natural  raffia 
grass;  hackle,  badger;  tails,  mandarin 
fibres. 

YELLOW  SALLY 


Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Perlidae 
Genus — Isoperla 
Species — bilineata 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
%"  to  Wings,  greenish  yellow; 

abdomen,  yellow;  legs,  yellow;  tails, 
yellowish  brown;  antennae,  yellowish 
brown. 

Remarks:  At  dusk,  this  stone  fly  may 
be  noticed  in  great  abundance  flying 
back  and  forth  over  the  riffles.  It  ap- 
pears rather  late  in  the  season,  and  is 
commonly  observed  throughout  the 
month  of  July.  Among  the  family, 
yellow  and  green  predominate.  Usually 
when  Isoperla  bilineata  is  over  the 
water,  it  is  accompanied  by  a smaller 
bright  green  species,  Alloperla  im- 
becilla;  and  on  such  occasions  the  fly 
fisher  would  do  well  to  have  imitations 
of  both  species  readily  available. 

Imitation— Yellow  Sally:  Hook,  No. 
14;  wings,  duck  quills  stained  a pale 
yellow;  body,  dubbing  of  yellow  fur; 
hackle,  pale  ginger;  tails,  mandarin 
fibres. 

Imitation — Green  Stone  Fly:  Hook, 
No.  16;  wings,  duck  quills  stained  a 
light  green;  body,  green  floss  silk; 
hackle,  light  green;  tails,  light  green. 

WILLOW  or  NEEDLE  FLY 


Order — -Plecoptera 
F amily— Nemouridae 
Genus — Leuctra 
Species — grandis 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
%"  to  7/16".  Wings,  pale  reddish 
brown;  body,  greyish  brown;  legs, 
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brown;  tails,  brown;  antennae,  brown. 

Remarks:  I have  seldom  encountered 
the  Needle  Fly  in  any  great  abundance, 
yet  it  is  eagerly  taken  by  trout.  Its 
rather  long  wings  are  rolled  at  rest 
which  gives  it  a needle  like  appearance, 
hence  its  name.  It  may  be  noticed 
flying  low  over  the  stony  riffles,  and 
in  such  places  its  imitation  will  be 
found  most  successful. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings, 

brown  mallard;  body,  dubbing  of  moles 
fur;  hackle,  brown;  tails,  brown 
hackle  fibres. 

To  be  continued. 


SPINNERS  GET  ACTION! 

( From  page  15) 


heavier  metals.  Furthering  the  assort- 
ment offered  to  fishermen,  the  blades 
are  made  of  various  materials:  pearl, 
copper,  brass,  silver,  gold,  nickle,  alum- 
inum, in  addition  to  those  with 
enameled  surfaces. 

How  a fly  was  added  to  the  spinner 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
however,  the  fly  riding  behind  the  blade 
adds  to  the  already  minnow-like  il- 
lusion of  this  lure.  Some  years  ago 
I experimented  with  the  fly  and  re- 
versed its  position  to  that  of  being  in 
advance  of  the  blade.  This  created  the 
effect  of  a minnow  actually  chasing  an 
underwater  insect. 

The  addition  of  a fly  gives  color 
to  the  spinner.  Such  fly  patterns  as  the 
Colonel  Fuller,  Parmachene  Belle, 
Grizzly  King,  Yellow  Sally  and  Orange 
Fish  Hawk  are  good  patterns  to  en- 
liven the  lure.  In  fact,  if  these  flies 
have  weed  guards,  the  lure  can  be  used 
among  the  lily  pads  or  in  beds  of  thick 
weeds,  among  old  stumps,  logs  and 
underwater  limbs.  Fish  harbor  here  so 
it  is  a natural  lure  to  use  at  these  lo- 
cations. 

Without  exaggeration,  it  is  a safe 
estimate  more  fish  are  taken  on  this 
type  lure  than  the  majority  of  other 
artificial  lures  added  together.  The 
small  “birds  eye”  sizes,  4/0  and  3/0,  in 
the  Colorado  type  blade,  are  particu- 
larly suited  for  perch,  sunfish,  rock 
bass  and  trout.  Sizes  3/0  and  2/0  are 
good  sizes  for  smallmouth  bass  with  the 
preference  placed  on  the  double  blade 
spinners.  Those  from  1,  2 and  larger 
are  best  for  pike,  walleyes  and  lake 
trout.  In  fact  a series  of  large  spin- 
ners joined  to  make  a single  strand 


some  two-feet  in  length  is  preferred 
when  trolling  for  the  latter.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  glittering  line  of  blades  stir 
the  trout’s  attention  in  the  deep,  dark 
waters  through  visible  light  rays  and 
whirling  vibrations. 

Though  the  fly  and  spinner  takes  an 
untold  amount  of  fish  from  Pennsyl- 
vania’s lakes  and  streams,  it  is  no 
magic  lure.  Technique  plays  an  im- 
portant role  as  it  does  with  other 
lures,  including  natural  baits.  Trout 
or  bass  will  seldom  hit  a spinner  that 
is  retrieved  mechanically  at  a fast,  un- 
broken speed.  It  is  necessary  to  “fish” 
the  fly  and  spinner,  and  fishing  this 
lure  means  using  it  in  the  most  ap- 
pealing, tantalizing  and  natural  man- 
ner the  angler  is  capable  of  doing. 
Cast  into  deep  pools,  the  spinner  should 
be  allowed  to  sink  toward  the  bottom. 
Raising  the  rod  tip  will  bring  the 
spinner  toward  the  surface  and  after 
retrieving  it  for  some  few  feet,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  flutter  downward 
again.  The  speed  of  the  retrieve  should 
be  varied,  stopping  the  lure  abruptly  to 
suggest  a playful  minnow  or  one  that  is 
crippled.  Though  pike  are  charac- 
terized by  their  vicious  strikes  at  glit- 
tering, fast  moving  lures,  even  here  a 
little  imagination  used  in  varying  the 
retrieve  will  bring  more  strikes. 

When  trout  fishing,  cast  the  fly  and 
spinner  or  worm  and  spinner  across 
stream,  letting  it  swing  in  a wide 
arc  with  the  current,  fluttering  all  the 
while  it  is  swept  downstream.  Hold 
it  steady  in  the  riffles  for  a few  mo- 
ments, then  retrieve  it  slowly,  perhaps 
letting  it  remain  stationary  for  a few 
seconds  over  submerged  rocks  and 
ledges.  Trout  often  hit  spinners  after 
they  have  been  stationary  for  some 
moments,  though  still  spinning,  near 
them.  This  same  technique  holds  true 
for  smallmouth  bass  found  in  creeks 
and  rivers. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lure  close 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  pools  and 
retrieve  it  slowly  for  walleyes.  The 
June  bug  and  Susquehanna  type  spin- 
ners are  popular  for  this  gamefish  be- 
cause they  spin  or  revolve  at  almost 
a stand-still  pace,  put  into  motion  at 
the  slowest  trolling  speed.  Bait  is  gen- 
erally substituted  in  place  of  the  fly, 
with  a large  night  crawler  or  dew 
worm,  or  minnow  fastened  to  a trailing 
hook. 

Double  and  treble  hooks  dressed  with 
bright  feathers  and  fastened  to  large 
spinners  have  proved  popular  with 
the  pike  clan.  Cast  near  weed  beds 
and  submerged  logs,  the  fly  and  spin- 
ner proves  to  be  the  downfall  of  hun- 


dreds of  big  pike  every  year. 

Just  as  there  are  no  limitations  to 
the  variety  of  fish  this  lure  will  catch, 
there  are  no  handicaps  when  this  lure 
is  used  with  the  various  kinds  of 
tackle.  Anglers  find  the  fly  rod  will 
handle  this  light  weight  lure  with 
ease  and  use  the  over-hand  method  for 
retrieving  line.  The  addition  of  a 14- 
ounce  weight  fixed  10  or  more  inches 
above  the  spinner  makes  it  a satisfac- 
tory lure  for  a five  or  six-foot  casting 
rod.  Heavy  enough  for  good  handling 
on  spinning  tackle,  one  or  two  split 
shot  fastened  to  the  line  will  cast  the 
spinner  a greater  distance. 

The  fly  and  spinner  can  even  be  used 
with  a long  bamboo  pole,  skittering 
it  much  like  a pork  rind  or  minnow 
when  fishing  for  pike.  Lastly,  this  lure 
can  be  trolled.  Trolled  slowly  behind 
a boat  propelled  by  an  outboard,  oars, 
or  drifted  by  the  wind,  the  spinner  will 
get  response  from  the  fish! 

Hundreds  of  incidences  could  be  cited 
to  show  the  impressive  ability  of  the 
fly  and  spinner  to  creel  fish,  but  this 
should  be  hardly  necessary.  Gather  to- 
gether a dozen  anglers  and  each  can 
relate  endless  tales  of  fish  taking  spin- 
ners and  flies.  It  appeals  to  such  a 
great  variety  of  fish  in  Pennsylvania 
that  I can  think  of  no  better  reason  for 
saying  that  it  is  the  unchallenged  lure 
of  our  time.  Those  who  have  failed 
to  use  this  inexpensive  lure  should 
select  a fly  and  spinner  this  year  and 
enjoy  some  real  angling  pleasure! 


INTRODUCING  THE 
KNIGHTHAWK 

( From  page  20) 


one  you  will  put  him  down  for  the 
next  three  days. 

For  every  hour  scientists  have  spent 
in  the  study  of  color  preferences  of 
fish,  fishermen  throughout  the  world 
have  put  in  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  hours.  When  one  of  them  comes 
up  with  a sure  fire  fly  pattern,  I’m  in- 
clined to  believe  him.  For  example, 
take  the  Coachman  series — standard, 
lead-wing,  fan-wing,  royal,  etc.  Stem- 
ming as  it  does  from  the  Brown  Hackle, 
itself  a modification  of  the  earlier  Red 
Hackle  (the  first  trout  fly  so  far  as 
we  know) , the  Coachman  series  has  ac- 
counted for  thousands  of  fish  down 
through  the  years.  Yet,  there  is  no 
red  in  the  Coachman  pattern  unless 
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you  can  call  the  reddish  brown  hackle 
“red.”  By  the  same  token,  there  is  no 
red  in  the  more  popular  patterns  of 
salmon  flies.  Not  that  it  hasn’t  been 
tried;  it  has.  But  the  more  popular 
patterns  catch  more  fish. 

Trout,  with  their  wide  insect  diet, 
were  the  tough  nuts  to  crack.  Several 
seasons  passed  before  we  came  up 
with  an  acceptable  model  we  could 
catch  a better  than  average  amount  of 
selective  feeding  fish.  To  be  honest 
with  you,  if  I can  catch  one  out  of 
three  selective  feeders  I cast  to  in  a 
day,  I feel  quite  content  with  my  lot 
in  life,  regardless  of  what  pattern  I 
take  him  on. 

By  now,  we  had  our  flybox  about 
half-full.  The  line  had  gone  from  the 
original  bass  streamer  to  include  a 
bass  fly.  In  addition,  we  had  tied  up 
dry  flies  in  all  sizes,  nymphs,  stream- 
ers, wet  flies,  even  a bass  bug.  But 
this  was  only  part  of  the  story. 

In  1949,  I entered  the  University  of 
Miami  to  complete  my  last  two  years 
of  college.  During  my  stay  in  South 
Florida,  I had  ample  opportunity  to 
test  the  KNIGHTHAWK  on  the  superb 
salt  water  fishing  easily  available  to 
me.  I started  on  Bone  fish.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  semester,  I had  two  proven 
fish  catchers  added  to  the  line — a 
bucktail  and  a small,  sinking  streamer 
resembling  a shrimp.  With  the  buck- 
tail,  I won  the  Miami  Beach  Summer 
Fishing  Tournament  Bonefish  trophy.  I 
caught  bonefish  right  and  left  until 
I was  satisfied  that  the  original  pattern 
was  not  just  an  accident. 

Tarpon  are  by  no  means  what  one 
might  consider  a suitable  fly  rod  fish. 
They  are  too  big,  too  strong,  too  rough 
a customer  for  you  to  hook  and  whip 
any  but  a very  small  percentage  of 
those  you  are  weakminded  enough  to 
cast  over.  But  they  loved  the  KNIGHT- 
HAWK. They  parted  me  from  not  less 
than  ten  dozen  of  them  that  first  sum- 
mer. Fish  running  from  two  to  two 
hundred  pounds  would  smear  into  that 
oversize  streamer  like  it  was  money 
from  home.  One  jump,  maybe  two, 
then  goodbye  fly  and  part  of  the  leader. 
A lot  of  fun,  but  expensive.  Now  the 
flyrod  record  stands  at  one  hundred 
pounds.  It  will  be  there  for  some  time 
to  come,  I’m  afraid. 

Snook,  those  outsized  roughnecks 
living  in  the  channels  and  back  country 
canals  around  both  coasts  of  south 
Florida,  gave  me  a tremendous  wel- 
come. I caught  more  than  I dreamed 
was  possible  to  hook  in  several  trips. 
Over  that  Easter  vacation,  I took  two 
friends  of  mine  to  the  Marco  district 


on  the  west  coast  of  Florida.  Fishing 
with  fly  rods  and  3/0  KNIGHTHAWK 
streamers,  we  took  and  released  over 
three  hundred  fish  in  one  day!  The 
largest  ran  about  twelve  pounds,  with 
an  average  of  slightly  over  three  pounds 
across  the  board.  For  the  next  two 
months,  I hammered  snook.  They  make 
a wonderful  experimental  fish  in  that 
their  striking  habits  are  somewhat  akin 
to  a bass.  They  are  vicious  and  rough. 
I tried  other  patterns  and  caught  them. 
But  the  KNIGHTHAWK  outcaught  all 
of  the  rest  of  them  combined  almost 
two  to  one. 

And  so  it  has  gone,  across  the 
country.  We  have  hit  every  species  of 
fish  with  them  except  striped  bass  and 
I’m  off  to  Montauk  this  year.  I see  no 
reason  why  they  won’t  like  them  every 
bit  as  much  as  their  cousins  before 
them. 

This  summer,  after  nearly  ten  years 
of  experimentation,  we  were  ready 
to  name  the  fly.  This  we  announced 
in  our  syndicated  newspaper  column. 
The  response  was  better  than  gratify- 
ing, it  was  tremendous.  A gentleman 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  by  the  name  of 
Norman  Block  christened  it  and  we 
trademarked  the  name  forthwith.  I 
now  pass  it  along  to  you  for  your 
approval.  Here  is  the  pattern. 

Wing  . . . black  turkey  feather 

Body  . . . orange  wool  or  fur  dubbing 

Hackle  . . . Reddish-brown  rooster 
hackle 

Tail  . . . same 

Five  turn  gold  tinsel  wrapping  on 
body 

Well,  there  it  is.  This  is  the  basic 
color  combination.  This  is  the  fly  that 
could  sell  you  on  fly  fishing.  Give  it 
a try.  Then  write*  and  tell  me  your 
results.  I’m  interested  in  how  you 
make  out.  Good  luck  and  may  the 
KNIGHTHAWK  bring  you  tight  lines! 
* Richard  Alden  Knight 

Box  208,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SPRING  FISHING  FOR 
EVERYONE 

( From  page  7) 


seriously.  He  will  suck  the  bait  in  and 
blow  it  out  in  one  quick  movement. 
This  imparts  a nod  to  the  rod  tip,  and 
it  is  the  signal  to  get  ready.  However, 
the  fisherman  shouldn’t  jerk  until  there 
is  a steady  throb.  He  will  seldom  miss 
if  he  does. 


A spot  that  may  be  first  rate  one 
day  may  not  produce  one  bite  the  next. 
Although  sucker  fishing  is  slow  going, 
don’t  be  content  to  keep  the  rod  in 
one  position  all  day  long.  Sure,  you’ll 
be  in  fine  shape  if  a school  heads  your 
way,  but  they  may  be  feeding  farther 
out,  farther  in,  or  maybe  down  or  up 
the  riffle.  Feel  around  with  your  bait, 
but  if  you  get  a bite,  stay  put.  When 
the  water  is  high,  don’t  hesitate  to  try 
the  new  little  eddies  which  form  along 
shore.  It  doesn’t  always  take  big  water 
for  big  fish. 

The  law  which  prohibits  sucker  fish- 
ing in  trout  waters  between  Midnight, 
March  14  and  April  15  will  send  you 
to  the  rivers  during  this  period.  And, 
there  is  where  you  are  apt  to  tangle 
with  the  big  fellows  as  they  move  to- 
ward the  creeks  to  spawn.  There  is 
always  the  chance,  too,  of  hooking  into 
a big  carp  or  a mess  of  catfish.  The 
large-scaled  carp  suckers  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  which  generally  start 
hitting  best  about  May,  will  put  up  a 
fight  worthy  of  any  angler. 

A point  to  bear  in  mind,  especially 
as  the  water  recedes,  is  that  suckers 
move  in  close  to  shore  at  night  and  are 
more  apt  to  be  found  swimming  up 
the  mouths  of  creeks  as  the  sun  goes 
down.  There  is  a certain  something 
about  night  fishing  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  or  a warming  fire  that  has  a 
flavor  all  its  own.  And,  it  produces 
some  of  the  best  bottom  fishing  you 
will  find. 

But,  night  or  day,  sucker  fishing  is 
relaxing  recreation  of  the  finest.  It 
comes  at  a time  when  the  chill  breath 
of  winter  lingers  enough  to  make  the 
warming  fire  feel  most  friendly.  The 


“Now,  remember,  set  your  hook  the 
moment  he  takes  your  lure,  keep  a 
tight  line  and  play  him  until  he  gives 
up  then  net  and  creel  him  in  that 
order.” 
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odor  of  the  wood  smoke  and  the  gentle 
scent  of  an  awakening  earth  provide 
a choice  of  odors  dictated  by  the  breeze 
that  reach  inside  to  start  spring  grow- 
ing in  your  heart.  Each  time  there  is 
a shout  up  or  down  the  bank,  or  your 
own  rod  tip  starts  vibrating,  you 
quicken  to  the  game  for  a moment. 
Then  you  settle  back,  relax  and  let  the 
sun  wash  winter  away. 

It’s  spring;  it’s  sucker  fishing  time! 


SUCKER  TECHNIQUES 

(From  page  21) 


literally  drag  a dozen  ‘‘good  sized" 
suckers  onto  the  bank. 

There  is  also  some  question  about 
how  many  worms  one  should  use  on 
one  hook.  Some  sucker  fishers  assert 
that  at  least  two  or  more  should  be 
used  to  form  a so  called  “gob”  with 
numerous  wiggling  ends.  This,  they 
claim,  attracts  the  sucker  in  the  same 
manner  as  a spinner  attracts  a bass.  In 
other  words  a wiggling  bait  is  best.  It 
does  not  mean  a large  bait,  for  then 
you  could  use  large  night  crawlers  cut 
into  chunks.  These,  of  course,  are  not 
exceptionally  inviting  to  the  sucker  in- 
sofar as  food  is  concerned.  Apparently 
quality  rather  than  quantity  is  his 
forte. 

On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  only  small  reddish  worms 
are  effective,  because  suckers  have  been 
caught  on  a large  variety  of  bait,  in- 
cluding such  things  as  white  grubs  and 
small  pieces  of  bacon  rind.  In  fact,  I 
once  caught  a sucker  on  a small  tad- 
pole while  fishing  for  fallfish  during 
the  summer! 

Generally,  however,  sucker  fishing 
is  best  from  early  January  through 
June.  Fishers  in  the  southern  counties 
may  be  surprised  to  see  me  include 
June,  because  usually  suckers  no  longer 
bite  with  regularity  when  the  water 
warms  up  by  the  end  of  May.  However 
there  is  a difference  of  two  or  three 
weeks  insofar  as  temperature  is  con- 
cerned between  southern  and  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  within  recent 
years  I have  made  some  of  my  best 
sucker  catches  during  June  in  the 
mountain  streams  of  our  northern 
Counties. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  suckers  is  that  they  are 
so  unpredictable.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  not  much  a fisher  can  go  on  to  de- 


termine just  when  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bite;  and  second,  since  they 
are  found  in  schools,  usually  only  at 
certain  spots  in  a pool,  the  angler  sel- 
dom knows  just  where  to  cast  his  bait. 

A good  sucker  fishing  day  is  one  that 
is  not  too  chilly,  and  not  too  windy; 
from  the  fisher’s  viewpoint,  that  is. 
But  from  the  suckers’  point  of  view  it 
doesn’t  mean  a thing.  They  just  bite 
when  they  feel  like  it,  and  that’s  that! 

Sometimes  you  can  sit  for  hours  in 
freezing  wind  without  getting  a strike; 
at  other  times  you  can  expect  to  get  a 
strike  before  you  have  your  second 
bait  in  readiness,  for  most  sucker  fish- 
ermen employ  at  least  two  rods,  and 
often  an  additional  hand  fine.  In  this 
way,  a greater  area  can  be  covered, 
enabling  one  to  locate  a school  in  much 
less  time  than  would  be  consumed  by 
using  only  one  rod. 

Usually  each  line  is  equipped  with 
two  hooks,  and  although  I never 
learned  just  why  this  is  done  so  habit- 
ually, there  is  a distinct  thrill  in  pulling 
your  line  from  the  water  to  find  two 
suckers  caught.  This  always  amazes 
me  because  I like  to  think  it  requires 
some  skill  to  hook  a sucker,  but  ap- 
parently some  just  go  ahead  and  hook 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  I have  found  on 
days  when  you  do  make  such  rare 
catches,  you  are  in  for  a good  time. 


CHANNEL  CATFISH 


( From  page  13) 


case,  lacks  importance.  The  tails  of 
riffles,  though  shallow,  are  excellent 
for  feeding  cats.  Deep  holes,  the  long, 
slow  stretches  between  steep  banks, 
dark  water,  are  favored  abodes.  A 
good  plan  in  unknown  water  is  to  fish 
the  heads  and  tails  of  pools  and  gradu- 
ally move  into  deeper  water  until  you 
get  results.  After  a few  trys  in  this 
manner,  the  chances  are  favorable  you 
will  have  located  a couple  good  spots. 

Fishing  for  channels  is  comparable 
to  game  fishing.  The  best  catches  are 
usually  made  during  the  rise  or  fall 
of  the  stream.  Especially,  is  this  true 
in  mid-summer.  Streams  stay  higher 
for  longer  periods  in  the  spring,  but 
this  is  no  guarantee  of  a feeding  spree. 
An  extended  period  of  above  normal 
water  will  have  its  poor  fishing,  too. 
It  is  my  belief  and  preference,  the 


best  fishing  is  on  the  fall  of  the 
stream,  when  about  normal  level,  the 
water,  green  or  gray,  but  not  too  roily. 
I have  never  observed  what  I would 
call  a good  string  of  channels  from 
water  that  was  extremely  muddy.  The 
bullhead  is  a ready  biter  in  dirty 
water,  but  the  racy  channel  is  more 
particular.  For  daylight  fishing  this 
catfish  can  be  considered  strictly  a 
bottom  feeder.  I have  caught  small 
ones  on  spinner-fly  combinations  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  must  confess  these 
are  exceptions. 

Night  fishing  is  effective,  and  appears 
to  growing  more  popular.  Under 
cover  of  darkness,  these  shy  fish  leave 
their  hideouts  and  forage  the  surface 
and  shorelines. 

Surely,  there  is  no  other  fish  where 
more  secret  bait  formulas,  or  more 
deep,  dark  secrets  pertaining  to  their 
capture  will  be  encountered.  One  has 
to  spend  but  little  time  on  the  stream 
or  river,  until  he  too  will  become 
caught  in  the  web  of  nostalgia,  that 
other  world  old  catfishermen  seem  to 
live  in. 

Shorty,  Joe  and  Fred  are  yet  young 
but  I know  from  first-hand  experience 
they  have  found  it.  Me?  Well,  I 
haven’t  had  much  time  to  give  it 
thought.  You  see  I’ve  been  trying, 
the  last  couple  of  days,  to  wash  the 
odor  of  catfish  bait  off  my  hands. 


CONSIDER  THE  CADDIS 

( From  page  11) 


to  share  the  secret.  Since  that  success- 
ful experience  we  have  shared  many 
an  evening’s  sport  on  this  water  and 
the  Caddis  Fly  seems  to  be  the  key. 

To  round  out  the  series  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  Cinnamon  Sedge  and 
a Blue  pattern.  The  former  is  a rich 
brown  in  color,  tied  with  speckled 
Bustard  turkey  wings  of  the  color 
used  in  tying  March  Browns.  The  Blue 
is  not  really  blue  but  a dark  mouse- 
colored  gray.  Tied  in  a variety  of  sizes 
they  are  useful  in  fishing  from  mid 
to  late  season. 

Try  the  Cinnamon  at  dusk  during 
July,  in  a big  pool  on  some  large 
stream  particularly  if  you  can  find 
one  that  has  a spring  run  feeding  it. 
Some  of  the  big  trout  may  be  found  in 
such  a place  perhaps  more  than  willing 
to  try  the  big  brown  fly  that  hatches 
from  the  cold  spring  water. 
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HOW  TO  RE-RIG 
SPINNING  LURES 

( From  page  9) 


split  rings  and  the  emery  and  polishing 
cloths  will  take  care  of  the  wobblers — 
and  some  enamel  will  redecorate  them 
in  any  colors  you  wish. 

It’s  a good  habit  to  let  some  of  the 
lures  get  dull,  because  the  dull  ones 
usually  take  more  fish  on  bright  days 
or  under  clear  water  conditions.  If  the 
water  is  cloudy  or  the  weather  is  over- 
cast, brighter  lures  are  called  for.  It 
takes  but  a minute  to  polish  them  up. 
The  best  polishing  cloth  I know  of 
is  the  “Blitz”  cloth  with  which  we 
were  familiar  in  the  army. 

Regardless  of  whether  saving  money 
by  fixing  up  old  lures  is  important, 
there’s  plenty  of  fun  in  re-rigging  them 
and  in  making  up  new  ones  to  suit 
individual  tastes.  There’s  also  more  fun 
in  catching  fish  on  lures  we  have 
made  ourselves. 

So — next  time  you  roam  a stream  at 
low  water  and  find  a few  beaten  up 
lures  that  were  left  during  a freshet, 
don’t  pass  them  by.  Pull  out  your 
pliers  and  cut  them  apart.  Save  what- 
ever is  usable  because  one  of  the  lures 
you  make  from  them  may  be  the  one 
that  will  catch  the  trophy  trout  of  the 
season! 


Fishing  Lines 

(Compiled,  by  Jean  Conder  Soule  who  used  some  good  sources 
for  baiting  a hook ) 

“There  are  plenty  of  fish  still  left  in  the  streams 
For  the  angler  who  has  no  rod.”— Sam  Walter  Foss. 

Ah  please,  we  can  go  without  shoes — but  never  a rod! 

“I  never  lost  a little  fish — yes,  I am  free  to  say 

It  always  was  the  biggest  fish  I caught  that  got  away.” — Eugene  Field 
Same  old  complaint. 

“Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep; 

Up  the  river  and  o’er  the  lea 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me.” — James  Hogg 
— I’m  agoin  that  way  too,  podner!  I’ll  meet  you  at  the  pass. 

“You  strange,  astonished-looking,  angle-faced, 

Dreary-mouthed,  gaping  wretches  of  the  sea.” — Leigh  Hunt 
What  fer  dad  burned  fish  ya  ketchin,  Boy? 

“And  here  and  there  a lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a grayling.” — Alfred  Tennyson 
Yeh — and  here  and  there  another  chub! 

“Here’s  a pretty  kettle  of  fish.” — William  Gilbert 
Let’s  put  on  the  feed  bag! 

“A  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell.” — William  Shakespeare 
When  ya  gonna  get  that  dead  catfish  outta  the  car  trunk? 

“Neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.”- — John  Hey  wood 
Nor  nothin’ — period! 

“Till  their  own  dreams  at  length  deceive  ’em 

And  oft  repeating,  they  believe  ’em.”- — Matthew  Prior 

If  ya  gotta  dream — ya  gotta  dream! 

“The  waiter  he  to  him  doth  call, 

And  gently  whispers — ‘One  Fishball’.” — George  Martin  Lane 
Fishballs,  meatballs — whafs  the  difference? 


NEW  CLUB 

Dear  Sir: 

Have  been  a subscriber  to  the  Angler 
for  many  years.  I would  feel  very  badly 
if  I had  to  miss  an  issue.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  reading 
material  your  money  can  buy  and  second 
to  none. 

It  was  with  the  help  of  the  Angler  that 
we  were  able  to  organize  a sportsmen’s 
club  of  which  we  are  proud.  Have  received 
a charter  and  purchased  33  acres  in  Ven- 
ango county  on  which  are  located  a large 
cabin  plus  5 smaller  cabins.  There  are  25 
charter  members  who  spend  many  happy 
days  during  the  summer  months  vacation- 
ing with  our  families,  plus  hunting  and 
fishing.  Would  appreciate  an  article  on 
the  Upper  Allegheny  as  to  species  and 
good  spots.  We  are  known  as  the  Old  St. 
Clair  Sportsmen  and  wish  your  Angler 
all  the  luck  it  so  richly  deserves.  Will 
send  some  photos  of  camp  and,  of  course, 
the  lunkers  as  we  net  them. 

PRANK  P.  THOMAS 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’Deed,  we’re  happy  you  fellows  formed 
a club.  We  sorely  need  more  and  more 
gentlemen  of  the  outdoors  to  carry  for- 
ward the  fight  for  conservation  and  better 
fishing  for  all. 
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PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  offered  winners  in  Harrisburg 
Hunter’s  and  Angler’s  17th  Annual  Big  Fish  Contest. 
Displaying  the  awards  are:  Front  row  (l-r)  Kermit  W. 
Kissinger  and  Ivan  H.  Angst.  Back  row:  (l-r)  John 

Bistline,  contest  chairman;  C.  W.  Poust  and  Billy  Check- 
ner  in  charge  of  measuring  fish  entered.  Photo  by  Ralph 
Cady,  Penna.  Game  Commission. 


Another  Successful  Fishing 
Contest  Ends  for  Harrisburg 
Hunter’s  and  Angler’s  Club 

The  Harrisburg  Hunter’s  and  Angler’s 
completed  their  17th  Annual  Big  Fish 
Contest  when  prizes  were  awarded  on 
Feb  1.  Driving  conditions  held  the  at- 
tendance to  a minimum  but  winners 
received  their  prizes  and  awards, 
happy  with  the  results.  As  usual,  tro- 
phies, plaques,  certificates,  fishing 
tackle,  memberships,  subscriptions  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  made  up  the 
prizes  and  awards.  A special  grand 
prize  was  offered,  each  entry  had  a 
chance  to  win,  all  entries  pooled  and 
winner  picked  by  drawing,  the  prize 
a complete  spinning  outfit.  Harrisburg 
Hardware  Co.  donated  the  tackle  and 
Shenk  & Tittle  the  plaques.  Contest 
Chairman,  John  Bistline  gives  the 
winners  list  below: 


Winners 

Brook  Trout,  163,4",  Ivan  H.  Angst 
Brown  Trout,  24*2",  A.  G.  Clendenin 
Rainbow  Trout,  233,4",  Kenneth  A Shaffer 
Smallmouth  Bass,  23",  E.  Brubaker  “Tie” 
with  K.  Kissinger 

Wall  Eye  Pike,  27%",  Charles  C.  Chapman 
Pickerel,  271/2",  Bruce  Brubaker 
Rock  Bass,  11",  Walter  S.  Coulson 
Cat  Fish,  27",  Robert  S.  Kunkle 
Sun  Fish,  9%",  Marlin  C.  Brannen 
Yellow  Perch,  13*/4",  Earl  W.  Troy 

Second  PScice 

Brook  Trout,  16",  C.  A.  Davis,  Jr. 

Brown  Trout,  223,4",  William  L.  Johns 
Rainbow  Trout,  22",  Vic  Emel,  Jr. 
Smallmouth  Bass,  22*2",  Bruce  Brubaker 
Wall  Eye  Pike,  26  V2",  Paul  H.  Hiler 
Pickerel,  27",  George  D.  Sharp,  Jr. 

Rock  Bass,  10",  C.  W.  Poust  “Tie”  with 
Robert  J.  Kirby 

Cat  Fish,  22",  Steve  Ruddle,  Jr. 

Sun  Fish,  8%",  Frank  Lewis 

Contest  Chairman,  John  Bistline 


TAKE  A YOUNGSTER 
FISHING!! 


Dear  Sir: 

I am  a subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  Game  News  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  I enjoy  both  these  magazines 
very  much  and  get  much  useful  informa- 
tion from  them. 

The  Game  News  has  been  publishing 
maps  each  month  which  show  various 
areas  open  to  hunting  as  a guide.  I won- 
der why  the  Angler  does  not  do  this? 
The  information  would  be  very  helpful 
and  welcomed  by  every  fisherman  of 
Pennsylvania.  You  could  show  the  ponds 
and  streams,  roads  leading  to  them,  also 
what  type  fish  are  present  in  these  waters. 
I believe  this  suggestion  would  improve 
your  magazine  and  increase  circulation. 
There  is  now  printed  a sportsman’s  map 
of  Pennsylvania  but  it  only  shows  hunt- 
ing areas.  Do  you  have  a similar  map  for 
fishing?  Fishing  in  state  parks  and  facili- 
ties would  also  be  appreciated. 

ARTHUR  KLINE 

Forty  Fort,  Pa. 

We  frequently  run  maps  of  ponds  and 
lakes  of  Pennsylvania  along  with  our 
stream  surveys,  Mr.  Kline,  but  to  put  out 
sectional  maps  for  each  area  of  the  state 
would  involve  a tremendous  amount  of 
labor  and  the  cost  almost  prohibitive. 
Stream  maps  should  be  shown  in  a great 
deal  of  detail  along  with  roads  leading  to 
them  as  you  suggest.  Posting,  caused  by 
vandalism,  downright  disregard  of  some 
fishermen  for  the  landowner’s  rights 
change  the  maps  and  location  of  streams 
overnight  so  it  is  a most  exasperating 
problem.  We  have  made  many  efforts  to 
get  such  maps  together  as  you  suggest 
with  the  editor  and  all  concerned  burning 
the  midnight  oil  to  accomplish  it.  To 
date,  changing  stocking  schedules  due  to 
posting  and  drought  plus  other  reasons 
have  stymied  the  effort.  Eventually  we 
hope  to  present  them. 


UP  ’N  DOWN  ISLAND 
COMMENTS 


Dear  Editor: 


Relevant  to  the  Elevator  Island  story 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Angler  and 
discounting  the  possibility  of  the  beavers 
propping  up  the  island  and  then  gnaw- 
ing the  props  through  in  the  Fall,  please 
consider  the  following  observations: 

The  emerging  and  submerging  of  this 
island  seems  to  coincide  with  the  full  ma- 
turity period  and  the  withering,  dying 
period  of  most  vegetation  in  this  latitude, 
The  composition  of  this  island  is  prob- 
ably mostly  vegetable  matter  and  a great 
deal  of  it  aquatic,  especially  in  and  be- 
neath and  attached  to  the  underside.  The 
remainder  would  be  mostly  bushes, 
stumps,  twigs  and  matted  growth, 

Such  a composition  could  attain  a com- 
paratively lower  specific  gravity  at  cer- 
tain times,  possibly  due  to  the  trapping 
of  air  in  pockets  and  in  billions  of  stems, 
buds,  blades,  etc.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  island  is  under  water  when  floating; 
this  would  indicate  that  the  buoyancy 
factor  is  not  great,  but  sufficient  to  get 
the  island  up  to  the  surface  and  float  it 
until  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
island  raise  the  specific  gravity  as  a whole. 

Without  any  factual  knowledge  to  sup- 
port the  above  thinking,  it  is  possible,  I 
believe,  that  the  theorizing  might  lead 
towards  solving  the  mystery  if  it  could  be 
pursued  by  someone  with  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  activities  of  the  under-water 
vegetable  kingdom. 


Hazleton,  Pa. 


Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  BARNES 
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A Fisherman’s  Prayer 

Dear  Lord,  when  Gabriel  blows  his 
blast 

And  I come  home  to  rest  at  last, 

Don’t  measure  me  for  harp  and 
wings. 

Let  me  have  instead  these  things: 

Some  tackle  and  a rod  and  reel, 

A pair  of  waders  and  a creel, 

A gushing,  frothy,  glacial  stream, 

A quiet  lake  by  which  to  dream; 

An  angel  pal  with  whom  to  angle. 

Magic  lines  that  will  not  tangle; 

And  permission,  Lord,  with  fingers 
crossed. 

To  lie  about  the  fish  I lost. 


Sinker  Stuff 

Dear  Sir; 

Here's  how  to  make  a plug-like  sinker 
for  still  fishing.  First,  take  a smooth, 
round  broom  handle  and  saw  to  desired 
length  of  sinker,  preferably  2>/2  inches. 
Then  bore  a hole  in  the  center  about  two 
inches  deep  but  not  entirely  through.  Fill 
up  the  hole  with  hot,  running  lead  and 
set  aside  to  cool.  When  set,  bore  a pin- 
size  hole  near  the  front  end  and  put  a 
small  pin  to  secure  the  lead  in  the  plug. 
Cut  a taper  at  one  end  about  45  degrees 
now,  or  before  lead  is  poured  into  plug 
which  gives  a better  job.  Bore  a small 
hole  at  the  top  to  which  line  is  fastened. 
Flatten  the  bottom  so  sinker  rests  on  the 
bottom,  until  you  start  to  retrieve.  Idea 
is,  when  you  start  to  retrieve  line,  plug 
comes  in  on  top  of  water  instead  of 
bumping  and  snagging  the  bottom  much 
like  lead  sinkers  do.  Thus  you  rarely  lose 
this  type  of  sinker. 

PAUL  W.  BEECHERT 

Reading,  Pa, 


Sounds  good,  Mr.  Beechert  and  worth  a 
try.  Below  is  rough  diagram. 


LIKES  CARTOONS 

Dear  Editor: 

Wheredaya  get  all  those  fishing  cartoons 
the  Angler  runs  each  month?  I think 
they’re  tops  in  humor  and  laughs  and 
I look  for  them  each  month.  In  the 


Angler  they  are  to  fishermen  what  those 
of  general  interest  appeal  is  to  readers 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Keep  ’em 
coming ! 

GEORGE  SCHMIDT 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

We  get  ’em  from  America’s  top  car- 
toonists, their  work  appearing  in  the  best 
magazines  and  we’re  happy  you  like  ’em 
for  a few  laughs,  something  many  of  us 
need  in  a grim-  cold-war  world. 


SKUNKED! 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine for  a number  of  years.  I enjoy  every 
issue  and  look  for  it  every  month  as  a 
MUST  in  my  outdoor  reading  material. 
The  negatives  enclosed  are  reminders  of 
pleasant  moments  of  the  past  season.  The 
picture  shows  both  my  boys,  Stephen  4, 
Nicky,  II,  and  friend  Michael  Tysson  with 
9-inch  bass,  10-inch  perch  and  16-inch 
catfish  all  taken  at  Buhl  Farm  Lake  by 
the  boys  on  minnows.  I got  skunked! 

WILLIAM  THEISS 

Sharon,  Pa. 

“Skunking”  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
regardless  of  age  or  experience! 


FAN-WING  TROUBLE 

Dear  Sir: 

Have  just  had  an  order  for  ten  dozen 
dry  flies  for  next  spring,  among  them  a 
dozen  Fan-Wing  Royal  Coachman  and. 
that  brings  up  a question.  I have  never 
been  able  to  have  answered  by  any  of 
the  fly  tying  experts  . . . How  does  one 
decide  the  size  of  a fan-wing  feather  for 
the  given  size  hook?  For  wet  and  dry 
flies  the  length  of  body,  wing,  hackle  and 
tail  should  agree  with  certain  measure- 
ments of  the  hook,  in  theory  at  least,  but 
not  the  fan-wing.  How  is  it  measured 
from  tip  to  tip  or  from  stem  along  the 
feather  to  the  end  or  the  rise  of  the 
feather  above  the  hook  shank?  You  see 
my  difficulty?  Maybe  some  of  your  experts 
have  the  answer.  Ed  Leonard  in  his  book, 
"Flies”  hasn’t  the  answer.  Bill  Blades  says 
"select  matched  feather  of  a suitable 
size!”  Phoooey!  Me?  I just  use  what  I 
have  on  hand. 

HAL  BAYLISS 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Anyone  have  the  answer  to  proper  fan 
wing  size  for  size  of  hook ? 


Allegheny  River  Echoes 

Dear  Sir: 

Regarding  the  picture  on  page  7 of  last 
September  Angler  on  the  Allegheny  River 
story;  Pomeroy’s  Express,  public  carrier 
on  Oil  Creek,  Shaffer  Farm,  once  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Oil  Creek  rail- 
road, was  about  six  miles  below  Titusville. 
The  Shaffer-Oil  City  run  was,  therefore, 


about  15  miles  long.  As  I recall  it,  the 
flat  boat  made  miserable  time  but  often 
it  was  the  only  method  of  transportation 
available  to  travelers,  so  it  was  well 
patronized. 

JAMES  B.  STEVENSON 
The  Titusville  Herald 

Titusville,  Pa. 

The  above  was  sent  the  editor  for  the 
author’s  information  and  we  thank  Mr. 
Stevenson  for  this  information. 


Dear  Editor: 

I felt  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  Thad  A.  Bukowski  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  in  his  article  “Late 
Season  Fishing,”  November,  1954,  issue  of 
the  Angler.  Mr.  Bukowski  mentioned  the 
superior  walleyes  that  were  taken  in  the 
Pymatuning  Lake  in  western  Pennsylvania 
during  the  late  season,  and  here  is  the 
proof.  Find  enclosed  a photo  and  negative 
of  a 14%  lb.  Walleye  I caught  on  No- 
vember 13,  1954.  This  fish  was  30%  inches 
long  and  20  inches  in  girth,  and  was 
taken  on  a large  creek  chub.  Two  years 
ago,  I caught  a 35  inch  Walleye  during 
the  late  season  fishing. 

JOSEPH  J.  NELSON 

Mercer,  Pa. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  IWLA  TO 
SEND  ANGLER  COPIES  TO 
SCHOOLS 

The  Franklin  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
meeting  in  Chambersburg  during  No- 
vember last,  resolved  to  furnish  a copy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  to  all  the 
high  schools  in  the  county,  including 
the  Chambersburg  Junior  High  School. 

This  is  an  excellent  gesture,  and  will 
certainly  go  a long  way  in  keeping 
the  junior  fishermen  of  the  county  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 


RENEW  YOUR  ANGLER 
SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW! 
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NO  FISHING  - of  any  kind! 

- ALLOWED  - 

FROM  MIDNIGHT  MARCH  14  to  5 A.  M.  APRIL  15 


(EXCEPT  IN  RIVERS,  LAKES  AND  PONDS, 
NOT  STOCKED  WITH  TROUT) 


— Small  Fry  After  a Fish  Fry 


— The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission — 

extends  to  all  Pennsylvania  anglers  their  very  best  wishes  for  a successful 
fishing  season  in  1955,  not  only  in  numbers  and  sizes,  but  in  claiming  the 
benefits  of  a wholesome,  relaxing,  healthy  outdoor  recreation  open  to  all 
who  would  wet  a line  in  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

★ — — ★ 

Trout  season  opens  April  15  at  5 A.  M.  and  extends  to  July  31.  Daily  creel 
limit  is  eight  (8),  size  limit — six  (6)  inches.  Read  carefully  fishing  laws 
and  regulations  in  pamphlet  issued  with  your  license. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  LEADER 
GOVERNOR 

★ 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION 

PAUL  F.  BITTENBENDER,  President 
WILKES-BARRE 

LOUIS  S.  WINNER,  Vice-Pres. 
LOCK  HAVEN 

BERNARD  S.  HORNE 
PITTSBURGH 

MILTON  L.  PEEK 
RADNOR 

WILLIAM  D.  BURK 
MELROSE  PARK 

GEN.  A.  H.  STACKPOLE 
DAUPHIN 

WALLACE  DEAN 
MEADVILLE,  PA. 

★ 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

C.  A.  FRENCH,  Executive  Director 
ELLWOOD  CITY 

H.  R.  STACKHOUSE 

Administrative  Secretary 

R.  C.  McCASLIN 

Comptroller 

★ 

CONSERVATION — EDUCATION 
DIVISION 

J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 

Chief 

★ 

FISH  CULTURE 
C.  R.  BULLER 

Chief  Fish  Culturist 

GORDON  L.  TREMBLEY 
Chief  Aquatic  Biologist 
ARTHUR  D.  BRADFORD 
Pathologist 
CYRIL  G.  REGAN 

Chief  Div.  of  Land  and  Water  Acquisition 
GEORGE  H.  GORDON 
Chief  Photographer 
THOMAS  F.  O'HARA 
Construction  Engineer 

HATCHERY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Dewey  Sorenson — Bellefonte 
Merrill  Lillie — Corry  & Union  City 
Edwin  H.  Hahn — Erie 
T.  J.  Dingle — Huntsdale 
Howard  Fox — Linesville 
J.  L.  Zettle — Pleasant  Mount 
George  Magargel — Reynoldsdale 
Bernard  Gill — Tionesta 
John  J.  Wopart — Torresdale 

★ 

ENFORCEMENT 

W.  W.  BRITTON 
Chief  Enforcement  Officer 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISORS 

Northwest  Division 
CARLYLE  S.  SHELDON 
Conneautville,  Pa.;  Phone  3033 
Southwest  Division 
MINTER  C.  JONES 
341  W.  Lincoln  St.,  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Phone  5324 

North  Central  Division 
C.  W.  SHEARER 
200  Agnew  St.,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.; 
Phone  375 

South  Central  Division 
HAROLD  CORBIN 

521  13th  St.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  Phone  1202 
Northeast  Division 
RALPH  O.  SINGER 
Tafton,  Pike  Co.,  Pa.; 

Phone  Hawley  340? 

Southeast  Division 
JOHN  S.  OGDEN 

242  E.  College  Ave.,  York,  Pa.;  Phone  7434 
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CAREFUL,  FRIEND,  how  you  handle  that  trout  IF  you  wish  to  re- 
lease him  to  fight  another  day  for  another  angler.  Use  everyday 
common  sense  in  handling  a living  creature  in  playing,  landing, 
returning  to  the  water. 


IT  SHOULD  come  as  no  surprise 
to  anglers  to  find  a great  deal 
being  written  now  and  in  the  fore- 
seeable years  ahead  about  releasing 
some  of  the  fish  they  catch.  The  num- 
ber of  fishermen  is  increasing  annually 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  individual 
angler  can  do  much  to  provide  better 
fishing  by  releasing  some  of  the  fish 
he  catches  and  exercising  precautions 
to  insure  survival  of  these  fish. 

In  fact,  releasing  fish  is  a most  ad- 
mirable trait  among  anglers  if  they 
have  no  immediate  need  for  them.  A 
trout  that  has  risen  to  a fly,  and  comes 
battling  to  the  net,  if  released  is 
capable  of  re-enacting  this  same  thrill- 
ing episode  later  for  other  fishermen. 
Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  ask  this 
of  sportsmen  after  they  have  worked 
hard  to  catch  them,  but  they  can 
certainly  help  by  releasing  the  smaller 
fish  properly.  It  might  mean  cutting 
the  leader  and  allowing  the  hook  to 
remain  imbedded  in  the  fish.  But  a few 
hooks  lost  in  this  manner  are  far  less 
expensive  than  the  cost  of  raising 
another  trout  or  bass.  Other  factors , 
enter  into  releasing  a fish  and  the 
proper  methods  are  shown  here. 

Though  most  anglers  have  good  in- 
tentions, a great  majority  of  the  under- 
size fish  die  after  releasing.  It  is  be- 
cause many  swallow  the  bait,  hook 
and  a short  length  of  line.  Attempts 
to  remove  the  hook  prove  fatal.  Me- 
chanical hook  degorgers  or  extractors 
jammed  into  the  throats  bring  certain 
death.  A fish  cannot  survive  after  its 
esophagus  has  been  pulled  out  of 
place,  throat  ripped  or  gills  torn.  Death 
results  from  damaged  vital  organs  or 
through  disease. 


■•nt  ‘'em  Back  Alive! 


By  Don  Shiner 


— Photos  by  the  Writer — 


If  you  want  fo  eateli  more  trout  ... 

kill  less!  But  release  tlieni  gently! 


Lose  the  hook  and  spare  the  fish! 
Cut  the  leader  close  to  the  mouth  and 
allow  the  hook  to  remain  within.  Nat- 
ural oxidation  and  the  strong  acids 
within  the  body  will  disolve  the  hook. 
Of  course  some  will  die  because  the 
hook  lodges  in  such  a position  that  it 
prevents  passage  of  food,  but  this  per- 
centage is  low. 

Excessive  pressure  will  damage,  if 
not  puncture,  vital  organs  and  if  it 
is  necessary  to  grip  the  fish  firmly  do 
so  over  the  most  muscular  position. 
Dry  hands  will  remove  some  of  the 
body  film  or  slime,  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered harmful  by  many  experts.  This 
film  is  a natural  barrier  to  fatal  fungus’" 
growth,  but  the  water  slowly  dis- 
solves the  film,  is  rubbed  off  when 
scraped  against  rocks  and  therefore 
replaced  continually. 

After  you  have  removed  the  fly; 


( Turn  to  page  26) 
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EASY  ON  THE  GRIP,  some  experts  say  Handling  fish  with  SMALL  FISH  should  be  cradled  gently  in  the  hand.  Softly 

dry  hands  gives  less  handling  pressure  on  vital  organs  work  the  hook  loose  avoid  tearing  skin  or  flesh  around 

of  the  fish.  If  fish  has  swallowed  the  hook,  snip  leader  mouth.  Don’t  use  a disgorger  unless  you  mean  to  keep 

as  close  to  mouth  as  possible.  the  fish.  Working  on  a deeply  imbedded  hook  often 

means  certain  death  to  the  fish. 


WRONG  WAY  to  return  a fish  to  the 
water.  Fish  are  not  baseballs,  they 
should  be  treated  as  living  creatures. 
Carelessly  tossing  or  throwing  them 
back  may  burst  the  air  bladder  . . . 
another  dead  fish. 


RIGHT  WAY,  after  hook  is  carefully  removed,  hold  fish 
underwater  in  your  hands,  in  swimming  position,  swish 
it  back  and  forth  to  force  water  through  gills.  Let  fish 
swim  off.  Your  money  is  invested  in  that  fish.  If  you 
kill  less  you  catch  more  and  protect  your  investment. 
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Modern 


Lines 


and 


Leaders 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


TN  the  soft,  heavy  hush  that  closes 
A down  before  morning  thunder 
storms  strike  those  small  trout  stream 
valleys  of  the  northern  Pennsylvania 
mountain  regions  the  trout  had  sud- 
denly started  to  bulge  and  roll  the; 
deeper  reaches  of  the  pool  that 
stretches  away  into  the  loop  of  a 
meadow.  There  were  a series  of  boil- 
ing and  rushing  rises  seen  from  the 
bank  of  the  stream  where  I had  been 
drawn  by  the  odd  and  caldron-like 
agitations  of  the  waters  below  the  tail 
of  the  riffle.  I could  see  scores  of  large 
and  medium  sized  brown  trout  fever- 
ishly feeding  on  some  hidden  forage. 
At  intervals  one  of  these  trout  would 
rush  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
surface  and  seize  something,  dart  down 
again  into  the  depths  leaving  a pow- 
erful surface  bubble  boiling  up  to 
spread  and  be  joined  by  another  which 
another  feeding  fish  had  erupted.  A 
trout  fisherman  runs  into  this  only  a 
few  times  in  his  fishing  career. 

I had  seen  other  good  rises  of  trout 
in  Pennsylvania  mountain  streams,  like 
Cross  Forks,  Hammersleys  Fork,  the 
Kettle,  Little  Minister  and  similarly 
well  suited  brown  and  brook  trout 
waters.  But  those  had  mostly  been 
surface  rises  to  some  form  of  insect 
hatch  from  the  surrounding  woods  and 
thickets. 

This  was  an  entirely  different  type 
of  rise.  It  was  really  a convention  of 
wildly  feeding  fish,  swiftly  cleaning  up 
a peculiar  hatch  of  nymphs  that  were 
maturing  from  an  immense  bed  of  sub- 
merged weeds  and  grass  that  sloped 
down  into  the  deep  channel  of  the  pool 
from  the  gravel  and  sand  where  the 
long,  deep  riffle  I had  been  fishing 
forced  in  its  way.  I can  not  say 
how  long  it  had  been  going  on.  I 
noticed  it  from  the  foot  of  the  riffle 
and  slipped  down  the  shore  of  the 
stream  to  the  place  where  I could  see 
the  performance. 

Rigging  up  a long  silk-worm  gut 
leader,  attaching  it  to  my  old-tyle  en- 
ameled silk  fly  line  and  adding  a size 
12  nymph  pattern  of  wet  fly  to  the  end 
of  the  tapered  gut  leader,  I started 
casting  up  the  slow,  eddying  current, 
permitting  the  leader  to  drift  the  fly 
down  over  the  weeds.  Then  I cautiously 
lifted  the  fly  to  give  it  a close  natural) 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  real  nymphs 
of  the  pool.  But  efforts  to  fool  those 
fine  big  brownies  that  morning  was 
almost  a complete  failure.  I was  able 
to  get  numerous  rises  from  large  fish 
I could  see  swiftly  rise  and  take  the 
fly.  Unfortunately  my  type  of  en- 
ameled line  and  my  long  leader  plus 


the  force  of  strong  current  working 
against  me  was  unable  to  securely 
set  the  hook  quick  enough  to  fasten 
these  large  fish  when  the  time  came  to 
make  a rapid  snub.  An  approaching 
storm  was  hurrying  my  fishing  that 
morning,  but  not  the  real  cause  of 
losing  the  majority  of  the  fine  big  trout 
swirling  out  of  those  milling  depths. 
Much  later  I realized  I had  been  fishing, 
as  many  anglers  have  done  before, 
with  a line  unsuited  to  such  passive 
wet  fly  angling. 

A deep  curve  formed  in  my  fly  line 
as  the  nymph  was  carried  downstream 
by  the  current.  In  order  to  sweep  the 
fly  around  at  the  necessary  angle  and 
give  it  the  slow,  upward  wavering  mo- 
tions, I had  to  permit  slack  line  to 
draw  the  long  leader  and  its  fly  along. 

Had  I been  fishing  then  with  one  of 
the  new  types  of  sinking  fly  lines  now 
available  to  modern  fly  fisherman,  I 
could  have  had  a field  day  in  the  rare 
moments  available  before  the  rain  and 
wind  struck  the  stream.  Certainly,  the 
experience  would  have  forever  re- 
mained in  my  memory  as  the  greatest 
fishing  moment  of  my  life.  For  there 
were  literally  scores  of  brown  trout 
darting  and  curving  through  depths 
that  forenoon  eager  to  snap  at  anything 
even  remotely  resembling  the  natural. 

Below  me,  one  of  my  old  time  fish- 
ing partners  encountered  the  same 
phenomenal  conditions  in  another 
smaller,  easier-to-work  pool.  He  was 
using  another  type  of  fly  line  of  light, 
close  braided  oiled  silk,  really  in- 
tended for  bait-fishing.  With  a hard 
and  wiry  line  plus  a leader  of  the  same 
general  type  and  length  I was  using, 
he  was  able  to  strike  rising  fish  with 
more  sureness  and  swifter  accuracy. 
He  brought  back  with  him  a finei 
basket  of  beautiful  big  browns.  I had 
only  a few  fish  to  display  and  these 
taken  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
boiling,  nymphing  pool  below  the  long 
riffle. 

Memories  of  these  incidents  come 
back  to  me  when  I first  inspected  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  use  one  of 
the  new  three  dimensional  taper  Dac-  ' 
ron  sinking  fly  lines  this  season.  The 
same  principles,  roughly  speaking,  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  new  style 
of  wet  fly  and  nymph  fishing  line  as 
in  that  used  by  my  dear  old  friend 
who  fished  with  me  on  that  rare  day 
long  ago  along  the  famed  Cross  Forks 
Creek.  The  principle  of  using  a syn- 
thetic material  with  extra  strong  sink- 
ing qualities  that  sharply  cuts  down 
resistance  to  better  slice  the  current 
and  eddy  waters  is  the  real  nucleus  off 
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effectiveness  in  this  new  dacron  fly 
line  I am  sure.  The  same  feature  of 
the  dacron  synthetic  line  material  has 
been  braided  into  a bait-casting  and 
also  a spinning  line.  In  all  three  types 
of  lines  the  dacron  filaments  have  been 
tightly  processed  to  create  a line  with 
extremely  strong  specific  gravity  that 
sinks  quickly  and  keenly  in  water  un- 
der the  lightest  of  pulls.  With  a knot- 
less nylon  leader  of  suitable  size  the 
three-dimension  tapered  dacron  line 
has  proven  to  be  one  that  brings  a wet 
fly  or  nymph  with  almost  ideal  quick 
snubbing  possibilities  through  a pool. 

The  absence  of  the  long,  deep  belly 
in  the  fly  line  of  dacron  material  gives 
the  angler  quick,  direct  snubbing  ad- 
vantages so  necessary  in  hooking  a 
fast  trout  or  any  fast-striking  fish.  The 
line  strips  in  smoothly  but  does  not 
have  the  awkward  buoyant  quality  of 
other  fly  fishing  lines  one  so  often 
finds  used  on  the  streams  where  fish 
are  feeding  on  nymphs  and  larva. 

For  early  panfish  angling  the  dacron 
line  serves  a purpose  few  other  lines 
have  produced  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. The  line  can  be  also  cited  for 
many  productive  trout  and  bass  fish- 
ing occasions.  It  readily  applies  itself 
to  those  fertile  feeding  spots  where 


are  found  various  species  of  game  fish 
concentrating  in  greedy  schools  wait- 
ing to  snatch  the  arising  hatches  of 
nymphs  among  heads  of  pads  and 
weeds  near  shoi'e  siderocks  and  brush. 

It  is  here  the  dacron  sinking  line  isi 
really  at  top  efficiency.  By  using  a 7% 
foot  knotless  nylon  leader  of  a proper 
taper  to  suit  the  tapered  dacron  line 
a nymph,  a McGinty,  a spent-wing 
Royal  Coachman,  Parmachene  Belle  or 
a gauzy- looking  Adams  spent  wing 
size  12  fly  can  be  cast  to  the  exact 
margin  of  the  shore  or  to  the  inside 
edge  of  a cove  of  a trout  pond  or, 
wherever  the  short,  growing  masses  of 
moss  and  weeds  have  incubated 
nymphs.) 

The  quick  sinking  dacron  line  slices 
down  sharply  to  proper  distance  with- 
out frightening  the  fish.  A smart  re- 
trieve brings  the  fly  gliding  down  just 
over  the  tips  of  the  vegetation  and  then 
swooping  at  a long,  sharp  angle  up  or 
to  one  side,  depending  on  how  the  re- 
trieve is  guided  by  the  anglers  rod  tip, 
in  the  direction  of  the  surface  waters. 
Worked  tactfully  and  properly,  the 
sinking  weight  of  the  fly  line  will  tend 
to  give  the  fly  a gliding  movement 
more  damaging  to  the  greedy  interests 
of  a large  trout,  bass  or  panfish  than 


any  trick  that  can  be  used  in  such 
lush  shallows  and  coves. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however, 
to  advance  the  sinking  type  line  as  the 
only  successful  and  highly  efficient 
one  to  use  in  these  fish  fooling  tricks. 
There  are  times  when  the  sinking  fly 
line  is  not  so  effective  as  one  of  more 
buoyancy.  Nylon  lines  are  the  buoyant 
types.  It  is  the  nature  of  this  synthetic 
to  float  freely  and  for  those  occasions 
when  a surface  bug,  fly  or  lure  is 
more  attractive  to  surface  feeding  fish. 
Here,  the  nylon  braided  line  is  un- 
questionably the  best  choice.  There  is 
a place  for  each  of  the  new,  so  de- 
fined, “Miracle  Line  Fabrics.”  A leader 
also  has  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  as 
the  line.  The  knotless  leader  serves  its 
purpose  where  a quick  dash,  swirl  or 
tricky  elusiveness  of  the  lure  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  dacron  sinking  line  should  be 
kept  clean  of  adhesive  slimes  and  sub- 
stances they  pick  up  in  the  process  of 
continual  casting  and  retrieving.  If  a 
dacron  line  gets  fouled  it  will  lose 
some  of  its  sharp,  keen  action  and  be- 
come less  inclined  to  carry  a quick 
snub  by  the  angler  directly  to  leader 
and  hook.  To  prevent  lines  from  foul- 
( Turn  to  page  27) 


MICROPHOTO  showing  construction  of  “Aerofloat”  line  by  B.  F.  Gladding 
Company  using  a new  principle  of  tapering.  Air  bubbles  are  sealed  into 
“armor”  of  some  dry  fly  nylon  braided  lines.  They  promote  buoyancy  and 
permit  use  of  a heavier  coating  to  improve  casting. 
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Success  Isn't  Everything 


By 


IT  WOULD  take  a psychologist  to 
explain  what  all  of  us  have  seen 
so  often  on  a trout  stream.  I don’t 
mean  the  crazy  antics  of  a few  screw- 
balls whose  conduct  makes  you  mad 
or  makes  you  laugh.  I mean,  how  can 
you  explain  the  uncanny  success  of  a 
skillful  trout  angler  who,  somehow, 
knows  exactly  when  to  set  the  hook? 

We’ve  all  thought  remorsefully  of 
the  many  times  we’ve  missed  our 
strikes.  Sometimes  we’ve  blamed  our- 
selves for  being  extra  dumb  or  blamed 
the  fish  for  being  extra  smart.  We’ve 
snatched  worms  from  trout’s  mouths, 
jerked  flies  from  their  lips,  and  won- 
dered why  we  didn’t  wait  a second 
longer  to  make  sure  we’d  hooked  the 
fish  securely. 

There  is  a proper  way,  to  be  sure, 
but  can  you  tell  just  what  is  the  best 
way  in  every  likely  situation?  I’m  sure 
I can’t.  If  I knew,  trout  fishing  would 
lose  much  of  its  appeal.  Because  I 
think  that  losing  a fish,  even  more 
than  just  occasionally,  is  the  lot  of 
most  of  us  and  a chastising  experi- 
ence. We  need  humbling  now  and  then. 
Success  can  get  to  be  just  too  great. 

Consider  the  case  of  Old  Man  Hor- 
ton; a spai'e-framed,  gray-haired  old 
codger  who  always  cussed  his  way 
ahead  up  a trout  stream.  You’d  be 
standing  still,  maybe  fishing  a quiet 
pool,  when  suddenly  you’d  become 
aware  for  the  past  minute  or  so  you’d 
been  unconsciously  hearing  a low 
rumble  or  indistinct  words  that  gradu- 
ally became  clearer;  sharp,  brittle  and 
violent.  Then  you’d  know  without  look- 
ing that  Old  Man  Horton  was  ap- 
proaching, casting  to  every  likely  spot 


with  a skill  that  you  secretly  admired 
but  with  a vocal  profanity  that  almost 
blasted  you  from  the  stream. 

Whenever  a trout  sucked  in  his  dry 
fly,  the  Old  Man  connected  with  un- 
canny accuracy  and  he’d  grumble  and 
swear  if  they  were  small.  If  they  were 
larger,  he’d  damn  them  for  being  such 
easy  fools  to  fall  for  his  fly.  Whenever 
they  didn’t  rise,  he’d  cuss  them  just 
the  same.  Maybe  his  swearing  was  a 
cover-up  for  some  deep  frustration. 
But  for  all  that,  he  was  a fair-minded 
sportsman.  No  matter  how  many  fish 
he  caught,  no  one  ever  saw  him  keep 
one.  He  got  more  enjoyment  out  of 
rising  and  hooking  a choosey,  extra- 
wary  trout  than  any  other  incident  of 
angling. 

We  found  out  by  watching  him  that 
a trout  was  a thing  of  beauty  to  be 
admired  and  not  to  be  killed.  When- 
ever he  caught  one  he’d  hold  it  with 
gentle,  wet  hands  and  look  at  it  fondly. 
If  you  were  nearby  you’d  hear  some- 
thing like  a sigh  escape  his  lips  and 
now  and  then  a low  mumble  of  sound. 
We’d  have  given  a lot  to  know  what 
he  was  saying  to  himself.  But  you 
kind  of  thought  he  wasn’t  swearing 
then. 

We  knew  the  Old  Man  lied  a little 
and  boasted  a lot  more.  It  was  never 
any  use  asking  him  how  many  trout 
he’d  caught  during  an  evening.  He’d 
look  at  you  disgustedly. 

“ ’Course  I got  my  limit!  They’re 
easy  to  catch.” 

Somehow,  no  one  ever  seemed  to  ask 
him  by  chance  on  a luckless  day.  We 
concluded  it  was  no  use.  Every  day 
was  a lucky  day  for  him.  But  he  never 
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offered  proof  because  he  never  car- 
ried a creel. 

He’d  gotten  into  a peculiar  frame  of 
mind.  Whenever  anyone  else  caught  a 
trout  on  a dry  fly,  if  they  didn’t  happen 
to  be  using  the  pattern  he  was,  it  was 
just  chance,  something  that  shouldn’t 
have  happened.  Maybe  that’s  what  su- 
preme skill  does  to  a man.  Everyone 
else  becomes  a lesser  mortal. 

I remember  once  when  fishing  a dry 
fly  downstream  one  early  evening,  Old 
Man  Horton  poked  his  head  from  the 
bank  to  scoff. 

“You  won’t  get  many  trout  that  way,” 
he  grumbled,  and  my  own  stubborn- 
ness must  have  responded  by  reflex 
action  because  on  the  next  rise  of  the 
Brownie  I hooked  and  landed  him. 

“What  fly  you  usin’?”  the  Old  Man 
shouted,  cupping  anear  and  half-step- 
ping into  the  water.  He  sounded  dis- 
gusted. 

“A  Number  Twelve  Fan  Wing  Royal,” 
I answered  calmly,  feeling  pretty  good. 

The  Old  Codger  scowled  and  turned 
up  the  bank  and  I heard  him  remark 
scornfully. 

“On  a Fan  Wing  Coachman!  What 
a fool  for  luck!” 

Most  of  us  were  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Old  Man  was,  himself,  “a  fool 
for  luck”  because  we  wanted  enviously 
to  discount  his  skill.  Of  course,  he  had 
his  share  of  bad  days,  too,  when  trout 
just  wouldn’t  rise  to  his  fly,  but  when 
they  were  in  a taking  mood,  or  when- 
ever he  coaxed  a half-hearted  strike, 
I never  saw  him  miss. 

I once  dared  to  ask  him  just  how  it 
was  he  scored  so  high  on  the  rises. 

( Turn  to  page  27) 
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IT  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  of 
years  with  its  reams  of  informative 
data  on  this  sport  of  angling  has  served 
no  purpose  as  a whole  except  to  con- 
fuse the  beginner.  Far  too  much  stress 
has  been  placed  on  the  more  romantic 
aspects  of  the  sport  and  not  enough 
on  the  basic  “meat  and  potatoes”  end 
of  it.  For  after  all,  when  you  take 
away  the  high  polish  of  technique  and 
ability,  all  that  remains  is  the  desire 
to  catch  fish.  This  is  universal  in  us  all, 
if  not  followed  up. 

I am  mainly  a user  of  artificial  lures. 
I enjoy  catching  trout  as  much  as  the 
next  man,  but  I derive  a little  more 
enjoyment  out  of  catching  them  with  a 
dry  fly  than  I do  on  bait.  This  is  not 
meant  to  imply  that  I am  a purist.  I 
detest  that  word.  Its  mere  mention 
implies  that  the  adherent  is  non-pro- 
gressive and  set  in  his  ways.  Rather  I 
am  an  opportunist,  willing  to  take  fish 
as  the  conditions  require  they  be  taken. 
If  bait  is  indicated,  I’ll  use  bait  and  so 
on  down  the  line. 

As  little  is  written  on  the  art  of  bait 
fishing,  it  has  been  a pretty  much 
catch-as-catch-can  procedure.  My  son 
is  rapidly  nearing  the  day  he  is  go- 


ing to  start  his  acquisition  of  angling 
fundamentals.  When  this  time  comes, 
he  will  start  as  I did,  with  a worm  and 
Daddy  at  his  elbow.  I can  think  of  no 
finer  way  for  a boy  to  learn  fish  and 
fish  habits  than  by  the  trial  and  error 
method  of  woi’m  fishing. 

Of  all  the  lures  either  on  the  market 
or  produced  by  amateur  flytyers,  there 
is  none  as  effective  under  proper  con- 
ditions as  the  time  tested  “Garden 
Hackle.”  It  has  a record  of  fish  catch- 
ing ability  hard  to  match,  let  alone  ex- 
ceed. What  can  be  done  with  a worm, 
however,  and  what  is  done  with  one 
each  season,  are  two  entirely  different 
stories. 

Worm  fishing  is  generally  relegated 
to  the  “heave  and  hope”  school  of 
thought.  Too  little  time  is  taken  by  the 
average  angler  in  sizing  up  his  water 
and  approximating  fish  location.  Rather, 
the  fisherman  baits  his  hook,  takes 
careful  aim  at  the  stream  as  a whole, 
and  lets  good  fortune  take  over  from 
there.  Such  should  not  be  the  case. 
Let’s  break  down  the  various  methods 
and  tackle  and  see  what  we  come  up 
with. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  fly  rod, 


line  companies  extol  the  benefits  of 
the  level  line,  I,  quite  frankly,  can 
see  no  adequate  use  for  them.  Here 
again,  casting  requires  premium  tim- 
ing not  possessed  by  a beginner.  There 
are  many  good  double  tapers  on  the 
market  today  priced  well  within  the 
reach  of  any  pocketbook.  For  a nine- 
foot  rod,  I would  recommend  a good 
HCH  line.  This  will  deliver  all-around 
performance  whether  it  is  used  for 
either  fly  or  bait  fishing.  And,  for  a 
slightly  increased  expenditure,  the 
angler  will  find  he  can  handle  more 
line  effectively  and  with  far  less  effort 
on  his  part. 

Terminal  tackle  has  been  an  argu- 
ing point  for  some  years.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  it  must  be  sturdy 
enough  to  stop  a horse.  I cannot  agree 
with  this  school  of  thought.  I have 
seen  large  trout,  feeding  selectively, 
go  down  and  stay  down  simply  because 
a large  leader  drifted  over  their  feed- 
ing station.  If  fish  are  leader- conscious 
with  flies,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
will  be  the  same  on  bait.  By  using 
light  leaders,  your  chances  are  in- 
creased tremendously.  To  be  sure,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  manhandle  what 


Early  Season  Bait  Fishing 


By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


two  features  have  to  be  present.  First, 
the  rod  should  be  nine  feet  long.  The 
extra  length  will  allow  you  to  handle 
bait  far  easier  than  on  a short  rod  as 
it  minimizes  the  danger  of  casting- off 
the  worm.  Secondly,  the  action  should 
be  on  the  slow  side,  even  a bit  soft. 
Fast,  stiff  “dry-fly  action”  rods  are 
manifestly  unsatisfactory.  Putting  the 
premium  on  perfect  timing  as  they  do, 
the  performance  they  deliver  in  the 
hands  of  only  a fair  caster  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  the  task. 

Although  many  tackle  salesmen  and 


fish  you  hook,  but  careful  playing  will 
bring  anything  to  net  in  time. 

Leader  length,  I feel,  is  equally  im- 
portant. Far  too  many  anglers  use  too 
little  leader  material  on  their  rigs. 
Allow  enough  to  keep  the  line  well 
away  from  the  bait.  Use  at  least  seven 
feet  and  preferably  nine,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  Here  again,  tapering  will 
give  you  better  performance,  but  it 
is  not  as  vital  as  it  is  in  a line. 

The  selection  of  hook  size  is  about 
as  big  an  item  as  there  is  on  the 
agenda.  I am  of  the  belief  that  the 
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WORMS  WERE  RELIABLE  for  these  early  season  trout 
fishermen  from  Robesonia  High  School  angling  for  brook 
trout  in  Furnace  Creek  just  north  of  western  Berks 
Borough. 


smaller  sizes  are  more  effective  all 
around.  Not  only  are  they  less  promi- 
nent in  the  bait  but  they  seem  to  do 
a better  job  of  getting  to  the  more 
vital  hooking  areas  in  the  mouth.  Use 
either  a No.  8 or  a No.  10  short  shank 
and  I think  you  will  agree. 

Certain  water  stages  found  in  our 
streams  in  the  early  season  require  the 
use  of  weight  to  put  the  bait  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  good  to  remember  that  a 
little  bit  goes  a long  way.  Use  small 
split  shot  or  lead  fuse  wire.  Twist  spread 
it  along  the  length  of  the  leader  rather 
than  lumping  it  all  in  one  spot.  This 
will  pull  the  whole  rig  nearer  the  bot- 
tom and  hold  it  there. 

Now,  we  are  set  up  to  take  a crack  at 
bait  fishing.  As  I mentioned,  before, 
there  are  several  methods.  Let’s  cover 
them  in  order. 

Fishing  Small  Streams 

Believe  me  when  I say  that  it  is  a 
lot  more  fun  than  most  people  realize 
to  fish  a fast  mountain  stream  with 
bait.  On  top  of  the  fun  involved,  there 
is  a certain  difficulty  to  it  which  adds 
interest. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  handle  small 
streams  is  from  the  top  down.  Ap- 


proach the  pools  on  the  upper  end,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  reveal  your  presence 
any  more  than  necessary.  Tread  softly! 
As  casting  is  usually  difficult  because 
of  the  brushy  confines  of  the  area, 
swing  the  bait  into  the  current  at  the 
top  of  the  pool  and  let  it  roll  down 
through  on  the  bottom.  If  action  isn’t 
instantly  forthcoming,  cover  the  holes 
under  rocks  and  brush  as  best  you 
can  by  extending  the  rod  over  them, 
keeping  cover  between  you  and  the 
fish  at  all  times,  and  using  often  only 
the  leader  as  a line.  Probe  these  pock- 
ets carefully  and  your  creel  will  show 
the  difference  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Upstream  Fishing  in  Larger  Streams 

This  particular  method  is  practiced 
extensively  in  upper  New  York  State. 
It  is  as  effective  in  high  water  as  it  is 
in  normal  conditions.  The  bait  is  cast 
directly  upstream  and  allowed  to  drift 
back,  the  angler  retrieving  line  in  a 
strip  method.  The  strike  is  leisurely, 
the  bait  stopping  and  the  line  tighten- 
ing. Upstream  fishing  gives  the  angler 
excellent  control  of  his  bait  as  it  al- 
lows him  to  cover  pockets  in  the 
riffles  he  might  ordinarily  pass  by.  I 
have  found  this  to  be  best  in  long 
stretches  of  fairly  shallow  water,  where 


the  current  is  fairly  fast  and  cover  is 
adequate. 

The  “Cross  and  Down”  Method 

Here  the  angler  uses  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  methods.  The  lure  is  cast 
slightly  above  and  across  the  current. 
Slack  is  fed  out  through  the  guides 
so  that  the  bait  will  sink  and  swing 
through  an  arc,  thus  covering  a maxi- 
mum of  water  without  too  much 
movement  on  the  angler’s  part.  Here, 
however,  is  the  crux,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  situation. 

Far  too  many  bait  fishermen  seem 
to  take  root  when  they  fish  a pool. 
They  will  fish  one  spot  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  taking  few  fish  and  proving 
little.  Much  the  same  as  in  fly  fishing 
methods,  movement  is  important. 

Covering  a pool  is  not  the  complex 
affair  for  which  it  is  sometimes  cred- 
ited. Rather  it  is  a case  of  spotting  the 
logical  places  for  fish  to  reside,  placing 
your  lure  in  or  near  them  and  moving 
on.  By  moving  steadily,  the  angler 
allows  his  bait  to  be  seen  by  more 
fish,  covers  more  water  and,  in  the 
end  result,  catches  more  fish.  Fish  your 
water  carefully,  but  not  in  excess  of 
its  potential. 
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SPINNING  GEAR  plus  a Colorado  spinner  and  worm 
brought  Chuck  Balik  some  real  Opening  Day  thrills  on 
the  Slippery  Rock. 


Trout  Action  on  III1 


By  THAD  BUKOWSKI 


SURE  IS,  Mr.  Balik  . . . congratulations!  Hold  ’im  up  so 
Elmer  can  see  what  a trout  looks  like  . . . Chuck  picked 
out  a good  pool,  stuck  with  it  and  took  six  dandies 
from  this  rock-ledged  hole.  That’s  good  trout  fishin'! 


Nutshell 


NYMPH  fishing  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  methods  of  fishing  for 
trout;  and,  it  is  easy  to  learn.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated but  don’t  let  the  “knowledge 
splashing”  of  the  experts  scare  you.  I 
have  read  articles  and  books  by  some 
of  them  in  which  they  try  to  impress 
you  with  the  idea  this  kind  of  fish- 
ing is  somewhat  akin  to  an  occult 
ritual  or  voodoo  rite.  To  them  I say, 
“Phooey.”  I have  known  of  novices, 
fishing  some  of  the  most  unimaginable 
monstrosities,  making  phenomenal 
catches.  Sure,  these  were  outstanding 
exceptions.  And,  there  is  no  doubt 
these  same  novices  could  have  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  such  occurrences 
and  improved  their  overall  fish-catch- 
ing ability  if  they  would  have  been 
coached  in  the  fine  points  of  the  nymph 
fishing  art.  Yet,  at  times,  these  experts 
imply  that  the  novice  cannot  enjoy  this 
type  of  fishing,  even  make  catches 
comparable  to  those  they  would  make 
using  any  other  method  of  fishing,  un- 
less they  are  fully  developed  and  in- 
formed fishermen.  Such  implications 
are  decidedly  not  so! 

Nymph  fishing  is  an  art.  This,  let 
us  accept  as  an  established  fact.  But, 
painting  is  also  an  art.  What  would  we 
think  of  the  art  teacher  that  told  us 
we  could  neither  take  a brush  in 
our  hand,  nor  dabble  in  the  paint,  be- 
cause we  were  not  artists  and  therefore 
the  results  of  our  efforts  would  be 
non-professional?  We  would  quickly 
look  elsewhere  for  a capable  instructor, 
one  who  would  let  us  start  daubbing 
on  a canvas  knowing  that  develop- 
ment might  eventually  come  from  our 
amateurish  attempts.  This,  I think,  is 
the  proper  approach  to  the  subtle  facts 
of  underwater  fishing  for  the  embryo 
nymph  fisherman. 

Notice  that  I said  “underwater  fish- 
ing.” To  me  wet  flies  and  nymphs  are 
the  same  when  considered  in  their 


broader  sense.  The  likeness  could  be 
compared  to  that  of  a shotgun  and  a 
rifle.  There  are  times,  in  fact  quite 
often,  when  I fish  wet  flies  in  the  con- 
ventional three-flies-to-a-leader  man- 
ner, and  yet,  I would  never  think  of 
using  nymph  patterns  in  such  a way. 
Where  is  the  difference?  It’s  simple. 
When  I fish  wet  flies  with  the  typical 
wetfly  technique  the  waters  are  high, 
at  least  higher  than  normal,  and  the 
fish  must  be  showing  a willingness  to 
cooperate.  In  fishing  the  nymph,  the 
true  nymph  pattern,  I am  confronted 
with  low,  clear  water  and  usually  an 
uncooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  fish.  In  other  words,  I adapt  my 
methods  and  gear  to  the  conditions 
and  the  willingness  of  the  trout.  If 
they  are  in  such  a mood  that  my  three 
different  offerings  are  more  likely  to 
encourage  their  appetites  and  the  re- 
sulting tangle  of  leader  and  points 
doesn’t  seem  to  discourage  them  from 
the  pursuit  of  my  flies;  then,  I us© 
wet  flies.  However,  if  they  are  re- 
luctant and  shy  then  I put  on  at  least 
a nine  foot  leader  tapered  to  6x  plus 
one  of  the  standard  sparsely  tied 
nymph  patterns  and  proceed  cautiously, 
mostly  working  my  casts  upstream, 
retrieving  the  line  as  the  current 
washes  it  back  to  me  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  I were  fishing  a dry  fly.  Em- 
ploying these  two  methods  with  their 
many  variations,  I have  found,  is  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  approach 


IVymphology 


By  DON  NEAL 


to  nymph — or  rather,  underwater  fish- 
ing. 

There  are,  of  course,  a wide  variety 
of  combinations  to  be  learned  and  em- 
ployed if  the  fisherman  is  to  get  the 
full  value  from  the  use  of  these  two 
highly  dissimilar  means  of  presenting 
his  underwater  fly  or  nymph.  There 
have  been  times  while  fishing  wet  flies 
that  skipping  the  near  dropper  fly 
across  the  surface  of  a riffle  was  the 
only  way  of  taking  a trout.  At  other 
times  trout  responded  readily  to  flies 
cast  across  stream  and  allowed  to 
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float  “dead”  with  the  current;  or, 
jerked  slightly  while  floating;  or, 
twitched  violently.  There  are  times 
when  the  wet  flies,  three-flies-to-a- 
leader  style,  can  be  fished  upstream 
to  a good  advantage.  And,  there  have 
been  times  in  my  three-fly  fishing 
when  I would  take  a trout  on  a dark 
dropper  and  another  within  a short 
time  on  a light  dropper.  Here,  a single, 
one-colored  nymph  may  have  lost  a 
strike  for  me.  At  times  like  this  when 

! trout  are  hitting  the  conventional  wet 
fly  setup  I think  it  is  a case  of  “carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle”  to  employ  the 
true  nymph  and  fish  it  in  the  typical 
nymph  maimer.  And  yet,  in  fishing 
the  single  nymph  I find  there  are  times 
when  I can  employ  the  wet  fly  method 
of  fishing  across  stream  and  down  to 
good  advantage — at  times  jerking  it 
either  slightly  or  violently  as  the  case 
demands.  In  fact,  in  underwater  fish- 
ing I use  every  trick  I know,  first  us- 
ing the  wet  flies  and  if  these  are  not 
productive,  switching  to  a nymph  on  a 
long  fine  tipped  leader,  to  repeat  every 
one  of  the  casts  I have  previously  tried. 
Of  course,  when  I do  switch  to  a 
nymph  setup  I first  try  the  conven- 
tional upstream  method  of  casting  with 
all  the  delicacy  at  my  command,  drop- 
ping the  nymph  to  the  water  as  cau- 
tiously as  if  it  were  a dry  fly  and 
working  my  casts  vigorously  to  pre- 
vent drag. 

Now,  my  purpose  in  mentioning  all 
this  is  not  to  emphasize  the  things  that 
stand  in  your  way  of  becoming  a prac- 
ticed underwater  fisherman,  but  rather, 


to  emphasize  the  wide  variety  of  ap- 
proaches you  should  learn  and  employ 
in  gaining  proficiency.  To  detail  each 
method  here  is  impossible.  Whole  books 
are  devoted  to  the  subject.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  you  understand 
any  one  of  these  variations  as  a good 
starting  point.  Start  with  the  one  most 
adaptable  to  your  present  knowledge 
of  casting,  then  when  you  have  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  one,  move  on  to 
the  next.  Try  to  get  acquainted  with 
either  a good  wet  fly  or  nymph  fisher- 
man who  will  coach  you  in  one  of  the 
basic  methods,  then  acquire  one  or 


more  books  on  the  subject  and  grad- 
ually work  in  the  variations.  Study  the 
experts,  learn  from  them,  but  be  cau- 
tious for  some  are  dogmatic  in  their 
views  and  their  influence  could  retard 
your  progress. 

If  you  don’t  know  an  underwater 
fisherman,  or  can’t  locate  one  willing 
to  help  you,  don’t  give  up.  You  may 
even  stand  to  gain  by  becoming  a self- 
taught  expert.  Start  in  the  early  sea- 
son by  taking  a six  foot  leader  with 
two  droppers  attached  and  tie  flies  to 
each  of  the  two  droppers  and  one  to 
the  tip.  My  own  preference  for  very 
early  season  is  a Gold-ribbed  Hares 
Ear  and  a Ginger  Quill  on  the  droppers 
with  a size  fourteen  fly  tied  in  the 
following  manner,  on  the  tip:  Hackle, 
brown;  body,  black  silk;  wings,  white; 
tail  brown;  the  whole  fly  tied  very 
sparse.  Attach  this  fly-equipped  leader 
to  your  line.  At  this  time  of  the  sea- 
son (early  spring)  I think  you  will 
find  it  better  to  use  an  undressed 
(not  greased)  level  line  as  the  flies 
must  go  deep.  In  fact,  the  use  of  a split 
shot  or  two  on  the  leader  is  usually 
a good  idea  when  trying  to  reach  the 
bottom-feeders  of  early  season.  Now, 
start  to  fish.  Don’t  worry  about 
whether  the  flies  should  be  cast  up- 
stream or  down;  cast  anywhere  but 
get  them  into  the  water  and  keep  them 
there  as  much  as  possible.  Try  casting 
across  stream,  letting  your  flies  float 
down  naturally  with  the  current;  try 
jerking  them  a little;  a lot.  If  this 
doesn’t  work  try  casting  your  flies 
upstream  and  letting  the  cast  float 
back  to  you,  gathering  in  the  loose 
line  as  the  flow  of  the  water  makes  it 
available  to  you.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
keep  the  line  fairly  well  tightened  for 
a sloppy  looseness  can  cost  you  a fish 
and  in  your  early  attempts  it  will  be 
better  to  pull  a little  “drag”  into  the 
line  than  to  miss  a strike.  If  you  have 
fished  worms;  then,  fish  the  fly- cast 
as  if  it  were  a cast  of  worms.  Don’t 
think  that  a fly  laying  still  on  the  bot- 
tom won’t  catch  an  occasional  fish — it 


will! — and  sometimes  the  biggest  trout 
in  the  pool  will  fall  for  this  trick.  Try 
anything — everything!  Sometimes  it 
is  the  unorthodox  cast  that  hits  the 
jackpot.  But, — and  this  is  important — 
try  to  remember  every  move  of  every 
cast  you  make  so  that  if  it  brings  a 
fish  you  will  know  what  to  try  on  the 
next  several  casts.  Don’t  be  a fly 
changer — be  a method  changer.  Make 
it  a rule  to  try  every  fly  for  at  least 
a hundred  casts  before  changing  to  an- 
other, but  change  your  way  of  present- 
ing the  fly,  and  especially  the  level  at 
which  you  present  it,  every  few  casts. 
What  if  you  do  change  methods  ten 
times  an  hour?  Throughout  the  day 
you  will  have  used  the  same  method 
several  times  and  if  the  trout  start 
coming  at  any  time  you  will  more 
quickly  find  the  method  they  prefer. 
It’s  all  a matter  of  trial  and  error— 
until  you  hit  pay-dirt. 

If  you  were  to  see  the  hundreds  of 
different  sized  and  colored  nymphs 
scattered  over  the  streambed  you  are 
fishing  you  would  not  think  of  chang- 
ing flies.  Somewhere  in  their  midst 
you  would  certainly  find  one  that 
closely  resembled  the  artificial  you  are 
using.  In  fact,  it  would  no  doubt  be  as 
close  as  it  is  possible  to  match  the 
natural  with  an  artifical.  Now,  there 
is  a thought!  How  close  can  you  match 
the  natural  with  an  artificial?  There 
are  two  schools  of  thought  on  this 
matter,  each  having  its  own  fanatical 
followers  with  a whole  mass  of  center- 
of-the-road  fishermen  who  lean  to  one 
method  or  the  other.  Which  you  now 
favor,  or  will  eventually  favor,  is  your 
own  business.  I,  myself,  am  definitely 
of  the  non-imitative  school.  Without 
trying  to  convert  anyone  to  my  way  of 
thinking  let  me  simply  state  the  age- 
old  argument  that  even  the  closest 
imitation  still  has  an  unnatural  look- 
ing hook  protruding  from  its  body. 
Or  that,  back  as  far  as  1841  accord- 
ing to  G.  P.  R.  Pulman,  they  were 
fishing  palmer  bodied  flies,  decidedly 
not  an  imitation  of  even  a caterpillar 
(which  I think  the  Strawman  type 
nymph  imitates  to  a greater  degree 
than  most  imitations  imitate  the  nat- 
ural) , with  good  success  on  the  chalk 
streams  of  England  where  the  greatest 
concentration  of  absolute-imitation 
fishermen  are  to  be  found.  Or,  consider 
the  use  of  fancy  flies  such  as  the  Royal 
Coachman,  which  was  never  intended 
to  imitate  anything,  with  better  than 
average  success  on  these  same  streams. 
Such  thinking  leads  me  to  fish  blithely 
through  a rise  of  naturals  using  the 

( Turn  to  page  23) 
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SECTION  OF  LEHIGH  CANAL  at  Walnutport  restored  to  productivity  and 
natural  beauty.  Miles  of  fishing  waters  and  duck  breeding  grounds  have 
been  reclaimed,  a triumph  to  the  sweat  and  labor  of  Lehigh  Valley  sports- 
men and  civic  organizations.  Community  teamwork  means  community 

progress. 
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Lelilgli  Valley 


Sportsmen  Help  Kesnrreet 


the  Old  Lehigh  Lanai 

By  L.  B.  HOFFMAN 


UD  ASS  are  biting  in  the  old  Lehigh  canal!" 

J3  That  may  not  seem  like  a stirring  statement 
but  it  sparked  one  of  the  largest  fishing  reclamation 
projects  ever  attempted  in  Pennsylvania’s  Lehigh 
Valley. 

The  persuasive  force  of  nature  in  the  form  of  freak 
floods  in  the  early  forties  furnished  the  clue  to  the 
possibilities  of  this  undertaking  when  parts  of  the 
old  Lehigh  Canal  tow-path  were  washed  away  by- 
passing the  waters  of  the  Lehigh  River  which  had 
been  feeding  the  canal  leaving  long  stretches  of  the 
canal  dependent  upon  springs  and  creeks  for  a 
water  supply.  This,  unlike  the  river  water  which 
had  a high  acid  content,  was  pure  and  fresh.  To- 
gether with  rain  freshets  from  the  mountain  sides  it 
soon  helped  to  establish  the  growing  fertility  of  the 
canal’s  bed  and  banks. 

Before  long,  the  barefoot  gentry  was  seen  with 
legal-size  bass,  but,  since  such  information  is  top- 
secret  with  the  pre-teen  society,  it  took  a while  for 
the  fact  to  soak  in.  When  it  did,  the  action  taken 
was  the  essence  of  forethought. 

Sixty-five  clubs  and  associations  throughout  the 
Lehigh  Valley  delegated  members  to  establish  a 
parent  organization  called  the  Lehigh  River  Restora- 
tion Association  Inc.  This  body  was  then  empowered 
to  negotiate  leases  on  all  or  sections  of  the  Lehigh 
River  and/or  the  Lehigh  Canal  for  the  purpose  of 


restoration  and  in  the  interest  of  civic  improvement. 

The  sportsmen  of  Freemansburg,  Pa.  took  the  lead 
and  set  the  pattern  when  they  filled  in  washed-out 
sections  of  the  tow-path,  then  permanently  breasted 
the  locks  to  fill  a two  mile  stretch  of  canal  with 
water  to  a depth  of  from  six  to  ten  feet. 

A few  miles  farther  north,  in  Walnutport,  the  Blue 
Ridge  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  not  to  be  out-done,  took 
on  a similar  project  which,  through  its  popular  ap- 
peal, snow- balled  into  a civic  enterprise  with  the 
result  that  in  eight  weeks  three  miles  of  canal  were 
reclaimed  for  duck  breeding  and  fish  propagation. 
A fertile  bass  pond  of  that  length  can  offer  a lot 
of  recreation  to  a small  community. 

The  largest  project  to  date  is  underway  by  the 
Weissport  Canal  Association.  They  have  undertaken 
the  recovery  of  a five  mile  long  stretch  between  Weiss- 
port and  Jim  Thorpe. 

As  yet,  there  has  not  been  a single  emergency 
caused  either  by  lack  of  equipment  or  labor.  This  is 
remarkable  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a person  must 
be  a member  of  the  corporate  body  before  he  can 
make  a donation  of  labor  or  equipment.  This  is  pro- 
tection against  legal  suit.  (You  can’t  sue  yourself.) 

Yes  . . . when  they  get  together  all  the  bones  of  the 
old  canal  dug  from  an  old  unwatery  and  unsavory 
grave  there’ll  be  rejoicing  all  up  and  down  the  old 
Lehigh! 

( Turn  to  next  page) 
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Sportsmen  at  Work 


FREE  DELIVERY  of  railroad  cross-ties  was  made  by  local  railroad 
companies  interested  in  the  project.  The  ties,  condemned  for  road 
use,  made  excellent  dam  building  material. 


AT  LOCKPO 
completely  « 
to  construe  i 
used  and  <i 
Pen 


PAYLOADER  distributes  earth 
finishing  touches  to  the  job. 

tendants”  boss 


fill  at  Lock  22,  putting 
Two  “Saturday  Superin- 
the  work. 


MOVIE  MAKER,  Wm.  Beck  produced  a 2000-f<l 
in  color  of  the  project,  taped  it  for  sound  a 
throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley  schools,  churcK 
and  civic  organizations.  The  publicity  aided  K 

gram. 
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Keclaimiiig  the  old  Lelii^li  t'anal 


iWalnutport  project,  the  lock  had 
ood  and  decay.  It  was  necessary 
(>und  up.  Cross-tie  cribbing  was 
t specifications  furnished  by  the 
X of  Forests  and  Waters. 


FILLING  IN  washed  out  tow  path,  earth-damming  the  first  three 
locks  in  Walnutport  area  took  hundred  of  truckloads  of  fill.  Labor, 
ground,  even  use  of  trucks  were  all  donated. 


LOCK  24  DAM  is  completed  and  rapidly  filling  up.  Great  advantage  to  this 
project,  very  little  engineering  was  necessary.  The  Canal  was  originally 
constructed  level  from  lock  to  lock.  Those  boys  back  in  the  “forties" 
know  the  score. 
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Photo  by  Don  Shiner 


SPRING  FEVER  plus  a spinning  outfit  often  leads  to  the 
“lazy  way”  of  fishing  for  a spinster. 


SPINNING the  lazy  way 


MAYBE  I shouldn’t  admit  this — 
but  sometimes  it’s  lots  of  fun 
to  forget  continuous  casting  and 
scrambling  over  rocks  and  all  that, 
and  to  go  spinning  the  lazy  way. 

Spinning  the  lazy  way  means  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  and  smoking  our  pipe 
and  communing  with  nature,  or  maybe 
taking  a short  nap.  Our  spinning  rod 
rests  over  a forked  stick  (or  equiva- 
lent) and  our  bait  is  out  in  the  pool 
waiting  for  a fair  sized  trout  to  come 
along  and  take  it.  The  sun  feels  pretty 
good  and  the  bed  of  moss  is  com- 
fortable. The  birds  and  the  squirrels 
are  sociable — and  everything  will  be 
dandy  if  we  catch  a trout  or  two 


By  JOSEPH  D.  BATES,  JR. 


When  do  we  go  fishing  the  lazy 
way?  When  we  feel  like  it,  of  course. 
Especially  when  we  feel  like  it  near 
a good  trout  pool,  or  a back  eddy 
where  our  bait  will  drift  against  the 
fast  flow  of  the  current,  or  near  the 
inlet  or  outlet  of  a pond — places  like 
that.  Let’s  rig  up  and  see  how  it’s  done! 

Any  spinning  rod  and  reel  will  do  if 
the  tackle  works  all  right.  There’s 
plenty  of  leeway  in  this  kind  of  fish- 
ing. The  line  probably  should  be  three 
or  four  pound  test  monofilament.  In 
addition  to  our  choice  of  hooks  and 
some  split  shot  or  small  sinkers,  all 
we  need  are  a few  of  the  little  plastic 
ball  floats,  as  illustrated.  There  are  sev- 


eral brands,  of  which  my  favorite  is  the 
French  "Buldo,”  which  comes  in  15/16 
and  1-3/16  inch  diameters.  To  me,  in 
lazy  spinning,  the  ball  float  makes  most 
of  the  difference  between  failure  and 
success. 

Let’s  say  that  we  want  to  cast  out 
into  the  head  of  a pool  or  the  inlet  of 
a lake  and  have  our  bait  drift  around 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface. 
We  rig  up  as  in  sketches  1 or  2.  In  the 
first  one,  we  break  off  two  or  three 
feet  of  monofilament  and  tie  it  to  the 
hole  in  the  edge  of  the  float  with  a 
“Clinch  Knot.”  Tie  the  line’s  end  to  the 
opposite  hole  in  the  same  way.  Tie  the 
hook  to  the  end  of  the  leader  and  bait 
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up.  Don’t  use  split  shot  or  lead  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  bait  sink. 

Here’s  an  almost  vital  secret  in  us- 
ing the  rig.  The  plastic  cap  on  the  side 
of  the  float  may  be  removed  to  add 
water  (or  glycerine) . This  can  be  done 
best  by  using  an  eye  dropper.  If  the 
float  is  filled  partially  full,  it  will  ride 
on  the  surface.  If  filled  full,  it  grad- 
ually will  sink.  In  using  methods  1 
and  2,  add  just  enough  liquid  to  make 
the  little  sphere  float — but  no  more. 
Why?  Because  when  a fish  mouths  the 
bait,  he  must  feel  almost  no  resistance 
from  the  float.  If  the  float  is  too  buoy- 
ant, a fish  will  feel  this  resistance — and 
probably  will  be  smart  enough  to  leave 
the  bait  alone. 

Take  your  choice  between  methods 
1 and  2.  Number  2 is  used  in  casting 
more  than  in  lazy  fishing  because, 
when  cast,  the  float  rides  up  against 
the  hook.  When  the  rig  hits  the  water, 
the  bait  is  supposed  to  drop  down,  let- 
ting the  float  slide  up  against  the 
swivel.  I say  “supposed  to”  because  it 
won’t  always  do  this  unless  a bit  of 
lead  is  added  on  the  leader.  If  you’re 
fresh  out  of  swivels,  a very  small  dark 
button  will  do.  Stringing  the  line 
through  two  eyes  of  the  button  makes 
the  rig  adjustable  and  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  use  part  of  the  line  as  a 
leader. 

Now,  we’ll  cast  out  to  a spot  where 
the  float  can  work  around  in  eddys  or 
drift  slowly  downstream  while  we  take 
it  easy.  Adjust  the  reel  brake  to  a very 
light  drag.  If  a fish  strikes,  the  light 
drag  will  be  enough  to  hook  him  and 
will  let  him  run  with  the  bait  if  he 
wants  to.  Engage  the  anti-reverse 
mechanism  on  the  reel  to  keep  it  from 
back-winding.  Most  spinning  reels  are- 
fitted  with  an  audible  click  which 
sounds  off  when  the  anti-reverse  is  on 
and  a fish  is  taking  out  line.  The  click 
is  unnecessary  unless  we  like  the 
sound  of  it,  but  it  will  attract  attention 
if  we  are  not  watching  the  tackle. 

Now  we  can  rest  the  rod  on  a forked 
stick  and  take  things  easy.  If  we  want 
to  stay  awake  and  watch  the  little 
float  drift  about,  so  much  the  better. 
All  of  a sudden,  it  may  dive  under,  or 
start  going  rapidly  in  a changed  direc- 
tion. This  may  indicate  that  a fish  has 
the  bait  and  suggests  that  we  pick  up 
the  rod,  carefully  reel  in  the  slack, 
and  then  give  the  tackle  a twitch  or 
two  to  set  the  hook.  If  we  have  had  the 
foresight  to  sharpen  the  hook,  this 
latter  step  may  not  be  necessary. 

Suppose  the  trout  are  bottom  feed- 
ing. In  this  case,  method  number  3 
works  best.  When  using  this  method, 


we  don’t  need  to  add  liquid  to  the  float 
unless  we  need  its  weight  to  cast  the 
lure. 

Use  a sinker  only  heavy  enough  to 
hold  its  position  on  the  bottom.  It  is 
put  a foot  or  two  above  the  float,  and 
the  leader  is  short  enough  to  keep  the 
bait  just  a little  off  the  bottom.  Ad- 
justment of  this  rig  obviously  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  current,  but  it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  get  the  knack  of 
it.  Remember  that  the  current  at  the 
bottom  of  a stream  is  much  less  than 
near  the  top,  and  judge  the  length  of 
the  leader  accordingly. 

While  on  the  subject  of  leads  for 
uses  such  as  this,  I should  like  to 
recommend  the  pencil- type  leads  de- 
scribed in  my  new  book  “Spinning 
For  Fresh  Water  Game  Fish”  (Little, 
Brown  & Company,  Boston,  $5.00) . 


These  catch  up  a lot  less  often  than 
other  types  and  save  a great  deal  of 
money  on  lost  tackle.  These  pencil- 
type  leads  originally  were  developed 
in  Oregon  for  drift  fishing  for  steel- 
head,  but  they  are  equally  valuable 
anywhere. 

Spinning  has  greater  values  in  bait 
fishing  than  most  of  us  realize.  Among 
them  is  the  fact  that  we  can  cast  tiny 
baits  much  farther  in  spinning  than 
with  any  other  sort  of  tackle,  and  that 
the  baits  will  stay  on  the  hook  while 
they  are  being  cast. 

So,  when  the  spirit  moves  us,  let's  go 
spinning  the  lazy  way.  While  we  are 
taking  it  easy,  the  chances  are  that 
we’ll  catch  as  many  or  more  fish  than 
does  the  chap  who  spends  all  day  cast- 
ing and  walking — and  getting  all  worn 
out! 


SLv/yeL 


Top — Method  of  attaching  plastic  ball  float  in  fixed 
position. 

Center — Method  of  attaching  plastic  ball  float  in  sliding 
position. 

Bottom — Rigging  plastic  ball  float  for  bottom  fishing. 
(Copyrighted  drawings  produced  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston) 
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Whirling  Crane fly 

Tinula  bella  or  furca 


Orange  Crane fly 

/Tioula  blcornis 


Orange  Crane fly 


Fly 


Brown  luill  5pi: 


Brown 


Luc  ilia  caesar 


Blue  Bottle 


Orange  Crane  Fly 

Order — Diptera 
Family — Tipulidae 
Genus — Tipula 
Species — bicornis 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  7/16" 
to  9/16".  Wings,  clear  and  faintly 
tinted  with  yellowish  orange;  body, 
orange;  legs,  pale  yellowish. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  commonly  ob- 
served around  slow  moving  waters 
especially  in  damp  swampy  regions. 
Its  mating  flight  occurs  around  twi- 
light, when  quite  frequently  both  male 
and  female  fall  on  the  water  in  cop- 
ula. When  skated  across  the  surface 
of  the  water  this  fly  has  accounted 
for  some  big  fish. 


Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10,  long  shank; 
wings,  pale  yellow  hackle  tips,  tied  on 
horizontally;  body,  orange  wool;  hackle, 
pale  yellow  with  long  fibres;  legs,  yel- 
low feather  fibres,  knotted  to  repre- 
sent joints. 

Whirling  Crane  Fly 

Order — Diptera 
F amily — Tipulidae 
Genus — Tipula 
Species — bella  or  furca 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %" 

to  %".  Wings,  grey  and  black  streaked; 
body,  greenish  brown;  thorax,  brown; 
legs,  greenish  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  comes  from  a 

water  worm  found  in  the  muck  along 


tr 


The  F 


the  stream.  It  is  commonly  seen  cling- 
ing to  the  damp  vertical  face  of  stone 
cliffs  rising  from  the  water,  and  near 
such  places  they  often  swarm  in  great 
numbers.  Like  the  Orange  Crane  Fly 
described  above,  the  imitation  will  be 
found  most  effective  when  skated  across 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  8,  long  shank; 
wings,  grey  hackle  tips  tied  on  hori- 
zontally or  in  a spent  position;  body, 
olive  wool;  hackle,  olive  dun  with  long 
fibres;  legs,  olive  feather  fibres  knotted 
to  represent  joints. 

Blue  Bottle 


Order — Diptera 
F amily — Muscidae 
Genus — Lucilia 
Species — caesar 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
7/16".  Wings,  glassy;  body,  greenish 
blue;  eyes,  brown;  legs,  bluish  black. 

Remarks:  This  is  the  well  known 

blow  fly  that  lays  its  eggs  on  meat  and 
dead  animals.  On  windy  days  it  is 
quite  often  blown  on  the  water,  and 
its  imitation  is  considered  by  many 
a valuable  fly. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  mal- 
lard or  starling:  body,  blue  floss  silk 
ribbed  with  black  silk  thread;  hackle, 
black. 


Saw  Fly 

Order — Hymenoptera 
Family — Tenthredinidae 
Genus — Pontania 
Species — ? 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  5/16" 
to  Wings,  glassy  with  a black  spot 
in  front  near  the  tip;  body,  black;  legs, 
black  and  white  spotted;  antennae, 
black. 
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sherniaias  Entomology 


Part  No.  6 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


. 


i&f 


White  Miller 

>hysosteganla 

ms tu lari a 


I \ 


White  Gloved  Howdy 

Isonychia  alboaianicata 


? 


Black  Midge 


Remarks:  This  fly  gets  its  name  from 
the  female  whose  ovipositor  is  equipped 
with  two  flattened  pointed  saws.  It 
is  not  an  aquatic  insect,  but  like  many 
other  land  flies  it  is  frequently  blown 
on  the  water  by  strong  winds  where 
it  furnishes  food  for  trout. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  star- 
ling or  mallard;  body,  black  floss  silk 
ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire;  hackle, 
grey. 

Brown  Quill  Spinner 
(female  imago) 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Siphlonurus 
Species — quebecensis 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  9/16" 
to  %".  Wings,  glassy,  long  and  narrow; 
thorax,  reddish  brown;  abdomen,  prom- 
inently ringed,  tergites  reddish  brown, 
sternites,  yellowish  white;  legs,  brown; 
tails,  yellowish  and  ringed  with  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  best  known  by 
the  green  ball  of  eggs  attached  to  the 
tip  of  her  abdomen.  It  appears  over 
the  water  around  the  end  of  May 
and  at  dusk  may  be  noticed  flying 
back  and  forth  over  the  riffles.  The 
imitation  described  below  can  be 
heartily  recommended  for  it  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  quill  flies.  Perhaps 
its  success  can  be  attributed  to  the  egg 
sack;  in  any  event,  flies  so  decorated 
seem  to  catch  more  trout  than  the  con- 
ventional type. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  the 
lightest  of  flight  mallard  or  white  duck 
quills;  body,  peacock  quill  tipped  with 
green  chenille  to  imitate  the  egg  sack; 
hackle,  reddish  brown  commonly 
known  as  red;  tails,  mandarin  fibres 
or  red  hackle  tips. 

( Turn  to  page  25) 


Chironomus  lobiferus 


White  Miller 


Midge  Pupa 

Chironomus  modestus 
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Green  Midge 


White  Gloved  Howdy 


Black  Midge 


Midge  Pupa 
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1/  YOUR  TACKLE 

/H/P/HAPE? 


BY 

JOHN  F.  CLARK 


NOW’S  the  time  to  start  digging  in 
the  closets,  cellars  and  attics  for 
all  that  fishing  tackle  you  so  hastily 
put  away  last  fall.  Everything  is  usually 
in  pretty  sad  shape  and  it’s  time  you 
started  getting  it  squared  away  for 
the  coming  season;  so  get  out  the  old 
tea  kettle,  steel  wool,  hook  hone,  var- 
nish, oil,  and  let’s  get  started. 

We’ll  begin  with  the  rod — if  you 
use  a bamboo  rod,  start  by  sighting 
along  each  section  to  see  if  any  warp- 
age  has  occurred.  Warped  sections  can 
be  straightened  by  holding  over  steam 
for  a minute  or  so  then  bending  in  the 
opposite  direction  until  all  the  warpage 
is  removed. 

Here’s  a good  way  to  get  up  a head 
of  steam: 


M/m/ 


Next,  check  all  the  ferrules  and 
guides  for  looseness.  Check  also  for 
line  dressing  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated around  the  feet  of  the  guides. 
This  can  be  removed  with  an  old 
toothbrush. 

Remove  loose  ferrules  by  holding 
them  in  a match  flame  for  several  sec- 
onds then  pull  them  off  with  a pair  of 
pliers,  (being  careful  not  to  bend  the 
ferrule  out  of  shape) . Next,  scrape 
away  all  the  old  cement  with  a razor 
blade.  Be  careful  not  to  scrape  away 
any  of  the  bamboo  or  finish.  Use 
either  liquid  or  stick  cement  to  re- 
seat the  ferrules. 

Rewind  any  loose  or  broken  guides. 
There  are  many  books  and  articles  on 


rod  rewinding,  so  I won’t  go  into  that 
here. 

Use  rod  varnish  to  touch  up  any 
spots  where  the  finish  has  chipped  or 
worn  away. 

Check  the  reel  seat  for  rust  and 
dirt.  Most  reel  seats  are  now  made 
of  aluminum  or  plastic,  so  you  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  rust.  Remove 
dirt  and  grit  with  a toothbrush. 

So  much  for  the  rod;  now  let’s  get 
on  to  the  reel.  If  you  received  an  in- 
struction pamphlet  when  you  bought 
your  reel,  it  will  probably  show  you 
how  to  take  the  reel  apart.  Lay  out 
all  the  parts  in  the  order  that  you 
remove  them.  Now  go  to  work  with  a 
toothbrush  and  gasoline  or  lighter  fluid 
to  remove  all  the  sand,  grit  and  old  oil 
that  has  accumulated.  After  you’ve 
done  this,  wipe  dry  with  a clean  rag. 
Oil  all  the  various  parts  with  the  lu- 
bricant specified  by  the  manufacturer. 
After  everything  is  thoroughly  oiled, 
reassemble  as  shown  on  the  instruc- 
tion pamphlet. 

Next  comes  the  line  and  leader. 
Check  the  line  thoroughly  for  cracked 
or  worn  finish.  Several  manufacturers 
make  a line  finish  that  can  be  used  to 
touch  up  these  worn  spots.  If  any  line 
dressing  remains  from  last  year  it’s 
best  to  remove  it  with  warm,  soapy 
water.  Rinse  thoroughly  with  clear, 
warm  water  and  hang  up  to  dry  or 
use  a line  drier.  A good  one  can  be 
improvised  from  an  old  oat  meal  box. 


SECURE  ENDS  OF  LINE 
IN  NOTCHES  CUT  IN  BOX. 


It’s  best  to  discard  old  leaders  that 
appear  to  be  frayed  or  nicked.  Check 
all  knots  and  loops  to  make  sure  they 
are  tight. 

Now  for  the  flies,  lures  and  hooks. 
Check  all  your  hooks  for  sharpness. 
If  you  find  any  that  are  dull,  touch 
them  up  with  your  hook  hone. 

All  those  bedraggled  looking  flies 
can  quickly  be  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal shape  by  holding  over  steam  for 
a couple  of  seconds.  (Use  the  same 
tea  kettle  set  up  that  you  used  to 
straighten  your  rod  sections.)  They 
seem  to  snap  back  into  shape  almost 
magically.  It  might  be  a good  idea  to 
touch  up  the  heads  with  a drop  or  two 
of  head  lacquer. 

If  any  of  your  metal  lures  have 
rusted  or  lost  their  luster,  go  after 
them  with  the  steel  wool.  After  you’ve 
shined  them  up,  apply  a coat  of  clear 
nail  polish. 

A bright  shiny  lure  will  at  times 
catch  more  fish. 

Check  over  your  basket  and  net 
frame.  Touch  up  any  places  that  are 
worn  with  spar  varnish.  Rub  neats 
foot  oil  into  the  straps  and  harness. 
Remove  all  the  old  leaves  and  grass 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  basket.  If  your  net  cords  are  worn 
or  frayed;  throw  it  away  and  buy  a 
replacement  net  that  can  be  attached 
to  the  frame  in  a few  minutes. 

Check  over  your  boots  and  waders 
for  weather  checking.  If  they’re  not 
checked  too  badly  you  might  be  able 
to  salvage  them  by  applying  patches 
or  cement.  However  if  they’re  cracked 
beyond  repair  it’s  best  to  throw  them 
away  and  buy  a new  pair.  That  water 
will  probably  be  pretty  cold  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  of  the  season,  and 
wet  feet,  caused  by  leaky  boots,  won’t 
help  the  situation. 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions  you 
should  be  pretty  well  prepared  for 
opening  day. 


If  You  Want  To 
Catch  More 

TROUT 

KILL 

LESS! 
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Conservation  Essay  Winners 

Contest  sponsored  by  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  Pennsylvania  Federation 

of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 


The  annual  Conservation  Essay  Con- 
test sponsored  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was 
judged  recently  and  winners  an- 
nounced. Essays  were  submitted  to  the 
State  contest  from  five  of  the  eight 
divisions,  each  division  allowed  six 
entries  in  the  state  contest.  The  win- 
ning essays  were  sent  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  for  possible  winners 
in  the  national  judging.  Here  are  the 
winners  as  announced  by  Robert  Yake: 

SENIOR  HIGH  DIVISION 

THEME:  “SAVE  OUR  MARSHLANDS” 

First  $50.  Miss  Anne  M.  Holly,  1208  N. 
New  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Bethlehem 
Catholic  High  School,  Grade  12. 


Second  $25.  Wesley  Fravel,  Box  256 
R.  D.,  Philipsburg,  Pa.  Philipsburg 
High  School,  Grade  12. 

Third  $15.  Dottie  Sneal,  110  13th  Ave., 
Altoona,  Pa.  Altoona  Senior  High 
School,  Grade  11. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  DIVISION 
THEME: 

“WHAT  GOOD  IS  A MARSH?” 

First  $50.  Robert  Graver,  1708  E.  13th 
St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Washington  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Grade  8. 

Second  $25.  Miss  Justin  C.  Ladish,  1905 
Irwin  St.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  Franklin 
Junior  High  School,  Grade  7. 

Third  $15.  Miss  Faye  Minteer,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Edinburg,  Pa.  Union  Town- 
ship High  School,  Grade  9. 


The  Pennsylvania  Angler  pays 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Rob- 
ert W.  McCafferty,  Hershey,  Pa., 
whose  untimely  death  marked 
the  passing  of  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s most  ardent  and  highly 
skilled  anglers.  His  work  in  help- 
ing to  successfully  clean  up  the 
polluted  Quittapahilla  in  Leba- 
non County  was  outstanding 
among  his  many  contributions 
to  conservation  projects  in  the 
state.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
tournament  caster  in  the  country 
to  apply  the  distance  casting 
trick  known  as  the  left-hand- 
hawl  in  fishing. 

Those  near  to  him  respected 
and  admired  his  good  judgment, 
enjoyed  his  ready  wit.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  a host  of 
friends  throughout  the  state. 
Farewell  to  a real,  fine,  angling 
gentleman! 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
1954  CONSERVATION  GOOD  TURN 
REPORT  FOR  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


1.  (a)  3,391  units  participated  in  the 

Conservation  Good  Turn. 

(b)  70,241  boys  and  leaders  partici- 
pated. 

2.  2,790  projects  in  soil  and  water  con- 

servation were  carried  out,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

1,298  eroding  gullies  worked  on 
420  eroding  stream  banks  worked 
on 

937  acres  of  land  planted  in  grass 
908  soil  conservation  talks  given 
680  exhibits  built 

3.  2,749  projects  in  forestry  were  car- 

ried out,  including  the  following: 
756,641  trees  planted 
2,395  acres  of  woodlot  improved 
194  forest  fires  fought 
66,583  fire-prevention  posters  dis- 
tributed 

500  exhibits  built 

787  forest  conservation  talks  given 

4.  1,936  projects  in  fish  and  wildlife 

conservation,  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

129  rat  control  projects  carried  out 
25,539  feet  of  hedgerows  planted 
for  wildlife 


240  fish  conservation  projects  car- 
ried out 

78  fish  derbies  held 

111,873  feet  of  stream  or  lakeshore 

improved 

32,558  food  shrubs  for  wildlife 
planted 

6,650  nesting  boxes  built  and  set 
out 

2,251  brush  piles  built 

268  exhibits  built 

464  wildlife  conservation  talks 

given 

5.  1,911  projects  in  outdoor  manners, 

including  the  following: 

37,974  Outdoor  Code  posters  dis- 
tributed 

251  exhibits  built 
641  talks  given 

19,162  hours  spent  helping  conser- 
vation officials 

845  gun  safety  demonstrations  given 
627  boat  and  fishing  safety  dem- 
onstrations given 

6.  Councils  reported  that  conservation 

plans  had  been  completed  for  their 
camp  properties. 


NUTSHELL 

NYMPHOLOGY 

( From  page  13) 


flies  or  nymphs  that  are  regular  pro- 
ducers for  me  without  a thought  of 
trying  to  fool  the  fish  with  an  exact 
imitation.  And,  who  can  say  I am 
entirely  wrong?  I’ll  admit  to  not  catch- 
ing the  number  of  fish  some  experts 
write  about  but  when  I have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  them  on  the 
stream  I found  that  my  catch  com- 
pared favorably  with  theirs.  In  fact,  I 
have  known  a few  wet  fly  fishermen 
who  didn’t  own  over  a half-dozen  pat- 
terns (but  in  several  sizes)  who  could 
make  the  experts,  as  well  as  myself, 
look  foolish. 

These  fellows  use  depth,  that  is,  the 
depth  at  which  the  fly  is  fished,  as  their 
secret  weapon.  And,  depth  is  im- 
portant. There  are  times  when  a trout 
will  strike  a fly  or  nymph  any  level 
in  the  water  from  the  very  bottom 
right  up  to  the  last  film  of  the  surface. 
These  are  times  when  they  are  really 
on  “feed.”  At  times  like  this  even  the 
pattern  doesn’t  seem  to  be  all  im- 
portant. Then,  there  are  other  times. 
Times  when  the  fly  or  nymph  will  not 
attract  unless  fished  within  inches  of 
an  exact  level  predetermined  by  the 
trout  in  some  mysterious  manner.  It  is 
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when  the  trout  is  in  such  a humor 
that  the  angler  must  try  his  casts 
floated  at  different  depths  until  he 
finds  the  level  they  click. 

To  fish  a wet  fly  on  the  surface  is  a 
simple  matter.  Just  drop  your  cast 
lightly  and  let  it  float  until  it  sinks. 
However,  never  pick  it  up  just  be- 
cause it  has  sunk  even  when  the  fish 
are  hitting  a floating  fly.  Let  it  sink 
and  fish  out  the  cast  to  the  end — then 
don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  pick  it  up  for 
you  may  be  surprised  at  the  lunker 
that  will  hit  it  as  it  bobs  and  weaves 
at  the  end  of  a taut  line.  If  you  are 
unsuccessful  at  this  level  and  want  to 
go  deeper  the  best  method  is  to  cast 
the  flies  further  upstream  and  allow 
the  cast  to  sink  deeper  before  it 
reaches  the  “hot  spot.”  Another  method 
is  to  wipe  the  dressing  from  your  line 
so  it  will  waterlog  and  pull  the  flies 
deeper,  or,  put  some  split-shot  on  the 
leader  for  the  same  purpose.  Use  this 
method  only  if,  and  when,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  very  bottom  or  close 
to  it.  Thus,  by  combining  either  method 
with  the  other  or  using  either  one 
separately  you  can  vary  the  depth  to 
meet  your  requirements  at  any  given 
time  or  place.  Just  remember  that 
varying  the  depth  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  underwater  fish- 
ing. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  size 
of  the  leader  tip.  If  there  is  one  im- 
portant factor,  this  is  it!  Never  fear 
using  a leader  tippet  that  is  too  light: 
with  the  standard  sizes  used  today  it 
is  almost  impossible.  I know  right 
away  you  are  going  to  tell  me  of  the 
heavy  fish  you  are  going  to  catch  and 
that  a very  light  tippet  won’t  hold 
him.  If  you  are  going  to  catch  lunkers 
in  a small,  swift  mountain  stream  then 
you  are  right.  Yet,  how  often  do  you 
find  big,  heavy,  tackle-busting  lunkers 
in  this  kind  of  a stream?  If  you  know 
of  a stream  where  they  are  the  usual 
thing  then  put  on  a lx  tippet  and  go 
after  the  brutes;  on  my  kind  of  heav- 
ily-fished, fair  sized  streams,  I’ll  use 
nothing  larger  than  a 4x  and  take  a 
chance  on  losing  “the  prize.”  Small  tip- 
pets bring  strikes — strikes  bring  fish— 
and,  it  is  fish  that  we  are  after.  Try 
even  a 6x  the  next  time  you  fish  your 
favorite  stream,  you’ll  be  surprised  at 
the  size  fish  you  can  land.  Oh,  I’ll  ad- 
mit that  until  you  learn  to  handle  big 
fish  on  a fine  tippet  you  are  going  to 
lose  some,  in  fact  many,  but  you’ll  be 
hooking  into  more  of  the  big  ones  and 
your  overall  catch  will  be  far  above 
average.  The  only  place  to  be  “shy”  on 
fine  tippets  is  when  you  tie  your  own 


droppers  on  a wet  fly  leader  for  they 
will  tangle  badly  on  the  heavier  gut 
of  the  leader  body. 

Another  factor  is  small  flies.  Here, 
I am  not  so  positive.  There  are  times 
when  I go  hard  for  the  big  flies  my- 
self. Mostly  when  I’m  fishing  at  night. 
Or,  when  the  water  is  unusually  high. 
Yet,  all  in  all,  the  same  thing  can  be 
said  for  small  flies  that  has  been  said 
for  fine  tippets — more  strikes,  more 
hooked  fish,  more  fish  in  the  creel. 
Here,  I expect  an  objection  from  the 
reader;  that  small  flies  will  not  hold 
big  fish.  They  will!  Here,  I do  feel 
positive.  But,  let’s  not  argue.  As  basis 
of  conviction  consider  what  happens 
day  after  day  at  Pennsylvania’s  Fish- 
erman’s Paradise  throughout  its  open 
season  when  really  big  tackle -busting 
trout  are  mostly  taken  on  small  flies — 
some  as  small  as  20s,  22s,  and  even 
24s  tied  especially  for  Paradise  fisher- 
men— and  every  one  of  these  have  the 
barb  pinched  off  the  hook.  Here,  un- 
less you  are  talking  about  world  rec- 
ord-breakers, are  as  large  trout  as  you 
will  ever  have  occasion  to  net,  being 
taken  on  flies  smaller  than  you  will 
probably  ever  use.  If  you  are  not  con- 
vinced, let  it  pass. 

However,  a friend  of  mine  had  for 
years  fished  medium  sized  flies.  He  was 
a good  wet  fly  and  nymph  fisherman 
and  his  catches  ran  much  better  than 
average.  When  I met  him  one  day 


while  fishing  the  First  Fork  of  the 
Sinnamahoning  he  was  bubbling  with 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  for  size 
20  nymph  imitations  of  the  midge 
pupa.  He  had,  he  told  me,  been  forced 
into  using  this  nymph  for  the  first 
time  earlier  in  the  season  when  rising 
trout  on  a heavy  feed  refused  to  take 
his  regular  offerings.  He  had  tried 
everything  and  the  rolling  trout  had 
him  near  crazy  when  he  tied  on  the 
midge  as  a last  resort.  Did  it  work? 
Well,  at  the  time  he  met  me  he  was 
using  midges  exclusively  and  swore  he’d 
never  use  anything  else.  “You  can’t 
believe  it,  Don,”  he  told  me.  “Why,  I 
hook  into  the  darndest  mess  of  big 
trout  imaginable.  Sure,  I lose  most  of 
them.  But,  what’s  the  difference? — 
look  at  the  fun  I’m  having.”  Yet,  he 
did  have  three  “darn  nice”  fish  in  his 
basket  and  the  day  was  still  young. 
This  experience  of  my  friend  demon- 
strates the  gist  of  small  fly  fishing. 

Talking  of  flies  brings  up  the  matter 
of  hooks.  If  you  tie  your  own  flies  then 
you  will  be  able  to  use  hollow  point 
hooks  and  have  your  flies  mounted 
on  the  most  suitable  hook  for  the  pur- 
pose. However,  if  you  have  to  buy 
your  flies  it  will  be  best  for  you  to 
buy  them  from  some  individual  who 
ties  them  to  order  so  that  you  can 
specify  this  type  of  hook,  and,  it  will 
be  better  if  you  have  him  use  the  fine- 
wire  type  usually  used  for  dry  flies 
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for  in  wet  fly  or  nymph  fishing  their 
better  hooking  ability  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. They  do  not  sink  as  well  as 
a heavier  hook,  and  this  is  somewhat 
of  a disadvantage,  but  it  can  be  over- 
come by  lacquering  or  shellacking  the 
bodies  of  nymphs  and  those  wet  flies 
with  bodies  not  matted  by  this  treat- 
ment. If,  in  the  case  of  a dubbed  wet 
fly  body  this  method  is  found  imprac- 
tical it  is  no  cause  for  concern  for  the 
dubbed  body  waterlogs  easily  and  will 
sink  readily. 

As  I have  implied  earlier,  however, 
either  in  buying  or  tying  your  wet 
flies  and  nymphs  don’t  overstock  in 
different  patterns.  Choose  them  care- 
fully, preferably  with  advice  from  an 
experienced  (and  I do  mean  experi- 
enced) underwater  fisherman  or  some 
authority  on  the  subject.  Get  them  in 
as  many  sizes  as  you  can  afford.  This 
is  a good  investment  for  all  the  popu- 
lar sizes  will,  at  one  time  or  another, 
come  in  handy.  Then,  after  you  have 
became  a confirmed  and  proficient  fol- 
lower of  the  sport  you  can  start  trying 
new  patterns,  but  try  them  cautiously, 
almost  as  if  you  were  afraid  they  were 
goin  to  ruin  your  fishing — as  well  they 
might.  But  then,  by  the  time  you  are 
a confirmed  and  proficient  underwater 
fisherman  you  will  have  learned  the 
folly  of  a fiybook  full  of  “bloopers.” 

And,  by  this  time  you  will  have 
convinced  yourself  of  the  “taking”  abil- 
ity of  the  underwater  methods.  Rube 
Cross,  the  famous  dry  fly  expert  and  fly 
tyer  has  been  quoted  on  this  phase  of 
trouting.  “The  wet  fly,”  he  is  credited 
with  saying,  “is  the  most  deadly 
trout  fishing  method  known  to  me.” 
Cross,  would,  no  doubt  have  included 
nymphs  if  the  statement  hadn't  been 
made  prior  to  the  current  “nymph 
craze.”  And,  Cross  is  not  alone  among 
the  experts  in  this  view;  most  of  the 
best  dry  fly  artists  fishing  today  could 
be  quoted  in  almost  his  exact  words 
for  they  are  also  good  wet  fly  and 
nymph  fishermen. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  under- 
water fishing  with  flies  or  nymphs.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a most  “killing”  method 
of  fishing  for  trout.  It  is  an  art  that 
will  require  all  the  technical  applica- 
tion you  care  to  give  it.  Yet,  it  is  a 
way  of  fishing  that  can  be  learned 
easily  on  a fish-as-you-learn  basis. 
However,  there  are  important  points 
that  I would  caution  you  to  observe: 
the  different  methods  of  presenting 
the  fly,  presenting  it  at  different  depths, 
use  a fine  tippet  on  the  end  of  your 
leader,  use  mostly  small  flies  and  be 
sure  they  are  sparsely  tied,  use  a 


fine-wire  hollow  point  hook,  and  above 
all,  go  fishing  and  apply  what  knowl- 
edge you  have — the  finer  techniques 
will  find  their  own  way  of  breaking 
into  your  system  of  underwater  fishing. 


THE  FLY  FISHERMAN'S 
ENTOMOLOGY 

( From  page  21) 


White  Miller 


Order — Lepidoptera 
Family — Geometridae 
Genus — Physostagenia 
Species — pustularia 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  W. 

Wings,  white,  clothed  with  fine  scaly 
hair  and  often  with  small  rusty  spots; 
abdomen,  white;  legs,  white. 

Remarks:  This  is  the  well  known 

white  moth  that  appears  along  the 
streams  just  at  dark.  It  is  not  a water 
fly,  but  since  so  many  fly  back  and 
forth  over  the  surface  no  fly  book  is 
complete  without  its  imitation.  When 
fished  wet,  it  is  a good  fly  for  rain- 
bow trout. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  white 


duck;  body,  white  chenille  rubbed 
with  yellow  silk;  hackle,  white. 

Green  Midge  (male) 

Order — Diptera 
Family — Chironomidae 
Genus — Chironomus 
Species — modestus 


Description:  Length,  Vs”  to  3/16 '. 

Wings,  glassy;  antennae,  brownish; 
abdomen,  bright  green;  legs,  yellowish 
green. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  found  over  the 
water  in  early  May  and  again  re- 
appears around  July  when  its  imita- 
tion appears  to  be  most  successful; 
probably  attributed  to  the  fact  small 
flies  are  most  effective  when  the 
streams  are  low  and  clear,  as  in  July. 
The  larva  is  yellow  in  color  and  is 
found  in  tubes  on  the  stream  bed. 
Chironomus  plumosus,  the  Golden  Dun 
Midge,  described  by  Ronalds  in  his 
Fly  Fishers  Entomology,  is  also  native 
to  American  waters.  The  angler  might 
find  it  profitable  to  have  imitations  of 
both  species  readily  available. 

Imitation,  Chironomus  modestus: 
Hook,  No.  20;  wings,  pale  starling; 
body,  bright  green  floss  silk  ribbed 
with  fine  gold  wire;  hackle,  dyed  yel- 
lowish green. 

Imitation,  Chironomus  plumosus 
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(after  Ronalds) : Hook,  No.  14;  wings, 
pale  starling;  body,  olive  floss  silk 
ribbed  with  gold  twist;  hackle,  dun. 

White  Gloved  Howdy 
(female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeoptera 
F amily — Baetidae 
Genus — Isonychia 
Species — albomanicata 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  9/16” 
to  Wings,  glassy;  abdomen,  reddish; 
brown;  front  legs,  brown  with  white 
tarsi;  middle  and  hind  legs,  yellowish 
white;  tails,  white,  reddish  brown  at 
base. 

Remarks:  Around  the  end  of  June, 
this  fly  may  be  seen  flying  back  and 
forth  over  the  riffles,  especially  at  dusk 
on  the  mountain  streams.  It  is  a great 
fly  on  Kettle  Creek.  The  male  ap- 
parently flies  after  dark,  for  he  is  sel- 
dom seen  over  the  water.  The  first 
artificial  I ever  tied  was  a rather  bung-! 
ling  attempt  to  imitate  this  insect.  I 
have  taken  many  trout  on  it  and  have 
changed  its  dressing  very  little  since 
that  day  years  ago  in  the  Kettle  Creek 
country.  The  natural  insect  is  promi- 
nent by  its  white  front  feet;  and  when 
these  are  extended  at  rest,  it  gives  the 
impression  of  being  ready  to  shake 
hands;  for  that  reason,  Dr.  Needham 
has  aptly  named  it  the  White  Gloved 
Howdy. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  mal- 
lard quills;  body,  red  brown  wool; 
hackle,  badger  with  brown  center;  tails, 
white  fibres  from  the  base  of  a Lady 
Amherst  tippet. 

Black  M)dge  (male) 


Order — Diptera 
F amily — Chironomidae 
Genus — Chironomus 
Species — lobiferus 


Description:  Length,  to  5/16". 

Wings,  greyish  white;  antennae,  dark 
brown;  abdomen,  black;  legs,  yellow- 
ish brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  resembles  a mos- 
quito but  does  not  bite.  It  is  com- 
monly found  on  slow  moving  streams 
and  shallow  lakes  where  it  usually  ap- 
pears in  great  swarms.  At  night,  I 
have  seen  them  so  plentiful  the  globe 


of  our  camp  lantern  was  coated  with 
a thick  scum.  It  appears  sporadically 
throughout  the  season,  from  May  until 
September.  When  it  is  over  the  water, 
the  imitation  described  below  will 
prove  very  successful.  The  larva  of 
these  midges  spend  their  lives  in  gela- 
tinous tubes  attached  to  stones  on  the 
stream  bed;  and  due  to  their  bright 
red  color,  they  are  commonly  known 
as  Blood  Worms. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings,  star- 
ling; body,  quill  dyed  black;  hackle, 
ginger. 

Midge  Pupa 

Order — Diptera 
F amily — Chironomidae 
Genus — Chironomus 
Species — modestus 


Description:  Length,  3/16”  to 
General  color,  green;  respiratory  fila- 
ments, white. 

Remarks:  The  pupal  stage  of  the 

Midge  is  passed  within  the  larval  case 
on  the  stream  bed,  but  near  the  end 
of  the  period,  it  rises  to  the  surface 
and  floats  vertically  for  a short  time 
waiting  for  its  transformation.  Among 
the  genus  a wide  variety  of  color  is 
found  such  as  grey,  yellow,  green, 
brown  and  black.  Equip  yourself  with 
imitations  of  these  colors,  for  the 
Midge  Pupa  when  fished  near  the  sur- 
face is  a most  killing  fly. 


Imitation:  Hook,  No.  20;  body,  pale 
green  floss  silk  with  a green  chenille 
collar;  hackle,  white,  very  small  and 
fine.  The  appearance  of  this  fly  devi- 
ates considerably  from  the  usual  run 
and  a few  words  on  its  evolution 
might  prove  of  interest;  the  collar  of 
green  chenille  simulates  the  enlarged 
thorax  of  the  pupa  with  its  rapidly 
developing  wings;  the  hackle  in  a gen- 
eral way,  imitates  the  bristle-like  res- 
piratory filaments,  and  it  is  wound  on 
near  the  bend  of  the  hook,  a position 
which  will  cause  the  fly  to  float  ver- 
tically when  using  a submerged  leader. 

To  be  continued. 


PUT  'EM  BACK 
ALIVE 

( From  page  2) 


from  the  lip  or  snipped  the  leader  al- 
lowing the  hook  to  remain,  launch  the 
fish  gently.  Don’t  throw  it  back  with 
such  force  that  the  air  bladder  will 
burst!  Hold  the  fish  underwater  in 
your  hands  while  gently  swishing  it 
back  and  forth  until  water  is  again 
expelled  regularly  through  the  gills. 
Let  the  fish  swim  away.  In  some  cases 
if  the  fish  is  placed  in  the  water  at 
the  angler’s  boot,  it  may  remain  there 
a few  moments  until  somewhat  rested, 
then  swim  into  a deeper  or  more 
sheltered  portion  of  the  stream. 
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This  brings  up  another  point.  When, 
is  a hooked  fish  actually  ready  for 
landing?  As  quickly  as  possible  after 
it  has  been  hooked?  Definitely  not! 
This  lessens  the  actual  thrill  of  fishing 
and  further,  an  attempt  to  land  a fish 
before  it  has  been  sufficiently  played 
will  find  it  too  vigorous  for  handling. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  played  be- 
yond its  endurance  it  may  never  re- 
gain strength  and  survive  releasing. 
Land  the  fish  when  it  comes  will- 
ingly to  an  outstretched  net.  All  this 
points  out  that  fish  are  delicate  crea- 
tures, requiring  the  most  gentle  han- 
dling if  they  are  to  continue  to  live 
after  giving  a wonderful  account  of 
themselves  on  the  opposite  end  of  the 
line. 

Certainly  trout,  bass  and  other  game 
fish  deserve  careful  handling.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  kill  the  golden  goose. 
And  whether  the  fish  is  undersize  or 
well  beyond  the  legal  length,  to  release 
a few  so  that  other  fishermen  may 
find  an  opportunity  for  enjoyment  is 
true  sportsmanship.  It  gives  a far 
greater  personal  satisfaction  than  filling 
the  creel  and  you  are  then  helping  to 
attain  the  goal  of  better  fishing.  If 
you  want  to  catch  more  trout — kill  less! 


SUCCESS  ISN'T 
EVERYTHING 

( From  page  6) 


He  didn’t  answer  for  a moment.  He 
had  a sad-far-away  look  in  his  eyes 
as  though  he  were  summing  up  all  the 
experiences  of  happier  trout-fishing 
years. 

“It  comes  of  practice,”  he  answered 
slowly.  “Watch  your  fly  all  the  time 
and  when  they  rise  just  set  the  hook.” 

“Sounds  simple,”  I said,  perhaps 
somewhat  sarcastically. 

“Simple  as  anything,  once  you’ve 
learned,”  he  commented  scornfully. 
“Don’t  yank  your  fly  away  before  you 
feel  ’em  on  the  line.  Take  it  easy.  Most 
times,  a trout’ll  hook  himself.  He  will 
if  he  means  business.  He’ll  poke  his 
head  down  toward  the  bottom  with  the 
fly  in  his  jaw.” 

“But  suppose  they  don’t  mean  busi- 
ness?” 

“Then  don’t  waste  another  cast  with 
the  same  fly.  Try  a smaller  size,  same 
pattern.” 

That  was  fifteen  years  ago.  After 
that  bit  of  advice  I watched  the  Old 


Man  more  closely  whenever  I had  a 
chance.  Every  spring  I used  to  see 
him  at  least  once  a week  on  my  fav- 
orite trout  stream.  But  a couple  of 
seasons  back  I noticed  a gradual  change 
taking  place  in  him.  He  cussed  a little 
less  in  a weaker  voice,  fished  more 
slowly,  and  sometimes  took  time  out  to 
sit  on  the  bank.  If  anything,  his  score 
was  just  as  high,  but  age  was  creep- 
ing up  on  him.  And  there  was  some- 
thing else. 

Long  since,  in  fact  years  ago,  he’d 
found  it  too  easy  to  reach  his  daily 
limit  when  there  were  trout  to  be 
caught.  To  him,  success  was  no  longer 
something  to  be  attained  by  hard  work. 
He’d  reached  it  in  those  long-ago  days 
when  I’d  first  started  fly-fishing  and 
the  last  time  I talked  with  him — just 
last  season,  it  was — I knew  from  the 
unhappy  tone  of  his  voice  that  his  suc- 
cess was  tinged  with  regret. 

Maybe  that’s  the  way  it  is  with 
success.  The  goal  seems  far  ahead  and 
most  of  us  never  reach  it,  but  never- 
theless we  keep  striving.  And  if  it 
comes,  as  it  did  to  Old  Man  Horton, 
we  lose  our  enthusiasm. 

When  I saw  him  last  year,  though 
he  was  still  able  to  conquer  his  in- 
firmities and  wade  a trout  stream,  he 
seemed  content  to  spend  most  of  his 
evenings  sitting  comfortably  against  a 
tree.  From  there  he’d  watch  the  rises 
and  leaps  of  trout,  and  chuckle  at  the 
efforts  of  less  skillful  anglers.  He  gave 
advice  only  when  asked,  and  then 
somewhat  reluctantly  as  though  his 
words  of  wisdom  might  encourage  too 
much  killing. 

In  a way,  I think  the  Old  Man’s  suc- 
cess was  just  too  much  for  him.  No 
doubt  he’d  lost  the  snap  and  pep  of 
enthusiasm  due  to  advancing  age.  That 
might  explain  his  slowness,  but  it 
wouldn’t  explain  almost  a complete  loss 
of  desire  to  fish.  Perhaps,  being  so  ex- 
pert, he  missed  the  fun  of  calculating  to 
a nicety  the  exact  instant  to  strike  a 
rising  fish.  I like  to  think  that  his  re- 
flexes were  so  finely  adjusted  that  even 
if  he  tried  to  lose  on  a strike  he 
couldn’t  have  controlled  himself. 

After  all,  success  in  striking  at  the 
right  instant  does  seem  to  be  a matter 
of  reflex  action.  You’re  all  set,  the  line 
is  fairly  taut  with  not  too  much  slack, 
and  then  the  trout  suddenly  rises  to 
your  fly.  If  you’re  just  beginning  to 
fly  fish,  your  first  impulse  is  to  strike 
sharply  just  as  the  splash  of  the  rising 
fish  comes.  You  can’t  seem  to  control 
that  tense  nervousness  that  snaps  into 
premature  action.  But  if  you’ve  had  a 
little  more  experience,  you  wait  a sec- 
ond while  the  trout  is  taking  your 


fly  down,  then  take  up  slack  smoothly 
and  quickly  by  raising  the  rod.  You’ve 
learned  that  when  you  feel  the  fish 
on,  an  extra  inch  or  so  of  straighten- 
ing up  the  rod  hand  usually  seems  all 
that’s  necessary  to  set  the  hook.  Strik- 
ing deliberately,  not  hastily,  is  the 
secret. 

But  it’s  probably  true  that  by  the 
time  a trout  fisherman  has  gone  through 
a thousand  instances  of  striking  a rising 
fish  he’s  acquired  such  an  exact  habit 
that  the  thought  seldom  enters  his 
mind  how  he  does  it.  There  seems  to 
be  a sureness,  perhaps  an  instinct  in 
the  method  of  every  expert  trout 
angler  that  rises  above  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  motion  in  striking. 

Maybe  the  psychologists  would  call 
it  the  acquisition  of  conditioned  re- 
flexes; possibly  an  impulse  transmitted 
into  action  by  the  subconscious  mind. 
I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  But  I do  know 
that  if  I ever  learn  to  be  as  success- 
ful as  Old  Man  Horton,  I’ll  probably 
lose  my  taste  for  trout  fishing  and  sit 
on  the  bank.  I hope  that  day  never 
comes.  I’m  certain  it  won’t.  Because, 
after  many  years,  I continue  to  miss 
enough  strikes  to  keep  my  interest  at 
fever-pitch  every  spring. 

Old  Man  Horton  probably  didn’t 
know  why  he  cussed  so.  It  was  second 
nature  to  him,  I guess.  But  I also  think 
it  was  because  his  was  a fatal  success. 


MODERN  LINES 
AND  LEADERS 

( From  page  5) 


ing  a can  of  line  cleaner  should  be 
carried  and  at  intervals  a little  of  it 
rubbed  with  finger  and  thumb  along 
the  usable  length  of  the  leader  and 
line,  then  wiped  off  with  a felt  pad. 
It  will  help  either  a floating  or  a sink- 
ing line  to  retain  all  those  qualities 
the  makers  build  into  their  synthetic 
lengths.  Some  manufacturers  suggest 
using  a line  dressing,  not  to  aid  the  line 
in  buoyancy,  but  to  lubricate  it  so  it 
will  shoot  with  ease  through  the  rod 
guides. 

The  day  of  the  old  style  line  is 
definitely  gone  and  synthetics  now  rule 
the  fishing  pools! 


RENEW  YOUR  ANGLER 
SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY! 
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ANGLING  BOOKS  REVIEWED 

By  G.  Herndon  Schneider 


“As  Mr.  Trout  Likes  ’em”  by  Art 
Clark,  is  a most  fitting  companion  little 
booklet  on  trout  fishing  to  Mr.  Clark’s 
previous  effort,  “Spin  Plugging  for 
Freshwater  Bass”  previously  reviewed 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  These  two 
small  volumes  might  well  become 
swallowed  up  in  the  angler’s  library  if 
he  has  quite  a few  on  the  bookshelf 
because  of  their  pocket-size. 

Yet,  the  booklets  were  designed  first, 
sturdily  in  construction  to  stand  a 
beating  while  reposing  in  the  angler’s 
fishing  jacket,  then  for  brevity  but 
meaty  in  reference  material  to  meet 
the  angler’s  streamside  needs  for  in- 
formation at  any  given  time  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  feature 
of  Mr.  Clark’s  works  is  that  they 
are  slanted  and  written  for  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  and  directed  to  Penn- 
sylvania streams  and  stream  conditions. 
Further,  “As  Mr.  Trout  Likes  ’em” 
gives  out  with  “down  to  water”  flies  in 
local  streams  and  leaves  out  all  the 
usual  mumbo  jumbo  about  flies  and 
lures  that  have  little  value.  It  is  the 
only  way  we  can  see  how  Mr.  Clark 
managed  to  jam  so  much  information 
on  how  to  snag  trout  in  so  few  pages. 
If  you  wish  just  the  facts,  son,  just  the 
facts,  we  recommend  getting  in  touch 
with  Mr.  William  Arthur  Clark,  the 
author,  532  Strathmore  Road,  Haver- 
town,  Pa.  for  a copy  by  mail  at  $2.00, 
$1.85  at  your  tackle  or  book  store. 

Jjc  J*C  >$c 

“The  Book  of  Wild  Pets,”  by  Clif- 
ford B.  Moore  (Charles  T.  Branford 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — $5.95)  definitely 
fills  a vacancy  in  volumes  on  outdoor 
life  for  those  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory. The  material  has  been  gathered 
from  many  sources  by  the  author,  an 
authority  in  the  field  of  zoology  in  his 
own  right.  Every  field  conceivably  of 
interest  to  the  amateur  naturalist  is 
covered,  from  the  keeping  and  rear- 
ing of  various  insects,  through  ter- 
rarium and  aquarium  specimens,  rep- 
tiles, and  on  to  the  larger  birds  and 
animals.  This  volume  will  be  a great 
help  to  teachers  and  beginners  alike, 
written  as  it  is  in  non- technical  lan- 
guage, but  complete  enough  to  be  a 
course  itself  in  the  interesting  habits 
of  our  native  creatures. 


The  section  on  aquaria,  both  fresh- 
water and  marine  is  very  complete  for 
the  amateur’s  needs,  and  for  the  sports- 
men, the  sections  on  rearing  game 
birds  and  caring  for  our  native  ani- 
mals will  be  both  educational  and  help- 
ful. While  on  the  subject  of  our  native 
animals  and  birds,  it  might  be  well  to 
add  a note  of  discouragement  for  those 
who  insist  on  bringing  home  and  pen- 
ning up  unfortunate  animals  they  do 
not  have  the  knowledge  to  properly 
care  for.  Most  of  the  so-called  orphans 
in  the  wild  that  are  picked  up  by 
sometimes  well-meaning  people,  are 
not  really  in  need  of  assistance  and 
would  do  a lot  better  if  left  to  their 
own  devices  in  their  own  haunts, 
rather  than  being  brought  to  a strange 
world  as  “displaced  persons.”  Children 
in  particular  should  be  taught  by  some- 
one with  a little  more  know-how,  be- 
fore they  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  wild  pets.  This  knowledge  should 
be  gained  by  graduating  slowly  from 
the  easily  cared-for  aquarium  and  ter- 
rarium specimens,  before  attempting 
to  satisfy  the  more  intricate  needs  of 
the  higher  birds  and  animals  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Altogether,  “The  Book  of  Wild  Pets” 
is  both  interesting  and  educational 
reading  and  should  be  a reference 
volume  in  the  library  of  the  natural 
history  student.  Sooner  or  later  nearly 
all  of  us  find  ourselves  willingly  or 
unwillingly  the  foster-parent  of  some 
wild  pet  whose  needs  may  be  a com- 
plete mystery  to  us.  Then  too,  many 
interesting  habits  of  our  wild  creatures 
may  be  studied  in  confinement  if  they 
are  given  intelligent  care  and  manage- 
ment. A worthwhile  book — let’s  hope  it 
alleviates  the  sufferings  of  many  of  our 
misunderstood  wild  pets. 


ANGLING  YESTERYEAR 


20  YEARS  AGO 

The  statewide  watersnake  drive  was 
well  underway  with  many  sportsmen’s 
clubs  participating,  giving  prizes  for 
most  snakes  killed  but  you  had  to  pro- 
duce the  tails  to  collect. 

❖ * * 

H.  N.  White,  J.P.  at  Towanda  re- 
ported catching  a rock  bass.  One  eye 
was  completely  out  but  the  fish  ap- 
peared healthy  in  every  way.  Mr. 
White  picked  up  the  fish  and  found, 
to  his  amazement,  the  eye  on  the  other 
side  the  head  also  gone  and  there  was 
a hole  extending  thru  the  head  from 
eye  to  eye  anyone  could  see  clear 
through.  No  other  injury  was  noticed 
on  the  fish.  Mr.  White,  however,  took 
the  fish  to  town  so  his  friends  couldn’t 
accuse  him  of  seeing  things! 

^ ^ 

The  catchin’  wasn’t  so  good  for 
George  Dewey  of  Williamsport  so  he 
dropped  his  rod  on  the  bank  and  did 
a little  stream  improvement  work. 
While  engrossed  in  these  efforts  one 
of  the  cows  in  the  meadow  calmly 
munched  and  swallowed  the  hook  and 
part  of  the  line.  Anyone  for  disgorging 
a cow? 

^ ^ ^ 

15  YEARS  AGO 

The  Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association  sponsored  a “Worm  Can 
Quiz.”  They  had  someone  get  inside 
a man-sized  can  and  promenade  in 
downtown  Lancaster.  The  can  had  big 
white  letters,  “Worm  Can  Quiz”  and 
so  aroused  the  curiosity  of  shoppers, 
many  stopped  the  can  asking  “what 

goes?”  They  were  in  turn  quizzed 

on  anything  from  “what’s  the  differ- 
ence between  a frog  and  a toad”  to 
“have  you  had  your  supper?”  If  the 
answer  to  the  latter  was  no,  the  man 
in  the  can  served  strips  of  Lebanon 
bologna. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Ontelaunee  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
added  to  their  original  club  ground 

acreage  by  purchasing  the  former 
Turner  property  at  the  foot  of  Blue 
Mountain. 

* * ❖ 

Fish  Commission  stocking  trucks 
were  finding  it  impossible  to  reach 
many  streams  because  roads  leading 
to  them  were  under  6 to  8 feet  of 
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snow.  The  Commission  was  forced  to 
continue  stocking  after  April  15  while 
roads  cleared. 

:jt  :js 

While  war  clouds  were  gathering, 
Dr.  Don  S.  Leet  of  Pittsburgh  reported 
that  his  wife,  while  vacationing  at 
Findley  Lake,  came  upon  a chipmunk 
and  a frog  locked  in  a deadly  tussle, 
kicking  and  clawing  each  other  until  an 
approaching  car  frightened  the  chip- 
munk up  into  a tree  when  hostilities 
ceased. 

* =s=  H= 

The  Angler  carried  the  slogan  . . . 
“On  Opening  Day  . . . may  conscience 
dictate  a sportsmen’s  creel.” 

Hs  sfc  % 

10  YEARS  AGO 

After  the  Angler  published  photos 

of  Faris  Barnhart,  prominent  York 

sportsman,  assisting  in  stocking  trout, 
he  received  a letter  from  Pvt.  Charles 
E.  Bowers  from  somewhere  in  England 
who  saw  the  photo.  Charlie  wrote  . . . 
“Barney,  I wish  you  could  see  the 
trout  streams  over  here.  Clear  as  a 
bell  running  straight  through  the 
towns.  Nobody  dumps  or  throws  refuse 
into  them.  Here,  though,  only  the 
wealthy  sportsmen  are  allowed  to  fish 
them.” 

He  * * 

A new  plan  was  advanced  at  Pyma- 
tuning  Dam  to  prevent  the  killing  of 
fish  drawn  through  the  outlet  gate. 

Engineers  were  arranging  to  release 
water  from  surface  of  the  dam  in- 

stead of  the  bottom  as  in  the  past. 

* * * 

Back  cover  of  the  Angler  quoted 
. . . “A  boy  around  the  house  is  a 
pain  in  the  neck  . . . but,  ...  a pain 
in  the  heart  when  he’s  not  around” 


Pioneer  fishermen  who  failed  to  real- 
ize the  value  of  the  American  sturgeon 
deprived  Pennsylvania  of  the  chance 
to  build  up  an  American  Caviar  in- 
dustry. 

J.  W.  Sheibley,  of  Landisburg,  Perry 
County,  and  the  late  Henry  K.  Deisher, 
of  Kutztown,  Berks  County,  as  au- 
thorities, said  “there  was  no  finer, 
gamier  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  than 
the  sturgeon,  which  was  ignominiously 
wasted  by  our  early  fishermen,  in  the 
belief  that  sturgeon  destroyed  shad  and 
Susquehanna  salmon. 

“These  early  fishermen  hauled  the 
sturgeon  from  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
tributaries  in  nets  and  literally  threw 
them  away  to  die  or  sold  them  by  the 
wagon  load  for  a mere  trifle  as  fer- 
tilizer. This  wanton  destruction  went 
on  while  the  pioneer  fishermen  were 
ignorant  of  the  two  dollar  a pound 
price  in  Europe  for  sturgeon  roe  or 
caviar. 

“Captain  Cecil  Clay,  an  early 
Susquehanna  naturalist,  noted  the 
resemblance  of  the  Susquehanna  stur- 
geon roe  or  eggs  to  the  European 
caviar  or  European  sturgeon  eggs,  and 
predicted  a prosperous  business  for 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  if  they  would 
conserve  the  sturgeon  and  market  the 
eggs  or  roe  as  Susquehanna  Caviar. 

“Other  experts  also  predicted  a 
fortune  could  be  made  if  the  Susque- 
hanna sturgeon  eggs  or  roe  were  salted 
and  marketed  as  American  Caviar. 

“The  sturgeon  swam  up  the  Susque- 
hanna River  and  entered  the  river’s 
creek  tributaries  to  spawn.  These 
spawning  streams  included  the  Codorus 
in  York  county,  the  Yellow  Breeches, 
York  and  Cumberland  counties,  the 
Conodoguinet  in  Cumberland  county 
and  Sherman’s  Creek  in  Perry  county. 

“In  spawning  the  eggs  or  roe  were 
carefully  scooped  up  by  misguided 
anglers  and  commercial  fishermen  who 
threw  them  away  to  decrease  the 
sturgeon  in  the  belief  that  the  fish 
was  an  enemy  of  the  shad  and  the 
salmon. 

“However,  later  fish  culturists  have 
made  studies  which  indicate  that  the 
Sturgeon  fed  on  snails,  crawfish  and 
insect  larvae  and  even  wheat  and  corn 
discarded  from  mills  along  the  streams. 

“The  early  abundance  of  sturgeon 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  its  subsequent  elimina- 


STURGEON are  still  snagged  in  Lake 
Erie.  This  76'/2  pound,  5 foot  4 inch 
fish  was  reported  by  the  Angler 
several  years  ago  taken  by  Clarence 
Colburn  of  Harbor  Creek,  Pa.  It 
sold  at  $1.45  per  pound  in  the  New 
York  market. 


tion  is  another  tragic  chapter  in  the 
story  of  man’s  wasteful  destruction  of 
life  in  this  country. 

“Around  1873  the  sturgeon  showed 
signs  of  diminishing  in  numbers, 
when  they  were  subjected  to  whole- 
sale slaughter.  They  were  taken 
abundantly  in  nets  and  roughly  gaffed 
with  hooks.  Then  they  were  either 
thrown  back  into  the  water  mortally 
wounded  or  cast  on  the  ground  to 
die,  after  which  they  were  used  as 
fertilizer. 

"Old  timers  tell  of  some  mighty 
sturgeons  caught  in  the  Susquehanna 
near  Harrisburg.  A 57  V2  inch  sturgeon 
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weighing  47  pounds  dressed  at  22 
pounds  and  the  roe  weighed  almost  12 
pounds.  A 39  inch  sturgeon  weighed 
14  pounds  when  caught.  There  was  one 
report  of  109-pound  sturgeon. 

"Of  course  today  there  would  be 
little  or  no  caviar  business  for  Penn- 
sylvania. The  development  of  power 
dams  in  the  lower  Susquehanna  made 
an  insurmountable  barrier  for  the  shad 
and  salmon  which  no  longer  are  found 
north  of  the  dams.  And  these  dams 
would  have  stopped  the  spawning 
migrations  of  the  sturgeon  as  well. 

“But  until  the  coming  of  power 
dams  Pennsylvania  might  have  had  a 
flourishing  American  caviar  industry”. 


— Conservation  Cartoons  from  Natl.  Assoc,  of  Secondary  School  Principles 

— (Copyrighted  G.  E.  Damon) 


Fly  Rods  lor  Trout 

By  HAROLD  H.  GORMAN 


1 LOOKED  at  the  rod.  It  was  beauti- 
ful. The  cork  grip  just  the  right 
length;  the  ferrules  and  guides  care- 
fully gunmetalled;  the  windings  perf- 
ectly matched.  But  it  was  only  five 
feet  six  inches — shorter  than  I was. 

My  friend,  who  had  made  it  for 
me  said  it  weighed  less  than  an  ounce 
and  a half. 

“Just  the  thing  to  use  on  those 
smaller  Pennsylvania  trout  streams.” 
I was  frankly  skeptical.  In  fact,  so 
much  so  that  for  a month,  I did  no 
more  than  look  at  it  and  admire  it, 
contenting  myself  with  my  Leonard  or 
Hardy  on  my  trouting  trips.  Then, 
one  evening,  I had  a telephone  call — 
an  invitation  from  my  friend  to  ac- 
company him  that  weekend  and  fish 
several  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  test  must  be  made. 

That  night,  I selected  my  lightest 
reel,  divided  a double-tapered  line  in 
half,  backed  it  with  a small  level  line 
and  wound  it  on  the  spool.  When  about 
twenty-five  feet  of  the  line  was  stripped 
through  the  guides  of  the  new  rod, 
the  point  of  equilibrium  was  fairly 
close  to  the  further  end  of  the  grip. 
That  should  be  a good  balance  for  an 
easy  cast.  Then  I made  up  some  seven- 
foot,  fast- tapered  leaders  with  rather 
long  5x  tippets.  These,  and  an  assort- 


ment of  flies  running  from  14  to  18, 
“plus”  optimism,  completed  my  kit. 

On  Saturday  morning,  during  our 
ride  out,  I fortunately  received  some 
instruction  relating  to  short  rods.  My 
friend  had  been  using  one  that  meas- 
ured just  six  and  a half  feet. 

“Sure  it’s  harder  to  cast.  Your  fore-- 
arm  is  really  part  of  the  rod.  I know 
that  violates  those  rules  laid  down  in 
the  books  about  keeping  your  arm 
against  your  side.  That  may  be  all 
right  for  a beginner,  but  no  one  at 
all  skilled  in  casting  allows  himself  to 
be  restricted  by  such  rules.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  make  the  tip  whip  through 
the  air  so  you  can  drop  the  line  where 
you  want  to.  With  some  care  you  can 
do  that  with  your  arm  raised.  I know 
it’s  harder,  but  try  it.  You’ll  be  sur- 
prised how  soon  you  get  onto  it.” 

I did.  I’m  afraid  I didn’t  do  so  well 
at  the  start,  but  I stuck  to  it.  By  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  I was  making 
reputable  casts  of  30  feet.  Since  then 
I have  been  able  to  increase  this 
somewhat,  although  I am  far  from  an 
expert  caster.  And  that’s  enough.  Ex- 
cept on  broad  rivers,  eighty  percent  of 
your  fish  will  be  taken  within  30 
feet — no  matter  how  far  a cast  you 
can  make. 

Now  I am  a strong  advocate  of  a 
short  light  rod.  It  has  three  distinct 


advantages  on  a small  stream.  You 
aren’t  hung  up  in  trees  and  bushes  as 
often.  You  can  cast  longer  without 
tiring.  And,  most  important,  the  smaller 
trout  found  in  these  brooks  give  you 
a better  fight.  You  don’t  dare  horse 
them  in.  If  you’re  a sportsman  and 
not  a meat  fisherman,  that’s  what 
you  want  isn’t  it? 

Since  the  time  of  Izaak  Walton, 
there  has  been  a constant  movement 
toward  shorter  and  shorter  trout  rods. 
In  his  time  a rod — or  should  I call  it 
a pole — ran  from  15  to  18  feet  long. 
And  weight — well,  Sir  Launcelot  could 
have  used  it  for  jousting.  Century  after 
century  the  rod  has  shrunk.  By  1900, 
nine  and  a half  foot  rods  were  freely 
advertised.  Today,  Mills,  Orvis,  and 
others,  specialize  in  eight-footers. 

This  trend  is  only  part  of  the  larger 
tendency  toward  lighter  and  lighter 
tackle  generally.  Not  only  rods,  but 
lines,  leaders  and  reels  are  smaller. 
Fishermen  are  now  casting  for  and 
landing  tarpon  of  60  pounds  or  more 
on  ordinary  freshwater  bass  casting 
outfits.  Thirty-pound  permit  are  boated 
with  15  pound  test  lines,  and  the  fast 
swimming  bonefish  are  being  taken 
on  light-spinning,  or  fly  rods. 

Industrial  advance  has,  of  course, 
made  this  possible.  New  material — 
bamboo,  steel  and  glass  for  rods,  alumi- 
num, chromium  and  alloys  for  fer- 
rules, guides  and  reels,  and  nylon  for 
lines  and  leader — fashioned  under  new 
and  improved  techniques,  have  pro- 
duced tackle  which  no  one  dreamed 
of  only  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Not 
until  our  time  has  light  equipment 
been  available.  Why  shouldn’t  we  take 
advantage  of  it? 

In  recent  years,  I have  heard  old- 
timers  hearkening  back  to  the  good 
old  days  when  streams  abounded  in 
big  trout- — native  trout,  too,  not  those 
weak  hatchery  fish — and  a fisherman 
could  really  go  out  and  get  something 
worth  while.  Their  complaints  are 
aimed  at  our  civilization,  which  has 
ruined  fishing  of  this  kind. 

Well,  it  may  be  true  that  civiliza- 
tion has  ruined  that  kind  of  fishing. 
But  don’t  we  have  something  in  its 
place — the  opportunity  to  fish  after 
a few  hours’  drive,  smaller  streams 
where  trout  con  be  quietly  stalked  and 
located  with  the  aid  of  polaroid  glasses, 
hooked  after  a well-placed,  if  not  far- 
off  cast,  and  played  skillfully  on  deli- 
cate equipment  that  gives  to  even  a 
smaller  fish  a fair  chance  of  escape? 

I,  for  one,  am  content  with  what 
civilization  has  brought.  If  others  use 
the  short  rods  in  the  manner  indicated, 
I believe  they  will  agree. 
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Maintaining  Mounted  Fish 


From  Outdoor  Photographers  League 


coatings  from  building  up  in  noticeable 
layers. 

Most  fragile  are  the  thin  membranes 
and  spines  composing  the  fins  of  the 
trophy.  Special  care  should  be  exer- 
cised when  painting  these  portions  and 
an  extra  coat  of  varnish  will  help 
immeasurably  to  preserve  these  details. 
This  same  holds  true  for  gill  plates, 
teeth,  lips  and  eyes. 

Light  from  brightly  lit  lamps  serves 
as  a bleaching  agent,  fading  the  orig- 
inal colors  of  the  fish.  The  reds  fade 
into  dull  pinks,  creams  bleach  into 
chalky  whites  and  dark  green  colors 
fade  into  bronze  tints.  Oil  colors,  when 
applied  sparingly,  will  give  new  color 
to  the  trophy  and  keep  it  as  colorful 
as  the  day  it  came  to  the  angler’s  net. 

The  plaque  also  needs  refinishing. 
When  this  background  becomes  dull, 
remove  all  trace  of  dust,  then  coat 
with  varnish  or  polish  briskly  with 
furniture  wax. 

Those  who  have  found  a fish  worthy 
of  mounting  will  agree  that  it  is  worth 
a few  moments  helping  the  trophy  to 
maintain  its  fresh,  life-like  qualities 
throughout  the  years. 


MOUNTED  trophies  of  fish  anglers 
were  able  to  successfully  land 
are  priceless  decorations  to  add  to  the 
walls  of  the  cabin  or  home.  For  with 
them  are  also  preserved  the  happy 
moments  along  the  stream.  But  too  fre- 
quently, after  years  have  passed,  what 
originally  was  a beautifully  mounted 
trout  or  bass  turns  into  a wrinkled, 
shrunken  and  bleached  trophy  that  has 
lost  much  of  its  appeal.  Hanging  against 


the  wall  for  years  exposed  to  artificial 
heat,  light  and  dust  will  have  this 
effect  unless,  of  course,  sportsmen  take 
some  precautionary  measures. 

Restoration  and  maintenance  of  these 
trophies  includes  dusting  the  surface 
with  a feather  or  soft  brush  and  paint- 
ing the  fish  with  clear  shellac  or 
varnish.  This  should  be  repeated  every 
few  years.  Both  shellac  and  varnish 
should  be  thinned  to  prevent  repeated 
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wouldn't  wrap  that  line  around  your  finger  if  I were  you, 
Buddy! " 


APRIL — 1955 


FISHING  LINES 

Compiled  by  Dick  Stedler 

“After  all,  good  company  is 
half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the 
fishing  trip.” 

— Arthur  R.  MacDougall. 

OK,  Mac,  but  let’s  get  to  the 
second  half! 

“Who  lying  in  the  sun  can  be 
bitter?” — Stuart  Chase. 

Who  but  a guy  lyin’  in  poison 
ivy?” 

* * * 

“To  rough  it,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  is  to  lie  down  every 
night  with  the  ground  for  a mat- 
tress, a bundle  of  faggots  for  a 
pillow,  and  the  stars  for  a cov- 
erlet. To  sleep  in  a tent  is  semi- 
luxury, and  tainted  with  too 
much  effeminacy  to  suit  the 
ardor  of  a first-rate  'Rough’ 
James  T.  Fields. 

Mattress  of  ground,  faggots  for 
a pillow  . . . sounds  downright 
uncomfortable! 

* * * 

“This  fishing  business  is  simple 
. . . all  you  have  to  do  is  get  there 
yesterday  when  the  fish  were 
biting.” — Hamilton  Clay,  Jr. 

How  true! 
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FISHIN’  SEASON’S  HERE! 

There’s  a tang  in  the  air — 

It’s  the  First  Day  of  Spring! 
Though  the  woodland’s  still  bare. 
There’s  a blue  bird  a-wing, 

And  the  call  of  the  trail 
Is  too  strong  to  resist — 

This  time  we’ll  not  fail; 

Let’s  be  off  for  that  tryst 
With  the  wily  old  trout 
That  escaped  one  and  all — 

Say,  do  you  recall 
How  he  jauntily  flouted 
Each  lure — how  adept ! 

How  his  jeweled  sides  flashed 
In  the  sun  as  he  leapt? 

And  the  nights  that  we  star-gazed 
Beneath  pine  and  oak 
While  talk  of  The  Future 
Arose  with  the  smoke 
Of  our  embering  fire? 

How  fragrance  of  bacon 
Announced  it  was  dawn? — 

Oh,  take  reminiscing! 

It’s  time  to  go  fishing — 

Come  on! 
Marion  Doyle. 


LIKES  MR.  WOLF’S  ARTICLE 


Dear  Sir: 

Here’s  my  dollar  for  12  more  issues 
of  pleasurable  reading. 

I really  enjoyed  W.  T.  Patterson’s 
"A  Good  Troutin’  Bet.”  It  was  filled 
with  all  the  details  I’d  need  to  make  a 
trip  out  there.  The  map  was  great!  It 
gave  me  a better  idea  of  the  locale 
and  helped  me  choose  the  right  topo- 
graphicals.  Let’s  see  more  articles  on 
this  line. 

Bill  Wolf’s  article  on  Pollution  was 
very  enlightening.  I have  had  many 
discussions  with  my  buddies  on  the 
matter  and  they  always  painted  a pic- 
ture of  the  poor  fisherman  being  forced 
to  give  up  his  trout  streams  to  indus- 
try and  dam  builders.  Being  a fisher- 
man, I agreed  with  them  but  I still 
felt  there  was  something  we  all  over- 
looked. Well,  Mr.  Wolf  has  shown  me. 
We  fishermen  have  been  harboring  the 
idea  the  streams  are  first  and  fore- 
most for  fishing.  As  Mr.  Wolf  states  . . . 
‘Before  fishing  comes  a multitude  of 
water  uses  necessary  for  our  state 
economy  and  public  health.”  Thanks 
to  Bill  Wolf  for  opening  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  there  is  more  than  one  side 
to  the  problem  of  pollution. 

Now  may  I ask  you  for  a tale  of 
the  Brodheads  to  be  told  in  a future 
issue  of  the  Angler.  Why  not  dig  up 


a history  of  the  Delaware  like  you  did 
on  the  Susquehanna?  Tell  the  readers 
about  the  restoration  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. I take  the  east  river  drive  every 
day  to  work  and  believe  me,  the  ugly 
duckling  has  turned  into  a swan. 

Richard  Garrity. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We’ll  get  a tale  of  the  Brodheads 
into  the  mill,  Mr.  Garrity,  and  try  to 
dig  up  a Delaware  historical  piece.  We 
did  run  a piece  on  the  Delaware  by 
Don  Shiner  in  a past  issue,  likewise 
a bit  on  the  Schuylkill.  For  your 
further  information  we  do  have  a story 
on  fishing  the  newly  dry  cleaned 
Schuylkill  and  hope  to  present  it  soon. 
See  Lehigh  Canal  story  in  this  issue. 

SOFTSHELLED  CRAYFISH 

511  W.  14th  Street, 

Tyrone,  Penna. 

March  2,  1955. 

Dear  Sir: 

I read  an  article  in  your  magazine 
which  indicates  that  Arthur  Phar  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  would  like  some  in- 
formation on  crayfish. 

I never  read  anything  to  the  effect 
that  you  can  change  a hardshell  cray- 
fish into  a softshell  crayfish  but  you 
can  try  this.  Catch  the  hardshelled  ones 
and  feed  them  parts  of  fish  until  they 
change  and  become  softshelled.  Then 
place  the  softshelled  ones  in  distilled 
water  or  process  the  water  in  some 
way  so  it  will  take  out  the  lime.  This 
is  what  gives  them  their  hard  shells. 
Keep  them  in  this  processed  water  un- 
til you  are  ready  to  use  them  and  you 
should  be  able  to  have  your  soft- 
shelled crayfish  when  you  want  them. 

The  above  information  I gleaned 
from  reference  books  on  the  subject.  It 
may  be  worth  a try. 

Oris  Johnson. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

Anybody  else  have  information  on 
how  to  get  softshells  from  hardshells? 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
CATCH  MORE  TROUT 

KILL  LESS! 


ANGLER  ARTICLES  FOR  YOUTHS 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  $2  for  a two-year  re- 
newal to  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Let  me  say  it  is  a very  fine  maga- 
zine and  I give  credit  for  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  articles.  One  thing  I 
like  is  the  interest  given  the  younger 
generation  ...  to  teach  them  real 
sportsmanship. 

I used  to  play  golf  and  could  drive 
a ball  200  yards.  It  was  a thrill  but  it 
never  equalled  the  strike  of  a bass. 

Hiram  S.  Kremer. 
Mechanicsburg,  R.  D.,  Pa. 

The  welfare  of  our  young  folks  is 
everybody’s  business,  Mr.  Kremer.  We 
hope,  in  our  own  humble  way,  to  add 
much  to  their  welfare  and  training  in 
life  through  good  sportsmanship  in  not 
only  fishing  but  in  everything  they  do. 
The  outdoors  is  a great  teacher  for 
any  youth  . . . promoting  respect,  not 
only  for  the  creatures  of  field  and 
stream  but  a respect  and  honor  for 
human  welfare  and  kindness.  It’s  often 
difficult  to  behave  like  a gentleman 
whether  in  angling  or  in  any  other 
phase  of  this  mixed-up  everyday  life 
of  ours.  But  . . . we  can  try! 

BREAD  N’  BUTTER  LETTER 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Angler  is  consistently  coming 
up  with  surprise  articles,  articles  which 
are  informative  and  different  much  like 
Mr.  Wolf’s  excellent  discussion  on 
“Pollution”  and  Dr.  Myers’  “Birth  of 
Pennsylvania  Streams.”  Such  distin- 
guished articles  are  worthy  of  space  in 
any  top  national  magazine.  Written  so 
anyone  can  understand  what  the  writer 
is  getting  at,  they  help  educate  we 
readers  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
conservation.  Good  material,  variety, 
your  magazine  is  a thoroughly  profes- 
sional job. 

Jayson  Detweiler. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thank  ye,  Mr.  Detweiler. 

TOP  OF  THE  LIST 

Dear  Editor: 

Mr.  Wolf’s  article  on  Pollution  cer- 
tainly opened  my  eyes  to  the  compli- 
cated problems  still  to  be  solved.  It 
was  tops  in  information  and  common, 
sense,  and  it  makes  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  a must  on  my  reading  list. 

Daniel  Lapchik. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

So  happy  to  be  at  the  top  of  some- 
body’s list. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

— Cordially  Invites  You  To  Visit  — 

- Fisherman's  Paradise  - 

SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT  - CENTRE  COUNTY 


FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVER  FOR  WONDERFUL  TROUT  FISHING 


SEASON  OPENS  MAY  13 — CLOSES  JULY  16 

(Both  Dates  Inclusive) 

AMPLE  FREE  PARKING  SPACE.  BRING  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY  FOR  AN  UNFORGETTABLE  OUT- 
DOOR ADVENTURE! 

— PLAN  A TRIP  TODAY  — 

(See  Regulations  Below) 


Fisherman's  Paradise  Regulations 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS— SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT— SEASON  1955 

1.  OPEN  SEASON — May  13th  to  July  16th.  both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  OPEN — from  8:00  A.M.  to  8 P.M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  or  until  Klaxon  is  sounded. 

3.  ALL  ANGLERS  MUST  PERSONALLY  REGISTER  BEFORE  FISHING  AND  PERSONALLY  CHECK  OUT  AND 
RETURN  IDENTIFICATION  BUTTON  BEFORE  LEAVING  PROJECT,  NO  SUNDAY  FISHING. 

4.  FISH  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  ANGLER  MUST  BE  DISPLAYED  AND  CHECKED  AT  REGISTRATION 
BOOTH  WHEN  CHECKING  INTO  PROJECT.  FISH  NOT  SO  REGISTERED  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  HAV- 
ING BEEN  CAUGHT  ON  THE  PROJECT. 

5.  ANGLERS  MUST  PARK  AUTOMOBILES  BEFORE  CHECKING  IN  AND  MUST  CHECK  OUT  BEFORE  RE- 
MOVING AUTOMOBILES  FROM  PARKING  LOT. 

6.  DAILY  LIMIT — Only  ONE  FISH  may  be  killed.  The  Angler  must  stop  fishing  after  ONE  FISH  HAS  BEEN 

KILLED. 

7.  Only  artificial  lures  of  hair  or  feather  construction  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks  with  the  barbs  removed 
may  be  used.  No  spinners  or  swivels  permitted. 

8.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of.  any  live  bait,  angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  or  any  other  bait,  is  a violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

9.  SIZE  LIMIT — All  fish  caught  from  large  stream  under  10  inches  in  length  and  on  ladies  stream  under  7 inches 
in  length  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

10.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  Fishing  License  will  be  permitted  to  fish  five  days  during  the  season. 

11.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the  property  is  prohibited  as  all  fish  must  be  weighed  when  checking  out. 

12.  POSITIVELY  NO  WADING — in  the  stream  for  any  purpose  permitted. 

13.  Sinkers  or  lures  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  2BB  Shot  are  permitted.  No  casting  or  spinning  outfits  permitted. 

14.  Feeding  fish  PROHIBITED  except  on  Sunday. 

15.  Assisting  in  hooking  or  landing  fish  prohibited.  All  foul  hooked  fish  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  stream. 

16.  Violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  be  subject  to  a fine  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  revocation  of  your 
fishing  privilege  on  the  project  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  revocation  of  your  fishing  license. 

If  you  like  this  project  you  can  help  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  by  obeying  these  rules  and  reporting  any  infrac- 
tion to  the  officers. 

Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  as  amended,  provides  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  with  authority  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  angling,  catching  or  removal  of  fish  in  or  from  any  waters  of  this  Com- 
monwealth as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Penalty  for  violation — ($10.00)  for  each  fish  caught,  taken  or  had  in  pos- 
session, contrary  to  these  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  and  in  addition  thereto  may  be  fined  Ten  Dollars  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 


Typical  opening  day  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise 


-photo  by  C.  R.  Nesbitt. 


•THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

WARMLY  INVITES  YOU  AND  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 
TO  TRY  FOR  THAT 

FABULOUS  LUNKER  TROUT  OF  YOUR  DREAMS 

AT 

FISHERMANS  PARADISE 

SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT — CENTRE  COUNTY 


SEASON  NOW  OPEN 
Closes  July  16 


Plenty  of  Free  Parking  Space— Plenty  of  Trout 
PLAN  TO  GO  SOON! 


(See  Regulations  on  Inside  Back  Cover) 
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Ifs  Harvey' 


FISH  COMMISSION  truck  arrives  from  Bellefonte  hatchery 
with  brook,  rainbow  and  lake  trout  consigned  for  the 
lake.  Greeters,  in  force,  were  on  hand  to  assist  in 
the  stocking. 


HARVEY’S  LAKE  located  in  north  central 
Luzerne  county,  covers  an  area  of  658 
acres,  second  largest  natural  lake  in 
Pennsylvania. 


DURING  the  recent  spring  months 
the  fleet  of  especially  equipped 
trucks  operated  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission was  busy  hauling  tons  of  trout 
to  the  net  work  of  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania. One  of  these  highway  tankers 
speeding  from  the  Bellefonte  hatchery 
arrived  at  Harvey’s  Lake  in  Luzerne 
County  during  the  latter  part  of  March. 
It  contained  a select  group  of  600 
lake  trout  among  a shipment  of  brook 
and  rainbows  to  bring  the  total  to 
22,000  trout  stocked  in  this  particular 
lake  this  spring.  These  lake  trout  pro- 
vided a special  interest  for  fishermen. 

This  eventful  lake  trout  stocking 
actually  began  back  in  1951  when  a 
survey  team  from  the  Fish  Commission, 
including  Gordon  Trembley,  Ed.  West- 
lake,  Kenn  Buss  and  DeWayne  Camp- 
bell, visited  this  second  largest  natural 
lake  in  Pennsylvania.  The  group  spent 
the  best  part  of  June  that  year  testing 
the  water,  studying  plant  life  and  sur- 
veying the  fish  population  for  a report 
on  the  Fishery  Resources  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  other  things  they  found 
the  prevailing  depths  of  Harvey’s  Lake 
were  50  to  100-feet  and  the  oxygen 
content  excellent  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities, a rare  finding  in  lakes  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Because  of  the  relatively  low 
temperature  of  the  water,  conditions 
principally  unfavorable  for  bass  and 
other  warm  water  species,  this  group 
recommended  rainbow,  brook  and  lake 
trout  be  stocked  on  an  experimental 


basis.  So  successful  was  the  venture 
that  roughly  20,000  have  now  been 
placed  in  the  lake  every  spring.  And 
soon  after  their  report  lake  trout  eggs 
were  obtained  from  an  out  of  state 
hatchery  and  the  lakers  raised  to  suit- 
able size  for  stocking  in  this  body  of 
water. 

Of  course  lake  trout  of  lunker  size 
have  been  in  this  lake  for  half  a cen- 
tury, but  with  the  last  stocking  made  in 
1935  the  fishing  had  fallen  to  low  ebb. 


Though  evidence  found  during  the  sur- 
vey pointed  to  the  fact  that  lake  trout 
have  become  established  to  a degree 
and  natural  reproduction  has  taken 
place,  in  view  of  the  long  hours  of 
fishing  required  to  catch  these  fish,  the 
lake  no  longer  provided  a satisfactory 
return  to  the  anglers. 

It  was  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure 
then  that  Warden  John  Buck  an- 
nounced to  area  fishermen  a shipment 
of  lakers  were  due  to  arrive  at  the  lake 
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Lake  For 


LAKE  TROUT,  10  to  14  inches  were 
stocked.  Sportsmen  were  interested 
in  getting  a glimpse  of  these  fish 
which  range  in  color  from  gray  to 
brown  with  many  orange,  yellow 
and  light-colored  spots. 


Lakers 

By  DON  SHINER 


(Photographs  by  the  Author) 


this  spring.  Their  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  great  assembly  on  hand 
to  greet  the  hatchery  truck  as  it  rolled 
in  at  noon  one  warm  day  this  spring. 
They  knew  the  600  lakers,  10  to  14- 
inches  in  length,  would  soon  give  the 
lake  trout  fishing  that  badly  needed 
shot  in  the  arm.  They  realized  the  Fish 
Commission  had  their  sport  at  heart 
and  the  fishermen  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  Warden  Buck. 

Whenever  you  find  fishing  difficult 
for  a particular  specie,  there  is  al- 
ways one  or  two  experts  to  be  found 
who  constantly  bring  home  the  bacon 
while  the  remainder  of  us  sit  idly 
wondering  why  our  bobbers  do  not 
tip  upward  or  plugs  catch  something 
beside  logs.  At  Harvey’s  Lake,  Bob 
Avery  has  proved  more  than  a match 


for  the  existing  lunker  lake  trout  in 
spite  of  their  relative  scarcity.  His 
regular  catches  for  the  past  13  or  14- 
years  has  kept  cottage  owners  and 
country  folks  buzzing  with  conversa- 
tion, and  especially  last  year  when  he 
made  his  phenomenal  catch  of  three 
big  lake  trout  with  a combined  weight 
of  more  than  27  pounds!  And,  all 
caught  within  an  hour’s  time. 

Local  fishermen  who  saw  him  fish- 
ing from  11  until  2 p.m.  almost  every 
bright  sunny  day  knew  he  trolled  a 
hundred  feet  of  heavy  copper  line 
equipped  with  more  than  a dozen 
swivels  to  prevent  the  lure  twisting 
and  kinking  the  wire.  They  also  knew 
he  used  a home-made  spoon,  patterned 
after  many  of  the  commercially-made 
lures,  that  he  frequently  picked  up  big 
( Please  turn  to  page  8) 
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5 to  6 pound  rainbows  and  walleyes  on 
the  same  rig.  They  saw  him  operate  his 
huge  winch-like  reel  mounted  on  the 
boat  seat  while  maneuvering  a big 
lake  trout  to  his  landing  net.  But  the 
part  they  failed  to  understand,  and 
obviously  the  reason  for  their  catch- 
ing so  few  of  the  lakers,  was  his  end- 
less patience.  Bob  averaged  30  to 
40  hours  of  trolling  for  every  laker 
caught! 

Bob  Avery’s  big  problem  has  always 
been  locating  the  trout.  One  day  they 
may  be  found  in  a shallow  bay,  the 
next  in  the  deepest  channel.  Their 
wandering  was  probably  brought  about 
by  their  search  for  food,  which  usually 
consisted  of  small  yellow  perch  as 
evidenced  by  an  examination  of  those 
caught.  The  lakers  feed  heavily  upon 
these  fish,  consuming  their  fill,  then 
retire  to  deep  water  refusing  to  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  a passing  bait 
or  spoon. 

In  Harvey’s  lake,  like  other  cold, 
deep  bodies  of  water  where  lakers  are 
found,  trolling  is  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  fishing.  One  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  metal  line  is  needed  to 
keep  the  lure  deep,  bouncing  over  the 
rocky  bottom.  Bob’s  pet  lure  is  a big 
shiny  spoon  equipped  with  an  8/0  hook. 
At  times  he  uses  a long  array  of 


FISH  WARDEN  John  Buck,  Luzerne  county  at  right, 
watches  a sportsman  sign  for  the  fish  stocked  in 
the  lake. 


CLOSE-UP  view  of  the  lakers  before 
they  take  up  residence  in  new  home. 
Warden  Buck  at  right  gives  every- 
one a chance  to  scan  contents  of 
the  buckets. 


INTO  THE  DRINK  goes  part  of  600  lake  trout 
consigned  to  Harvey’s  Lake. 
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spinners.  Many  consider  the  latter  a 
more  effective  lake  trout  lure.  This  is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  exceed- 
ingly deep  water.  At  depths  of  50  to 
100-feet  the  water  is  hazy,  dark,  with 
visibility  at  almost  zero.  The  reflected 
light  from  a long  string  of  big  spinners 
is  visible  at  greater  distances.  Secondly, 
the  whirling  blades  create  vibrations 
in  the  water  which  fish  actually  feel 
or  sense  in  sound.  Following  this  string 
of  glittering  blades  is  the  bait,  usually 
a minnow  or  one  or  two  big  dew 
worms.  Once  the  fisherman  is  equipped 
with  this  rig  and  a suitable  metal  line, 
it  is  simply  a matter  of  having  patience 
to  troll  in  various  parts  of  the  lake 
and  eventually  drag  the  lure  in  front  of 
a hungry  trout. 

A lake  trout  hits  with  tremendous 
force,  similar  to  the  sensation  of  the 
line  suddenly  caught  solidly  on  the 
bottom.  Bob  remembers  snagging  one 
a few  years  ago  he  was  unable  to 
lift  from  the  bottom  of  Harvey’s  lake 
with  his  heavy  copper  line.  The  giant 
trout  simply  maneuvered  close  to  the 
bottom  without  giving  the  faintest  hint 
of  tiring.  Finally,  the  hook  broke.  On 
another  occasion  last  year  while  troll- 
ing, Bob  stuck  the  rod  between  the 
slats  on  the  boat  floor.  When  a laker 
struck,  the  rod  pole  vaulted  com- 
pletely over  the  transom.  Rod,  line, 

(Turn  to  page  25) 


BIG  FORKTAILS  taken  by  Bob  Avery  all  but  eclipse 
his  son  Bobby.  The  fish  weighed  about  8%  pounds 
each  or  nearly  27  pounds  combined. 


LAKE  LURE,  one  of  the  best,  is  this  string  of 
spinners  measuring  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  length,  spinner  blades  two  to  six  inches. 
A minnow  is  used  on  the  hook.  Trolling 
patience,  knowledge  of  lake  depth  is  highly 
necessary  for  successful  lake  trout  fishing. 


TROLLING  RIG  favored  by  Mr.  Avery 
is  a large  drum  that  he  mounts  on 
boat  seat.  Here  he  shows  reel 
which  holds  copper  line  and  metal 
spoon. 
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PRESENT  CLUB  HOUSE  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill  fishing 
club  on  banks  of  Delaware  river  not  far  from  Torres- 
dale  where  the  Fish  Commission  maintains  a state 
hatchery. 


America’s  Oiliest  Fishing  Club 


A STATE  Within  A STATE! 


By  J.  HERBERT  WALKER 

Pennsylvania  has  a state  within  a state  . . . the  State  in 
Schuylkill,  unique  fishing  club  organized  in  1 73 2,  in  con- 
tinuous existence  223  years.  Many  changes  have  come 
about  in  two  centuries  but  the  club  has  never  abandoned 
its  purposes  of  good  sportsmanship  and  comradeship. 
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Instituted  May  1st  ! 73 2 


PENNSYLVANIA  has  a state  within  a state — the 
State  in  Schuylkill,  a fishing  club  organized  in 
1732  and  in  continuous  existence  since  that  date. 

The  “State  in  Schuylkill”  entertains  one  day  every 
two  weeks  from  May  until  October  in  its  present 
clubhouse  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  not 
far  from  Torresdale.  It  is  the  scene  of  good  comrade- 
ship and  sportsmanship  among  its  members.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  fishing  club  in  the  English 
speaking  world. 

And  it  is  rather  exclusive — only  a certain  number 
of  members  are  permitted,  but  “apprentices”  are  kept 
in  line  for  membership  whenever  a regular  member 
passes  on  or  retires  from  the  organization.  The  latter 
is  rather  infrequent  in  the  history  of  the  club. 

The  present  membership  consists  of  thirty  persons — 
“active  citizens”  the  State  in  Schuylkill  calls  them— 
and  under  the  by-laws  of  the  organization  only  ten 
apprentices  are  permissible  at  one  time.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  seven  such  apprentices  who  must 
wait  their  turn  for  active  membership  until  vacancies 
exist  in  the  membership  caused  either  by  death  or 
resignation. 

There  are  thirteen  “fishing  days”  each  season  com- 
mencing May  1 and  extending  through  the  first  week 
of  October.  The  “citizens,”  with  the  help  of  the  ap- 
prentices, prepare  all  meals  which  are  served  on  the 
premises. 

The  present  “Governor”  of  the  State  in  Schuylkill 
is  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Geary,  of  Philadelphia. 

Originally  organized  as  "The  Colony  in  Schuylkill” 
by  a few  of  the  original  settlers — many  of  them  emi- 
grants from  the  old  world — the  name  was  later 
changed  to  “Schuylkill  Fishing  Company  of  the  State 
in  Schuylkill.” 

Watson’s  Annals  says:  “The  Colonial  Hall  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  young  colonists  were  held  was  on 
the  estate  of  ‘Eaglesfield,’  judiciously  selected  in  a 
wood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  now  in 
Fairmount  Park,  between  ‘Solitude,’  Penn’s  estate,  and 
‘Sweetbriar,”  the  seat  of  Samuel  Breck.  The  fine  old 
mansion  * * * was  generally  called  Eaglesfield.  Here 
they  remained  for  ninety  years,  until  1822  when  the 
darning  of  the  river  at  Fairmount  destroyed  the  perch 
and  rock  fishing,  and  obliged  them  to  emigrate  to 
tide-water  near  Rambo  Rock,  opposite  Bartram’s 
celebrated  botanical  gardens. 

“They  held  two  stated  meetings  each  year,  in  March 
and  October  for  business  purposes.  The  stated  and  first 
gala-day  of  the  sporting  season  was  held  on  the 
first  of  May,  and  meetings  for  fowling  and  fishing, 
were  held  on  Thursdays,  once  every  two  weeks,  until 
the  election  in  October,  when  the  season  terminated. 
They  adopted  a common  seal,  and  a set  of  rules  that 
were  strictly  adhered  to.  The  officers  chosen  were  a 
governor,  five  members  of  a general  assembly,  a sher- 
iff, coroner  and  a secretary,  acting  as  treasurer  also. 


In  these  officers  were  combined  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  functions  of  this  self-created  govern- 
ment. 

“The  repast  served  at  the  annual  elections  consisted 
of  rounds  of  beef,  barbecued  pig,  sirloin  steaks,  fish 
and  fowl,  accompanied  by  flowing  bowls  of  good 
punch,  lemonade  and  madeira  and  pipes  of  tobacco." 

Of  course  there  are  fishing  clubs  in  Pennsylvania 
today,  just  as  there  are  hunting  clubs,  but  the  “flow- 
ing bowls  of  good  punch,  lemondade  and  madeira” 
are  missing  although  pipes  of  tobacco  still  send  their 
blue  smoke  curling  to  the  ceiling  and  there  are  other 
libations  that  extend  their  aid  to  good  comradeship 
and  sportsmanship. 

In  1747  the  organization  built  a Court  House  on 
the  slopes  of  what  was  then  called  Warner’s  Hill, 
paying  an  annual  rent  to  Warner,  on  whose  land  the 
home  was  erected,  of  “three  sun  perch  carried  to  him 
on  the  Penn  Platter  each  June.”  Warner  was  also 
made  a baron  in  the  organization. 

The  Court  House  was  moved  in  1812,  in  1822,  in 
1843  and  in  1887  when  it  was  moved  from  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River 
not  far  from  present  Torresdale. 

Certainly  the  State  in  Schuylkill  is  the  most  ex- 
clusive and  most  distinguished  of  American  social 
clubs — and  it  has  lasted  for  223  years. 

Indian  chiefs  of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  or  Delaware 
Indians,  attended  a council  of  the  colonists  held  in  the 
forest  and,  in  the  name  of  the  tribe  granted  the  right 
and  privilege  to  the  organization’s  members  to  hunt 
in  the  woods  and  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill 
forever. 

About  1747  another  association  formed  for  similar 
purposes  and  called  the  “Society  of  Fort  St.  David’s,” 
composed  of  the  “nobility  of  those  days”  was  estab- 
lished above  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill.  Many  of  the 
members  were  Welshmen.  Records  show  that  “on  an 
elevated  and  extensive  rock  contiguous  to  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  projecting  into  the  rapids,  rose 
the  primitive,  crude,  but  convenient  and  strong  struc- 
ture of  hewn  timber  cut  from  the  opposite  forest.  It 
was  an  oblong  building,  painted  brown,  resting  on  a 
stone  foundation,  built  on  a long  high  rock  in  the 
river,  fronting  the  Falls,  having  a large  door  in  the 
center  and  approached  by  a flight  of  spacious  steps. 
A square  cupola,  containing  a bell,  surmounted  by 
a spire,  ball,  and  weather  vane  resembling  a rock 
fish,  rose  from  the  roof;  a towering  flagstaff  stood 
on  the  adjoining  hill  on  which  His  Majesty’s  flag 
was  displayed  on  company  days. 

“They  possessed  a tolerable  museum.  The  building 
was  capacious  enough  for  the  numerous  garrison,  who 
were  then  more  celebrated  for  deeds  of  gastronomy 
than  deeds  of  arms.”  No  place  on  the  river  equalled 
the  Falls  for  rock  and  perch  fishing  and  small  blue 
(Turn  to  page  22) 
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DANGLING  by  their  barbless  hooks  from  the  up- 
holstery of  my  car  are  two  trout  flies  that  have 
rightly  earned  their  conspicuous  resting  place.  The 
No.  14  wet  Royal  Coachman  looks  tiny  beside  the 
No.  6 White  Marabou  streamer,  yet  both  are  equally 
distinguished.  My  eyes  seek  them  often  in  happy 
recollection  of  two  joyful  days  at  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise. That  Mecca  of  thousands  of  flyrod  anglers,  the 
abode  of  fabulous-sized  trout,  of  fantastic  catches  and 
of  thrills  galore  comes  to  mind  as  the  two  flies  sharpen 
the  images  of  a second  annual  visit. 


Perhaps  it’s  ambiguous  to  say  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise revisited  is  a fisherman’s  paradise  regained.  The 
impression  of  a first  visit  is  one  of  frantic  striving 
to  catch  a worthy  trophy.  That  initial  pilgrimage  was 
exploratory,  hasty,  an  effort  to  see  all,  do  all.  The 
second  annual  visit  filled  in  details,  rounded  out  im- 
pressions, brought  a greater  material  reward  and  a 
more  chastened  spirit. 

Those  two  flies  tempt  my  thoughts  from  the  road. 
I glance  ahead  to  round  a curve  and  memory,  playing 
tricks,  lingers  at  the  Paradise.  My  wife  and  I have 
parked  the  car  in  the  spacious  grounds.  Like  an  Old 
Timer  who  has  been  there  many  times  before — all 
of  once,  anyway — I point  out  the  beauty  of  the  park, 
the  well-kept  shrubbery,  the  tall  trees,  the  neat  paths, 
the  flowing  stream,  and  motion  to  the  registration 
booth.  I am  greeted  courteously  by  James  A.  May, 
of  Pleasant  Gap,  and  Louis  R.  Kresovick,  of  Milesburg. 

Though  a stranger,  they  treat  me  like  a welcome 
acquaintance.  They  smile  and  one  hands  me  a card 
to  sign  while  the  other  checks  my  five-day  tourist 
license.  I register,  retain  the  card  of  regulations  they 
pass  to  me,  agreeing  to  use  only  artificial  lures  of 
hair  or  feather  construction  with  barbless  hooks  and 
to  stop  fishing  after  one  fish  has  been  killed.  Just 
then  I hear  my  wife  exclaim: 

“My,  What  a big  one!” 

Hobart  “Hob”  Howard,  of  Nanty-Glo,  has  just  come 
to  check  in  his  trout.  It’s  a 21-inch,  3-pound  beauty. 


GATE  TO  PARADISE  is  open  to  oil  licensed  anglers  who 
register  at  the  booth.  Roles  are  simple  and  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Angler. 


ft*  A It  A ft)  ft  $ 


BIG  BROWNIE  caught  at  Fisherman’s  GOOD  PROSPECTING  is  found  in  almost  every  1 

Paradise  by  Bob  Howard  of  Nanty-Glo,  water.  This  is  tops  in  trout  fishing,  world  fame 

runs  21  inches,  3 pounds.  rightly  so. 
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rainbow  darts  rapidly  about  and  finally  streaks  under 
the  boom  into  the  stream  again. 

“Better  than  twenty-five  inches,”  someone  tells  me 
I nod.  I suspect  that  if  the  trout  had  a yardstick 
strapped  to  its  body,  less  than  a foot  of  wood  could 
possibly  have  stuck  out  beyond. 

Twice  more  that  sunny  afternoon  the  lean  young 
fellow  succeeds  in  hooking  and  playing  big  fish.  And 
each  is  lost  due  to  the  crafty  strength  of  the  momen- 
tary captive.  Time  is  usually  in  favor  of  the  lucky 
angler,  yet  it  has  a way  of  cheating,  too.  Time  allows 
(Turn  to  page  26) 


HUGE  RAINBOW  escaped  this  angler  under  that  log 
boom  minutes  after  this  photo  was  taken  but  angler 
shrugged  it  off,  proceeded  to  land  another  big  one 

later. 


BIG  RAINBOW  at  the  Paradise  struggles 
for  freedom  while  lucky  angler  strives 
to  keep  him  out  of  riffles. 


We  admire  the  Brownie,  congratulate  the  lucky  one, 
and  I get  more  impatient  to  start.  Foreknowledge 
would  have  revealed  a strange  coincidence  if  I had 
known  then  that  next  day  another  Nanty-Glo  lad,  a 
youngster  of  eleven  years  whom  we  knew  only  as 
“Tommy,”  was  .to  weigh  in  a 24- inch  brown  trout 
lacking  two  ounces  of  six  pounds. 

My  eyes  look  up  at  the  flies  again  and  the  scene 
shifts.  My  wife  has  gone  to  find  excitement  at  the 
ladies’  stream  and  I have  taken  time  out  to  watch  a 
tall,  lean  young  man  fifty  feet  upstream  from  the  stone 
abutment,  casting  to  midstream  letting  his  heavy 
fly  sink  underwater  toward  the  swift  flow  above  a 
rocky  V-dam.  Now  he  is  playing  a big  rainbow  that 
splashes  top-water  several  times,  a battling  fury  that 
almost  reaches  the  dam  only  to  be  turned  slowly  and 
brought  back  by  strength  of  line,  leader  and  the 
grace  of  a deeply- embedded  barbless  hook.  The  trout 
surges  back  and  forth  near  the  bank,  breaks  water  in 
frantic  struggles,  bores  deep  ..and  tugs,:,  in  . -swaying 
thrusts,  but  the  tackle,  holds.  ’ 

The  tackle  holds  until  the  hard-prelsed  angler, 
anxious  to  have  it  over  with  and  a trophy  worth 
taking  home,  puts  on  more  .pressure,  pulling  in  line. 
Suddenly  the  big  fish  darts  under  a log  boom  along- 
side the  abutment.  The  leader  snaps  and  the  trout 
escapes.  Several  of  us  hurry  over  to  search  the  cold, 
shallow  water  tumbling  down  from  the  hatchery  pools. 
There  are  loud  exclamations  of  amazement.  The  big 


tt  T IN  THE  NET  is  worth  two  in  the  stream  as  any 
*{!r  at  the  Paradise  knows.  But  there’s  many  a 
ip  between  fish  and  net  but  one  big  thrill  never- 
theless. 


By  DICK  MERWIN 
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BENEFICIAL  MILK  or  HOUSl 
SNAKE  often  mistakenly  kiliec 
for  somewhat  similarly  market 
Copperhead.  Note  this  sped 
men  crawled  through  a holt 
in  an  acorn. 


COPPERHEAD  has  always  beer 
a symbol  for  treachery,  per- 
haps because  it  strikes  without 
warning.  Least  poisonous  ol 
America’s  reptiles  it  has  a 
wide  range,  can  inflict  a pain- 
ful and  serious  bite.  It  and 
the  timber  rattler  are  Penn- 
sylvania’s only  poisonous 
snakes.  Note  coloration  and 
“hour  glass”  design  on  back 
and  sides. 


TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE,  Pennsylvania’s 
most  dangerous  reptile  does  not  have 
wide  range  of  the  Copperhead,  is  lo- 
calized mainly  to  heavily  wooded  and 
mountainous  areas. 
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FISHING  SNAKE  COUNTRY? 


Art  ounce  of  caution  ...  an  ounce  of  care  plus  a bit  of  knowing 
your  reptiles  may  help  you  avoid  serious  trouble  in  poisonous 
snake  territory. 


By  J.  CASEY 


IT  IS  doubtful  if  all  of  the  snake  tails  in  the  world 
would  actually  exceed  the  popular  snake  tales! 
Fantastic  stories,  myths  and  superstitions  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  false  ideas  the  average  person  has 
regarding  snakes. 

All  fishermen,  as  well  as  other  outdoorsmen,  should 
not  only  familiarize  themselves  with  venomous  snakes 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  should  also  be  able 
to  identify  those  of  the  entire  nation.  This  is  not  such 
a difficult  task  as  it  might  seem.  Throughout  the 
United  States  there  are  only  four  kinds  of  poisonous 
snakes,  which  are  the  rattlesnake,  copperheads,  moc- 
casins, and  coral  snakes.  Only  rattlers  and  copper- 
heads are  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

To  most  people  “a  good  snake  is  a dead  snake”  and 
killed  upon  sight,  even  though  it  is  nonpoisonous  and 
a valuable  rodent  destroyer.  Once  a person  learns  the 
venomous  ones,  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  un- 


sportsmanlike to  kill  a harmless  snake.  It  is,  indeed, 
a mistake  to  kill  every  snake  you  come  across  on  the 
assumption  it  might  be  poisonous. 

Rattlesnakes,  most  impressive,  also  have  the  widest 
distribution  of  any  of  our  poisonous  snakes.  However, 
they  are  also  easiest  recognized  due  to  the  character- 
istic rattles  at  the  end  of  the  tails. 

There  are  18  species  of  rattlers,  in  varied  sizes,  and 
color  markings,  all  poisonous  and  all  have  the  rattles. 
The  most  common  ones  are  the  diamond-hack,  so 
named  because  of  the  darker  diamond  design  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  snake;  the  timber  rattlesnake, 
or  banded,  recognized  by  a series  of  dark  brown,  or 
black,  chevron-shaped  crossbands;  the  prairie,  cane- 
brake,  and  sidewinder. 

Rattlers  usually  show  preference  for  rocks  and  hills 
in  which  to  make  their  homes.  But  they  are  also  found 
(Turn  to  page  27) 


ROUND  EYE  PUPIL  is  characteristic  of  Pennsylvania's 
non-poisonous  reptiles.  This  is  the  eye  of  watersnake 
found  in  abundance  along  Pennsylvania  streams. 


ELIPTICAL  PUPIL  as  shown  here  in  the  eye  of  the 
Copperhead  is  positive  identification  of  the  state's 
poisonous  snakes,  copperhead  and  timber  rattler.  Both 
are  nocturnal  in  habit  much  like  the  house  cat. 
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TO  KNOW  the  Caddis  Fly  and  the 
fishing  techniques  required  to  take 
trout  when  these  insects  are  on  the 
water  has  been  the  desire  of  anglers 
all  over  the  country.  There  has  been 
little  research  available  of  value  to  the 
angler  and  much  of  the  angling  litera- 
ture bypasses  the  caddis  fly  larva,  pupa 
and  adult.  The  May  fly  has  long  been 
glorified  by  angling  writers  and  much 
®f  the  lore  of  trout  fishing,  particu- 
larly the  dry  fly  is  centered  around 
the  adult  of  this  most  glamored  and 
enamoured  of  the  trout’s  insect  diet. 
There  is  a definite  reason  for  this  as 
May  flies  float  for  quite  a spell  before 
taking  to  the  air  and  thus  give  the  trout 
ample  opportunity  to  feed  on  them. 
Adult  caddis  flies,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  drift  on  the  surface  after  hatch- 
ing, but  immediately  take  to  the  air. 
The  fact  still  remains,  to  confound 
trout  fly  casters,  that  the  main  diet  of 
trout  the  whole  year  long  is  caddis  flies. 
Hardly  an  angler  has  known  the  life 
story  of  the  insect  and  its  relation  to 
the  feeding  trout,  a necessity  for  suc- 
cess during  this  hatching  activity  or 
the  work  of  wading  and  the  effort  of 
casting  is  liable  to  go  for  naught. 

Caddis  flies  are  found  in  all  streams 
and  lakes  ...  in  many  locations  that 
do  not  contain  the  varied  May  fly 
species.  Several  famous  Southern  trout 
streams  are  almost  devoid  of  gener- 
ous hatches  of  May  flies  so  the  trout  act 
entirely  differently  in  their  feeding 
habits.  During  the  three  main  hatches 
in  our  northern  streams,-  conventional 
trouting  technique  draws  a blank  when 
these  flies  are  at  all  active. 


Most  of  the  common  species  are  easy 
to  study  while  in  the  worm  or  larval 
state  and  one  need  only  look  into  the 
water  to  see  the  little  cases  of  sticks 
and  gravel  clinging  to  the  rocks,  sunken 
refuse  or  plant  stems.  Inside  these 
vari-shaped  cases,  the  caddis  worms 
are  developing.  Pick  one  up  and  you 
will  see  the  head  and  a few  feet 
dangling  out  from  the  entrance  of  the 
case.  The  insect  can  either  cling  to  the 
x'ocks  or  crawl  snail-like  along  the 
bottom  carrying  his  houselike  case 
with  him.  During  this  stage  of  devel- 
opment, the  caddis  larva  form  a very 
staple  diet  for  trout,  for  it  is  during  this 
stage  that  few  of  the  other  insects  are 
drifting  in  the  current  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fill  his  stomach  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  they  are  abundant,  read- 
ily obtainable.  You  may  have  wondered, 
upon  cleaning  a fish  at  the  amount  of 
gravel  and  sticks  in  the  gullet.  The 
trout  did  not  take  this  material  into 
his  mouth  by  mistake;  what  you  find 
are  the  remains  of  caddis  cases,  the 
little  larval  worms  inside  having  been 
digested. 

If  you  doubt  this,  pick  one  up,  im- 
pale it  on  your  hook  and  drift  it  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  in  almost  worm 
dunking  technique.  Better  yet,  use  a 
sharp  knife,  slit  the  case  open  and  im- 
pale the  worm  itself  on  the  hook  . . . 
and  you’ll  be  rewarded.  The  obvious 
imitation  of  the  caddis  encased  worm, 
is  a soggy  wet  fly  of  right  size  drifted 
down  deep. 

One  particular  caddis  worm  imitation 
that  is  extremely  effective  in  some  of 


our  Eastern  streams,  is  the  green  cad- 
dis. I have  noted  for  years  that  trout 
take  these  larval  worms  more  than  any 
other  type  in  cold  weather,  mainly 
because  they  are  the  most  available 
and  easiest  to  get  at  because  of  their 
inability  to  swim  and  move  about.  This 
worm  is  not  encased.  As  a worm  it 
can  only  cling  to  the  rocks  or  drift 
at  the  mercy  of  the  current  right  into 
the  fish’s  mouth.  Examination  of  stom- 
ach contents  has  found  the  organ 
green  with  them.  Quite  naturally,  the 
imitation  takes  trout,  fished  drag  free, 
right  on  the  bottom,  which,  to  the 
angler,  is  the  important  requisite  on 
the  first  days  out  when  the  desire  to 
take  fish  and  keep  them  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  the  year.  It  is  surprising 
this  nymph  ing  manner  is  much  more 
effective  than  worm  fishing,  even  when 
the  water  is  cloudy.  Close  scrutiny  of 
the  stream  will  reveal  flashes  of  trout 
as  they  rout  about  the  bottom  while 
feeding  on  these  tiny  insects. 

In  streams  where  brown  trout  are 
fresh  hatchery  arrivals,  you  will  find 
they  will  stay  in  the  quieter  water, 
well  down  from  the  heads  of  the  pools, 
or  they  will  gang  up  in  the  deep  holes 
near  the  feed  lanes.  When  the  water 
warms  up  a bit,  they  will  disperse, 
having  become  accustomed  to  life 
in  the  “open,”  and  will  move  up  into 
the  faster  water,  though  still  harboring 
behind  obstructions.  That  is  where  the 
greater  percentages  of  these  worms 
are  found  and  all  the  trout  have  to  do 
is  reach  for  them. 

Last  season,  Eddie  Sens  and  I spent 
opening  day  on  an  Eastern  stream  and 


Confounding  Cml 


the  Caddis 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 

If  you  have  ever  seen  trout  rising  freely  during  a 
caddis  hatch  and  have  been  unable  to  catch  ’em  . . . 
this  is  for  you.  Anglers  agree  fish  are  hard  to  take  dur- 
ing the  caddis  hatch  . . . here  are  some  reasons  why  . . . 
and  helpful  hints  to  counteract  the  situation. 
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were  greeted  at  our  favorite  stretch  by 
three  anglers  who  were  fishing  with 
worms  to  no  avail.  In  fact  they  had 
but  two  fish  between  them  when  we 
arrived  and  these  only  after  six  cold 
hours  of  spinning  and  worm  fishing. 
Ed  was  not  in  the  water  more  than 
three  minutes  when  he  was  fast  to  a 


nice  brown.  I worked  upstream  from 
him  and  promptly  took  a fish  on  the 
green  artificial.  Our  worm  fishermen 
were  quite  taken  aback  at  our  success 
and  when  we  told  them  about  the 
caddis  larvae  they  became  quite  in- 
terested. I suggested  that  they  open 
one  of  the  fish  and  see  what  the  stom- 


ach contained.  To  their  surprise  they 
found  what  we  knew  was  there  . . . 
green  caddis.  I suggested  that  they 
rig  up  bare  hooks  and  use  one  of  the 
green  larvae.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
one  of  them  had  a fish.  My  next  move 
was  to  offer  artificials  which  they  grate- 
(Turn  to  page  29) 
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IN  the  course  of  an  average  year, 
an  outdoor  writer  covers  a lot  of 
territory.  I cast  to  big  tarpon  and 
bonefish  with  a fly,  fight  over-size 
mackerel  and  bluefish  on  spin  tackle 
and  take  a crack  at  bass  and  walleye 
in  spots  where  they  are  famous.  How- 
ever, with  all  of  this  to  choose  from, 
I would  still  rather  try  to  catch  one 
brown  trout  ten  inches  long  who  has 
decided  he  will  not  he  caught. 

You  will  note  I use  the  word  “try.” 
Quite  often,  this  is  as  far  as  the  ex- 
pended effort  takes  me.  The  hours  a 
man  can  waste  on  selective  feeders 
without  result  are  legion.  Once-in- 
awhile  catches  bring  me  back  and,  up 
until  three  years  ago,  these  catches 
were  few  and  far  between. 

Early  season  in  Pennsylvania  brings 
on  a good  supply  of  hatches  for  the 
dry  fly  angler  to  fish.  Beginning  with 
the  No.  16  Gray  Quills,  followed  in 
succession  by  the  Quill  Gordon,  Hen- 
drickson (both  size  12)  and  wound  up 
by  the  Caddis  hatch  on  May  6th  or 
thereabouts,  the  insect  population  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  put  fish  ac- 
tively on  the  feed.  Fortunately  for  all 
concerned,  these  hatches  are  heavy 
enough  to  identify  and  relatively  easy 
to  imitate.  Hence,  we  all  catch  fish. 
Then  comes  the  doldrums! 

From  May  10th,  give  or  take  a day 
or  so,  until  May  26th,  very  little  hap- 
pens on  our  streams.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  a few  scattered  hatches  of  small 
consequence,  but  as  a whole,  the  feed- 
ing is  sporadic  on  any  number  of  drift- 
ing naturals  unidentifiable.  It  is  now 
the  going  starts  to  get  tough. 

After  surviving  this  two -week 


How  To  Catch 


Selective  Feeding  Trout 


By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


stretch,  things  start  to  pick  up  for  you. 
The  May  flies  make  their  appearance 
and  the  big  trout  start  to  feed.  Eve- 
ning fishing  becomes  standard  pro- 
cedure and  the  dry  fly  man  lives  high 
on  the  hog.  Hatches  once  more  are 
heavy  and  easy  to  spot.  The  flies  are 
fairly  large— No.  12  or  No.  14 — and 
fish  take  readily.  Then  the  accident 
happens! 

One  night,  all  is  serene.  The  next 
evening  your  favorite  pool  is  dimpled 
by  the  bulges  of  rising  fish,  but  try 
as  you  will,  the  hatch  seems  near  in- 
visible. That,  my  friend,  is  when  those 
miserable  pale  green  and  pale  blue 
watery  duns,  the  tag  end  of  the  May- 
flies, are  on.  They  average  size  No.  18, 
rarely  if  ever  get  to  the  water  until 
they  are  dead  and  literally  are  enough 
to  drive  the  average  angler  insane. 
What  now?  Let’s  try  a few  things  in 
order. 

In  early  season,  when  blue  is  the 
predominant  color  strain  through  the 
hatches  then  appearing,  the  flies  run 
in  generous  sizes.  There  will  be  times, 
however,  when  you  are  not  equipped 
to  match  the  hatch  then  on  the  water. 
If  such  is  the  case,  switch  over  to 
wet  flies  and  fish  them  as  you  would 
dry  flies.  Cast  to  each  fish  individually, 
allowing  the  fly  which  you  have  se- 
lected as  the  nearest  thing  in  your 
flybox  to  the  natural  on  the  water  to 
drift  over  him  “dead.”  Do  not  impart 
any  movement  to  the  fly.  Many  times, 
for  every  fish  breaking  the  surface 
feeding  on  the  hatch,  there  are  two 
under  him  feeding  on  either  the 
nymphs  rising  from  the  bottom  to 
hatch  or  the  dead  insects  drifting 


spent.  By  using  a wet  fly  imitation, 
you  stand  a fair  chance  of  connecting. 

Another  proven  method  of  taking  fish 
feeding  selectively  is  by  using  either 
two  sizes  larger  or  two  sizes  smaller 
in  any  color.  This  is  a patient  bit, 
however.  The  fish  may  not  take  until 
the  fifteenth  drift,  but  if  he  is  un- 
alarmed and  your  fly  comes  over  him 
in  good  style  every  time,  he  will  come 
up  eventually.  If  such  was  not  the 
case,  the  Royal  Coachman  would  never 
catch  fish.  Its  garish  colors  match 
nothing  which  ever  hatched  from  a 
stream  bottom,  but  its  annual  toll  is 
substantial.  The  KNIGHTHAWK  with 
its  orange  body,  is  not  intended  to 
match  any  hatch,  but  it  will  take  fish 
consistently. 

You  know,  when  you  actually  com- 
pare a dry  fly  with  the  insect  it  is  to 
imitate,  you  ponder  at  length  as  to 
the  mentality  potential  of  the  fish  who 
eagerly  accepts  it  as  a bite  of  daily 
provender.  Not  only  does  the  average 
dry  fly  not  match  its  namesake,  but 
quite  often,  it  is  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  it  that  similarity  is  somewhat 
laughable.  Such  should  not  be  the  case. 
Take,  for  example,  the  divided  wing  on 
a dry  fly.  In  life,  the  insect  carries  his 
wings  canted  back  over  him  on  about 
a 30-degree  angle,  usually  pressed  to- 
gether. This  is  the  way  he  drifts  on 
the  surface  after  he  finishes  his  flight. 
Our  imitations  carry  the  wing  canted 
forward  about  10-degrees  and  divided. 
Why?  I’m  sure  I couldn’t  tell  you. 
Theodore  Gordon’s  original  tying  of 
the  Quill  Gordon  is  with  an  upright, 
undivided  wing.  I use  this  type  on  all 
(Turn  to  page  29) 
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Trout 

After 

Dark 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


THE  hatch  of  Evening  Duns  that 
floated  into  the  elm  shadowed  pool 
from  the  riffle  above  had  diminished 
with  the  light.  At  last  the  pool  was 
undisturbed  save  for  the  ripples  that 
marked  the  shoreward  progress  of  an 
angler  picking  his  way  cautiously  along 
the  tilted  limestone  stratum.  Four  good 
trout  of  near  a pound  each  weighted 
his  creel  and  we  had  seen  him  put 
back  a goodly  number  of  smaller  ones. 
When  he  stopped  to  light  his  pipe,  the 
glow  that  lighted  his  face  showed  con- 
tentment in  every  line.  His  greeting 
was  courteous  as  he  paused  on  the 
bank  to  dismantle  his  tackle  but  it 
carried  a slight  quizzled  tone,  prompted 
no  doubt  by  our  long  observation  and 
the  fully  strung  rods  that  stood  against 
a nearby  tree.  The  fragrance  of  good 
tobacco  remained  after  he  climbed  up 
to  his  waiting  car.  A sweep  of  the 
headlights  and  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion once  more  toward  the  pool,  now 
outlined  but  dimly  in  the  after-glow. 


Across  the  pool  a tiny  escarpment 
of  limestone  thrusts  itself  above  the 
surface  a few  feet  from  shore.  It  is 
crowned  with  a lush  growth  of  swamp 
grass  that  hangs  down  almost  to  the 
water.  A freshet  of  the  past  had 
jammed  a ragged  drift  log  against  the 
rock  and  the  bank  leaving  a deep 
channel  and  hideout  under  the  grass 
and  the  log.  Here  we  had  observed  a 
big  trout  on  several  occasions,  dis- 
cretely picking  insects  from  the  sur- 
face, while  keeping  his  back  pro- 
tected by  the  log  and  grassy  over- 
hang. Tonight  we  wait  with  as  much 
patience  as  we  can  muster  for  the 
sound  that  will  tell  us  under  the  cover 
of  darkness  he  has  left  his  lair  for  the 
more  open  and  unprotected  feeding 
lanes  of  the  pool.  An  occasional  caddis 
fly  blunders  clumsily  into  my  face  and 
the  mosquitoes  make  merry  in  spite  of 
generous  coatings  of  repellent. 

Suddenly  we  hear  it,  indescribable 
( Turn  to  page  30) 
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f f f | VHERE’S  nothing  I would  sooner 
JL  do  than  fish.” 

That  was  the  remark  my  son  Jimmy 
made  several  years  ago  after  I told 
him  it  was  time  to  go  home  and  we 
had  to  quit  fishing  for  the  day.  Jimmy 
was  then  eight  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  fishing  with  me  ever  since  he 
was  old  enough  to  hold  a rod  and  on 
occasions  when  the  weather  was  fa- 
vorable for  me  to  have  him  along. 

True  it  was — I didn’t  get  much  fish- 
ing done  when  Jimmy  first  followed 
me  to  our  nearest  streams  and  dams. 
It  was  more  of  a problem  to  care  for 
him;  to  watch  those  never  ceasing  ges- 
tures, and  particularly,  to  be  certain 
he  stayed  far  enough  away  from  the 
deep  water  where  there  was  less 
danger  of  falling  in.  The  uncertainty 
of  a misplaced  hook,  the  perplexity  of 
an  entangled  line,  or  the  urgency  for 
another  worm,  were  a few  of  the  many 
responsibilities  with  which  one  had  to 
cope.  Indeed,  on  most  of  those  ad- 
venturous missions  the  price  of  paternal 
patience  was  bought  dirt-cheap,  yet 
the  demand  for  attention  was  effervesc- 
ing. 

With  Jimmy  along  I had  to  console 
myself  to  the  fact  we  were  what  could 
be  termed  a “one-hole”  fishing  party. 
On  many  of  those  trying  trips  one 
was  fortunate  to  find  an  appealing  and 
accessible  hole  not  occupied.  Still- 
fishing, as  we  enacted  it  then,  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  selective  type 
of  fishing  to  which  we  adults  are 
usually  accustomed.  Then  again,  when 
fishing  alone,  and  especially  for  trout, 

I fished  mostly  with  flies,  but  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  challenge  of  youth 
I knew  we  should  yield  to  the  reliable 
worm,  because  I remembered  my  own 
boyhood  experiences  when  the  “lowly” 
worm  was  my  No.  1 fish  producer. 
And  worms  we  used  . . . countless 
wiggles  of  them.  It  seemed  they  at- 
tracted attention  even  when  the  fish 
weren’t  biting. 

As  the  fishing  seasons  passed  on  and 
we  aged  in  our  experiences  I could 
readily  observe  that  Jimmy’s  aptitude 
towards  fishing  was  beginning  to  pay 
off.  More  and  more  he  became  familiar 
with  the  minor  details  of  the  sport.  He 
soon  learned  to  bait  his  own  hook  and 
to  find  sufficient  worms  for  many  of 
our  fishing  trips.  Even  though  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  adaptabil- 
ity to  fishing  had  occurred,  numerous 
obstacles  remained  to  confront  him. 
Assistance  was  required,  especially, 
when  he  had  difficulty  retrieving  a 
snagged  hook  or  replacing  a needed 
item  of  tackle.  Despite  the  many  timely 


techniques  associated  with  the  sport, 
I was  not  that  short-sighted  to  soon 
perceive  my  eleven-year-old  young- 
ster’s luck  might  soon  surpass  mine. 

Mere  acquaintanceship  with  formal- 
ity should  not  discourage  the  onslaught 
of  a promising  fisherman.  The  bug  is 
usually  embedded  deeper  than  that. 
For  a youngster  to  wax  keen  interest 
in  fishing,  he  should  by  necessity  come 
in  contact  with  fish — lure  them  from 
their  hiding  places  or  feeding  stations, 
hook  them,  feel  their  fight  and  weight 
with  rod  and  line,  and,  eventually,  if 
coordination  exists,  land  them.  As  dis- 
gusting as  it  sometimes  seems,  don’t 
think  for  one  minute  this  would  inti- 
mate one  has  to  catch  fish  to  be  con- 
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sidered  a fisherman.  The  many  pleas- 
ures affiliated  with  the  sport  speak  for 
themselves.  To  bolster  the  spirits  of 
one  depressed  youngster  . . . and  a 
hard-pressed  tutor  as  well,  let  me  re- 
late the  awakening  inducement  that 
really  primed  the  morale  of  one  im- 
potent fishing  party. 

Last  Labor  Day,  a year  ago,  Jimmy 
and  I went  fishing.  The  designated 
place  was  Shawnee  Lake,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  new  recreational  cen- 
ters in  Bedford  County.  Since  we  had 
fished  there  before,  Jimmy  had  the 
proposed  fishing  hole  well  established 
in  his  mind.  He  wanted  to  fish  from 
the  bank  where  he  had  tied  into  his 
first  huge  fish  ...  his  “monster,”  which 


he  could  not  budge.  That  particular 
struggle  lasted  only  a few  short  sec- 
onds. There  was  no  back-and-forth 
tussle  with  the  line.  He  knew  when 
he  had  more  than  the  usual  nip  and 
tug.  I noticed  his  predicament,  but 
his  leader  suddenly  snapped  and  a 
trophy  was  lost. 

Arriving  at  our  destination  we 
parked  the  car  and  gathering  our 
equipment  together  we  soon  walked 
to  the  lake  shore.  Several  other  fisher- 
men were  fishing  the  hole  we  had 
planned  to  fish  but  since  there  was 
plenty  of  open  space  close  by  we 
moved  in  to  their  right. 

As  we  proceeded  to  rig  up  our  rods, 
Jimmy  inquired,  “Dad,  what  are  you 
going  to  use  for  bait?” 

“I’ve  got  a new  spinning  lure  I want 
to  try,”  I replied. 

“Why  don’t  you  use  worms?” 

“I  may  a little  later  on,”  was  my 
answer. 

He  started  to  fish  first.  There  is 
no  known  time  when  I can  recall  I 
took  the  initiative  to  cast  the  first 
lure  into  the  water.  I believe  this  is 
a very  important  point  in  teaching  any 
steaming  youngster.  They  can’t  easily 
be  put  off;  they,  too,  are  geared  for 
action. 

Jimmy  soon  caught  his  first  bluegill. 
Hurriedly,  he  baited  up  and  again 
tossed  his  lure  back  into  the  water. 

I took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  fel- 
lows to  our  left  what  luck  they  had 
encountered.  They  replied  that  they 
had  caught  a few  bluegills. 

We  kept  on  fishing  and  by  the  time 
Jimmy  had  caught  his  fifth  bluegill, 
one  of  the  men  from  the  adjoining 
party  said,  “Well,  it’s  a good  thing  the 
boy  is  having  some  fun  . . . good  luck 
to  him — I believe  we’ll  be  moving  on.” 

The  bluegills  were  really  in  a hit- 
ting mood  that  morning.  Occasionally 
it  took  a little  extra  coaxing  by 
maneuvering  the  worm  or  changing  to 
a livelier  one.  Eventually  when  the 
tug  was  felt,  Jimmy  struck  back  and 
quite  frequently  another  bluegill  was 
yanked  clear  of  the  water. 

This  was  an  accelerated  pace  to  him. 
Never  before  did  he  have  so  many 
repeated  bites.  It  was  genuine  fun 
tossing  those  bluegills  out  on  the  bank. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  hour  Jimmy 
had  creeled  his  fourteenth  bluegill.  I 
told  him  it  was  time  to  quit. 

“Aren’t  we  going  to  fish  any  more 
today?”  he  asked. 

“We  can  try  our  luck  over  on  the 
river  for  bass  this  afternoon,”  I re- 
plied, “that  is,  providing  you  still 
want  to  fish.” 

(Turn  to  page  28) 
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Port  No.  7. 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


GOLDEN  SPINNER 
(female  imago) 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Potom  anthus 
Species — distinctus 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %". 

Wings,  golden  yellow;  abdomen,  pale 
yellowish;  pronotum  with  a red  dor- 
sal stripe;  front  legs,  femur  and  tibia 
red,  tarsus  yellow;  middle  and  hind 
legs,  yellow;  tails,  yellowish  with 
reddish  brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  On  warm  evenings  this 

fly  may  be  noticed  over  the  water  but 
it  is  most  active  from  nightfall  until 
early  mornings.  It  is  quite  common 
on  Kettle  Creek,  and  I have  taken 
some  nice  trout  with  its  imitation, 
fishing  after  dark.  The  male  is  about 
three  fourths  as  large  as  the  female 
and  his  wings  are  clear  and  trans- 
parent except  near  the  front  border 
where  traces  of  golden  yellow  exist. 
This  fly  is  usually  found  in  large,  fast 
flowing  streams,  and  may  be  noticed 
emerging  from  the  quieter  eddies,  the 
place  where  the  nymph  spends  its  life 
burrowing  in  the  silt  and  trash. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings, 

duck  quills  dyed  a golden  yellow; 
body,  golden  yellow  Plastacele  or 
natural  raffia  grass;  hackle,  yellow; 
tails,  mandarin  fibres. 

GOLD  EYED  GAUZE  WING 


Order — Neuroptera 
F amily — Chrysopidae 
Genus — Chrysopa 
Species- — occulata 


Golder.  Gplnaer  . . 

Potamanthus  ills t inc tus 

/V 


QrolC  dyed  Gauze 

Chrysopa  occulata 


Fish  Fly 

uliodes  serrlcornis 


Deei-  £ ±y 

Chryeops  vittatus 


y/hlte  Caddis 

Lerrtocella  albida 


Gold  ayed  Gauze  Wi 


Fish  Fly 
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Description:  Length  of  wings,  V2". 

Wings,  pale  green;  abdomen,  pale 
! green;  legs,  pale  green;  antennae,  pale 
green. 

Remarks:  On  windy  days  this  fly 
jj  is  quite  frequently  blown  on  the  water, 
i and  good  sport  may  then  be  had  with 
i its  imitation.  With  its  brilliant  gold 
; eyes  and  pretty  green  color,  it  is  a 
r,  most  attractive  looking  insect,  yet  it 
fj  emits  a very  disagreeable  odor.  Its 
larvae  is  the  well  known  Aphis  Lion. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  duck 
, quills  stained  a pale  green;  body,  pale 
.1  green  floss  silk  ribbed  with  thread  of 
the  same  color;  hackle,  green  (dyed) . 


FISH  FLY 


Order — Megaloptera 
F amily — Cory  dalidae 
Genus — Chauliodes 
Species — serricomis 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"• 

Wings,  black  and  sprinkled  with  nu- 
merous white  dots — a white  patch  in 
middle  of  front  wing;  body,  black; 
legs,  greyish  brown;  antennae,  black 
and  sawtoothed. 

Remarks:  This  fly  loves  the  bright 


sunshine  and  if  the  weather  is  pro- 
pitious it  may  be  noticed  in  good 
numbers  flying  sluggishly  here  and 
there  among  the  willows  bordering 
the  stream.  During  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  early  June  it  appears  over 
the  water  and  its  imitation  is  rated 
a killing  fly  on  large  brown  trout. 
When  I originally  constructed  this  pat- 
tern it  was  tied  dry,  but  in  more  re- 
cent years  I have  changed  it  over  to 
a wet  fly,  in  which  state  (no  doubt 
due  to  its  large  size)  has  proven  far 
more  successful. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  6,  long  shank; 
wings,  turkey  quill  feathers;  body, 
dubbing  of  black  and  brown  wool  tied 
with  yellow  silk  so  as  to  shine 
through;  hackle,  dark  dun. 

DEER  FLY 


Order — Diptera 
F amily — Tabanidae 
Genus — Chrysops 
Species — vittatus 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
y4"  to  5/16".  Wings,  glassy  and  spotted 
with  brown;  eyes,  bright  gold;  thorax, 
blackish  brown;  abdomen,  tan,  the 
end  segments,  blackish  brown;  legs, 
ginger. 

Remarks:  This  fly  appearing  around 
the  end  of  June  is  in  season  through- 
out the  summer  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  fly  fisher.  Only  the  fe- 
males bite,  and  consequently  males 
are  not  found  about  animals  or  man. 
Both  sexes  however,  rest  on  the 
bushes  bordering  the  stream  dipping 
down  into  the  surface  of  the  water 
where  they  are  caught  by  trout.  The 
imitation  of  this  fly  deviates  consider- 
ably from  the  well  known  deer  fly 
patterns.  The  green  and  white  artificial- 
— long  known  as  the  deer  Fly — was 
incorrectly  named,  and  was  without 
doubt  patterned  after  Leptocella  ex- 
quisita,  one  of  our  common  caddis 
flies.  Mary  Orvis  Marbury  in  her  Fa- 
vorite Flies  also  questioned  the  au- 
thenticity of  its  prototype,  but  vol- 
unteered no  explanation  to  its  identity 
except  by  saying  that:  “It  is  very  like 
one  of  the  little  millers  or  moths  we 
often  see  in  the  summertime.”  When 
we  consider  that  caddis  flies  are  known 
as  water  moths  in  some  localities,  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume  she  was  re- 
ferring to  either  Leptocella  exquisita 
or  L.  albida. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14  short  shank; 

( Turn  to  page  25) 
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By  LARRY  J.  KOPP 

Try  Fallfisli 


Maneuvering  the  tip  of  my  rod 

through  an  opening  among  the 
weeds,  I crept  forward  slowly  until  I 
could  just  peek  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank  into  the  calm  water  of  the  stream 
before  me.  The  white  grub  concealing 
the  hook  on  the  end  of  my  line  was 
reflected  in  the  water  as  it  swayed 
gently  back  and  forth  until  there  was 
just  enough  momentum  to  carry  it  to 
the  desired  spot  in  mid-stream.  As  it 
landed  upon  the  water,  a white  flash 
shot  up  out  of  the  dark  green  depths; 
followed  by  a loud  splash  as  the  cork 
hit  the  water  and  kept  right  on  going 
down  out  of  sight!  Automatically  I set 
the  hook,  then  felt  the  familiar  tug- 
ging sensation  in  my  hands  as  the  tip 
of  the  rod  began  bobbing  up  and 
down  in  fast  succession.  Less  than  a 
minute  later  I dropped  a better  than 
ten  inch  Fallfish  into  my  creel,  and 
hurriedly  proceeded  to  rebait  my  hook 
for  another  try. 

Although  the  thrill  of  catching  a 


tasty  fallfish  is  always  satisfying, 
neither  the  species  nor  the  fishing 
hole  was  new  to  me.  In  fact,  I have 
been  enjoying  the  sport  ever  since  the 
time  I was  not  allowed  to  go  near  a 
stream  unless  my  Grandfather  accom- 
panied me!  During  the  intervening 
twenty  years  or  more  I have  caught 
literally  thousands  of  fallfish,  and  I 
suppose  I will  never  understand  why 
so  many  other  fishermen  fail  to  see 
the  real  sport  which  these  attractive, 
and  indeed,  tasty  fish  provide. 

Regardless  of  any  hair  raising  conse- 
quences it  may  have  on  the  trout  de- 
votee, I am  more  and  more  inclined  to 
compare  fallfish  to  these  scrappy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  piscatorial  world. 

It  goes  without  saying  of  course 
that  with  fallfish  you  do  not  ex- 
perience the  strange  vibrating  sensa- 
tion which  characterizes  the  sudden 
strike  of  a trout;  still  I have  yet  to 
see  a fallfish  that  takes  the  bait  in  a 
sluggish  manner.  They  either  grab  it 
suddenly  or  not  at  all! 

As  any  good  trout  angler  knows, 
you  must  be  of  the  sneaky  sort  in  order 
to  latch  onto  a big  trout;  you’ve  just 
got  to  sneak  up  on  them  unexpectedly, 
otherwise  you  never  catch  them  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances  where  you 
happen  to  offer  a bait  to  their  liking 
when  they  are  hungry. 

These  sneaky  tactics  also  hold  true 
when  you  determine  to  go  after  a big 
fallfish.  I can  still  see  my  old  Grandad 
crawl  through  the  weeds  towards  his 
favorite  fallfish  hole;  I can  also  hear 
him  caution  me  to  be  quiet  as  I 
crawled  along  behind  him;  and  I can 
also  still  see  the  great  white  fallfish 
bent  into  a sort  of  semi-circle  because 
the  largest  dishpan  my  Grandmother 
could  find  in  the  house  was  just  not 
big  enough.  Grandad  was  one  of  those 
oldtimers  with  a fishing  pole  and  it 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  him  to 
bring  home  fallfish  which  measured 
’way  over  the  twenty-inch  mark  on 
the  yardstick.  It  was  from  him  that  I 
came  to  learn  some  of  the  tricks  about 
fishing,  but  even  so  I must  admit  that 


I never  have  been  able  to  match  the 
sort  of  fish  he  used  to  catch. 

Up  to  the  fifteen-inch  mark  they 
come  fairly  easy,  but  over  that  I lack 
something.  Considering  that  fallfish  as 
a whole  are  easily  caught  one  might 
well  say  that  anybody  can  catch  them. 
But  then  you  might  also  say  that  any- 
body can  catch  a fox;  or  that  anybody 
can  catch  a trout.  This  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  as  a trapper  I have  learned 
that  before  anybody  can  catch  a fox, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  learn  how;  the 
same  applies  to  trout  and  large  fall- 
fish, and  they  do  grow  big! 

And  so,  like  with  big  trout,  if  you 
want  to  catch  a big  fallfish  you’ve  got 
to  treat  them  with  respect  in  a sneaky 
sort  of  fashion. 

However,  the  foregoing  is  only  one 
aspect  in  which  they  emulate  trout. 
There  is  the  matter  of  bait!  I have 
heard  fishermen  exclaim  that  fall- 
fish are  easy  to  catch  because  they 
take  almost  any  bait  anytime,  and 
this  of  course  just  goes  to  show  that 
some  anglers  have  yet  to  learn. 

Without  hesitating  I can  say  fall- 
fish do  not  take  just  any  bait.  More- 
over, they  are  very  particular  in  their 
preference  for  seasonal  bait.  It  is  true 
that  you  can  usually  catch  fallfish 
the  year  round  with  so  called  garden 
hackle,  but  it  is  equally  true  you 
can  catch  more  and  bigger  fallfish  if 
you  use  the  right  bait  at  the  right 
time. 

An  old  expert  angler  once  told  me 
the  good  fisherman  is  one  who  always 
tries  to  use  seasonal  bait,  that  is,  use 
worms  in  the  early  spring;  switch  to 
white  grubs  in  late  Spring;  use  small 
green  grasshoppers  in  early  Summer; 
again  switch  to  crickets  in  mid  Sum- 
mer; and  finally  end  the  season  with 
katydids  towards  Fall.  In  between  I 
have  used,  with  varying  success,  min- 
nows, hellgrammites,  and  I have  had 
most  enjoyable  sport  using  a gray 
hackle  and  spinner.  , 

We  have  here  something  well  known 
to  the  trout  angler;  that  is,  to  use  the 
(Turn  to  page  32) 
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Resolutions  on  Public  Fishing 

Officially  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  during  semi-annual  convention  held  in 
Harrisburg  on  March  18  and  19,  1955. 


WHEREAS:  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  recognizes  the  value  of 
our  natural  resources  and  have  offi- 
cially adopted  a state  tree  (Eastern 
hemlock),  a state  flower  (mountain 
laurel) , state  game  bird  (the  ruffed 
grouse) ; and 

WHEREAS:  The  sport  of  fishing  has 
become  America’s  No.  1 pastime  and 
should  receive  statewide  and  national 
recognition  by  requesting  that  a game 
fish  be  legally  and  officially  adopted; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  PFSC  secure  legislative  action 
to  officially  adopt  a state  game  fish  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  known  as  the  Eastern  BROOK 
TROUT. 


WHEREAS:  Flash  floods  and  recent 
stream  clearance  operations  have  de- 
pleted the  natural  habitat  and  food 
producing  capacities  of  our  streams 
WHEREAS:  And  the  increasing 

numbers  of  fishermen  make  it  im- 
perative that  some  way  be  found  to 
increase  the  area  of  fishing  waters, 
THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Fish  Commission  instigate  a 
campaign  of  stream  improvement  by 
surveys  and  construction  projects  of 
Commission  personnel  to  have  every 
bit  of  fishable  water  used  to  its  best 
capacity. 


WHEREAS:  The  Walleye  Pike  Fish- 
ing season  for  the  Pymatuning  Reser- 
voir starts  on  May  30,  and  we  have 
been  promised  that  the  same  season 
would  be  made  on  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
WHEREAS:  It  seems  that  all  that  we 
get  from  the  Fish  Commission  is  a 
promise  to  take  care  of  it  next  year. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  Walleye  Pike  season  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  and  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack  start  on  May  30  same  as  the  sea- 
son on  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir. 


The  PFSC  recommend  approval,  in 
principal,  of  the  fish  and  pay  lake  legis- 
lation as  proposed  by  J.  S.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  National  Board  of 
U.  S.  Trout  Farm  Association,  provided 
it  apply  only  to  ‘artificial  lakes  and 
ponds.” 

This  also  to  include  a ‘year  round 
basis’  provided  a satisfactory  method 
be  shown  in  which  such  fish  taken 
can  be  marked  for  transportation  from 
such  sites.  ‘STREAMS  AND  NAT- 
URAL LAKES  EXCLUDED.’ 


Re-affirm  a previous  resolution  (No. 


10,  approved  in  the  PFSC  convention 
on  September  1953)  providing  for  the 
installation  of  an  approved  fishway  in 
the  lower  Schuylkill  river  at  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 


WHEREAS:  Power  dams  erected  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  has  stopped 
millions  of  migratory  fish  from  ascend- 
ing the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna Water  Shed  and 

WHEREAS:  this  Water  Shed,  which 
drains  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  suffered  such  a loss 
that  fishing  in  these  waters  is  no 
longer  justified  and 
WHEREAS:  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Biologist  L.  E.  Cable  and  Charles  E. 
Walburg  both  state  that  fishways  of  the 
Bonnyville  type  could  bring  shad,  eels, 
and  striped  bass  or  rock  fish  over  the 
dams  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  owners  of  the  dams  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  be  obligated  to 
erect  and  maintain  fishways  of  the 
Bonneville  type  in  their  dams. 


WHEREAS:  Stream  Pollution  in 
Pennsylvania  in  general  and  Blair 
County  in  particular  has  become  a 
menace  to  health  and  aquatic  life 
through  disregard  of  individuals  and 
industrial  plants  to  conform  to  the 
laws  governing  disposal  of  wastes  and, 
WHEREAS:  Our  sportsmens  organ- 
izations have  many  times  submitted 
samples  of  water,  pictures  of  dead  fish, 
newspaper  accounts  of  violations,  re- 
ports of  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  information  to  the  State  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  and  Health  Author- 
ities regarding  these  depredations  and, 
WHEREAS:  Under  the  present  State 
Laws  prosecution  of  violators  of  the 
Clean  Stream  and  Pollution  Laws  can 
come  only  through  action  of  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board,  it  is  our  belief  that, 
either  through  lack  of  sufficient  men 
to  cover  the  streams  or  neglect  to  co- 
operate with  the  Conservation  groups 
interested  in  clean  streams,  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  has  been  very  lax 


in  the  enforcement  of  the  Laws: 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  a State  law  be  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly to  give  the  Fish  Commission 
equal  power  as  Sanitary  Water  Board 
to  enforce  the  present  Clean  Streams 
and  Stream  Pollution  Laws  and  prose- 
cute all  violators  of  these  laws,  who 
either  by  neglect  to  provide  treatment 
of  waste  matters,  accidental  dumping  of 
waste  or  any  other  reason  the  Fish 
Commission  believes  to  be  avoidable, 
do  kill  fish,  contaminate  drink  water 
or  pollute  any  waters  known  to  con- 
tain fish  or  waters  used  for  public 
bathing  or  recreation. 


WHEREAS:  A 15  mile  stretch  of 
water  between  Keating  & Driftwood  on 
Sinnamahoning  Creek  and  a 10  mile 
stretch  between  Driftwood  and  Dents 
Run  on  Bennetts  Brook  of  Sinna- 
mahoning Creek  have  no  pollution 
entering  between  these  points,  making 
a 25  mile  stretch  of  the  purest  water  in 
Pennsylvania  also,  into  this  25  mile 
stream  of  water,  over  200  miles  of  pure 
tributary  waters  empty,  and  this  is 
being  destroyed  by  pollution  from 
abandoned  mines  located  south  of 
Dents  Rim  towards  DuBois,  Pa. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  we  bring  this  critical  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities 
for  corrective  action,  namely  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sanitary  Water  Board,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission. 


WHEREAS:  Due  to  the  great  amount 
of  damage  and  pollution  that  has  been 
done,  and  will  be  done  in  the  future  to 
our  streams  and  game  lands  by  coal 
stripping  operations  throughout  the 
state 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  be 
bound  by  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions 
before  they  issue  permits  for  strip 
mining  operations. 
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Typical  Trout  Opening  Day  ’ 
Action  in  Pennsylvania 


WATCH  THAT  LINE,  Sir,  we  ll  look  at  you  . . . don’t 
look  at  us.  Youngsters  fishing  Chapman  dam  seldom 
get  skunked. 


WHEREAS:  The  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  destroying 
abandoned  Beaver  Dams,  and 
WHEREAS:  These  beaver  dams  store 
large  bodies  of  water,  and 

WHEREAS:  This  water  delays  or 

prevents  a stream  drying  up  as 
rapidly  during  a dry  spell,  and 
WHEREAS:  These  dams  promote  an 
abundant  growth  of  water  plants,  and, 
food  for  fish,  and, 

WHEREAS:  These  dams  create  large 
areas  of  still  water  for  fish  purposes. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  be  asked  to  stop 
this  practice  of  destroying  beaver  dams 
in  the  interest  of  better  streams  and 
better  fishing. 


WHEREAS:  The  continuous  abuses 
and  disrespect  for  property  rights  of 
the  landowner,  particularly  the  farmer, 
by  some  thoughtless  fishermen  have 
created  a feeling  of  ill  will  toward  all 
fishermen;  and 

WHEREAS:  Many  miles  of  streams 
have  been  closed  due  to  such  misbe- 
haviour and  carelessness;  now 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  Section  256  (j)  of  the  Act  of 
May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448  be  amended,  as 
follows:  (j)  to  arrest  with  or  without 
warrant  any  person  found  in  the  act  of 
doing  any  of  the  following  offenses  or 
in  pursuit  immediately  following  the 
doing  of  any  such  offenses: 

(1)  obstructing  an  owner  or  his 
tenant  ingress,  egress  or  regress  to  his 
property  or  cattle  ways; 

(2)  digging  in  or  along  the  banks 
of  a stream  or  driving  upon  fields 
without  permission  of  the  owner; 

(3)  Leaving  garbage,  bottles,  cans, 
rubbish  or  any  other  type  of  debris 
in  or  along  streams  or  adjacent  lands; 

(4)  leaving  gates  open,  breaking  or 
cutting  fences; 

(5)  committing  any  nuisance  or  dis- 
turbing any  livestock  or  property.  Any 
person  convicted  of  committing  any  of 
these  offenses  set  forth  above  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  ten  dollars 
($10.00)  and  costs  for  such  offense. 


WHEREAS:  The  Sportsmen’s  federa- 
tion has  been  sponsoring  the  Junior 
Conservation  Camp  for  boys,  which  has 
been  a very  worth  while  project,  and, 
WHEREAS:  the  project  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  our  conservation  move- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  and 
WHEREAS:  the  program  seems  to 
lose  its  effectiveness  in  most  cases 
after  these  boys  return  to  their  local 


clubs  and  schools,  because  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  takes  the  time  to  engage 
in  any  follow-up  activities  with  the 
boys,  and 

WHEREAS:  we  feel  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  carried  on  further 
through  our  schools,  and, 

WHEREAS:  such  a Pilot  Program 
is  being  contemplated  in  Jefferson 
County  early  in  1955 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
be  called  upon  to  give  assistance  in 
order  to  initiate  a program  of  Camp- 
ing and  Outdoor  Instruction  in  the 
state  teachers  college,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
that  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  interested  in  further- 
ing conservation  education  be  called 
upon  to  allocate  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  to  carry  out  this  project. 


STATE  WITHIN 
A STATE 

( From  page  7) 

catfish  were  taken  in  abundance  by 
hand  nets.  When  the  tide  was  out  the 
roaring  of  the  turbulent  waters,  pre- 
cipitated over  the  continuous  and ! 
rugged  chain  of  rocks  extending  from 
shore  to  shore,  was  heard  on  still 
evenings  many  miles  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  even  to  the  city,  a 
distance  of  five  miles  away. 

The  Revolutionary  war,  having  dis- 
persed the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  David’s 
the  buildings  were  eventually  turned 
into  ruins  by  the  Hession  soldiers  who 
occupied  them  for  a time. 

That  war  over,  the  reduced  member- 
ship of  the  Society  of  Fort  St.  David’s 
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— Don  Neal  photo. 

ACTION  on  opening  day  at  Chapman  State  Park  dam. 


— photo  by  O.  A.  Smith,  Jr..  Harrisburg 

ROBERT  KIRBY  spins  for  opening  day 
trout  on  Stoney  Creek. 


— photo  by  O.  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Harrisburg. 


OPENING  DAY  SCENE  at  Ellendale  Forge 
Dam,  Stoney  Valley,  Dauphin  county. 


FAST  WATER  fishing  below  dam  often  brings  some 
nice  catches  for  anglers  with  a little  know-how. 


agreed  to  unite  with  the  “citizens”  of 
the  State  in  Schuylkill.  This  was  ac- 
complished and  the  two  groups  pooled 
their  holdings,  their  interests  and  their 
desire  for  favorite  amusements,  “con- 
viviality and  exercise.” 

The  augmented  society  met  at  fre- 
quent places— the  Ferryman’s  Inn  “at 
the  Middle  of  Market  Street”;  at  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  Market  Street  near 
Seventh  and  at  Samuel  Nicholas’  Inn, 
the  “Sign  of  the  Conestogoe  Wagon,” 


on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street 
above  Fourth.  At  this  place  it  was  re- 
corded that  “Mr.  Benjamin  Scull,  the 
Prince  of  Fishermen,  produced  a Trout, 
which  he  this  day  took  in  Schuylkill 
off  his  lay-out  line,  that  measured  fif- 
teen inches.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  for  this  wary  fish  to  be 
taken  in  this  or  in  any  other  manner 
in  the  tide-waters  of  the  Schuylkill. 
October  5,  1791  a sturgeon  four  feet 
in  length  leaped  on  board  one  of  the 


vessels  at  her  mooring  at  the  Castle, 
of  which  the  company  made  a delicious 
repast.” 

Fish  house  punch  was  one  of  the 
features. 

During  the  Revolution,  although  it 
was  not  abandoned,  the  society  was  in- 
active. Most  of  the  forty  persons,  mem- 
bers at  that  time,  served  in  the  colonial 
councils  and  some  in  the  army.  One 
of  them,  Governor  Morris  was  at  the 
head  of  a gallant  group  at  the  Battle 
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of  Trenton.  Another  member,  Thomas 
Wharton,  was  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1776. 

Only  one  member  of  the  colony  was 
against  the  cause  of  independence. 

When,  in  1781,  a regular  meeting  of 
the  State  in  Schuylkill  was  held,  it  was 
agreed  to  repair  the  “long-abandoned 
Castle,  the  Navy  and  the  Dockyard.” 
This  was  accordingly  done  and  new 
furniture  was  placed  in  the  society’s 
headquarters. 

June  8,  1787,  a special  meeting  was 
held  at  Robert  Irwin’s  White  Horse 
Inn,  “Market  street  near  Seventh”  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  General 
George  Washington  and  such  other 
gentlemen  as  the  company  might 
choose  to  invite”  on  Thursday,  June 
14. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  complete 
record  of  that  event. 

However,  Washington,  punctual  and 
particular  as  he  was  in  his  own  rec- 
ords and  acknowledgments,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  commander  of 
the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse, 
many  of  whose  members  were  affili- 
ated with  the  “state”  in  which  the 
general  recognized  the  services  of  the 
troop.  Washington  wrote,  as  follows: 

“I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  captain, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the 
Troop,  for  the  many  essential  services 
which  they  have  rendered  to  their 
country,  and  to  me,  personally,  during 
the  course  of  this  severe  campaign. 
Though  composed  of  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, they  have  shown  a noble  ex- 
ample of  discipline  and  subordination, 
and  in  several  actions  have  shown  a 
spirit  and  bravery  which  will  ever 
do  honor  to  them  and  will  ever  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  me. 

George  Washington, 
Head-quarters,  Morris-Town, 
January  23,  1777.” 
But  Washington  was  not  the  only 
distinguished  guest  at  the  “castle.” 
There  were  many  others,  including 
General  Lafayette,  who  had  come  back 
to  the  United  States  in  1825  for  a 
visit  in  the  growing  country  for  which 
he  fought  so  nobly  and  so  courageously 
during  the  Revolution.  July  21,  1825, 
Lafayette  was  entertained  by  the  com- 
pany of  the  State  in  Schuylkill.  He 
was  received  in  full  state.  Citizens  of 
the  company  were  “dressed  in  fisher- 
men’s style,  with  white  linen  aprons 
and  ample  straw  hats.”  General  Lafay- 
ette was  elected  an  honorary  citizen 
and  insisted  upon  performing  his  own 


share  of  the  duties.  He  was  given  an 
apron  and  a hat  and  “paid  attention 
to  the  turning  of  steaks  on  the  grid- 
iron.” 

A banquet  followed  “with  choice 
songs  and  witticisms.” 

In  the  early  years  the  fishing  days 
“were  each  Thursday  fortnight  between 
the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October” — though  some- 
times changed  on  account  of  adverse 
tides.  Then  every  citizen  who  proposed 
to  enjoy  these  days  went  to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s quarters  before  “eight  in  the 
previous  evening  and  records  his  name, 
so  the  caterer  could  provide  properly.” 

Then,  the  only  meat  provided  was  sir- 
loin beefsteak  and  an  occasional  bar- 
becue. But  rock  (bass)  and  shad  were 
always  acceptable  and  were  either 
boiled  or  “toasted”  on  thick  oak  planks. 

And  here  is  a bit  of  information  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  our  present 
fishing  clubs: 

“An  exquisite  refreshing  luncheon 
is  provided  by  the  hour  of  twelve, 
when  the  weary  fishermen  return  in 
their  boats  from  their  excursions.  * * * 
This  luncheon  consists  of  a plain,  hot 
beefsteak  seasoned  with  cayenne  and 
salt  at  the  table.” 

In  the  old  days,  too,  every  member 
was  provided  with  his  own  “bateau,” 
tackle  and  bait,  apron,  hat,  etc.” 

And  read  this,  an  expert  fisherman 
used  to  take  from  five  to  twenty  dozen 
fish,  chiefly,  the  delicious  white  perch; 
and  sometimes  the  agregate  number 
brought  in  amounted,  to  fifty,  eighty 
or  one  hundred  dozen.  “The  plumb- 
line  is  the  favorite  with  a snood  of 
horsehair,  having  from  three  to  six 
small  hooks,  mounted  on  a tapering 
angling-rod  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length” — according  to  rec- 
ords of  the  group. 

It  was  “against  the  rules”  to  cleanse 
the  steaks  by  washing  off  the  exud- 


DON’T BE  A 

LITTERBUG! 

KEEP  PENNSYLVANIA 
GREEN 

KEEP  PENNSYLVANIA 
CLEAN 


ing  juices  before  they  were  committed 
to  the  grid-iron,  “or  to  puncture  them 
with  a fork  in  turning  instead  of  using 
the  tongs,  or  to  butter  the  chosen  fat 
beef,  or  sprinkle  it  with  high  season- 
ing in  the  process;  nor  are  the  steaks 
taken  off  the  hot  coals  until  the  ‘Ho! 
Steaks  Ready’  note  of  preparation  is  j 
given,  the  fishermen’s  palates  relishing  j 
them  best  in  a very  heated  and  not 
overdue  state.  The  fish  are  fried  in  the 
best  butter  to  a brown  color,  and  never 
broken  in  turning,  but  in  regularly- 
laid  rows  and  adhering  to  each  other, 
and  not  to  the  pan,  they  are,  with  a 
little  practice  dexterously  tossed.” 

James  Logan,  scholar,  bibliophile  and 
secretary  to  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  this  Commonwealth,  was  one  of  the 
members. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  , 
— and  the  State  in  Schuylkill  is  still 
growing  strong.  Changes  have  come 
since  this  Sociefty  was  first  organized, 
but  its  purposes  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  comradeship  have  never  been 
abandoned. 

When  it  was  first  organized  Penn- 
sylvania’s waters  were  teeming  with 
fish  and  the  forests  were  filled  with 
wild  animals  and  birds  of  all  sorts. 
Then  came  the  era  when  streams  were 
becoming  devoid  of  fish  life  and  the 
fields  and  mountains  contained  few 
animals  for  the  householder,  the  hunter 
and  the  trapper. 

Wise  conservation  laws  have  changed 
that  to  a great  degree.  Stream  clearance 
is  bringing  back  fishing  to  streams  that 
once  were  polluted  to  a point  where 
it  seemed  their  redemption  was  nearly 
impossible.  The  Schuylkill  river,  which 
the  members  of  the  Society  fished  in 
the  early  days,  became  so  badly  pol- 
luted that  fish  life  could  not  survive. 
Now  it  is  running  clear  again  and  fish- 
ing is  enjoyed. 

Pennsylvania,  which  was  “shot  out” 
about  50  years  ago,  now  provides  good 
hunting  of  small  and  big  game  for 
nearly  a million  gunners  each  season 
and  the  number  of  licensed  fishermen 
reaches  about  750,000  each  year. 

To  have  such  fishing  and  hunting 
today  in  a state  of  nearly  11,000,000  per- 
sons, to  provide  such  sport  for  so  many 
red-blooded  outdoor  people  is  the  re- 
sult of  conservation  methods  wisely 
established  and  wisely  promulgated. 
The  early  members  of  the  State  in 
Schuylkill,  who  made  such  big  hauls 
of  fish  from  their  favorite  stream  ’way 
back  there,  would  be  highly  pleased 
could  they  learn  of  the  conservation 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
Land  of  William  Penn. 
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HARVEY’S  LAKE 
FOR  LAKERS 

( From  page  5) 

lure  and  trout  were  lost  in  the  deep 
water. 

Depending  on  where  lakers  are 
found  they  are  known  under  a variety 
of  names:  Mackinaw  trout,  gray  trout, 
togue,  lakers  and  forked  tails.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  trout  family,  often 
growing  to  a length  of  30  inches  and 
weight  of  30  pounds.  It  ranges  from 
pale  gray  to  brown  in  color  with  a 
multitude  of  orange,  pink  and  light 
colored  spots  over  the  sides  and  back. 

Spawning  in  the  autumn  over  a 
rocky  bottom,  the  eggs,  about  1/5 
inch  in  diameter,  settle  down  among 
the  rocks  and  incubate  for  a period  of 
50  to  150  days  depending  on  the  water 
temperature.  But  much  of  the  spawn 
is  eaten  by  small  lake  trout,  bull- 
heads, yellow  perch  and  other  fish. 
Chiefly  fish  eaters,  lakers  grow  slowly, 
gaining  as  much  as  six  pounds  in  as 
many  years.  Ages  of  some  have  been 
estimated  at  twenty  to  forty  years! 

Lake  trout  are  distributed  from 
Alaska,  south  to  California  and 
throughout  the  Great  Lake  region 
to  northern  New  England.  In  Penn- 
sylvania they  are  restricted  to  two 
lakes,  one  of  them  Harvey’s  Lake 
which  has  the  necessary  deep,  cold 
water  and  ample  supplies  of  oxygen 
in  the  lower  stratification.  During  the 
late  fall,  winter  and  spring  when  the 
surface  temperature  is  relatively  cool, 
the  lakers  come  into  the  shallows  and 
are  caught  on  lures  fished  at  moderate 
depths.  But  during  the  warm  summer 
they  are  usually  found  in  the  deepest, 
coldest  portions  of  the  lake.  Using  this 
as  a cue  fishermen  generally  sound 
the  bottom  to  locate  the  deep  channels, 
then  troll  repeatedly  over  the  area. 

Actually  Harvey’s  lake  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Highway  415  encircles  the  lake  shore- 
line, with  cottages,  amusement  centers, 
boat  liveries,  swimming  beeches  and 
snack  bars  built  shoulder  to  shoulder 
along  the  water’s  edge,  far  from  the 
description  of  a wilderness  pond.  It 
is  used  extensively  for  recreational  ac- 
tivities by  the  residents  of  nearby 
heavily  populated  areas  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Kingston,  Luzerne  and  Dallas. 
The  summer  months  are  scenes  of 
lively  activity  around  the  waterfront 
until  long  after  sundown.  Sailing,  motor 
boating  and  swimming  all  compete 
with  fishermen  for  the  lake,  but  with 


a 9-mile  shoreline,  the  lake  is  plenty 
big  for  all  who  seek  an  escape  from 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  daily  life. 

This  gay  activity  does  not  come 
into  full  force  until  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July.  With  the 
lake  stocked  heavily  with  rainbows, 
brooks  and  now  again  with  lake  trout, 
the  best  fishing  is  dining  the  spring 
when  fishermen  have  the  lake  com- 
paratively all  to  themselves.  Certainly 
the  lake  is  a new  choice  fishing  spot  and 
with  the  stocking  of  lakers  again  this 
spring  Harvey’s  lake  comes  sharply 
into  focus  for  anglers  of  Pennsylvania. 


FLY  FISHERMANS 
ENTOMOLOGY 

( From  page  19) 

wings,  turkey,  brown  and  white;  body, 
tan  floss  silk  ribbed  with  black  thread 
and  tipped  with  black;  hackle,  ginger. 

WHITE  CADDIS 


Order — Trichoptera 
F amily — Leptocerinae 
Genus — Leptocella 
Species — exquisita 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
7/16"  to  Vz".  Wings,  white;  abdomen, 
green;  legs,  yellowish  white;  antennae, 
yellowish. 

Remarks:  Without  much  doubt  this 
insect  is  the  prototype  of  that  old 
favorite  erroneously  named  the  Deer 
Fly.  It  is  commonly  found  from 
Canada  to  Florida  and  is  over  the 
water  from  twilight  to  early  morning. 
Its  imitation,  wrongly  named  the  Deer 
Fly,  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
will  always  remain  a tried  and  true 
favorite. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings, 

white  duck;  body,  green  floss  silk; 
hackle,  white. 

BROWN  QUILL  NYMPH 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Siphl  onurus 
Species — quebecensis 


Description:  Thorax,  brown  and  en- 
larged; tergites,  brown;  stemites  yel- 


lowish; legs,  yellowish  brown;  tails, 
yellowish  brown  with  a dark  traverse 
band  near  the  center;  gills  on  side  of 
abdomen,  flat  and  brown. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  ranges  freely 
about  in  slow  moving  water  and  quite 
often  is  found  among  weeds.  Its  broad 
webbed  tail  serves  as  a powerful  tail 
fin  and  it  swims  actively  about,  dart- 
ing here  and  there  with  the  swiftness 
of  a minnow.  Somewhat  similar  species 
are  found  among  the  genus  Isonychia, 
however,  these  are  found  under  stones, 
and  are  dark  reddish  brown  in  color. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  body,  dub- 
bing of  yellowish  brown  fur  enlarged 
at  the  thorax;  legs,  brown  moosemane; 
wing  pads,  nail  from  a Jungle  Cock 
feather;  tail,  yellowish  brown  hackle 
clipped  to  shape. 

GOLDEN  SPINNER  NYMPH 


Order — Ephemoptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Potomanthus 
Species — distinctus 


Description:  Thorax  and  abdomen, 
deep  purplish  red;  legs,  reddish  brown; 
tails,  reddish  brown;  gills  on  sides, 
hairlike. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  burrows  in 

the  sand,  trash  and  gravel  on  the 
stream  bed.  It  favors  large,  fast  flow- 
ing waters,  and  emerges  around  the 
end  of  June,  at  which  time  the  arti- 
ficial will  prove  the  most  successful. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12  long  shank; 
body,  purplish  red  wool  dubbing; 
hackle  palmer  style  with  dark  brown 
hackle  clipped  short;  legs,  dark  brown 
moosemane;  tails,  fine  dark  brown 
hackle  tips. 

FISH  FLY  LARVA 


Order — Megaloptera 
Family — Corydalidae 
Genus — Chauliodes 
Species — serricornis 


Description:  Head,  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, black;  legs,  black;  gills  or  lateral 
filaments  on  sides,  black,  but  vdthout 
the  hair-like  tufts  at  the  base,  as  in 
the  hellgrammite. 

Remarks:  The  Fish  Fly  Larva  is 

found  hanging  to  the  submerged  brush 
and  logs  in  the 'slower  moving  streams. 
I have  taken  some  nice  trout  on  the 
artificial,  but  it  is  most  successful 
when  tied  in  the  smaller  sizes. 
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“Do  I know  what  happened  to  your  pork 
rind  bait?  If  THAT  was  it  you  just  had  it  with 
your  eggs.” 


Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12,  long  shank; 
body,  skunk  fur  dubbing;  hackle,  pal- 
mer style  with  a black  hackle  clipped 
short;  legs,  black  moosemane. 

YELLOW  SALLY  NYMPH 


Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Perlidae 
Genus — Isoperla 
Species — bilineata 


Description:  General  color,  yellow; 

stemites,  yellow;  tergites,  yellow  with 
brown  joinings;  tails,  yellow;  antennae, 
yellow. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  is  found  un- 
der stones  in  cold,  swift,  mountain 
streams.  It  resembles  the  nymph  of 
the  Light  Stone  Fly  (Isoperla  signata) 
and  the  imitation  given  below  will 
prove  acceptable  for  both  species. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14  long  shank; 
body,  antennae,  legs  and  tail,  yellow 
moosemane;  wing  pads,  nail  from  a 
Jungle  Cock  feather. 

ALDER  FLY  NYMPH 


Order — Megaloptera 
F amily — Sialidae 
Genus — Sialis 
Species — infumata 


Description:  Head  and  thorax,  yel- 
low; abdomen,  brown;  gills  on  sides, 
hairy  and  whitish;  legs,  yellow;  tail, 
whitish  yellow. 


Remarks:  The  Alder  Fly  Larva  bur- 
rows in  the  gravel  on  the  stream  bed 
and  seems  to  prefer  large  and  slow 
moving  waters.  Although  the  larva  is 
not  supposed  to  be  ranging  about  on 
the  stream  bed,  the  fact  remains  they 
do,  for  I have  taken  many  trout  that 
had  the  larva  in  their  stomachs. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14,  long  shank; 
body,  brown  fur  dubbing  with  yellow 
in  the  front  near  the  eye  of  hook; 
hackle,  palmer  style  with  a fine  white 
hackle;  legs,  yellow  moosemane;  tail, 
fine  white  hackle  tip. 

To  be  continued 


PARADISE  REGAINED 

( From  page  9) 


a fish  to  tear  loose  from  an  insecure 
restraint. 

Over-eagerness  defeats  many  an 
angler  at  that  fascinating  Spring  Creek 
project  in  Centre  County,  near  Belle- 
fonte.  To  play  a big  fish  to  net  in  five 
minutes  is  a feat  often  attempted. 
Strangers  try  it,  to  their  dismay.  Those 
with  former  visiting  experience  know 
their  chances  are  pretty  slim  of  landing 
a five  or  six  pound  brown  or  rainbow 
trout  in  so  short  a time.  Landing  the 
big  ones  takes  skill  and  patience  on  the 
light  tackle  most  sportsmen  use. 

Several  beautiful,  crashing  rainbows 
came  to  the  writer’s  net  that  first  day, 
enticed  by  the  No.  14  wet  Royal  Coach- 
man, drifted  deep  naturally,  sometimes 
deeply  drifted  but  twitched  slightly. 
It  seemed  the  personal  solution  to  the 
problem  of  what  was  effective.  So  the 
second  day  of  the  five  allowed  a Penn- 
sylvania licensed  angler  during  the 
season  started  with  confidence  in  the 
Royal  Coachman.  But  as  the  hours 
passed,  with  only  smaller  fish  up  to 
twelve  inches  interested,  confidence 
oozed  like  bubbles  from  a stagnant 
pond.  The  trout  of  larger  size,  even  the 
rainbows  of  yesterday,  were  disdainful. 
Why  were  the  trout  so  haughty? 

Perhaps  a note  from  the  diary  con- 
tains the  key.  “Friday,  May  21,  1954. 
Weather  partly  cloudy  and  cold,  warm- 
ing toward  afternoon.  Water  occasion- 
ally roughened  by  stiff  breezes.  Rain- 
bows did  not  strike  so  readily  when 
water  was  calm.  No.  14  wet  Royal 
Coachman  brought  several  16  to  18- 
inch  rainbows  to  net.  No.  12,  same  pat- 
tern, largely  unheeded.  Fly  and  leader 


without  added  weight,  allowed  to  sink 
about  three  feet.” 

Wind-roughened  water  may  have 
added  a touch  of  mystery  to  the  lure, 
possibly  have  induced  those  frequent 
strikes.  That  quick  observation  is  de- 
ceptively logical,  for  there  were  other 
conditions,  other  elements  that  should 
have  been  considered.  How  can  one  as- 
sess them  all?  Yet  we  anglers  observe 
a couple  of  interesting  facts  and 
straightway  form  a thought  pattern 
that  too  often  guides  our  luckless  days. 

So  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  with  the  Royal  Coachman  proving 
unglamorous  except  to  smaller  fish, 
despite  gusts  of  wind  that  made  casting 
difficult,  the  successful  fly  of  yesterday 
lost  prestige.  Several  others  were  tried. 
But  grubs,  nymphs,  wet  flies  and  buck- 
tails  brought  indifferent  responses  from 
grade-school  trout.  Finally  a No.  6 
White  Marabou  was  substituted,  more 
as  an  attractor  to  arouse  dormant  in- 
terest. That  did  it! 

Sunk  quite  deep  with  the  aid  of  a bit 
of  lead  sinker  wire,  the  White  Marabou 
got  up  the  dander  of  the  big  ones.  Its 
plumes  given  “breathing”  action  with 
jerks  of  the  rod  tip,  the  enticing 
streamer  brought  those  heavy  strikes 
and  that  “caught-on-the-bottom”  feel- 
ing. Then  came  that  slow,  yielding 
movement,  much  like  a Connecticut 
River  shad  sucking  in  a lure  at  En- 
field Dam.  Brother,  you’d  better  get 
set  and  hang  on! 

Some  of  the  big  ones  are  sometimes 
only  slightly  hooked,  as  all  but  one 
of  mine  were,  and  in  the  first  few  sec- 
onds of  play  the  fly  pulls  loose.  Then 
that  momentary  thrill  collapses  but  so 
keenly  pitched  is  your  eagerness  that 
hurried,  tense  casts  are  made  again 
and  again.  Slow  down,  Brother,  if  you 
want  to  experience  once  more  that  ex- 
ultation of  striking  and  perhaps  of 
landing  a big  one! 

Such  ecstatic  moments  come  often 
to  successful  anglers  at  Paradise.  They 
may  not  reveal  their  deeper  feelings 
but  those  emotions  seem  to  extend  by 
contagion  to  spectators,  too,  who,  with  i 
wise  and  courteous  understanding 
withdraw  their  interfering  lines.  Theirs 
is  a second-hand  thrill,  to  be  sure,  but 
intense  feeling  is  there.  The  big  ques-  i 
tion  is  on  everyone’s  mind.  Will  the 
fish  be  netted?  How  large? 

Across  stream  is  a red-hatted  angler, 
a tall,  strongly  built  man  with  brawny 
arms,  wielding  a stout  rod  with  skill, 
catching  fish  after  fish.  They  are  larger 
than  average  size,  upwards  of  twenty 
inches  or  so.  His  method  is  interesting 
to  watch,  a tip-off  for  those  of  lesser  : 
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experience.  He  casts  a big,  white 
j streamer  slightly  upstream,  sinking  it 
in  the  swift  current,  and  as  it  begins 
to  pass  below  him,  he  strips  in  line 
quickly,  a foot  at  a time,  making  that 
streamer  dart  like  a minnow. 

I That  pause  and  dart  movement  seems 
irresistible,  a tempting  lure  more  often 
effective  than  a naturally  drifting  one. 
While  we  watch,  the  cross-stream 
angler  hooks  and  nets  four  large  fish 
within  a half-hour.  His  success  is  so 
consistent  his  friends  chide  him;  there 
is  the  sound  of  bantering  voices  along 
the  bank.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
laughs.  The  fish  are  returned  carefully 
because  none  answers  his  conception 
of  trophy  size.  Other  anglers,  watching 
him,  envying  him,  comment  unbe- 
lievingly: 

“Boy!  I’d  have  kept  that  one!” 
“Would  have  looked  nice  in  my  net!” 
“Imagine  passing  up  a fish  that  size!” 
The  Marabou  plumes  of  the  dangling 
streamer  flutter  before  my  eyes  and 
recall  other  scenes.  My  wife  is  step- 
ping away  from  a young  woman  walk- 
ing from  the  booth  where  she  has 
weighed  in  a 20-inch  rainbow  taken 
from  the  ladies’  stream.  Another  rain- 
bow, of  21  inches,  is  lying  on  the  grass 
near  the  bank  and  I hear  an  anglerette 
saying  proudly,  “I’m  going  to  have  it 
mounted.”  An  old  lady  in  blue  denims, 
straw  hat,  wool  shirt,  and  a man’s 
fishing  vest  is  making  short  but  accur- 
ate casts  to  midstream. 

I see  again  the  watchers  on  the 
bridge  catching  glimpses  of  big  fish  in 
the  swift,  rocky  water  below.  Heads 
bent,  they  gaze  at  the  artificial  flies  and 
streamers  speeding  along  with  the  cur- 
rent, at  the  struggling  fish  when 
hooked.  The  fast  water,  the  obstructing 
boulders,  make  short,  quick,  accurate 
; casts  necessary.  But  the  reward  is  great 
because  here  some  of  the  biggest  rain- 
bows like  to  lie. 

Upstream  from  where  I stand,  an 
elderly,  white- goatee d,  sinewy  angler, 
tanned  a deep  bronze  from  winter  fish- 
ing in  Florida,  fishes  industriously  all 
day  long.  He  takes  time  out  only 
briefly  for  a quick  lunch  on  the  bank. 
He  casts  and  casts,  slowly  and  patiently. 
He  changes  flies  frequently  and  loses 
a half-dozen  when  they  snag.  He 
doesn’t  get  a strike  in  all  the  time  I 
am  nearby  but  keeps  trying  tirelessly. 
I hear  his  cheerful  voice  once  more. 
“They  don’t  want  anything  I’ve  got. 
But  maybe  luck  will  change.” 

Old  Man  Time  is  a malicious  Old 
Devil  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise,  slyly 
giving  the  hour  hand  an  extra  nudge 
now  and  then.  You’re  completely  una- 


ware of  his  presence,  with  lots  of  hours 
ahead,  as  you  cast,  change  flies,  catch 
a few  fair-sized  fish  big  enough  to 
crow  about  if  taken  home  from  any 
other  public  stream.  But  now  you’re 
single-minded,  big-trout  minded,  for- 
getting time.  When  you  glance  at  your 
watch  you  feel  it  can’t  be  right.  Must 
have  raced  ahead. 

So,  after  a restful  stroll  along  the 
dirt  road,  with  a view  of  the  ever- 
greens bringing  a feeling  of  serenity  and 
peaceful  quietude,  I glance  at  my  watch 
and  suddenly  am  all  impatience  again. 
I’ve  had  a lot  of  fun,  caught  some 
nice  fish,  but  there’s  only  an  hour  left 
before  I must  wrench  myself  away 
for  the  long  drive  ahead.  Quickly,  I 
take  a place  on  the  bank,  above  a 
rocky  riffle.  Now  the  White  Marabou 
is  jerking  through  the  water  once  more, 
teasing  the  big  ones,  sweeping  along 
close  to  bottom. 

At  last!  A solid  strike!  A sulky  fish? 
By  no  means!  Just  momentarily  he’s 
braced  against  the  pull  of  the  line  and 
the  light  drag.  Now  he’s  off!  Down- 
stream in  a rush  that  never  seems  to 
stop!  But  the  automatic  drag  checks 
him  and  he  thrashes,  churning  water. 
He  feels  heavy,  a deep-boring  fighter, 
cruising  swiftly  from  midstream  to 
bank.  I’ll  call  it  quits  if  I can  land 
him.  The  8-foot  bamboo  quivers  as 
never  before,  but  I know  I can  trust 
its  resilient  backbone.  Glad  my  friend 
Bill  Edwards  made  that  slender  quad- 
rate for  me  with  such  loving  care.  At 
long  last  the  exhausted  trout  comes 
across  the  net.  Whew!  Not  half  so  big 
as  I thought!  Only  twenty  inches? 

As  I turn  to  leave,  snagging  the 
White  Marabou  in  my  fishing  vest  pad, 
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“Never  carry  a creel — eat  ’em  as  fast 
as  I catch  ’em!” 


the  trout  sagging  from  my  net,  an 
exuberant  youngster  rushes  over. 
“What  fly  did  you  get  him  on?” 

“A  White  Marabou  stream.” 

“What’s  that  like?” 

“See  for  yourself.  Tinsel  body,  red 
throat,  white  marabou  wings.  Here. 
I’ve  got  an  extra.  Try  it.” 

“Gee,  thanks,  mister!  Never  used 
one  before.  How  do  you  fish  it?” 
“Sink  it  deep.  Use  a little  sinker 
wire  about  twenty  inches  above,  on 
your  leader.” 

“What’s  sinker  wire?” 

“This  stuff.  There’s  a foot  of  it.” 

I leave  him  standing  there,  slowly 
attaching  the  White  Marabou.  I ponder 
his  last  remark,  “Just  started  fishin’ 
this  year.  Lot’s  of  fun,  isn’t  it?”  and 
think  of  his  juvenile  enthusiasm. 

Those  flies  dangling  above  my  head 
recall  my  own  enthusiasm  that  zooms 
to  its  zenith  with  every  annual  pil- 
grimage to  Fisherman’s  Paradise.  Small 
wonder  thousands  of  like-minded  souls 
find  the  culmination  of  their  trout-fish- 
ing zeal  at  that  fly-rod  angler’s  heaven. 


FISHING 

SNAKE  COUNTRY? 

( From  page  11) 

in  high  mountains,  in  deep  woods,  on 
the  prairies,  in  caves,  swamplands  and 
have  been  seen  swimming  in  rivers, 
lakes  and  the  ocean. 

Don’t  rely  on  the  supposition  that  the 
rattlesnake  is  a “gentleman”  and  will 
not  strike  without  warning  you?  True, 
the  snake  usually  warns  by  giving  you 
a buzz  but  not  always.  Neither  does  it 
have  to  be  coiled  in  order  to  strike. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  strike  entire 
length,  a poisonous  snake  can  strike 
only  about  three-quarters  of  its  length, 
unless,  perchance  it  is  striking  down 
hill,  or  has  a firm  backing. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  age  of 
a snake  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  rattles,  but  only  indicates 
the  number  of  times  it  has  shed  its 
skin.  A new  cap  is  added  to  rattle 
every  time  the  snake  molts,  which  may 
be  two  or  three  times  each  year. 

Extracting  the  fangs  of  a poisonous 
snake  does  not  render  it  harmless 
permanently,  but  only  until  new  fangs 
replace  the  ones  extracted,  which  is 
within  a few  weeks. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
flesh  of  the  rattlesnake  is  considered  a 
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rare  delicacy.  It  is  fried  and  eaten  be- 
tween buns  as  “rattleburgers,”  or 
canned  and  sold  at  exorbitant  prices. 
The  oil  and  venom  are  converted  into 
medical  preparations.  The  skins  are 
made  into  handbags,  hat  bands,  belts, 
shoes  and  other  novelties,  while  the 
vertebras  are  made  into  costume  jew- 
elry! 

In  early  spring,  professional  snake 
hunters  go  out  to  secure  live  rattle- 
snakes to  sell  to  dealers  and  museums. 
However,  the  rattlesnake  seems  to  have 
a way  escaping  enemies  and  is  found 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  nation. 

The  Copperhead,  least  poisonous  of 
America’s  four  lethal  snakes,  has  a 
wide  range.  Its  bite  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, producing  much  swelling,  but  is 
fatal  in  few  instances. 

Also  known  as  Highland  Moccasin, 
the  copperhead  is  tannish  in  color, 
with  rich  reddish-brown  markings, 
usually  15  irregular  crossbands,  and 
as  the  name  implies,  the  head  is  copper- 
colored. 

The  color  and  markings  of  this  snake 
blends  so  perfectly  with  its  surround- 
ings, usually  around  old  stumps,  de- 
cayed logs,  in  brushy,  wooded  areas, 
many  rodents,  frogs,  birds  and  smaller 
snakes  literally  walk  right  into  the 
copperhead’s  mouth  before  even  seeing 
it. 

The  Cottonmouth  Water  Moccasin, 
cousin  of  the  copperhead,  is  classed  as 
third  deadliest  of  our  poisonous  snakes. 
This  thick-bodied,  big  snake  is  not 
too  easily  distinguished  from  harmless 
water  snakes,  but  can  be  best  identi- 
fied by  olive  green  to  muddy  brown 
rough  skin;  blunt  tail;  flat  head  with 
scales  projecting  over  eyes.  Although 
clumsy  looking,  this  irritable  snake 
can  strike  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

The  poisonous  moccasin  is  abundant 
in  the  south  but  is  not  found  as  far 
north  as  Pennsylvania.  The  northern 
snake  erroneously  given  this  title  is 
the  non-poisonous,  common  water 
snake  which  destroys  untold  numbers 
of  game  fish.  Although  non-venomous 
any  of  the  15  different  species  of  water 
snakes  can  inflict  ugly  wounds. 

The  small,  short  fanged  and  brilliant- 
ly colored  CORAL  SNAKE  is  among 
the  world’s  deadliest  serpents.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  the  coral  seldom  attains 
any  great  size,  usually  about  20  inches 
in  length,  it  is  very  dangerous.  Its 
poison  causes  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system  and  treatment  used  in  treating 
bites  of  other  venomous  snakes  is  not 
effective  for  the  bite  of  the  coral.  A 
person  bitten  should  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  doctor. 


The  resemblance  of  the  scarlet  king 
snake  is  somewhat  similar,  but  there 
are  outstanding  differences.  Colored 
bands  of  red,  yellow  and  black  com- 
pletely encircle  body  of  the  coral  snake, 
whereas,  the  under  skin  of  the  harm- 
less king  is  white.  Coral  has  black, 
blunt  snout;  the  king’s  snout  is  red 
and  pointed. 

Venom  of  the  coral  is  more  deadly 
than  the  rattler,  and  instead  of  strik- 
ing as  other  poisonous  snakes  do,  it 
savagely  chews  until  it  has  injected 
poison  in  several  places.  Coral  poison 
acts  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
other  snakes. 

The  King  Snake  should  always  be 
protected,  instead  of  destroyed,  as  it 
not  only  feeds  on  rats,  mice  and  other 
pests,  but  a killer  of  rattlers,  copper- 
heads and  moccasins. 

Other  snakes  that  are  definitely  in 
the  “friend”  class  include:  The  bull, 
gopher,  gray  rat,  milk,  pine,  blue  racer, 
hog-nose,  corn,  and  garter.  Each  of 
these  reptiles  eat  rats,  mice,  insects 
and  other  vermin.  They  are  especially 
valuable  as  destroyers  of  rats,  which 
do  untold  damage  to  buildings,  grain 
and  are  disease  carriers. 

Don’t  let  the  fear  of  snakes  ruin 
your  fishing  enjoyment,  but  watch 
where  you  step,  sit,  put  your  hands 
or  lie.  Keep  in  mind  that  most  snakes 
in  their  natural  environment  are  not 
easy  to  see.  It  is  safest  to  step  on 


logs,  instead  of  over  them,  since  the 
underside  of  logs  is  a favorite  hiding 
place  for  snakes. 

When  in  snake  infested  country,  take 
along  a snake-bite  kit.  Each  year 
numbers  of  sportsmen  are  snake- 
bitten,  but  it  is  generally  due  to  care- 
lessness. Use  ordinary  precaution. 
Knowledge  of  snakes  does  not  mean 
you  should  get  careless  and  pick  up 
non-poisonous  ones,  because  many 
harmless  snakes  will  bite,  and  wounds 
from  such  bites  frequently  become  in- 
fected. 


THE  GREEN  YEARS 
OF  ANGLING 

( From  page  17) 


“You  bet  I want  to  fish,”  he  an- 
swered, in  all  sincerity. 

We  started  to  disengage  our  equip- 
ment preparatory  to  leaving  the 
scene.  I didn’t  catch  a keeper  that 
morning.  I could  have  easily  switched 
to  bait  fishing,  but  I stuck  to  spin- 
fishing with  artificials,  as  I had  earlier 
sensed  this  was  not  my  day  to  catch 
fish.  It  was  the  day  I patiently  waited 
for  ...  to  admire  youthful  achieve- 
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“Guess  I don’t  have  to  ask  if  you  got  that  raise?” 


ment,  unrehearsed.  For  when  it  was 
actually  revealed  the  curtain  had 
ascended  and  the  blossoming  of  youth 
donned  the  leading  role,  like  any  at- 
tentative  parent,  I yielded  to  inhibi- 
tion because  I wanted  to  be  sure  not 
to  miss  any  part  of  the  performance 
unfolding  before  me. 

That  was  Jimmy’s  first  fruitful  day. 
Consequently,  we’ve  just  had  to  eat 
more  of  his  fish  ever  since.  It  was  the 
real  incentive.  It  can  happen  in  any 
youngster’s  life;  that  is,  if  the  teacher 
has  the  patience  and  the  pupil  is  re- 
ceptive. Once  your  youngster  makes  a 
rewarding  catch,  stick  a red  feather  in 
your  hat  . . . for  your  cooperative 
generosity  has  seemingly  initiated  a 
fisherman;  one  who  could  easily  play 
you  out  and  be  reluctant  to  quit  when 
you’ve  had  more  than  enough.  But, 
teach  the  youngster  conservation  and 
respect  for  the  laws.  It  is  a parent’s 
primary  duty! 

Then  comes  a bright  March  day  with 
a shrill  wind  whistling  past  your  win- 
dow . . . the  openings  into  your  head 
are  still  harboring  a fleet  of  germs, 
don’t  be  surprised  if  your  youngster, 
too,  should  remark,  “Dad,  is  your 
cold  any  better — when  are  we  going 
fishing?” 


HOW  TO  CATCH 
SELECTIVE  TROUT 

( From,  page  14) 

of  my  flies  with  excellent  results.  It 
is  my  belief  many  flies  tied  commer- 
cially are  designed  to  please  the  fish- 
erman more  than  the  fish. 

With  this  in  mind,  tie  your  flies  with 
as  few  hackles  as  possible.  Remember 
that  the  insect  imitated  only  has  six 
legs — these  are  simulated  by  the  hackle 
on  your  fly.  Keep  them  sparse  and  oil 
them  well. 

Use  spent  wings  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. These  are  designed  to  match 
the  drowned  hatch  as  it  washes  down- 
stream. They  are  also  intended  to  be 
fished  awash  with  the  surface  rather 
than  on  top.  Too  many  anglers  get 
over-zealous  in  application  of  dry  fly 
oil  on  spents,  thus  rendering  them 
useless  for  their  intended  task. 

As  the  season  runs  its  course,  let 
your  leaders  get  finer  and  longer.  Let 
your  casts  lengthen  out.  Approach  your 
fish  with  more  care.  Of  all  the  afore- 
mentioned, leader  length  and  size  can- 
not be  over-stressed.  Gone  are  the 


days  when  3X  is  considered  light.  With 
the  recent  development  of  Platyl, 
leader  breaking  strength  has  been  in- 
creased through  the  small  diameters. 
Now  it  is  possible  for  the  angler  to 
tie  on  a hair-fine  6X  tippet  with  a 
testing  strength  of  1.9  pounds.  This  is 
more  than  the  old  4X  used  to  pull. 

That  seems  to  wind  it  up  fairly  well. 
Go  fine,  go  far  off,  use  tested  methods 
and  you  will  take  fish.  Give  them  a 
chance  and  see  for  yourself. 


CONFOUNDED  CAD 
THE  CADDIS 

( From  page  13) 


fully  took.  I am  certain  I converted 
them  to  the  ranks  of  nymph  fishermen 
that  cold  bleak  day. 

Extensive  post  mortem  analysis 
proves  what  the  trout  are  taking  at 
the  moment.  On  another  stream  they 
might  be  feeding  entirely  on  the  cased 
caddis,  if  those  are  most  available 
where  they  are  resting  in  the  current. 
The  case  builders  are  fairly  easy  to 
recognize.  After  some  months  of  de- 
velopment in  the  cased  larval  state, 
the  next  stage  is  that  of  pupating.  At 
this  time  the  larva  seals  the  case  onto 
a stone  or  rock  with  the  case  opening 
facing  upstream.  The  insect  crawls 
back  into  the  case  and  spins  a silklike 
web  or  screen  inclosing  the  front  open- 
ing of  the  case.  The  larva  now  be- 
comes semi-dormant  and  is  housed  in 
this  sac  or  membrane  similiar  to  a 
cocoon.  It  slowly  develops  until  emer- 


gence or  hatching  time  when  the  en- 
cased pupa  tears  away  the  silken  screen 
and  pushes  its  way  out  of  the  shell- 
case  to  rapidly  kick  and  rise  to  the 
surface  to  drift  down  stream.  In  several 
species,  the  sack  fills  with  tiny  air 
bubbles  aiding  it  to  reach  the  surface 
at  the  proper  time.  It  is  during  this 
upward  journey  they  become  most  vul- 
nerable to  feeding  fish.  They  are  up 
off  the  bottom  and  in  full  view.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  angler,  armed  with 
a true  imitation,  can  reap  a harvest 
with  the  right  combination  fished  dead 
drift.  The  insect  is  trying  to  rid  itself 
of  the  sac  and  while  watching  a caddis 
hatch,  numbers  of  them  will  be  seen 
slithering  along  the  top  of  the  water 
heading  for  shore  or  a midstream  rock 
or  snag.  Others  will  pop  upwards  into 
the  air,  particularly  if  they  are  present 
in  fast,  turbulent  water,  swift  boiling 
stretches  and  slick  shallow  runs.  Trout 
take  them,  on  or  just  under  the  sur- 
face. Now  you  see  why  they  confound 
you  . . . those  rises  you  see  are  not 
to  floating  insects,  but  are  the  bulges 
of  the  trout  feeding  just  under  the  sur- 
face. Their  attention  is  on  this  particu- 
lar insect  and  unless  you  have  the  pat- 
tern that  closely  imitates  their  choice 
of  the  moment,  the  session  at  that  run 
can  be  most  frustrating. 

In  the  spring,  the  wash  behind  a big 
midstream  boulder  is  a good  place  to 
drift  the  caddis  pupa  imitation.  Later, 
when  the  water  is  clear  and  warmer, 
midday  locations  would  be  in  and 
around  broken  riffs  and  shelving  riffles. 
The  edges  of  the  current  troughs  where 
the  greatest  amount  of  water  carries 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  should  be 
thoroughly  worked,  particularly  when 
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trout  are  seen  feeding  in  the  described 
manner.  Look  into  the  water  occasion- 
ally and  you  will  see  caddis  flies  drift- 
ing along  with  bits  of  refuse.  Note  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  most  prevalent 
and  use  this  as  3 guide  for  the  moment 
in  your  fishing. 

A sign  of  the  actual  caddis  emergence 
is  the  turning  surface  rise  of  the  trout. 
You  will  see  them  swirling  half  out 
of  water  as  they  pick  up  great  num- 
bers of  the  emerging  pupa.  Seldom 
will  you  see  a genuine  dry  fly  rise  or 
a jump,  for  neither  is  necessary  when 
the  trout  are  feeding  on  subsurface 
drifting  food. 

The  adult  caddis  fly  is  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  May  fly  in  that 
it  has  four  long  mothlike  fuzzy  wings, 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 
When  at  rest  on  the  water  or  on  a rock, 
the  wings  are  folded  tentlike  over  the 
body  rather  than  held  erect  in  the 
manner  of  the  Mayflies.  They  sport  two 
long  hairy  feelers  from  their  heads. 
Caddis  adults  have  no  tails.  Their  form 
is  not  unlike  many  of  our  down-wing 
wet  flys,  another  reason  why  some 
wet  fly  patterns  are  such  famed  fish- 
getters.  One  of  the  better  creations  I 
have  developed  is  a downwing  dry  fly 
which  acts  well  during  this  stage  of 
the  hatch.  In  order  to  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture, study  the  emergence  time  of  these 
flies  on  your  favorite  stream  or  in  the 
general  locality  you  fish  and  watch  for 
signs  of  undersurface  feeding  activity 
by  the  trout. 

During  the  evening  the  adults  from 
previous  hatches  may  be  seen  over 
the  stream  in  droves.  In  this  evening 
flight  the  female  is  adorned  with  the 
egg  sac,  generally  an  olive  green  color. 
Catch  one  in  flight  and  very  likely  the 
egg  clusters  will  fall  off  into  your  hand. 
One  identifying  peculiarity  of  this  flight 
is  that  they  invariably  head  upstream 
despite  the  direction  of  the  wind.  At 
emergence  time  this  habit  is  not  fol- 
lowed, however,  and  this  is  a point  well 
worth  remembering,  for  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  work  the  pupa  imitation 
with  no  hatch  in  progress. 

The  females  rarely  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  main  stream,  but  crawl  into 
the  water,  generally  down  a rock  near 
the  shore.  At  this  time  wet  fly  fishing 
comes  into  its  own,  for  many  of  the 
insects  are  swept  away  in  the  current 
before  the  eggs  are  laid  and  those  that 
do  perform  soon  die  and  are  carried 
dead  drift  near  the  surface.  Wet  fly 
fishing  along  the  banks  and  in  the  quiet 
backwaters  beside  windfalls  and  snags 
is  productive.  The  stream  may  look 
quiet,  but  if  you  are  observant  you’ll 


see  trout  gorging  themselves  near  the 
stream  edges  where  the  flies  have 
slowed  down  for  the  picking. 

The  caddis  fly  then,  is  to  be  recog- 
nized and  reckoned  with  if  we  are  to 
turn  past  defeats  into  future  victories. 
One  thing  this  little  drab  insect  teaches 
is  that  it  is  not  as  much  a matter  of 
outwitting  trout  as  it  is  giving  them 
what  they  want  where  and  when  they 
want  it. 

For  many  years,  I have  seen  these 
insects  hatching  and  have  worked  dry 
flies  over  them  with  no  results.  When 
a few  of  the  dark  caddis  adults  are 
seen  emerging  it  is  the  tip-off  the 
hatch  is  starting.  Considerable  under- 
water trout  activity  will  be  noticed 
which  means  that  the  caddis  pupa 
should  be  bent  on  the  leader  and  fished 
dead  drift  by  placing  the  fly  in  the 
water  above  the  action  to  let  it  be 
drifted  down  into  the  hot  spot.  After 
thoroughly  greasing  the  line  and  part 
of  the  leader,  it  is  up  and  across  stream 
casting  and  drifting  of  the  fly  on  a 
slack  line.  Caddis  usually  hatch  in 
great  droves  and  will  cover  your  body 
and  alight  on  your  rod  and  line.  You’ll 
have  ample  time  to  see  exactly  what 
they  look  like  in  this  hatched  state  and 
can  base  your  pattern  selection  on 
what  you  see  for  wet  fly  fishing. 

There  are  several  chief  caddis  hatches 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  These  occur  during  the  day 
...  at  noon  during  the  cold  days  and 
progressively  toward  sundown  as  the 
weather  warms.  The  summer  hatches 
occur  during  the  night  and  is  one 
reason  why  wet  fly  fishing  at  sunup 
is  productive. 

Though  this  article  might  sound  a 
little  like  a treatise  on  insects,  rather 
than  fishing  technique,  the  whole  point 
is  to  get  to  know  the  trout  and  his 
food  better  and  so  design  and  present 
our  offerings  where  they  will  do  the 
most  for  our  efforts.  There  is  no  need 
for  a great  deal  of  entomological 
knowledge  to  be  a successful  fisherman, 
but  there  is  the  need  for  constant  study 
of  the  water  and  the  various  signs  as 
they  signal  their  effects  on  the  trout. 
Fishing  then  becomes  an  interesting 
project  rather  than  a chuck  and  chance 
it,  hit  and  miss  proposition  . . . and  it’s 
more  enjoyable  too,  especially  when  the 
facts  and  theories  and  techniques  de- 
liver for  you.  Many  legendary  trout 
have  been  credited  with  superhuman 
genius  and  brainpower  and  there  is 
scarcely  a brook  or  stream  that  does 
not  harbor  an  “Old  Ragged  Fin”  or 
a “Rudolph.”  It  is  always  a fish  of 
gigantic  proportions,  usually  living  in 


a hole  or  under  a bridge  and  no  matter 
how  many  anglers  try,  their  efforts  go 
for  naught.  These  attributed  qualities 
of  perception  and  brain  power  on  the 
part  of  trout  are,  to  my  mind,  wonder- 
ful bits  of  angler’s  philosophy  designed 
to  excuse  an  empty  creel.  Actually  the 
trout  has  few  secrets  that  cannot  be 
seen  and  solved  by  observation  and 
perfection  of  imitations  and  presenta- 
tion. Relatively  few  anglers  take  their 
sport  seriously  enough  to  indulge  in 
the  perfection  of  these  things.  Those 
who  do  are  the  ones  who  consistently 
creel  those  nice  trout  that  most  of  us 
only  read  about.  They  are  the  ten 
per  cent  of  the  anglers  who  take  and 
release  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fish  . . . 


TROUT  AFTER  DARK 

( From  page  15) 


yet  unmistakable  in  the  darkness.  The 
broken  surface  of  the  pool  shows  the 
big  fellow  is  out  of  hiding  and  taking 
his  supper  from  the  surface.  My  young 
friend  who  has  only  lately  mastered 
the  art  of  fly  casting  reaches  for  his 
rod.  Swiftly,  yet  carefully,  he  moves 
down  to  the  bank  where  he  can  reach 
the  center  of  the  pool  without  over- 
hanging branches  interfering  with  his 
back  cast.  Carefully  the  cast  is  length- 
ened and  the  big  black  bi-visible  fi- 
nally settles  on  the  surface. 

Neither  of  us  can  see  it  in  the  dark- 
ness but  it  rides  the  slow  current  by 
virtue  of  heavy  waterproofing.  Sec- 
onds pass,  then  my  friend  raises  his 
rod  tip  just  enough  to  move  the  fly 
slightly.  Again  the  positive  lift  of  the 
rod  and  this  time  the  response  is  loud 
and  startling.  The  trout  has  lunged 
up  and  out,  the  sound  of  his  splash- 
ing fall  causing  my  young  friend  to 
gasp  audibly.  The  trout  digs  deep  and 
tries  to  get  back  to  his  hideout  but  a 
combination  of  big  fly,  stout  leader 
and  enthusiastic  youth  prove  his 
match.  Before  many  minutes  he  is  led 
into  the  circle  of  a flashlight’s  beam 
and  scooped  into  a waiting  net.  A gen- 
erous two  pounds,  with  enough  pirate 
hook  jaw  to  make  him  a trophy  of 
which  any  angler  could  be  proud.  To 
a tyro  in  his  second  season  it  is  the 
fulfillment  of  an  ambition.  He  is  now 
an  angler. 

I enjoyed  the  excitement  and  pleas- 
ure experienced  by  my  young  friend 
with  his  first  good  trout  and  recalled 
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vividly  my  introduction  to  the  myste- 
rious sport  of  night  trouting.  I really 
had  two  introductions  and  enjoyed 
both.  A quarter  century  ago  a lady 
angler  was  rare  enough  to  cause  some 
wonder.  A certain  husband  and  wife, 
friends  of  my  parents,  began  to  stop 
at  our  house  occasionally  with  catches 
of  trout  that  weighed  in  on  honest 
scales  at  twenty,  twenty-five  and  even 
thirty  pounds.  My  youthful  efforts 
with  fly  and  worm  on  mountain  brooks 
netted  many  trout  but  top  size  was 
a foot  and  these  rare.  When  I had  op- 
portunity to  fish  larger  streams  oc- 
casionally I was  lost. 

These  good  people  took  pity  on  me, 
invited  me  to  accompany  them  on  a 
trip.  When  we  arrived  at  a now  fa- 
mous limestone  stream,  the  evening 
hatch  was  in  full  swing  and  several 
fly  casters  were  taking  advantage  of  it. 
While  his  wife  removed  a tiny  oil  stove 
from  the  car  and  prepared  supper  her 
husband  visited  several  deep  pools  and 

(spent  several  minutes  studying  the 
rising  trout.  Occasionally  he  pointed  to 
a rise  and  remarked  that  it  was  a good 
one.  To  my  youthful  eyes  all  rises 
looked  alike.  When  it  was  too  dark 
for  further  observation  we  came  back 
to  the  car,  ate  a leisurely  supper,  then 
set  up  heavy  bait  tackle.  My  friends 
went  to  the  nearest  pool  from  which 
the  fly  fishermen  had  long  departed. 
They  carefully  baited  large  hooks  with 
nightcrawlers  and  under  the  direction 
of  previous  observation  cast  them 
where  the  larger  trout  had  fed  on 
flies.  From  then  on  we  waited  for  the 
baits  to  be  picked  up.  Once  a fish  took 
the  bait  the  heavy  tackle  made  capture 
certain.  There  were  apparently  two 
feeding  periods  with  a lull  from 
around  eleven  p.m.  to  two  ajn.  The 
catch  that  night  ranged  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-one  inches  and  far  more  in 
numbers  than  any  three  angles  had  a 
right  to  take  yet  it  was  far  under  the 
legal  limit  of  twenty-five  trout  al- 
lowed by  law  in  those  days.  It  was  a 
good  thing  only  a few  people  enjoyed 

I this  type  of  fishing  and  kept  so  many 
fish.  It  is  one  way  to  remove  old 
browns  that  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness to  the  stream  and  have  a part 
in  depleting  the  trout  population. 

The  second  night  fisherman  to  cross 
my  horizon  was  a six  foot  four  inch 
two  hundred-forty  pound  man  of  Ger- 
man-Swedish  ancestry.  By  day  he  was 
an  ardent  fly  fisherman,  fly  tyer  and 
builder  of  fine  bamboo  rods.  He  made 
a fine  three-ounce  bamboo  for  me  and 
taught  me  the  art  of  casting  a fly.  He 
was  a keen  angler  who  believed  the 
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primary  reason  for  going  fishing  was 
to  catch  fish.  When  the  evening  hatch 
was  over  he  frequently  fished  on  into 
the  night,  changing  from  dry  flies  to 
large  sized  wets  and  fishing  them  two 
at  a time,  with  a slow  deep  drift.  If 
this  method  failed  he  frequently  at- 
tached a spinning  minnor  or  a night- 
crawler  to  the  leader  in  place  of  the 
point  fly.  The  wisdom  of  this  method 
was  proven  when  he  called  me  to  hold 
a light  while  he  beached  what  I sup- 
posed to  be  an  extra  large  fish.  When 
the  combined  pressure  of  the  rod  and 
the  persuasion  of  his  extra  large  boot 
had  completed  their  work  not  one  but 
two  trout  lay  on  the  gravel  bar.  The 
smaller  was  better  than  a pound  in 
weight,  the  larger  topped  three  pounds. 
He  had  been  fishing  larger  trout  for 
several  weeks,  the  smaller  had  taken 
a dropper  fly  as  the  other  had  been 
played.  Surprising  thing  about  this 
catch  was  it  was  taken  from  a stream 
well  within  the  limits  of  a fairly  large 
town. 

I was  about  to  quit  fishing  one 
evening  after  the  hatch  had  stopped 
when  a car  pulled  up  to  the  pond.  A 
friendly  voice  asked,  “How  are  they 
hitting?” 

It  proved  to  be  an  insurance  execu- 
tive who  owned  a cabin  on  the  road 
a few  hundred  yards  above.  He  in- 
formed me  that  work  kept  him  at  the 
office  until  five  each  evening  and  for 
this  reason  he  had  to  confine  most  of 
his  efforts  to  night  fishing.  His  lures 
were  large  dry  flies,  bass  bugs  and 
even  an  occasional  floating  plug  used 
with  a spinning  outfit.  Rarely  did  he 
use  an  underwater  lure  but  when 
nothing  else  worked  he  tried  regular 
trout  streamers  fished  slowly  with  a 
sink  and  draw  motion.  The  floor  of 
the  pond  had  many  sunken  logs  and 
other  obstructions  which  made  sub- 
surface fishing  hazardous.  When  the 
usual  surface  lures  failed  he  often  re- 
sorted to  a small  plug  that  floated  at 
rest,  dived  and  wiggled  enticingly 
when  reeled  slowly.  More  than  one 
large  trout  found  this  lure  irresistible. 

As  this  game  of  night  fishing  de- 
velops certain  facts  emerge.  Trout  sel- 
dom strike  when  there  is  an  evening 
mist  over  the  water.  Wet  flies  and 
streamers  fished  under  the  surface 
should  drift  down  and  across  as  slow 
as  possible  and  the  angler  should 
strike  firmly  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Dry  flies  and  bugs  can  be  drawn 
slowly  across  the  surface  of  still  water 
with  frequent  pauses  to  allow  the 
ripples  started  by  the  movement  to 
subside.  The  explosive  hits  at  the  sur- 


Britton  Elected  at 
Atlantic  City 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Northeast  Division  of  the  Wildlife  So- 
ciety of  America  conducted  in  Haddon 
Hall,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  on 
March  23,  24  and  25,  W.  W.  Britton, 
Chief  Enforcement  Officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  represented 
the  Commission’s  law  enforcement 
division.  Britton  delivered  an  address 
entitled,  “Shadow  Men,”  the  theme  of 
which  was  an  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  policies  and  tactics  involved  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  fish  laws  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Convention  was  largely  attended 
and  represented  delegates  and  friends 
from  every  state  along  the  Northeast- 
ern Seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  discussion  of  important  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  Convention, 
Britton  was  elected  Secretary-Treas- 
urer of  the  Conservation  Law  Enforce- 
ment Chiefs  Assn.,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  succeeds  Howard  Willard  of 
the  Massachusetts  Conservation  De- 
partment. 


face  are  thrills  to  be  remembered.  As 
a safety  measure  you  should  know 
your  stream  and  fish  with  a companion 
within  call.  Night  wading  can  be 
dangerous. 
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“I  tan  see  it’s  no  use  going  fishing  with  you  today,  Pete — I wouldn’t 

tatch  a thing!” 


TRY  FALLFISHING 

( From  page  20) 


bait  which  is  in  season,  one  more  rea- 
son why  I am  inclined  to  compare 
fallfish  with  trout  fishing. 

There  are  probably  few  fishermen 
who  have  fished  the  big  Mahantongo 
Creek  as  much  as  I have,  for  I was 
bom  and  raised  right  along  side  it; 
in  fact  the  stream  practically  runs 
through  our  back  yard.  On  this  stream 
I have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  ex- 
perimenting with  the  many  strange 
and  colorful  artificial  wet  flies  and 
spinner. 

Originally  my  interest  in  fly  fishing 
for  fallfish  was  aroused  when  I met 
another  old  time  angler  along  the 
stream  one  day.  We  got  to  talking 
about  fishing,  a timely  subject  along 
the  stream  during  fishing  season,  and 
among  other  things  we  talked  about 
bait.  This  all  happened  long  before  I 
knew  the  difference  between  wet  and 
dry  flies,  and  since  I recognized  him 
as  a sort  of  idol  among  local  fisher- 
men, I asked  him  what  he  found  to  be 
the  best  bait  for  fallfish?  He  grinned, 
reached  into  his  tackle  box  and  came 
up  with  a queer  looking  feather-like 
thing  containing  a small  hook  among 
the  grayish  feathers  attached  to  a shiny 
little  spinner  he  held  between  thumb 
and  forefinger.  “This,”  he  said.  “I  see,” 
replied  I,  “but  what  is  it?”  I asked. 


“That,”  he  said,  “is  a gray  hackle,” 
and  added,  “If  this  thing  has  caught 
one  fallfish,  it  has  caught  a thousand.” 
Needless  to  say,  I tried  it  and  found 
during  summer  and  fall  it  is  indeed 
deadly  on  fallfish;  and  I might  add  it 
has  often  saved  what  might  have  been 
an  une ventful  day  on  the  stream. 

From  time  to  time  I have  found  a 
brown  hackle  works  almost  as  well, 
but  with  this  exception  I have  never 
tried  a wet  fly  which  catches  them 
with  the  same  regularity  as  the  gray 
hackle. 

I have  also  found  some  pleasure  in 
taking  fallfish  with  dry  flies,  particu- 
larly on  those  of  a grayish  color.  Like 
many  others,  my  casting  ability  is  still 
in  the  awkward  stage.  Some  day 
though,  I’ll  learn  to  handle  the  fly  rod, 
and  then  I anticipate  some  real  “trout 
like”  action  from  my  favorite  fish. 

Ordinarily  the  trout  fisherman  would 
not  think  of  using  a cork,  but  with 
fallfish  I think  a great  percentage  of 
fun  comes  from  using  a cork  float. 
There  is  something  highly  satisfying 
watching  the  cork  sink  slowly  and 
steadily  down  into  the  deep  green 
water  and  out  of  sight,  for  usually  the 
slower  it  sinks,  the  larger  will  be  the 
fish.  This,  of  course,  is  not  always  the 
case  but  somehow  I always  seem  to 
catch  the  big  ones  when  the  cork  is 
pulled  down  into  the  water  slowly  and 
without  letup.  Again  I am  reminded 
of  big  trout  for  they  too  often  take 
the  bait  slowly  and  without  letup. 

One  of  my  best  catches  of  fallfish 


was  made  at  a large  pool  along  the 
famous  Pine  Creek  in  Tioga  County. 
It  was  late  in  May,  and  although  I 
had  originally  anticipated  a mess  of 
suckers,  they  were  not  biting;  the  fall- 
fish were.  In  less  than  three  hours, 
using  garden  worms  for  bait,  I reeled 
in  a grand  total  of  thirty  fish  averaging 
better  than  12  inches  in  length,  releas- 
ing many. 

From  this  experience  I learned  fall- 
fish can  be  taken  both  by  still  fishing 
and  the  “hole  to  hole”  method  with  a 
cork.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the 
latter  method  is  the  most  productive 
as  well  as  the  most  enjoyable  one. 
There  is  again  something  about  catch- 
ing one  fish  here  and  another  at  the 
next  hole  that  brings  a satisfaction 
understood  only  by  another  fisherman. 


Wouldn’t  this  old  world  be  better, 

If  the  folks  we  meet  would  say, 

“I  know  something  good  about  you,” 
And  then  treat  us  just  that  way? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  and  dandy. 

If  each  handclasp,  warm  and  true 

Carried  with  it  this  assurance 
“I  know  something  good  about  you?” 

Wouldn’t  life  be  lots  more  happy. 

If  the  good  that’s  in  us  all 

Were  the  only  things  about  us 
That  folks  bothered  to  recall? 

Wouldn’t  life  be  lots  more  happy. 

If  we  praised  the  good  we  see? 

For  there’s  such  a lot  of  goodness 
In  the  worst  of  you  and  me. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  practice 
That  fine  way  of  thinking  too? 

You  know  something  good  about  me! 
I know  something  good  about  you! 

"AUTHOR  UNKNOWN” 


“Don't  give  ms  that  guff!  I know  all 
about  rural  electrification — Now  hop  to 
it  and  find  an  outlst  for  this  toaster!” 
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Fisherman's  Paradise  Regulations 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS— SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT— SEASON  1955 

1.  OPEN  SEASON — May  13th  to  July  16th,  both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  OPEN — from  8:00  A.M.  to  8 P.M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  or  until  Klaxon  is  sounded. 

3.  ALL  ANGLERS  MUST  PERSONALLY  REGISTER  BEFORE  FISHING  AND  PERSONALLY 
CHECK  OUT  AND  RETURN  IDENTIFICATION  BUTTON  BEFORE  LEAVING  PROJ- 
ECT, NO  SUNDAY  FISHING. 

4.  FISH  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  ANGLER  MUST  BE  DISPLAYED  AND  CHECKED  AT 
REGISTRATION  BOOTH  WHEN  CHECKING  INTO  PROJECT.  FISH  NOT  SO  REGIS- 
TERED WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  HAVING  BEEN  CAUGHT  ON  THE  PROJECT. 

5.  ANGLERS  MUST  PARK  AUTOMOBILES  BEFORE  CHECKING  IN  AND  MUST  CHECK 
OUT  BEFORE  REMOVING  AUTOMOBILES  FROM  PARKING  LOT. 

6.  DAILY  LIMIT — Only  ONE  FISH  may  be  killed.  The  Angler  must  stop  fishing  after  ONE 

FISH  HAS  BEEN  KILLED. 

7.  Only  artificial  lures  of  hair  or  feather  construction  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks  with  the 
barbs  removed  may  be  used.  No  spinners  or  swivels  permitted. 

8.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of,  any  live  bait,  angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  or  any  other  bait,  is  a 
violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

9.  SIZE  LIMIT — All  fish  caught  from  large  stream  under  10  inches  in  length  and  on  ladies  stream 
under  7 inches  in  length  must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

10.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  Fishing  License  will  be  permitted  to  fish  five  days  during  the 
season. 

11.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the  property  is  prohibited  as  all  fish  must  be  weighed  when 
checking  out. 

12.  POSITIVELY  NO  WADING — in  the  stream  for  any  purpose  permitted. 

13.  Sinkers  or  lures  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  2BB  Shot  are  permitted.  No  casting  or  spinning 
outfits  permitted. 

14.  Feeding  fish  PROHIBITED  except  on  Sunday. 

15.  Assisting  in  hooking  or  landing  fish  prohibited.  All  foul  hooked  fish  must  be  carefully  returned 
to  the  stream. 

16.  Violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  be  subject  to  a fine  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00),  rev- 
ocation of  your  fishing  privilege  on  the  project  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  revocation 
of  your  fishing  license. 

If  you  like  this  project  you  can  help  the  sportsmen  of  the  state  by  obeying  these  rules  and  re- 
porting any  infraction  to  the  officers. 

Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  as  amended,  provides  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  angling,  catching  or  removal  of 
fish  in  or  from  any  waters  of  this  Commonwealth  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Penalty  for  violation 
— Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00)  and  in  addition  thereto  may  be  fined  Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  for  each  fish 
caught,  taken  or  had  in  possession,  contrary  to  these  rules  and  regulations. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


— Don  Shiner  photo 

IT  S FAREWELL  TO  ANOTHER  SPRING!— BUT— THERE’S  STILL  PLENTY  OF  TIME  TO  VISIT 

Fisherman's  Paradise 

SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT — CENTRE  COUNTY 


MAKE  IT  A FAMILY  OUTING — EVERYONE  FISHES,  RELAXES — NO  BETTER  TROUT  FISHING 

ANYWHERE!  AMPLE  FREE  PARKING  SPACE 
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BEAUTIFUL  VIEW,  isn’t  it?  Many  people  didn’t  think  so  because  they 
ruined  a landscape!  So  long  as  such  trash  isn’t  dumped  upon  their  prop- 
erties, litterbugs  are  unconcerned  about  the  rights  of  others. 


Clutterbugs  and  Litterbugs  are 


SOILING  the  SCENERY 


By  DON  SH9NER 

(Photographs  by  the  Author) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLEB 


A few  minutes  before  twilight  settled  quietly  along 
the  river  the  clouds  were  aflame  as  the  setting 
sun  melted  into  the  horizon.  Gold  and  lavender  hues 
reflected  across  the  mirror  smooth  water,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  dimpling  ring  of  a surfacing 
fish.  I was  waist  deep  in  an  eddy  casting  a popper 
bug  for  bass  in  the  Susquehanna  River.  As  blackness 
crowded  in,  I became  conscious  of  the  riffles  murmur- 
ing softly  downstream,  a train  whistling  faintly  in 
the  distance  and  an  occasional  shrill  call  of  a whip- 
poor-will  on  shore.  The  evening  air  seemed  magical, 
but  suddenly  a strange  sound  coming  from  the  near- 
by bank  startled  me!  Tin  cans,  bottles  and  broken 
glass  rattled  down  the  embankment  and  before  the 
last  can  rolled  to  a stop  a car  door  slammed,  a motor 
whined  as  it  raced  away  and  was  swallowed  by  the 
distant  darkness.  Then  all  was  quiet  again  except 
for  the  murmuring  riffles. 

The  sound  was  not  deceiving  for  I knew  what  was 
happening.  Someone  had  chosen  the  cover  of  darkness 
to  dispose  of  trash  on  the  stream  bank.  Loading  the 
car  with  a basket  of  garbage,  the  person  drove  to  this 
isolated  part  of  the  road  paralleling  the  river,  waited 
until  no  cars  were  in  sight,  then  quickly  stopped  and 
dumped  the  trash  over  the  bank.  This  person,  and 
there  are  a lot  like  him,  make  a habit  of  dispos- 
ing of  trash  in  this  manner.  Others  select  the  country- 
side when  dumping  their  garbage  at  night.  Daylight 
may  find  the  selected  spot  to  be  a farmer’s  wheat 


field,  a woodlot  or  bank  of  a small  spring  or  brook 
that  furnishes  drinking  water  to  a farm.  But  the  litter- 
bug  has  little  concern  where  the  trash  is  disposed  so 
long  as  he  is  rid  of  it  and  it  doesn’t  get  dumped  on 
HIS  property!  Whether  it  mars  the  scenery  or  men- 
aces a farmer’s  property  is  no  concern  of  his. 

It  is  unfortunate  so  many  people  have  become 
litterbugs  and  have  acquired  such  a distain  or  direspect 
for  the  outdoors  in  this  picturesque  state.  Basicly, 
nature  is  a place  of  cleanliness  and  beauty  but  a drive 
along  the  many  rural  roads  or  streams  near  the 
outskirts  of  a town  show  the  countryside  fast  be- 
coming trash  piles.  Ditches  and  banks  along  highways 
are  filled  with  paper;  woodlots,  fields  and  fence  rows 
are  scattered  with  tin  cans,  broken  bottles,  paper  car- 
tons and  old  newspapers.  Choice  spots  along  streams 
are  littered  with  glass,  coal  ashes  and  garbage  that 
attract  rats,  flies  and  fills  the  air  with  a nauseating 
stench. 

The  philosophy  of  the  litterbug  is  to  let  the  fields 
and  streams  be  responsible  for  disposing  of  the  trash. 
Nature,  of  course,  will  destroy  it  through  wildlife 
scavengers,  insects,  bacteria,  natural  oxidation  and 
decay,  but  it  takes  years,  meanwhile  the  countryside 
trash  is  accumulating  at  an  accelerated  rate  and  has 
become  a most  distressing,  painful  eye  sore. 

Newspapers,  through  editorials,  have  repeatedly 

( Turn  page) 


STREAM  BANK  DUMP  not  only  destroys  prop- 
erty values  of  the  landowner  but  each  year 
takes  miles  off  angler’s  public  fishing  areas 
via  “No  Trespassing”  signs. 


WORN  OUT  tools  and  toys  which  no  longer 
serve  man  are  dumped  into  any  stream,  any 
plot  or  any  woodland  area. 
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LITTERBUGS  just  love  to  throw  trash 
from  moving  cars.  Bottles  and  boxes 
bounce  very  nicely  while  paper  and 
other  trash  spin  and  twist  into  the 
farmer’s  fields.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  the  street  cleaner  will  take  care 
of  this  junk  tomorrow  which  never 
comes. 


SCENIC  OLD  COVERED  BRIDGE  has  inter- 
esting foreground  of  garbage  and  trash 
that  draws  rats  and  bacteria.  The  same 
people  who  dumped  here  would  have 
anyone  suddenly  dumped  in  jail  if  the 
same  junk  were  dumped  upon  their  own 
properties. 


OXYGEN  CONTENT  of  streams  is  low- 
ered seriously  by  metalic  objects  thrown 
into  streams  causing  fish  to  seek  other 
waters  to  survive. 


DISFIGURING  TREES  is  another  outdoor 
sport  practiced  by  persons  without  re- 
gard for  the  beauty  of  the  outdoors. 
Pretty  work  of  art — isn’t  it? 
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shamed  individuals  who  drive  across  bridges,  stop  and 
throw  a box  or  bag  of  garbage  into  the  stream.  The 
river  will  carry  the  floating  garbage  and  the  rubbish 
dumped  on  banks  away,  but  it  will  only  scatter  it 
farther  downstream,  depositing  it  along  banks  and 
filling  the  deep  clear  pools.  Because  of  this,  streams 
choked  with  tin  cans,  broken  glass  and  other  trash 
are  becoming  increasingly  common. 

The  litterbug  can  be  classed  as  a delinquency  prob- 
lem, a serious  one  facing  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania, 
especially  those  who  enjoy  angling.  Not  only  are  trash 
and  decomposed  smelly  garbage  incubation  places 
for  bacteria  which  enter  the  stream  making  it  unfit, 
without  treatment,  for  human  consumption,  but  metal 
objects  remove  a substantial  amount  of  oxygen  from 
the  water,  an  element  sorely  needed  to  sustain  fish 
life.  Creek  bottoms  littered  with  cans,  glass  and  old 
iron  present  hazardous  conditions  to  bathers  and  those 
who  wade  into  the  water.  Rubbish  discarded  wantonly 
along  the  roads  are  unjust  acts  against  landowners, 


POLLUTION  of  small  streams  often  stems 
from  dumping  practices.  The  problem  is 
becoming  serious.  Litterbugs  and  clutter- 
bugs  MUST  BE  STOPPED! 


not  to  mention  the  mental  depression  felt  by  all  who 
pass  such  an  area. 

The  accumulation  of  garbage  across  the  country- 
side is  damaging  the  prestige  of  fishermen  and  en- 
dangering the  normally  good  relations  between  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen.  Attempting  to  curb  the  practice 
of  having  their  fields  becoming  public  dumping  sites, 
farmers  are  erecting  “No  trespassing”  signs.  This, 
added  to  the  problem  of  disrespect  for  the  farmer’s 
live  stock  fences,  newly  cultivated  fields  and  wide 
spread  crop  damage,  does  nothing  to  increase  the 
available  milage  of  water  open  to  public  fishing. 

I recently  discussed  the  growing  dumping  of  tin 
cans  and  metal  into  streams  with  a prominent  metal- 
lurgist. He  brought  an  interesting  fact  to  light.  A 
pound  of  rusting  iron  consumes  more  than  a quarter 
pound  of  oxygen  during  the  process  of  oxidation.” 
This,  plus  the  fact  water  at  summer  temperatures  dis- 
solves the  lowest  amount  of  oxygen  of  any  period  of 
( Turn  to  page  25) 


FISHERMEN  are  often  blamed  for  casting  aside 
trash  along  streams  but  fishermen  didn’t  dump 
this  mess  along  a Pennsylvania  stream!  Miles 
of  public  fishing  waters  are  at  stake  and 
anglers  are  urged  to  get  behind  the  campaign 
to  “Keep  Pennsylvania  Green — Keep  Pennsyl- 
vania Clean!” 
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KIDS,  DOGS  ’N  FISHIN'  all  go  together  when  the  “sunnies”  are  biting. 
While  the  crew  comes  under  the  heading  of  “eager  beavers”  Pop  should 
keep  calm,  cool  and  collected. 

Outdoor  Photographer’s  League  photo 
by  E.  J.  Eisenmeier. 


Kids,  Hogs  ’n  Fish 


By  ROBERT  G.  SNYDER 
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KIDS  and  dogs  and  fishing  go  to- 
gether— but  the  kids  and  dogs 
don’t  always  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of 
things  when  Pop  is  anxious  to  make  a 
catch  of  trout  or  bass!  Young  fry  seem 
to  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
from  fidgeting  in  a boat.  And  how  can 
the  Old  Man  concentrate  on  the  im- 
portant business  of  trying  to  fool 
“Sunnies”  into  coming  out  from  under 
the  lilies  for  his  barbed  offerings  when 
he  has  to  spend  most  of  his  time  keep- 
ing order  in  the  boat?  Or  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  dive  in  for  the  retrieve 
if  the  “Little  Angel”  should  happen 
to  lean  over  too  far  while  looking  for 
a sunfish  to  be  attracted  to  the  wrig- 
gling worm?  Add  the  pet  pup  to  the 
scene  and  you  can  easily  see  why  some 
fishing  fathers  get  gray-haired  before 
their  time. 

Sure,  you  want  your  youngster  to 
become  exposed  to  the  joys  of  fish- 
ing at  a tender  age.  But  why  not  start 
them  in  sanely  and  safely?  A novice 
pitcher  doesn’t  start  out  in  the  big 
leagues.  You  wouldn’t  think  of  initiating 
your  young  son  into  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing by  putting  a deer  rifle  in  his  hands 
and  saying,  “O.K.,  son,  here’s  a gun. 
Follow  me!”  There  is  a training  ground 
for  every  sport.  And  fishing  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

For  lake  fishing,  a sturdy  dock  or 
raft  in  shallow  water  is  ideal  for  small 
beginnings  for  little  fishermen.  Many 
lakes  have  such  facilities  in  readiness — 
for  boat  landing,  swimming,  etc.  If 
you  have  a summer  camp,  a raft  can 
be  made  from  a few  lengths  of  log 
and  some  pieces  of  lumber.  Many 
people  put  a platform  on  empty  barrels 
or  buy  surplus  cork  rafts  or  aluminum 
docks.  The  main  thing  is  to  be  sure 
whatever  you  use  is  large  enough  to 
hold  an  even  keel  and  that  it  is 
placed  in  shallow  water,  sheltered  from 
strong  prevailing  winds  if  possible. 

Often,  small  fish  will  begin  to  con- 
gregate in  the  shelter  of  a raft  the 
first  day  it  is  in  the  water.  They  love 
the  protection  it  affords  them  from 
larger  fish  and  other  predators.  But  it’s 
not  all  one  sided;  for  sometimes  big 
game  fish  will  lurk  in  its  shadow  too, 
drawn  there  by  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
meal — Put  down  your  fly  rod,  Pop! 
This  is  for  the  kids. 

Now  get  out  a short  cane  pole,  or 
cut  a sapling,  and  attach  to  its  tip  a 
piece  of  line  about  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  pole.  Put  on  a short  leader  and 
medium  hook — or  just  a snelled  hook 
without  a leader — and  a light  sinker. 
Trot  out  the  worm  can  and  a bucket 
to  put  the  catch  in  and  the  stage  is  all 


set.  There’s  no  telling  what  member 
of  the  finny  tribe  will  be  the  first  oc- 
cupant of  the  bucket — chub,  shiner, 
bullhead,  perch,  sucker,  sunfish — most 
anything  that  swims  and  thinks  a worm 
is  apple  pie.  To  a kid,  it  makes  no 
difference  what  it’s  called  as  long  as 
it’s  a fish! 

It  is  a matter  of  great  pride  with 
most  youngsters  to  bait  their  own 
hook,  once  you  show  them  how.  The 
first  casts  are  wild  and  often  comical, 
but  the  short  line  without  a reel  lessens 
the  complications  for  inexperienced 
hands.  And  the  dock  won’t  tip  over 
should  you  suddenly  find  it  necessary 
to  duck  three  feet  to  the  starboard  in 
order  to  keep  your  ear  from  being 
shredded  during  the  back  cast.  Usually, 
it  takes  a while  to  persuade  the  little 
“eager  beaver”  the  idea  in  casting  is 
to  gently  place  the  bait  a few  feet  in 
front  of  the  dock  rather  than  to  heave 
it  as  though  it  were  intended  for  Lake 
Splashmagosh  in  the  next  county,  only 
to  have  it  snap  back  and  cause  another 
round  of  ducking  by  all  parties  on 
deck. 

The  first  nibble  is  cause  for  unbridled 
excitement.  Woe  betide  any  unlucky 
sunfish  that  hopes  to  get  a square  meal 
from  the  worm  of  a little  beginner! 
The  bait  will  be  rudely  snatched  from 
his  hungry  mouth  a dozen  times  before 
he  even  gets  a taste.  Even  Skip,  the 
pup,  will  absorb  some  of  the  excitement 
by  now  and  start  racing  around  the 
dock  to  watch  the  comings  and  goings 
of  the  baited  hook.  Finally,  the  des- 
perate sunny  makes  an  extra  fast  at- 
tempt to  down  the  worm  and  out  he 
sails  into  the  wild  blue  yonder.  Up 
till  now,  things  have  been  downright 
peaceful! 

Apparently,  it  is  as  hard  to  get  the 
first  fish  on  dock,  once  it  is  in  the  air, 
as  it  is  to  hook  the  poor  critter  in  the 
first  place.  Back  and  forth  he  goes 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  like  the 
weight  on  a springy  pendulum;  some- 
times threatening  to  smack  an  inno- 
cent onlooker  full  in  the  face  and  then 
again  teasingly  swinging  far  out  over 
the  water.  By  this  time  Skip  is  en- 
tirely out  of  control,  wildly  dashing 
about  in  the  wake  of  the  finny  flier,  his 
loud,  excited  barks  drowning  out  any 
paternal  instructions  that  might  be 
offered.  What  a scene  this  would  be 
if  you  were  afloat  in  the  old  rowboat, 
anchored  in  fifteen  feet  of  water  some- 
where in  Snagbottom  Bay! 

So  the  new  fisherman’s  first  fish  is 
finally  landed  with  no  casualties  suf- 
fered by  anyone  but  the  fish.  You  can 
thank  your  foresight  and  the  raft  for 


SITTIN’  ’N  AWAITIN’  often  trys  the 
patience  of  youngsters  who  seem  to 
think  every  cast  should  bring  a strike. 
It’s  Dad’s  problem  to  keep  them  in  hand 
safely  and  still  teach  a youngster  fish- 
ing is  not  all  catching. 


OK  SUSIE,  bring  the  fish  in,  don’t  just 
let  it  hang  there,  but  watch  out  for 
Spot,  anxious  to  have  a part  in  the 
retrieve! 


that.  And  whatever  you  do,  don’t  dis- 
gustedly say,  “All  that  fuss  over  a 
little  punkinseed!”  The  youngster  will 
undoubtedly  grow  up  to  be  a mighty 
fisherman,  but  likely  he,  or  she,  will 
never  catch  a trout  or  bass  that  will 
match  the  thrill  of  that  first  sunny. 
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—Solving  Stream  Problems 


POSITIVE  CURVE  CAST  in  action.  Note 
line  hooking  as  cast  nears  completion. 


THE  caddis  hatch  filled  the  air  like  snow  and  fish 
were  spot  feeding  all  through  the  pool.  To  my 
right  and  above  me  a boulder  bulged  the  surface, 
forming  a rolling  slick  in  the  current.  Directly  above 
this  rock,  and  slightly  to  the  left  front  edge,  a nice 
trout  was  rising  regularly.  He  was  near  enough  to 
make  movement  a risky  task.  Any  unnatural  sound 
or  motion  could  well  put  him  down  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  How  to  catch  him  posed  a not  easily  solved 
problem. 

Situations  like  the  one  above  are  commonplace  to 
the  average  dryfly  fisherman.  Not  often  are  his  solu- 
tions correct  in  the  sense  that  the  effort  exerted  bears 
fruit.  Conversely,  many  times  he  will  meet  with  fail- 
ure— failure  which  could  well  have  been  avoided  if 
he  knew  how  to  meet  such  emergencies  in  advance. 

Can  you  or  can  anyone  of  your  fishing  acquaintance 
throw  a right  or  left  hand  “hook”  cast  accurately? 
Can  you  cast  into  a pocket  fifty  feet  away  back- 
handed?  Or  do  you,  like  far  too  many  others,  feel 
that  such  performance  must  be  limited  to  the  abilities 
of  a demonstrating  professional  fly  caster?  If  so,  you 
are  not  being  fair  to  yourself.  I’ve  done  demonstration 
work  for  years  and  I know  that  it  is  by  no  means  as 
difficult  as  it  looks. 

Professional  fly  casting  is  a strange  business.  In 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  I gave  an  impromptu 
lesson  on  gripping  the  rod  to  the  man  who  later  won 
the  distance  event  in  the  field-day.  Dick  Moulton, 


BACKHAND  CAST  handles  problems  of  this  pool.  Note 
that  palm  of  casting  hand  faces  in  direction  of  cast. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


one  of  the  best  bait  rod  handlers  alive, 
and  I stood  and  talked  to  anglers  in 
Binghamton,  New  York,  after  our 
stints  on  the  platform  and  had  them 
tell  us  we  were  wrong — not  in  one  or 
two  ways,  but  in  many!  Yet  these  same 
anglers  will  take  the  stream  each  year 
and,  on  the  average,  “put  down’’  and 
scare  more  fish  than  they  catch  because 
of  inept  and  careless  casting. 

I am  a better-than-average  golfer 
and  manage,  with  practice,  to  carry  a 
two  handicap  at  our  club.  But  when 
my  game  goes  sour  and  my  shots  are 
off,  I consult  the  club  professional  to 
find  out  why.  When  he  tells  me,  I listen 
to  him.  In  contrast,  the  average  angler 
I meet  on  the  stream  is  not  only  not 
interested  in  professional  advice;  he  is 
downright  hostile  about  receiving  it. 
Yet  he  will  strive,  year  after  confused 
and  frustrated  year,  to  find  out  what 
he’s  doing  wrong.  And  even  worse,  he 
will  learn  these  mistakes  to  the  point 
where  rectifying  them  will  be  a task 
which  he  cannot  undertake  alone. 

Good  casting  is  nothing  more  than 
knowing  your  rod  and,  being  possessed 
(Turn  to  page  28) 


“MENDING"  an  upstream  loop  in  line  to  drift  fly  without 
drag  over  fish  feeding  on  far  side  of  heavy  current. 


STREAM  PROBLEMS  are  of  no  concern  to  this 
angler.  Just  after  photo  was  taken,  a trout 
rose  six  feet  out  from  bush  to  his  right. 


MENDED  CAST  close-up.  Current  flow  is  from 
right  to  left. 
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the  GREEN  DRAKE  hateh 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 


FORTUNATE  fishermen  are  those  able  to  fish  the 
stream  from  Opening  Day  right  on  through  the  best 
of  the  fly  fishing  season  which  finds  its  peak  on  most 
streams  with  the  arrival  of  the  Green  Drake  Hatch. 

Beginning  with  the  small  dark  and  grey  flies  of 
early  season,  the  cycle  progresses  to  the  larger  flies, 
warmer  weather,  clearer  and  lower  streams  and  longer 
periods  of  action. 

The  Green  Drake  is  one  of  the  largest  group  of  May 
flies  to  appear  on  the  trout  fisherman’s  stream,  seldom, 
if  ever,  emerging  in  any  number  before  June  in  the 
Northern  Trout  belt  and  later  in  the  more  northern 
streams.  Hot  weather  and  exceptionally  low  water  for 
this  time  of  year  usually  brings  them  out  earlier.  Trout 
streams  with  mud  banks,  long  grassy  pools  or  slow- 
moving  stretches  that  contain  ooze,  muddy  holes  and 
silt  are  the  Green  Drake’s  domain.  With  the  approach 
of  summer  the  water  level  will  be  much  lower  than  it 
was  the  month  previous  and  the  rocks  will  show  their 
tops  where  before  they  were  well  hidden.  Large  areas 
that  were  two  feet  deep  at  normal,  spring  water  height, 
will  have  become  warm  quieter  shallows.  These  are 
the  areas  that  most  anglers  bypass  as  barren,  but  it  is 
here  the  burrowing  May  fly  nymphs  live  and  where 
the  trout  are  most  prone  to  feed  on  them.  A sudden 
summer  squall  with  its  rush  of  high  water  will  dis- 
lodge and  wash  numbers  of  these  nymphs  into  the 
waters  of  midstream  and  in  such  a case,  the  hungry 
trout  will  take  these  larger  nymphs  and  fall  for  their 
imitations  if  fished  dead  drift  in  the  main  feed  lanes. 

Fishing  the  Green  Drake  nymph  in  the  late  after- 
noon in  quiet  water  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  productive  forms  of  nymph  fishing.  It  is  quiet 
water  fishing  demanding  a careful  approach  and  a 
well  nigh  perfect  delivery  with  a minimum  of  sur- 
face disturbance. 

Take  position  upstream  from  the  fishing  area,  throw 
a long  line,  placing  the  nymph  in  the  moving  water, 
and  guide  it  slowly  into  the  pockets  or  still  sections. 
Keep  the  rod  tip  down  and  move  it  very  slowly  so  as 
not  to  attract  attention.  Above  all  do  not  wade  any 
more  than  necessary  and  refrain  from  lifting  the  line 
off  the  water  until  the  artificial  has  gone  well  away 
from  the  area  you  are  fishing. 


Being  a burrower,  the  nymph  is  somewhat  active 
in  its  movements  along  or  near  the  bottom  so  it  is 
advisable  to  occasionally  give  the  lure  a little  motion 
with  the  rod  tip,  raising  it  to  the  surface  and  letting 
it  fall  again,  repeating  this  as  you  work  it  back  up- 
stream for  a fresh  cast. 

When  the  nymphs  are  preparing  to  hatch  they 
move  up  toward  the  surface  with  a certain  amount 
of  kicking  and  semi-swimming  motion.  Some  will 
hatch  in  the  film  of  still  water  though  in  the  presence 
of  a current  they  are  most  likely  to  climb  onto  the 
mud,  rocks  or  a snag  to  shed  their  shuck.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  stream  for  sudden  appearance  of  the  tan 
and  greenish  colored  duns  and  if  they  are  in  numbers 
you  will  know  the  Green  Drake  nymph  should  be 
fished  on  or  near  the  surface  as  the  hatch  proceeds. 
Watch  the  water  closely  and  you’ll  see  the  nymphs 
dimpling  the  surface.  You  see  flashes  of  fish  beneath 
them,  and  with  this  evidence,  go  to  work  imitating 
the  motions  with  your  artificial.  It  is  quite  productive 
to  use  a light  colored  wet  fly  about  size  eight  or  ten 
and  gently  skitter  it  over  the  feed  lanes  or  at  the 
head  of  a pool  where  the  water  just  begins  to  flatten 
out  along  the  edges  near  undercut  mud  banks. 

Just  to  keep  abreast  of  the  story  of  nature  unfold- 
ing for  the  piscatorial  benefit,  the  Green  Drakes  found 
hatching  on  rocks  near  moving  waters  are  easily 
spotted  and  recognized,  most  interesting  to  watch. 

While  angling  with  me  one  day,  my  wife  discovered 
a small  group  of  them  and  rather  than  fish,  she  pre- 
ferred to  watch  as  they  went  through  their  motions  of 
first  crawling  out  on  the  rocks  then  flexing  their 
bodies  and  legs  until  the  shells  split  down  the  back 
The  wings  then  unfolded  and  were  tenderly  and  care- 
fully worked  out  as  the  insects  writhed  their  upper 
bodies  free.  Gradually  the  wings  slanted  upright  and 
after  a few  trial  flexes  the  dims  walked  a bit,  then 
flew  a few  feet  away  to  land  on  the  water.  A trout 
flashed  upward,  grabbed  one  of  them  and  was  away 
with  a splash  that  caused  Helen  to  reach  for  her  fly 
rod  again. 

( Turn  to  page  25) 
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Build  Your  Own  Bod 
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MANY  fishermen  fail  to  get  the 
maximum  enjoyment  from  their 
sport  because  they  insist  upon  using 
inferior  tackle.  The  sportsman  who 
thinks  nothing  of  paying  a hundred 
or  more  dollars  for  a gun  will  bawl 
like  a gored  steer  if  he  has  to  shell 
out  even  one-quarter  of  that  amount 
for  a rod.  The  fact  is  the  rod  will  last 
as  long  and  give  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  gun.  The  tendency  to  purchase  mis- 
fit, ill- designed,  and  poorly  constructed 
rods,  just  because  they  are  cheap,  is 
not  only  poor  economy  but  also  un- 
necessary, as  I will  try  to  prove. 

As  of  the  present  moment  there  are 
three  chief  methods  of  sport  fishing; 
fly  casting,  plug  casting,  and  spin  cast- 
ing. You  will  probably  think  me  daft 
when  I tell  you  that  you  can  have  a 
first-class  rod  of  each  of  these  types  for 
not  more  than  thirty-five  dollars.  I 
mean  really  good  rods  not  cheap, 
worthless,  run-of-the-mill  junk.  I 
know  from  experience  you  can  have 
a high-grade  fly  rod,  a light,  sporty 
tournament  plug  rod,  and  the  spinning 
rod  of  your  choice — all  for  slightly  less 
than  ‘the  above  named  figure. 

I am  sure  of  the  above  facts  because 
of  considerable  experience  brought 
about  largely  through  necessity.  A 
half-dozen  or  so  years  ago  I felt  I 
just  had  to  have  a light  easting  rod 
suitable  for  tournament  work  and  for 
casting  lures  in  the  quarter-ounce 
class.  I didn’t  have  money  enough  to 
invest  in  a good  bamboo  rod,  much 
less  have  one  custom  made  for  me. 
I had  but  one  choice;  buy  a kit  and 
finish  the  rod  myself.  I finally  settled 
on  ,a  hollow  glass  blank  listed  as  a 
tournament  blank  and  set  about  mount- 
ing the  guides.  The  result  was  so  suc- 
cessful that,  since  that  time,  I have 
made  dozens  of  these  rods  plus  a 
goodly  number  of  both  fly  and  spin- 
ning rods  As  a result,  my  friends  are 
about  the  best  equipped  fishermen  in 


this  part  of  the  country.  My  reward 
has  been  the  pleasure  of  watching  them 
get  increasing  enjoyment  from  their 
fishing.  I get  a thrill  from  watching 
them  icatch  more  and  bigger  fish  and 
an  even  bigger  kick  when  they  keep 
fewer  and  fewer  of  them. 

The  secret  if  it  can  be  called  such, 
of  getting  a really  good  rod  for  a 
moderate  price  is  to  buy  a kit  of  your 
own  choice  and  do  the  assembly  work 
on  lit  yourself.  There  is  no  need  here 
to  go  into  a lengthy  description  of  how 
to  do  this  work.  All  reputable  han- 
dlers of  these  rod  kits  automatically 
send  along  a well  written,  adequately 
illustrated  pamphlet  listing  in  detail 
how  each  step  should  be  done.  (See 


ROD  KIT  consists  of  rod  blank  or  blade, 
all  accessories  including  butt  or  handle 
which  you  can  build  up  to  fit  your  own 
hand  not  the  average  hand. 


Den  Shiner’s  TACKLE  TINKERING 
in  the  January  1952  issue  of  the 
Angler.)  The  point  is  that  no  one 
should  hesitate  to  do  the  job  through 
fear  of  failure.  It  is  too  simple  an  oper- 
ation to  cause  much  concern  to  any- 
one. The  enjoyment  of  fishing  with  a 
rod  really  your  own  plus  the  saving 
in  money  will  more  than  compensate 
for  any  minor  tribulations  in  the  mak- 
ing of  it. 

As  recently  as  ten  years  ago  only 
the  highly  skilled  workman  could  hope 
to  turn  out  an  acceptable  rod.  The  near 
perfect  rod  was  beyond  the  abilities 
of  most  of  us.  Bamboo  didn’t  lend  it- 
self  to  the  skills  of  the  average  man. 
With  the  introduction  and  gradual  per- 
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fection  of  glass  rods  even  the  moder- 
ately skillful  person  can  have  the  best 
there  is.  What  is  even  better  he  can 
have  rods,  excellent  in  every  respect, 
that  are  even  yet  not  generally  found 
on  the  counters  of  most  sporting  goods 
, stores.  He  can  select,  and  make  to  his 
own  specifications,  a rod  that  suits  him 
thus  avoiding  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  him  by  someone  else’s  lack  of 
knowledge  and  imagination. 

A kit  consists  of  a rod  blank,  or 
blade,  and  all  accessories  necessary  to 
build  a complete  rod.  Until  recently 
I would  have  believed  it  useless  to 
fool  with  anything  but  a glass  blank. 
However,  lovers  of  bamboo  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  several  reliable 
I rod  makers  are  now  putting  out  kits 
with  bamboo  blanks  that  are  tops  in 
t every  respect  but  one.  The  blades  of 
^ these  kits  are  not  second  grade  but 
they  do  contain  slight  surface  imper- 
! fections  which  in  no  way  affect  the 
: functioning  of  the  rod.  These  blades 
I have  the  taper  and  built-in  action  of 
the  highest  grade  rods.  So,  now,  you 
i pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice — 


j A FINE  ROD  is  a joy  forever  to  pun 
an  old  phrase,  but  contrary  to  opinion, 
fine  rods  are  within  the  average  family 
budget  if  the  writer’s  advice  for  build- 
ing your  own  from  a kit  is  followed. 


bamboo  or  glass,  the  field  is  wide  open. 
The  necessary  accessories  include 
guides,  top,  winding  thread,  glue,  color 
preserver,  ferrules  (when  not  already 
mounted)  , high-grade  varnish  and,  if 
you  expect  to  build  the  handle  on  the 
blank,  cork  rings,  reel  seat,  grip  check, 
and  butt  cap.  When  bought  in  kit  form 
all  of  these  things  are  included  but 
sometimes  it  is  possible  to  buy  them 
separately  at  slightly  lower  cost. 

I would  advise  starting  on  a casting 
rod.  It  is  necessary  only  to  mount  the 
guides  since  the  handle  usually  comes 
complete.  Even  the  butt  ferrule  is 
usually  attached.  If  you  want  a long 
rod  and  wish  to  avoid  the  hazards  of 
transporting  it  you  may  wish  to  cut  it 
and  insert  ferrules.  Further,  if  you  want 
to  build  the  handle  on  the  rod,  you 
must  then  get  a longer  blank  to  start 
with.  It  may  be  necessary  to  work  up 
spinning  blanks  to  get  a rod  of  the  re- 
quired length.  Tournament  rods  with 
excellent  action,  great  strength  per  unit 
weight,  and  fine  appearance  can  be 
built  in  approximately  three  hours  time 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars. 


When  you  can  find  such  a rod  in  a 
store,  which  is  all  too  seldom,  prices 
start  at  about  twenty-five  dollars. 

Spinning  rods  can  be  purchased  in 
the  same  manner  but  require  slightly 
more  work  than  the  casting  rod,  espe- 
cially if  you  decide  to  build  your  own 
handle  on  the  rod,  which  is  the  only 
way  they  should  be  built.  I don't  go 
for  detachable  handles  on  any  rod 
except  perhaps  the  plug  rod.  The 
larger  guides  necessary  for  spinning 
are  a bit  more  difficult  to  mount  rigidly 
but  not  enough  to  cause  much  appre- 
hension. It  will  take  a little  more  time 
to  finish  a spinning  rod,  perhaps  twice 
the  time  for  a casting  rod.  Fifteen  dol- 
lars would  be  a top  price  for  one  of 
these  kits.  The  first  spinning  rod  I 
ever  made  was  identical  in  every  re- 
spect, including  action,  with  one  pur- 
chased by  a friend  for  fifty  dollars. 
Mine  cost  me  nine  dollars  and  ninety 
cents.  At  these  prices  I could  figure  my 
labor  on  this  rod  at  about  six  dollars 
an  hour. 

Most  people  shy  away  from  building 
a fly  rod.  Why,  I wouldn’t  know!  It 
is  true  there  are  more  guides  on  a fly 
rod  but  there  is  only  a matter  of  time 
involved.  Fly  rod  guides  are  really  a bit 
easier  to  mount  than  larger  spinning 
and  casting  guides.  Ferrules  usually 
come  attached  on  these  rods,  which 

(Turn  to  page  29) 
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Presque  Isle  Northerns 


By  BILL  WALSH 


PRECARIOUSLY  imprisoned  in  the 
crook  of  the  slim,  sandy  finger  of 
Erie’s  famed  peninsula,  Presque  Isle 
Bay  sparkles  like  a jewel  atop  Penn- 
sylvania’s northwestern  “chimney” 
comer.  And  she  attracts  men  like  a 
jewel  with  her  wealth  of  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  picnicking.  Though  not  the 
most  numerous  of  her  game  fish,  the 
Great  Northern  Pike  is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  scrappers  lurking  in  her 
waters  and  the  provider  of  many  a 
fishing  thrill  during  the  game  fishing 
season  (Starts  June  15) 

Some  anglers  discount  his  fighting 
qualities,  but  we’ve  tied  into  some 
Presque  Isle  Northerns  that  did  every- 
thing in  the  book  after  that  first  solid 
grab  at  the  hook-studded  tidbit  I 
threw  them.  They’ve  imitated  the  hoe- 
down  dancing  on  their  tails,  sulked  at 
the  bottom,  sped  straight  away  with 
plenty  of  power,  and  generally  given 
a good  account  of  themselves.  Of  course, 
they  give  up  a little  quicker  than  a 
bass  or  a muskie  as  a rule,  but  some 
will  fight  you  right  up  to  the  boat  then 
manage  to  cut  you  (unintentionally) 
with  razor  teeth  as  you  attempt  to 
remove  your  precious  plug  from  their 
jaws. 

And  they’ve  got  the  most  annoying 
habit  of  striking  a lure  just  as  you’re 
about  to  lift  it  from  the  water  to  start 
your  next  cast.  Usually  you  don’t  even 
see  them  as  they  follow  the  plug  all  the 
way  in  and  grab  it  as  you’re  about  to 
pull  it  through  the  ceiling  of  their  un- 
derwater dining  room.  Maybe  they’re 
not  hungry — but  just  too  ornery  to  let 
anything  get  away. 

This  scares  heck  out  of  most  folks — 
including  this  writer — and  puts  us  at 
an  immediate  disadvantage  in  the  fight 
that  follows,  at  least  for  the  first  few 


seconds.  It’s  just  fortunate  that  the 
pike’s  own  voracious  nature  prompts 
him  to  take  a good  hold  of  the  plug 
when  he  clamps  down  on  it.  He  usually 
hooks  himself  so  securely  it  requires 
the  aid  of  pliers  to  retrieve  the  lure. 

Sometimes  they’ll  come  out  of  the 
water  after  a plug.  I remember  sev- 
eral times  last  season  when  I allowed 
the  hook  to  dangle  an  inch  or  two  over 
the  water  while  I decided  where  to 
throw  the  next  plug  or  lit  up  a smoke. 
Rudely  interrupting,  pike  have  decided 
the  lure  was  something  they  needed 
for  lunch  and  came  up  to  claim  it  for 
their  own.  This  is  ‘amoozing’  when  you 
think  about  it  later  on,  but  it’s  ‘con- 
foozin’  when  it  happens  and  is  enough 
to  ruin  a fellow’s  composure  for  the 
next  five  minutes. 

Unpredictable  pike,  I call  ’em.  And 
will  continue  to  chase  them  for  that 
reason.  If  you  knew  how  many  you 
were  going  to  catch  and  how  each 
would  react  to  the  sting  of  the  hook, 
the  fun  would  vanish.  Not  rated 
“prime”  table  fish,  the  pike  is  never- 
theless very  acceptable  when  cut  into 
inch-thick  “steaks”  and  fried  or  broiled. 
Butter  sauce  with  lemon,  parsley  flakes, 
salt,  and  coarsely  ground  pepper  add  to 
the  appeal. 

What’s  the  best  bait  for  Northerns? 
Come  now,  let’s  not  start  an  argument 
so  soon!  I can  only  give  you  my  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  and  tell  you  that 
every  fisherman  has  his  own  ideas, 
some  vastly  different  from  mine. 

When  I began  looking  for  an  “ideal” 
plug  for  Northerns,  I reasoned  thusly: 
colorwise  the  old-fashioned  redhead 
plug  seemed  to  have  all  the  appeal  the 
Northerns  in  Presque  Isle  waters 
needed.  Actionwise,  the  Flatfish  seemed 
to  have  an  edge  on  most  commercial 


lures.  So  I bought  a casting  size  Flat- 
fish and  repainted  the  upper  third  red 
and  the  lower  third  white.  This  com- 
bined the  ideal  color  and  the  ideal 
action,  and  I went  to  work  (you  call 
this  work?) 

I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  the  lure  not  only  attracted  any 
Northern  within  sighting  distance,  but 
also  picked  up  many  a smallmouth  bass 
in  the  same  waters.  And  every  once  in 
awhile,  a largemouth,  too.  Now  you’ve 
got  my  “secret”  on  Northern  fishing. 

Northerns  love  weedbeds  where  they 
can  take  cover  from  the  heat  of  the 
summer  sun.  They  no  doubt  relish  the 
smaller  fish  that  use  the  weed  beds  for 
cover  or  pass  by  the  edges  looking  for 
insect  life.  Casting  at  the  edge  of  these 
beds,  anywhere  in  the  bay,  CAN  pro- 
duce a Northern.  The  writer  has  taken 
more  of  them  in  the  weedbeds  on  the 
peninsula  side  of  the  bay  than  on  the 
city  side.  But  we’ve  fished  the  penin- 
sula side  more  often,  so — as  the  famous  | 
comedian  says — there  you  are. 

A friend  of  mine  practically  stated 
it  this  way:  “You  catch  the  most  fish 
where  you  fish  the  most  and  on  the 
plug  you  use  the  most.”  Maybe  he’s 
right.  It’s  a sure  thing  you  can’t  catch 
’em  on  the  back  porch  dreaming  of 
how  nice  it  must  be  out  on  the  water. 

Good  Northern  fishing  is  within  easy 
rowing  distance  of  any  of  the  bayside 
boat  liveries  or  within  any  of  the 
launching  points  in  the  event  a fellow 
brings  his  own  boat.  Many  an  out-of- 
towner  uses  the  handy  boat  launching 
area  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut  St.,  right 
next  door  to  the  State  Fish  Hatchery. 
Out-©f-towners  are  invited  to  drop  in 
and  inspect  the  hatchery’s  facilities 
when  in  the  neighborhood. 

A “good”  Northern  will  measure 
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SOME  ANGLERS  discount  his  fighting 
qualities  but  the  Great  Northern  pike 
can  be  a stubborn  opponent. 


between  30  and  40  inches  long.  An  oc- 
casional fish  will  be  bigger  than  that, 
of  course.  And  while  you’re  fishing  for 
Northerns  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  you  might  tie  into  a bass  or  mus- 
kie.  Sometimes,  too,  ambitious  rock- 
bass  will  snap  at  the  plug  before  they 
discover  that  life  is  not  all  sweetness 
and  light. 

And  if  the  game  fish  aren’t  cooperat- 
ing, don’t  be  proud.  We  still  get  a 
kick  out  of  rigging  up  a plain  “pole” 
and  fishing  with  worms  or  minnows  for 
perch  or  sunfish  when  the  casting  re- 
sults are  slow. 

This  is  a more  profitable  venture 
than  it  may  sound  at  first.  The  perch 
in  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  big  ones.  The 
Fish  Commission  has  steadily  intro- 
duced a larger  strain  of  perch  into  the 
bay  for  the  past  several  years  and  the 
experiment  has  really  paid  off  in  big 
dividends.  Ice  fishing  the  past  winter 
proved  that.  Several  checks  proved  the 
fish  averaged  about  8.9  inches,  which 
means  some  were  over  a foot  long.  We 
suspect  the  Commission  would  say  this 
modern  “miracle”  was  no  experiment 
but  they  planned  it  that  way.  And 
we’d  be  inclined  to  agree. 


Getting  back  to  lures,  a number  of 
Northerns  are  taken  on  bucktails, 
medium  to  large,  with  red  and  white 
coloration.  Old-timers  say  dull  spin- 
ners for  bright  days  and  bright  spin- 
ners for  dull  days.  We  think  there’s 
something  to  it  since  we’ve  never  seen 
even  the  most  brilliantly  colored  fish 
shimmer  as  brightly  as  does  a highly 
polished  spinner  blade  in  clear  water 
on  a sunny  day. 

Pike  will  also  take  frogs  “dunked” 
in  or  at  the  edge  of  weedbeds  with  a 
long  cane  pole.  However,  you’ll  get 
more  bass  than  pike  in  this  fashion.  In 
our  opinion,  a moving  lure  excites 
more  pike  into  action  than  live  bait, 
unless  you  happen  to  know  the  exact 
hideout  of  a big  northern  and  can  place 
the  delicacy  under  his  nose  in  a nat- 
ural manner. 

But  we  don’t  want  to  tell  Angler 
readers  how  to  fish  unless  they’re  be- 
ginners and  what  we’ve  already  noted 
should  suffice  for  that.  We  can  only 
say  that  we’re  going  to  be  trying  for 
Presque  Isle  Northerns  this  summer 
and  you’re  welcome  to  do  the  same. 
There  are  enough  to  go  around. 


PRESQUE  ISLE  NORTHERNS  offer  good 
sport  on  Lake  Erie.  These  fish  averaged 
30  to  35  inches  and  gave  angler  Lewis 
Gibbens  of  Erie,  a tussle. 
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POOR  EQUIPMENT  or  discarded  fishing  junk  is  often 
forced  upon  our  fishing  kids,  a shameful  practice.  Poor 
equipment  means  poor,  discouraging  fishing.  These  kids 
have  no  tips  on  their  rods,  one  doesn’t  have  a reel. 
Please,  please,  Mr.  Fisherman,  can’t  we  invest  a few 
dollars  in  practical  fishing  equipment  for  our  young- 
sters? It’s  an  investment  in  the  future! 


ONLY  A CHUB  . . . but  what  does  it  matter  to  a 
youngster  so  long  as  he  is  catching  fish  regardless  of 
how  small.  Did  you  ever  try  cleaning  and  frying  up 
a chub  for  one  of  your  kids? 


the 


I 


GREEN 


YEARS  bring 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 


Don’t  let  busy  work-day  schedules  rob  you  of 
treasured  memories  astream  with  your  boy  or  girl. 
Long  after  they  have  grown  and  leave  your  home 
and  fireside  forever  you  will  still  have  wonderful 
memories  of  those  days  of  angling  comradeship 
to  fill  many  a lonely  moment  and  ease  an  aching 
heart! 


Let’s  lisli  with  our  youngsters  before  it’s  too  bite 
Their  Angling  heritage  is  our  concern! 
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CONCENTRATION!  . . . who  says  kids  are  impatient 
fishermen?  Most  youngsters  have  an  inbred  native  yen 
for  catching  fish.  Why  can’t  we  adult  anglers  take  a 
little  time  off  from  busy  work-day  schedules  to  take 
a boy  or  girl  out  along  Pennsylvania  streams  to  thor- 
oughly take  advantage  of  their  rightful  heritage? 


YOUNG  MISSY  has  a good  rod  and  reel  and  look 
mighty  pleased  about  it.  Ah  . . . there’s  nothing  mori 
satisfying  than  taking  a little  girl  or  boy  astream 
Good  sportsmanship,  teaching  a regard  and  respect  foi 
a life  other  than  their  own  nurtures  good  citizenshif 
for  community  and  country  in  later  years. 


THE  DAD  who  takes  his  boy  with  him  is  the  father  who 


can  command  respect,  can  talk  to  his  youngster,  aid 
him  through  all  kinds  of  trouble,  stick  with  him  through 
thick  and  thin.  Fishing  Fathers  and  Fishing  Sons  are 
COMRADES! 

JUNE— 1955 


BOY  AND  HIS  DOG  are  to  be  found  on  almost  any 
stream  in  the  Commonwealth.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  his  future  we  must  be  doing  something  about 
the  present!  Encourage  him,  fish  with  him,  get  to  know 
him  then  guide  him  along  the  stream  where  Mother 
Nature  can  teach  him  lasting  truths. 
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The  Fly  Fishermans 


IRON  BLUE  NYMPH 


Entomology 


Part  No.  8 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 


Editor’s  Note:  With  this  issue  we  complete  the  Entomology 
series  by  Mr.  Wetzel.  Revised  Trout  Insect  Emergence  Tables 
are  also  included  in  this  issue  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 
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Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family- — Baetidae 
Genus — Leptophelbia 
Species — j ohnsoni 


Description:  Thorax,  yellowish 

orange;  tergites,  yellowish  orange; 
sternites,  yellowish;  legs,  yellowish 
orange;  tails,  yellowish  brown;  gills, 
small  and  indistinct. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  lives  quite 

openly  in  swift  running  water  espe- 
cially on  gravelly  riffles.  Its  body  is 
more  or  less  streamlined  which  en- 
ables it  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
current.  One  can  often  see  them  cling- 
ing to  stones  in  the  swift  shallow  water, 
their  heads  always  upstream,  and  their 
bodies  swaying  with  the  current.  Liv- 
ing in  such  open  and  unconcealed  en- 
vironment they  furnish  an  abundant 
food  supply  for  trout  as  they  dart 
from  stone  to  stone.  The  artificial  de- 
scribed below  has  counted  for  many 
fish,  especially  in  the  evenings  when 
the  trout  desert  the  deeper  pools  and 
venture  out  in  search  of  food  on  the 
shallow  gravelly  riffles. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  body,  dub- 
bing of  yellowish  orange  fox  fur, 
enlarged  at  the  thorax;  tails,  yellowish 
brown  moosemane;  wing  cases,  yel- 
lowish orange  feather  tinned  down 
at  the  front  and  the  projecting  fibres 
separated  to  form  the  legs. 

OLIVE  DUN  NYMPH 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — baetidae 
Genus — Ephemerella 
Species- — fuseata 


Description:  Thorax,  dirty  olive 

brown;  tergites,  dirty  olive  brown; 
sternites,  yellowish  brown;  legs,  pale 
yellow,  the  femora  large,  flat  and  con- 
spicuous; tails,  dark  brown  and  very 
short;  gills,  indistinct,  and  overlapping 
each  other  along  the  body. 

Remarks:  The  most  conspicuous 

feature  about  this  nymph  is  its  broad, 
flat  and  hairy  body.  It  moves  about 
very  little  on  the  stream  bed  and  is 
commonly  found  sprawled  in  the  mud 
and  silt,  its  body  usually  covered  with 
dirt. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  body,  brown 
floss  silk  tied  loosely,  then  saturated 
with  lacquer  or  Duco;  when  almost 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


dry,  take  pliers  and  flatten  body  out  to 
the  depressed  shape  of  its  prototype, 
meanwhile  picking  out  fibres  with  the 
dubbing  needle  to  give  it  a frowsy 
appearance;  legs,  short  tufts  of  yellow 
wool  pressed  flat  and  treated  as  de- 
scribed above;  tails,  brown  moose- 
mane;  wing  cases,  brown  nail  from 
a Jungle  Cock  feather. 

GINGER  QUILL  NYMPH 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — fuscum 


lone  in  a ru  or  c mac  u lg.  t \ x m 


Description:  Thorax,  brown;  tergites, 
brown  and  black  banded;  sternites, 
yellowish;  legs,  brown  and  black 
banded;  tails,  brown;  gills,  small-brown 
above  and  yellowish  beneath. 

Remarks:  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  nymphs  found  on 
streams  having  a rocky  bottom.  Lift 
up  any  stone  found  on  the  stream  bed, 
and  a number  can  usually  be  seen 
scuttling  for  some  dark  crevice.  The 
nymph  has  a depressed  body  and  its 
tails  are  usually  spread  apart  as  shown 
in  the  sketch. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  body,  first 
tied  loosely  with  yellow  wool  leaving 
a tuft  about  an  inch  long  extending 
out  towards  the  tail,  which  will  later 


Qrannom  9 

Brachvcentrus 

fuliginosus 


be  doubled  back  on  the  underside  after 
the  fly  is  ribbed;  ribbing,  a blend  of 
yellow  and  black  moosemane  which 
will  give  a mottled  effect;  the  whole 
then  saturated  with  lacquer  or  Duco, 
and  when  almost  dry,  pressed  flat  with 
a pair  of  pliers;  legs,  brownish  black 
moosemane;  tails,  wood  duck  or  man- 
darin fibres;  wing  cases,  nail  from  a 
Jungle  Cock  feather. 

GREEN  DRAKE  NYMPH 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — guttulata 


Description:  Thorax,  yellowish  white; 
tergites,  white;  sternites,  white;  legs, 
yellowish  white;  tails,  yellowish  white 
and  heavily  fringed;  gills,  white  and 
hairy. 

Remarks:  This  is  the  nymph  of  the 
Shad  Fly  or  Coffin  Fly,  and  it  bur- 
rows in  the  mud,  gravel  and  sand  on 
the  stream  bed.  How  the  trout  ever 
find  them  is  questionable,  but  the  fact 
remains  they  feed  heavily  on  them 
throughout  the  season,  and  not  only 
at  the  time  when  the  nymphs  are 
emerging  to  transform  into  Green 
Drakes.  I have  knocked  many  a trout 
over  the  head  that  disgorged  these 
nymphs,  all  of  which  proves  trout  prey 
on  them  throughout  the  season. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12,  heavy  and 
with  a long  shank;  body  dubbing  of 
white  fur  picked  out  so  as  to  give  the 
artificial  a frowsy  appearance;  wing 
cases,  pale  yellowish  nails  from  a 
Jungle  Cock  feather;  legs,  the  palest  of 
honey  dun  hackle;  tail,  honey  dun 
hackle,  the  smallest  procurable. 

RED  QUILL  NYMPH 


Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Iron 
Species — pleuralis 


Description:  Thorax,  greyish  brown; 
tergites,  greyish  brown  with  darker 
brown  joinings;  sternites,  pale  yellow- 
ish brown;  tails,  brownish  and  banded 
with  darker  brown;  legs,  brown  with 
darker  spots  giving  a mottled  appear- 
ance; gills,  plate-like  and  conspicuous, 
brown  above  and  paler  beneath. 

( Turn  to  page  26) 


Little  Damsel  Fly  Nymph 
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THE  EMERGENCE  TABLE  OF  TROUT  INSECTS  (Revised) 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Habitat 

Approx, 
emergence 
date  in 
climate 
corresponding 
to 

Pennsylvania’s 

Little  Black  Stonefly  (3) 

Taeniopteryx  fasciata 

Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Tenn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Minn.,  Mo., 
Md.,  Kan. 

Apr.  15 

Red  Quill  (1) 

Iron  pleuralis 

N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Ont.,  Quebec 

Apr.  16 

Little  Black  Caddis  (2) 

Chimarrha  atterima 

Pa.,  Canada,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Ind.,  Ga.,  Fla., 
Washington 

Apr.  27 

Red  Legged  March  Fly  (5) 

Bibio  femoratus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J. 

May  1 

Alder  Fly  (5) 

Sialis  injumata 

Quebec,  N.  S.,  N.  Y.,  New  Eng.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Wash., 
Mich.,  111.,  Minn.,  Calif. 

May  1 

Black  Midge  (5) 

Chironomus  lobiferus 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J„  Ont. 

May  to  Sept. 

Lighty  Stonefly  (3) 

Isoperla  signata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  S. 

May  1 

Black  Quill  (1) 

Blasturus  cupidus 

Pa.,  Ohio,  N.  S.,  N.  F.,  111.,  Canada.  N.  Y„  N.  H„ 
N.  C.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Ont.,  Quebec,  Mass. 

May  15 

Yellow  Spider  (4) 

Antocha  saxicola 

Well  distributed  throughout  the  northern  hem- 
isphere 

May  15 

Stonefly  (3) 

Perla  capitata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Md.,  Mass.,  Minn.,  Quebec,  N.  S., 
Ind.,  Ill  , Mich.,  Kan.,  Tenn.,  N.  C. 

May  15 

Early  Brown  Spinner  (1) 

Blasturus  cupidus 

Same  as  Black  Quill 

May  16 

Spotted  Sedge  (2) 

Hydropsyche  slossonae 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  111.,  Mich.,  Hudson  Bay 

May  16 

Pale  Evening  Dun  (1) 

Ephemerella  dorothea 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  B.,  N.  H.,  Tenn  , Quebec 

May  20 

March  Brown  (1) 

Stenonema  vicarium 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Quebec,  N.  B.,  N.  H.,  Tenn. 

May  20 

Great  Red  Spinner  (1) 

Stenonema  vicarium 

Same  as  above 

May  21 

Green  Caddis  (2) 

Rhyacophila  lobifera 

Pa,  N.  Y.,  111. 

May  21 

Dark  Green  Drake  (1) 

Hexagenia  recurvata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  Me.,  W.  Va.,  Mich. 

May  21 

Brown  Drake  (1) 

Hexagenia  recurvata 

Same  as  above 

May  23 

Ginger  Quill  Dun  (1) 

Stenonema  juscum 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Ont.,  Que.,  New  Brunswick 

May  24 

Pale  Evening  Spinner  (1) 

Ephemerella  dorothea 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  Tenn.,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick 

May  25 

Olive  Dun  Nymph  (1) 

Ephemerella  fuscata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Ind.,  Que.,  New  Brunswick 

May  25 

Ginger  Quill  Spinner  (1) 

Stenonema  fuscum 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Ont.,  Que.,  New  Brunswick 

May  26 

Fish  Fly  (5) 

Chaidiodes  serricornis 

Pa.,  N.  Y„  Md.,  Ga.,  Ohio,  Minn. 

May  26 

Green  Drake  (1) 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  Tenn.,  Ont.,  Quebec 

May  26 

Black  Drake  (1) 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Same  as  above 

May  28 

Grey  Drake  (1) 

Ephemera  guttulata 

Same  as  Green  Drake 

May  28 

Iron  Blue  Dun  (1) 

Leptophlebia  johnsoni 

Pa.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  Quebec,  Ontario 

May  28 

Grannon  (5) 

Brachycentrus  fuliginosus 

Pa.,  N.  Y„  Wash,  Ont. 

May  28 

Jenny  Spinner  (1) 

Leptophlebia  johnsoni 

Pa,  N.  Y,  N.  H,  Quebec,  Ontario 

May  29 

Orange  Cranefly  (4) 

Tipula  bicornis 

Pa.,  N.  Y„  N.  J. 

May  31 

Blue  Bottle  (5) 

Lucilia  caeser 

Commonly  distributed 

Variable 

Whirling  Cranefly  (4) 

Tipula  bella 

Pa.,  N.  Y,  N.  J. 

June  1 

Brown  Quill  (1) 

Siphlonurus  quebecensis 

Pa,  N.  Y,  N.  C,  Ont,  Quebec 

June  1 

Golden  Eyed  Gauze  Wing  (5) 

Chrysopa  occulata 

Commonly  distributed 

Variable 

White  Miller  (5) 

Physostegania  pustularia 

Commonly  distributed 

Variable 

Saw  Fly  (5) 

Pontania  sp.? 

Pa,  N.  Y,  Md,  N.  J. 

Variable 

White  Mayfly  (1) 

Stenonema  rubromaculatum 

Pa,  N.  Y,  Mass,  111,  Ont,  Quebec,  N.  B,  N.  S. 

June  26 

White  Gloved  Howdy  (1) 

lsonychia  albomanicata 

Pa,  N.  Y,  Ont,  N.  C. 

June  27 

Yellow  Sally  (3) 

Isoperla  bilineata 

Ohio,  Newfoundland  to  Saskatchewan  and  N.  J. 
to  Col.  The  common  eastern  species 

J une  28 

Golden  Spinner  (1) 

Potomanthus  Distinctus 

Pa,  N.  Y,  W.  Va,  Ohio 

June  28 

Willow  or  Needle  Fly  (3) 

Leuctra  grandis 

Pa,  N.  Y,  N.  J,  North  Carolina 

J un  e 28 

Stonefly  Nymph  (3) 

Acroneuria  lycorias 

Pa,  N.  H,  N.  Y,  Mass,  Me,  W.  Va,  Mich, 
Wise,  Quebec 

June  29 

Brown  Silverhorns  (2) 

Athripsodes  wetzeli 

Pa,  N.  Y.  Similar  species  in  Wise,  and  Ont. 

June  30 

Big  Orange  Sedge  (2) 

Neuronia  postica 

Pa,  Ga,  Mass,  Wise,  New  Foundland,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

July  1 

Yellow  Drake  (1) 

Ephemera  varia 

Pa,  N.  Y,  Mich,  N.  H,  Ontario 

July  1 

White  Caddis  (2) 

Leptocella  exq uisita 

Florida  to  Canada 

July  2 

Deer  Fly  (5) 

Chrysops  vittatus 

Eastern  & Northern  States 

Variable 

Green  Midge  (5) 

Chironomus  modestus 

Pa,  N.  Y,  N.  J,  Ontario 

July  4 

Scud  (5) 

Gammarus  minus 

Pa,  N.  Y. 

Variable 

Little  Damsel  Fly  Nymph  (5) 

Ishnura  verticalis 

Pa,  N.  Y,  N.  J. 

Variable 

Legend:  (1)  Mayfly  (2)  Caddis  Fly  (3)  Stonefly  (4)  Crane  Fly  (5)  Miscellaneous. 


Plug  Whittling 

By  JOHN  F.  CLARK 


Making  your  own  plugs  is  a fascinat- 
ing and  inexpensive  hobby  that  will 
help  pass  the  time  till  the  opening  of 
bass  season. 

This  hobby  requires  only  a mini- 
mum of  tools  and  materials  the  aver- 
age fisherman  usually  keeps  around 
the  house. 

Here’s  a list  of  stuff  you’ll  probably 
need: 

1 Graph  paper 

2 Pocket  knife 

3 Jig  saw 

4 Sand  paper  and  steel  wool 

5 Paint  and  brushes 

6 Hooks  and  screw  eyes 

7 Wood  blanks  (3,4”x%"  by  what- 
ever length  you  want  your  plug 

8 Iodine  and  bandages  (just  in 
case) . 

Start  in  by  laying  out  your  plug 
design  on  the  graph  paper.  The  squares 
on  the  paper  will  aid  you  in  keeping 
your  design  well  balanced. 


After  you  have  your  design  worked 
out,  glue  it  on  a piece  of  cardboard. 
With  a pair  of  scissors  or  a razor 
blade  cut  out  the  top  and  side  view 
of  your  design. 

Next,  select  a wood  blank  of  the 
appropriate  size.  It’s  best  to  use  a 
wood  that  is  soft  and  straight  grained 
such  as  white  pine  or  cedar.  It  will 
be  less  likely  to  split. 

Lay  the  top  view  of  your  plug  on 
the  blank  and  trace  around  it  with  a 
soft  pencil. 


Fasten  the  blank  in  a vise  and  cut 
around  the  outline  with  your  jig  saw. 
Be  careful  to  keep  the  saw  blade  at 
right  angles  to  the  wood.  Your  blank 
will  now  look  like  this: 


Next,  lay  the  side  view  on  the  blank 
and  trace  it  as  you  did  the  top  view. 
Cut  around  the  outline  with  the  jig 
saw. 


After  it  is  all  sawed  out,  as  shown 
above,  take  your  pocket  knife  and 
start  whittling  away  the  excess  wood. 
Keep  a good  sharp  edge  on  your  knife 
and  take  just  a little  wood  with  each 
cut.  Continue  whittling  until  the  plug 
is  approximately  the  shape  that  you 
want. 

You  can  now  finish  rounding  off  the 
plug  to  its  final  shape  with  sandpaper 
and  steel  wool. 


Now  it’s  time  to  get  out  the  paint 
and  brush.  It’s  best  to  use  a good 
water  proof  enamel.  This  will  give  you 
a more  lasting  finish. 

You  can  work  out  a color  scheme 
on  the  top  and  side  view  of  your  plug 
design  with  crayons  or  colored  pencils. 
Or  you  could  use  the  enamel  that 
you’re  going  to  use  on  the  plug  itself. 

If  you  have  a fairly  steady  hand 
you  can  probably  paint  on  the  various 
colors  without  using  masking  tape. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re  a little 
shaky,  then  it’s  best  to  mask  off  the 
color  areas  with  tape. 

However  you  decide  to  do  it,  it’s 
best  to  let  each  color  dry  completely 
before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

When  the  paint  is  completely  dried, 
attach  the  hooks.  Use  the  screw  eyes 
to  do  this.  Also  use  a screw  eye  on  the 
front  of  the  plug  to  attach  the  line. 
Various  wobbling  devices,  etc.,  can 
be  attached.  These  can  be  purchased 
very  cheaply  from  some  of  the  tackle 
manufacturers. 

This  is  approximately  what  your 
finished  plug  should  look  like: 


Don't  be  discouraged  if  your  first 
plug  isn’t  a masterpiece.  It  just  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  producer  in 
your  tackle  box. 

You  can  spend  endless  hours  design- 
ing and  carving  various  plugs,  so  get 
that  old  pocket  knife  sharpened  up 
and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may! 
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TROUT 

As  Aon  Like  'Em 

i 


WITHEE  BROOK,  Elliott  Brook, 
Goldsmith  Brook!  And  Gold- 
smith Brook  was  the  best  of  the  three. 
Rising  from  a spring  bubbling  out  of 
a hillside,  this  overflow  trickle  met 
in  turn  other  lesser  rivulets,  forming 
a shallow  purling  stream,  flowing 
through  pine  forests,  second  growth 
hardwoods,  and  finally  a remote 
meadow.  Some  two  miles  from  its 
source  as  the  meanders  took  it,  the 
adult  brook  joined  the  rushing  river. 


By  JASON  ALMUS  RUSSELL 

“Ah!  those  were  the  golden  hours  of  joy, 
When  I swung  the  alder  pole! 
Old-fashioned  hook,  old-fashioned  line! 
With  a trout  in  every  hole!” 


On  a balmy  day  in  late  May,  Father 
declared  a holiday  from  farm  labor. 
While  he  equipped  a couple  of  well- 
seasoned  alder  fishpoles  with  lines, 
sinkers,  and  hooks,  I rushed  to  the 
homestead  meadow  in  order  to  dig 
angleworms,  the  only  bait  used  in  our 
family  at  that  period.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mother  put  up  a generous  lunch 
as  a part  of  this  purely  masculine 
excursion. 

All  day  Father  and  I followed  our 


favorite  stream,  devoting  half  of  the 
time  fishing  down  the  brook  to  the 
river;  taking  as  long  a period  to  fol- 
lowing up  stream  to  the  source  whence 
we  started;  taking  frequent  rests  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  rare  flowers, 
ferns,  and  shrubs. 

Father  taught  me  how  to  stalk  along 
the  brook  so  that  the  trout  might  not 
see  my  shadow,  instructed  me  in  dis- 
entangling my  line  (sans  reel  or 
leader),  and  showed  me  how  to  bait 
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my  hook  with  a choice  peppy  worm. 

As  trout  of  all  sizes  seized  my  hook, 
I took  them  off  and  laid  them  in  my 
creel  on  damp  moss  or  ferns,  placing 
layers  of  watercress  over  them  when 
that  delicious  delicacy  was  to  be 
found.  While  trout  did  not  literally 
lurk  in  every  hole,  results  were  highly 
satisfactory  to  a small  boy  out  for  a 
spring  holiday. 

When  Father  and  I finally  arrived 
home,  Mother  awaited  our  coming  be- 
fore preparing  the  evening  meal.  She 
had  on  hand  plenty  of  golden  water- 
ground  corn  meal  in  which  to  roll  the 
cleaned  fish,  as  well  as  cubes  of  golden 
brown  salt  pork  from  which  the  fat 
had  been  tried  out  for  use  in  frying 
the  trout.  With  this  main  dish  she 
usually  served  a bowl  of  watercress, 
tastefully  dressed  with  vinegar,  sugar, 
and  salt,  and  plenty  of  fluffy  boiled 
potatoes,  ended  with  a fruit  dessert. 
“Weary  seems  the  street  parade, 
And  weary  books,  and  weary  trade; 
I’m  only  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
For  this  the  month  of  May  was 
made.” 

Here  follow  some  of  the  delicious 
trout  recipes  which  were  popular  in 
my  childhood  but  taste  exactly  as 
well  today. 

Fried  Brook  Trout 

Remove  the  head  with  a sharp  knife. 

Clean  fish  carefully. 

Wash  fish  and  roll  it  in  yellow  corn- 
meal. 

Try  out  small  cubes  of  salt  pork  until 
the  fat  greases  bottom  of  skillet. 

Add  the  fish  and  fry  on  both  sides 
until  browned  and  well-done. 

Serve  the  crisped  pork  cubes  with  the 
fish  on  a very  hot  platter. 

Planked  Trout 

Heat  a hardwood  “plank”  to  500  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Remove  head  of  one  large  or  two 
smaller  trout. 

Split,  clean,  and  soak  for  five  minutes 
in  2 cups  water  and  four  tablespoons 
salt. 

Drain.  Wipe  dry.  Brush  with  cooking 
oil. 

Oil  the  hot  plank,  place  fish  on  it 
skin-side  down,  and  place  hot 
“plank”  in  the  oven.  Baste  the  fish 
with  melted  fat,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  paprika,  and  broil  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Surround  with  cooked  vegetables  ap- 
propriate for  the  season. 

Trout  Baked  with  Sour  Cream 
3 pounds  trout 


4 tablespoons  butter 
salt,  pepper,  to  taste 
1 onion,  minced 

1 tablespoon  flour 
TVz  cups  sour  cream 
Vz  teaspoon  sugar 

Vz  cup  breadcrumbs 

2 tablespoons  cheese,  grated 

1 tablespoon  horseradish,  grated 

Clean  the  fish  and  split  open.  Re- 
move the  backbone.  Wipe  flesh  dry. 
Rub  with  the  seasonings.  Lay  in  a 
greased  pan,  skin-side  up.  Spread  with 
softened  butter.  Place  in  hot  oven. 

Now  work  the  flour  and  sugar 
smooth  with  a little  cream,  and  add 
to  the  rest  of  the  cream  for  thicken- 
ing. Fry  the  onion  in  the  fat  until  a 
golden  brown.  After  the  fish  has  been 
baking  for  ten  minutes,  add  the  onion 
and  the  cream.  Bake  ten  minutes 
longer,  basting  the  fish  as  needed. 
Sprinkle  with  the  crumbs  and  cheese, 
and  let  brown.  Place  the  fish  unbroken 
on  a hot  platter.  Add  the  horseradish 
to  the  pan- drippings  and  pour  around 
the  fish. 

Trout  Chowder 

Vz  pound  salt  pork,  diced 

2 medium-sized  onions,  sliced 
4 medium -sized  potatoes,  sliced 
4 cups  rich  whole  milk 

lVz  pounds  trout  fillets 
salt,  pepper,  water 

Brown  the  diced  pork  in  an  iron 
kettle.  Add  the  sliced  onions  and 
saute  in  the  fat  until  golden  and 
tender.  Next  add  the  potatoes.  Pour 
on  water  to  cover.  Simmer  until  soft. 
When  the  potatoes  are  done,  add  the 
milk,  fish,  and  seasonings.  Simmer 
ten  minutes.  Serve  crisp  pilot  biscuits 
with  the  hot  chowder. 

Collared  Trout 
(Century-old  Recipe) 

Wash  trout  clean.  Split  down  the 
backbone.  Dry  well  in  a cloth.  Sea- 
son them  well  with  finely  pounded 
black  pepper,  salt,  mace.  Roll  the  fish 
tightly.  Lay  them  close  into  a dish. 
Pour  over  them  an  equal  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  beer,  with  two  or  three 
bay  leaves,  and  some  whole  black 
pepper.  Tie  over  the  dish  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper,  and  bake  them  an 
hour. 

Trout  Loaf  with  Hollandaise  Sause 
2 cups  trout,  raw 
2 eggs,  well-beaten 
4 soda  crackers 
1 cup  milk 
1 ounce  butter 
salt  and  pepper 

Mix  well,  first  shredding  the  fish  in 
small  pieces  and  rolling  the  crackers 


fine.  Steam  for  one  hour  in  a well- 
greased  mould.  Serve  with 

Hollandaise  Sauce 
1 tablespoon  butter 
1 tablespoon  flour 
1 tablespoon  brown  sugar 
1 cup  soup  stock 
1 teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1 egg  yolk 
Salt  and  pepper 

Heat  all  of  the  ingredients  together 
excepting  the  egg  yolk.  Boil  for  five 
minutes  and  remove  from  the  fire. 
Lastly,  add  the  beaten  egg  yolk. 

Golden  Trout 

Remove  heads,  clean,  and  wash  trout. 
Dip  fish  in  beaten  egg  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper. 

Roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  very  hot  deep 
fat  or  cooking  oil  until  golden  brown. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Broiled  Brook  Trout 
Clean  trout,  wash,  and  dry. 

Rub  each  fish  with  melted  butter  or 
salt  pork  fat. 

Place  on  broiler  under  medium  heat. 

Broil  until  brown. 

Turn  once  to  cook  fish  evenly. 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
hot. 

Trout  Baked  with  Tomatoes 
Temperature— 400  deg.  Fahr.  for  Time 
— 30  minutes 
3 pounds  trout 

2 cups  cooked  tomatoes 
1 small  onion,  chopped 
1 tablespoon  butter 

1 tablespoon  flour 

1 egg  yolk 

Vz  cup  cream 
Vz  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
Salt  and  pepper 

Salt  the  fish  well.  Let  stand  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Place  in  baking  dish  with 
tomatoes,  onions,  butter,  and  bake 
as  directed.  Strain  the  sauce.  Mix 
flour,  egg  yolk,  cream,  and  pepper. 
Add  to  the  sauce  and  cook  five  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly.  Add  Wor- 
cestershire, and  pour  over  the  fish. 

Steamed  Trout  with  Horseradish  Sauce 
Temperature — 212  deg.  Fahr.  for  Time 
— 30  minutes 
lVz  pounds  trout 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
Vh  cup  melted  butter 

2 tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

Tie  trout  in  cheesecloth,  steam  over 
boiling  water  for  30  minutes,  lift  out 
carefully,  cover  with  the  melted  butter 
and  parsley,  and  serve  immediately 
with — 

(Turn  to  page  29) 
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Notes  from  April  11,  1955 
Meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 


Following  an  executive  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  held 
in  its  headquarters  at  the  Capitol  April 
11,  President  Paul  F.  Bittenbender 
stated — “It  is  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mission to  inform  the  public  of  im- 
portant action  taken  at  this  meeting 
which  will  serve  to  promote  increased 
efficiency  for  administering  the  con- 
stantly expanding  activities  and  added 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission.” 

A resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, states  that — “Effective  with  the 
new  fiscal  year,  June  1,  1955,  all  ac- 
tivities will  be  channeled  into  the  sev- 
eral divisions  or  bureaus  administering 
such  activities,  thus  avoiding  an  over- 
lapping of  divisional  duties  and  serv- 
ices. These  divisions  embracing  propa- 
gation and  distribution,  research  and 
biology,  land  and  water  acquisition, 
construction,  conservation  education 
and  law  enforcement  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission.” 

In  order  to  effect  a reclassification  of 
certain  positions  under  the  new  set-up, 
the  Chief  Fish  Culturist,  Chief  Aquatic 
Biologist  and  the  Chief  Engineer  have 
been  instructed  to  prepare  and  submit 
a recommended  salary  and  wage  scale 
for  employees  of  their  division. 

Commission  members  Louis  S.  Win- 
ner, Vice  President;  and  Wallace  Dean 
were  appointed  by  the  President  to  re- 
view the  salaries  of  all  division  heads 
and  go  over  their  recommendations  for 
salaries  and  wages  in  their  respective 
division  and  submit  to  the  Commission 
their  findings  and  recommendations 
with  suggestions  necessary  to  put  its 
recommendations  into  effect. 

The  Commission  also  reports  having 
entered  into  a twenty-five  year  lease 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  which  the  Commission  gets  complete 
control,  stocking  and  management  of 
the  Crooked  Creek  and  Tionesta  Flood 
Control  Reservoirs.  The  Crooked  Creek 
Reservoir  of  some  480  acres,  is  located 
in  Armstrong  County,  while  the  Tio- 
nesta Reservoir,  having  a normal  fish- 
ing area  of  800  acres,  is  located  in  For- 
est County. 

This  will  add  considerable  acreage  to 
waters  acquired  for  public  fishing  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

The  Board  also  adopted  a resolution 
providing  that  Juniata  Run  in  Clear- 
field County,  from  its  source  to  its 


mouth,  a distance  of  three  (3)  miles,  be 
set  aside  as  a nursery  area  and  prop- 
erly posted.  The  closed  period  is  for 
five  years  unless  revoked  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Nursery  pools  located  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Park  Hotel  in  Hellertown, 
have  been  set  aside  as  nursery  waters 
for  a period  of  two  years,  while  that 
section  of  Main  Kettle  Creek  below  the 
State  Forestry  Dam  in  Clinton  County 
for  a distance  of  200  yards  from  the 
breast  downstream  is  reopened  to  pub- 
lic fishing,  and  the  nursery  posters  have 
been  ordered  to  be  removed. 

A resolution  was  adopted  establish- 
ing Cross  Fork  Creek,  from  the  Camp- 
bell Bridge  to  Hungary  Hollow,  a dis- 
tance of  approximately  3V2  miles,  be 
set  up  under  the  same  rules  and  regu- 


The  ever  increasing  number  of  fish- 
ermen who,  because  of  more  leisure 
time  and  fast  transportation,  are  fishing 
longer  hours  per  trip,  thus  creating  a 
demand  for  additional  fishing  waters. 
During  the  post-war  period,  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  per  mile  of  water  has 
almost  doubled. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  made  every  effort  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge by  adding  additional  miles  of 
streams  that  meet  the  biological  and 
physical  specifications.  In  1950,  the 
number  of  miles  stocked  with  trout  was 
3,781,  while  this  year  the  total  has  in- 
creased to  well  over  4,000  miles.  Of 
this  total,  1,248  miles  of  streams  are 
owned  by  state  agencies,  while  387 
miles  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  stream  acquisition  pro- 
gram of  the  Fish  Commission  has  ac- 
quired by  easement,  purchase  or  long- 
term lease,  sections  of  twenty-two  trout 
streams  since  1950.  In  addition,  the  bio- 
logical surveys  of  lakes  that  were 
started  five  years  ago  have  made  avail- 
able nine  water  areas  having  a total 
of  1,239  acres  suitable  for  trout. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  with  a surface 
area  of  5,760  acres  of  water,  received 
214,000  fingerling  trout  last  year.  The 
use  of  chemicals,  made  lawful  in  1953, 


lations  as  are  now  in  effect  on  Slate 
Run  and  Young  Woman’s  Creek. 

The  Board  also  adopted  a resolution 
providing  that  Juniata  Run  in  Clearfield 
County,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  three  (3)  miles,  be  set 
aside  as  a nursery  area  and  properly 
posted.  The  closed  period  is  for  five 
years  unless  revoked  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Nursery  pools  located  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Park  Hotel  in  Hellertown, 
have  been  set  aside  as  nursery  waters 
for  a period  of  two  years,  while  that 
section  of  Main  Kettle  Creek  below 
the  State  Forestry  Dam  in  Clinton 
County  for  a distance  of  200  yards 
from  the  breast  downstream  is  re- 
opened to  public  fishing,  and  the 
nursery  posters  have  been  ordered  to 
be  removed. 

A resolution  was  adopted  establish- 
ing Cross  Fork  Creek,  from  the  Camp- 
bell Bridge  to  Hungary  Hollow,  a dis- 
tance of  approximately  “iVi  miles,  be 
set  up  under  the  same  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  now  in  effect  on  Slate 
Run  and  Young  Woman’s  Creek. 


have  been  used  to  eliminate  the  unde- 
sirable fish  in  many  lakes  and  ponds 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Lake  fishing  for  trout  has  become 
extremely  popular  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Fish  Commission  is  constantly  con- 
ducting studies  and  surveys  designed 
to  further  expand  and  improve  this 
type  of  fishing.  This  program  serves  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  neighboring 
streams,  and  a creel  census  indicates 
a better  yearly  carry-over. 

The  warm  water  fisherman  has  not 
been  overlooked  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s  program  of  provid- 
ing more  fishing  waters.  In  the  last 
five  years  a constructive  and  realistic 
program  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
net  result  of  thousands  of  additional 
acres  of  lakes,  dams  and  rivers  being 
stocked  or  managed  since  1950. 

Nine  areas  comprising  1,670  acres  of 
water  have  been  leased  and  access  areas 
to  lakes  having  a total  of  1,297  acres 
of  water  have  been  purchased,  together 
with  access  points  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  French 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River.  Dam 
sites  and  additional  water  areas  under 
option  have  a potential  of  1,224  more 
acres  of  water  and  will  be  developed 
when  funds  are  available. 


Fish  Commission  Reports  on 
Stream  Aquisition  Program 
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Outdoor  Photographers  League  Photo  by  Clyde  Allison 

TISSUES  DRY  SOGGY  FLIES.  A few  facial  tissues  stuffed 


into  a fishing  jacket  pocket  will  prove  an  effective  means 
of  drying  a soggy  fly  before  re-applying  dry  fly  oil. 


the  year,  finds  more  and  more  streams 
lacking  sufficient  quantities  of  this  ele- 
ment to  sustain  trout  and  other  fish. 
Streams  abused  by  litterbugs  casting 
aside  tons  of  iron  and  other  metal  ob- 
jects along  the  banks,  do  not  find  their 
fishing  potentialities  increased  nor  al- 
low the  ever  growing  number  of  an- 
glers to  find  wholesome,  relaxing  and 
healthy  recreation  in  the  outdoors. 

An  even  greater  problem  than  iron 
dumped  into  streams  is  the  practice 
of  discarding  bottles  and  broken  glass 
in  both  streams  and  fields.  A popular 
pastime  is  to  toss  bottles  into  currents 
and  break  them  with  stones  or  small 
caliber  rifle  bullets.  This  litters  the 
stream  bed  with  glass,  presenting  a 
dangerous  situation  to  bathers  and 
fishermen  who  wade.  Actually,  few 
materials  manufactured  by  man  are  as 
enduring  through  the  years  as  glass. 
Unlike  metal  that  will  rust  or  oxidize 
with  exposure  to  the  elements,  glass 
requires  centuries  to  break  down!  Glass 
discarded  on  the  stream  banks  will  be 
there  for  generations,  a serious  menace 
to  all  who  walk  by  the  area,  not  over- 
looking the  possibility  of  it  focusing  the 
sun’s  rays  into  pin  point  specks  and 
causing  combustion  in  dry  leaves.  Many 
destructive  forest  fires  start  in  this 
manner. 

Many  fishermen,  unknowingly,  are 
litterbugs.  Lunch  papers,  empty  to- 
bacco containers  and  soup  cans  are  left 
exposed  on  sandy  shores.  When  the 
time  arrives  to  depart  homeward,  many 
simply  toss  the  worm  can  into  the  pool 
or  leave  it  sitting  on  the  bank.  Perhaps 
this  is  done  unintentionally,  but  it  still 
adds  to  the  growing  outdoor  trash  pile 
for  others  to  stumble  over. 

The  problem  of  discarding  trash  in 
the  outdoors  has  grown  to  serious  pro- 
portions. To  help  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem, a national  organization  has  re- 
cently been  formed,  “Keep  America 
Beautiful,”  and  should  have  the  co- 
operation of  all  anglers.  With  fisher- 
men faced  with  trash  filled  streams 
and  continual  loss  of  open  water 
through  the  dumping  of  trash  on  the 
banks,  it  means  a concentrated  effort 
by  all  to  keep  the  Pennsylvania  coun- 
tryside clean.  The  fisherman  is  often 
mistakenly  blamed  for  littering  by 
others.  It  is  to  his  interest,  however,  to 


get  behind  the  campaign  to  “Keep 
Pennsylvania  GREEN — Keep  Penn- 
sylvania CLEAN!” 


THE  GREEN  DRAKE 
HATCH 

( From  page  11) 


On  streams  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  these  drakes  are  known  to 
hatch  in  terrific  numbers.  I have  seen 
times  when  the  air  was  so  filled  with 
them  the  banks  of  the  stream  were 
almost  invisible  in  the  snowstorm  of 
flies. 

The  Green  Drake  hatch  is  known  as 
the  May  Fly  Hatch  on  many  of  our 
famous  Eastern  streams  and  on  the 
broad  Michigan  Rivers.  When  anglers 
say  “the  May  flies  are  out,”  they  are 
generally  speaking  of  the  big  Green 
Drakes. 

The  duns  live  for  three  or  four  days 
and  this  fact  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  dry  fly  anglers.  The  transformation 
takes  place  in  the  early  evening,  and 
the  spinner,  commonly  known  as  the 
coffin  fly,  will  be  seen  over  the  water. 
Its  color  is  entirely  different  from  the 
tan,  dusty  brown  appearance  of  the 


dun,  for  it  has  a whitish  body  with 
slate  or  gray-black  wings.  Pretty  and 
succulent-looking  as  they  are,  they 
offer  little  food  value,  consequently  are 
not  of  much  interest  to  the  trout  unless 
they  are  the  only  insect  on  the  water 
or  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant 
attention  ...  a rare  occurrence.  They 
and  their  presence  are,  however  of 
importance,  for  they  bring  the  trout  to 
attention,  and  with  their  eyes  up,  a dry 
fly  of  almost  any  pattern  will  bring 
rises. 

When  angling  with  the  big  dry  flies, 
have  no  fear  of  gin  clear  water.  But  it 
is  advisable,  in  this  quiet  water,  to  fish 
upstream,  throw  as  long  a line  as  pos- 
sible, whether  using  a sparse  wet  fly 
or  dry  fly  imitation. 

When  the  first  flotilla  of  Green  Drake 
sailboats  drift  down  toward  you  work 
the  lines,  making  gentle  mend  casts  to 
retard  the  drag  and  explosive  rises 
will  produce  the  excitement  we  all 
crave. 

While  fishing  the  Broadhead  a few 
years  back,  I had  been  very  success- 
ful during  one  of  those  fabulous  Green 
Drake  hatches  and  one  evening  at  dusk, 
I chanced  to  see  a great  disturbance 
at  the  lower  flattened  stretch  of  a pool. 
Pausing  for  a moment  to  watch  the 
action,  I saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 
couple  of  big  fish  that  had  dropped 
down  there  under  cover  of  the  shad- 
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“Lot  of  help  you  are — telling  me  to  go 
drown  my  sorrows!” 


ows  to  feed  in  water  barely  deep 
enough  to  hold  them. 

I came  ashore,  went  down  below  the 
area  of  commotion,  approaching  slowly 
until  near  enough  to  get  a better  look. 
There  were  a few  of  the  drakes  in  the 
air  so  I supposed  the  fish  were  after 
the  hatching  nymphs.  I worked  out  a 
long  line,  cast  the  nymph  well  above 
the  spot  where  I had  seen  the  last 
swirl.  Only  after  the  surface  disturb- 
ance of  the  line  had  been  absorbed, 
did  I begin  adding  a little  life  to  the 
imitation.  Several  times  the  nymph 
came  down  to  my  feet  as  yet  untouched, 
but  on  one  of  these  careful  retrieves, 
a trout  rushed  at  it  out  of  the  water 
and  it  was  not  until  I felt  the  shock 
of  the  strike  I realized  he  had  my 
nymph.  It  was  dark  when  he  finally 
came  to  net,  a big  brown,  if  I ever  saw 
one. 

For  terminal  tackle,  I recommend  for 
late  season  dry  fly  or  nymph  fishing, 
a very  long  leader,  with  appropriate 
line  to  match.  My  8-foot  rod,  or  four 
and  a half  ounces,  casts  GBF  taper, 
with  most  of  the  light  end  removed,  to 
be  replaced  by  a heavy  butted  leader. 
About  nine  feet  out  on  the  leader  when 
it  has  been  tapered  to  3X,  I tie  in  a 
short  piece  of  2X,  a shorter  one  of  IX 
and  then,  by  short  pieces  return  to  5X 
tippet.  This  heavier  section  in  the  leader 
helps  straighten  out  the  leader  in  the 
cast,  so  that  the  large  and  wind  re- 
sistant Wolff  fly  or  other  dry  fly  pat- 
tern will  go  where  I direct  it.  This 
taper  built  up  in  the  middle,  is  a great 
assist  in  a wind  for  all  seasons  where 


direction  of  the  fly  to  the  exact  target 
is  desired. 

The  nymph  imitation  of  the  green 
drake  is  tied  on  a size  12-3X  long  hook 
with  cream  silk.  The  tail  is  cream,  pale 
webby  saddle  hackle  tips  trimmed 
short.  The  body  is  pale  cream  fox  fur 
fluffed  out  generously.  Hackle  is  cream 
and  webby,  only  two  turns  so  as  not  to 
bulk  it  up.  I clip  off  the  top  fibers.  The 
wing  pads  are  very  small,  light  mar- 
ginal wing  feather  of  the  hen  pheasant, 
clipped  to  oval  shape.  Lacquer  the  head 
after  whipping  the  finish. 

The  dun  insect  coloration  is  mottling 
of  brown  on  the  head  and  throrax 
mixed  with  black  and  cream  on  the 
body  segments.  The  abdomen  is  cream 
banded  with  brown.  The  legs  are  gen- 
erally creamish  and  tan.  The  wings 
have  a faint  reflective  greenish  tinge 
on  grey-tan  mottling.  The  standard 
pattern  Green  Drake,  the  Rat  Faced 
McDougal  and  other  high-riding  multi- 
colored all  hackle  flies  fished  dead 
drift  on  the  sufrace  of  the  flat  water,  or 
dappled  and  dragged  a little  on  the 
moving  water  bring  strikes  that  will 
snap  a thin  leader  unless  you  carry  a 
slack  loop  in  your  free  hand  for  the 
occasion.  The  spinner  which  flies 
abroad  with  its  mate  at  dusk  to  mate 
and  reproduce  is  imitated  by  any 
bright  white  dry  fly  in  sizes  8 and  10 
on  a long  light  hook. 

Examine  the  fish  you  catch  during 
this  season.  You’ll  find  the  insect  we 
are  talking  about.  Imitate  them  for  the 
stream  you  fish  and  your  angling  will 
be  elevated  out  of  the  plane  of  “luck.” 
Now  you  are  giving  the  fish  just  what 
he  wants  . . . and  you  have  solved  one 
secret  of  the  stream  which  will  make 
your  fishing  not  only  more  productive, 
but  heaps  more  fun! 


FLY  FBSHERMAN’S 
ENTOMOLOGY 

( From,  page  19) 


Remarks:  This  is  another  flat  nymph 
commonly  found  under  stones  in  the 
swift  riffles.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
the  Ginger  Quill  Nymph  very  much 
only  it  is  somewhat  darker  in  color; 
its  gills  are  also  more  pronounced  and 
it  has  two  tails. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  body,  first 
tied  loosely  with  yellowish  brown  wool 
leaving  a tuft  about  one  inch  long 
extending  out  towards  the  rear;  over 
this  yellowish  brown  wool  underbody, 


spirally  wrap  stripped  peacock  quill, 
then  double  back  the  wool  strand  on 
the  underside  towards  the  front  which 
will  produce  a two  toned  effect,  that 
is,  mottled  brown  above  and  paler 
beneath;  the  whole  is  then  saturated 
with  Duco  or  lacquer  and  when  al- 
most dry,  pressed  flat;  legs,  brown  and 
black  moosemane;  tails,  mandarin  or 
wood  duck  fibres;  wing  cases,  nail 
from  a Jungle  Cock  feather. 

WHITE  MAYFLY 
(female  imago) 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — rubromaculatum 


Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
9/16”.  Wings,  glassy  with  a purplish 
red  amber  stain  near  the  front  border; 
abdomen,  white  with  tergites  flushed 
with  a pale  pink;  front  legs,  pale  whit- 
ish amber;  middle  and  hind  legs,  ala- 
baster white;  tails,  whitish  with  black- 
ish brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  This  is  a great  fly  on  Kettle 
Creek  and  the  Brodheads.  The  female, 
conspicuous  by  her  pink  egg  sack  ap- 
pears over  the  water  around  the  latter 
part  of  June.  The  male  fly  is  some- 
what smaller  and  his  wings  are  not 
quite  so  deeply  amber  tinted  on  the 
front.  While  I have  no  definite  proof, 
I believe  the  sub  imago  stage  of  this 
fly  has  pink  wings,  for  I have  seen 
such  flies  over  the  water  a day  or  two 
before  the  White  Mayfly  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  imitation  described  be- 
low is  especially  good  for  rainbow  trout. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings,  white 
duck  quills  married  with  pink  on  the 
front;  body,  white  floss  silk  ribbed 
with  pink  thread  and  having  a pink 
chenille  bulb  at  the  end  to  represent 
the  egg  sack;  hackle,  white;  tails, 
fibres  from  a grey  mallard  tippet. 

GRANNOM 


Order — Trichoptera 
F amily — Sericostomatidae 
Genus — Brachycentrus 
Species — fuliginosus 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
Wings,  rusty  brown  with  some 
light  yellow  patches;  body,  black;  an- 
tennae, black;  legs,  blackish  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  comes  from  a 

caddis  worm  that  lives  in  a square 
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section  pryamid  case  on  the  stream  bed. 
It  transforms  into  a fly  around  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  appears  in  great 
numbers,  especially  on  the  larger  trout 
streams  and  rivers.  The  female  fly  is 
conspicuous  by  her  green  egg  sack. 
The  imitation  is  a good  wet  fly. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings, 

pheasant;  body,  black  floss  silk,  with  a 
green  chenille  bulb  at  the  rear  to  rep- 
resent the  egg  sack;  antennae  and 
hackle,  blackish  brown  fibres. 

LITTLE  DAMSEL  FLY  NYMPH 


Order — Odonata 
Family — Coenagriidae 
Genus— Ischnura 
Species — verticalis 


Description:  Thorax,  yellowish  brown; 
tails,  three,  conspicuous  and  yellow- 
ish brown  in  color;  legs,  yellowish 
brown. 

Remarks:  This  nymph  is  quickly 

recognized  by  its  three  flat  gill  plates 
which  are  carried  like  tails  at  the  tip 
of  its  abdomen.  The  edges  of  these 
tails  are  set  vertically  and  they  are 
swung  from  side  to  side  while  swim- 
ming, similar  to  that  of  a fish. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  body,  dub- 
bing of  dirty  yellowish  brown  red  fox 
fur;  wing  cases,  a yellowish  brown 
feather,  bent  down  near  the  eye  of 
the  hook,  the  fibres  then  separated 
to  form  the  legs  of  the  nymph;  tails, 
fine,  yellowish  brown  hackle  tips,  set 
in  a vertical  position. 

BROWN  SILVERHORNS 


Order — -Trichoptera 
F amily — Leptocerinae 
Genus — Athripsodes 
Species — wetzeli 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
%".  Wings,  dark  brown;  body,  dark 
brown;  legs,  dark  brown;  antennae, 
brown  with  narrow  white  rings  along 
the  entire  length. 

Remarks:  H.  H.  Ross,  Systematic 

Entomologist  of  the  Illinois  State  Nat- 
ural History  Survey  Division,  honored 
the  present  writer  by  naming  this  cad- 
dis fly  after  him.  It  appears  in  great 
numbers  on  Kettle  Creek  around  the 
end  of  June,  at  which  time  the  arti- 
ficial fly  described  below  will  take 
trout.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  insect  is  its  white 


banded  antennae,  whence  its  name 
“Silverhorns.” 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings,  dark 
brown  feather  (dyed);  body,  dark 
brown  floss  silk;  hackle,  dark  brown, 
commonly  known  as  red;  antennae, 
fibres  from  a teal  tippet. 

BIG  ORANGE  SEDGE 


Order — Trichoptera 
F amily — Phryganeidae 
Genus — Neuronia 
Species — postica 


Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings, 
1"  to  iy8".  Wings,  orange  sprinkled 
with  a few  brownish  spots  near  the 
front  border;  body,  yellowish  brown; 
legs,  yellow;  antennae,  reddish  and 
banded  with  black  rings. 

Remarks:  This  fly  appears  in  good 
numbers  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  and 
on  the  streams  flowing  into  it.  When 
once  seen  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  for 
its  wings  are  brilliant  orange  and  quite 
conspicuous.  It  appears  mainly  after 
dark,  but  in  early  mornings  it  may 
be  seen  still  flying  over  the  water. 
The  imitation  appears  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful when  fished  wet  in  deep  heavy 
riffles. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  8;  wings,  orange, 
(dyed) ; body,  yellowish  brown  floss 
silk,  ribbed  with  brown  thread;  an- 
tennae, teal,  dyed  a reddish  brown; 
hackle,  yellow. 
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SOLVING  STREAM 
PROBLEMS 

( From  page  9) 


with  an  average  amount  of  coordina- 
tion, using  it  to  its  capabilities.  There  is 
no  formula,  no  secret — nothing  except 
an  animal  muscular  movement  which 
takes  practice  to  learn! 

Perhaps  it  is  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tice which  makes  many  anglers  poor 
casters.  Limited  opportunity  or  space 
is  always  an  excellent  excuse.  Regard- 
less of  the  reasons,  the  only  person 
directly  affected  by  the  angler’s  disin- 
terest in  improvement  is  himself.  The 
fact  that  he  cannot  handle  thirty  feet 
of  line  even  with  the  wind  at  his  back 
has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  size  of 
his  season’s  bag.  Poor  casters,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  are  not  good  stream  crafts- 
men. Nor  are  they  pleasant  compan- 
ions on  angling  trips  because  of  the 
tutoring  they  require. 

The  son  of  a close  friend  of  mine 
is  an  avid  neophyte  angler.  When  he 
professed  his  first  interest  to  me,  I 
spent  several  afternoons  during  the 
early  spring  with  him,  giving  him  basic 
casting  fundamentals.  At  the  end  of 
this  instruction  I cautioned  him  that  he 
must  practice  before  we  went  fishing 
and  received  his  assurance  that  he 
would  do  so  each  day  after  school. 

On  the  opening  day  of  trout  season,  I 
set  him  up  in  an  old  pair  of  waders  and 
took  him  with  me.  Arriving  at  the 
stream,  I placed  him  at  the  base  of 
a riffle  where  I was  sure  he  would  see 
action.  Rest  assured  that  he  saw  ac- 
tion, plenty  of  it!  A hatch  of  Grey 


Quills  came  on  that  morning  and  every 
trout  in  the  district  began  feeding. 
What’s  wrong  with  this  picture???  One 
important  thing — he  couldn’t  handle 
two  rod  lengths  of  line!  As  a result, 

I ruined  a full  morning  on  a pool  full 
of  rising  trout  giving  a casting  lesson! 
What  made  the  situation  even  more 
trying  was  that  all  of  this  could  well 
have  been  avoided  had  the  boy  taken 
a few  hours  to  practice  what  he  had 
learned  before  the  trip. 

Important  beyond  stressing  is  your 
grip  on  the  rod.  I care  very  little  if 
your  present  grip  allows  you  to  thread  a 
needle  with  a fly  at  thirty  feet.  If  it 
does  not  resemble  heartily  the  same 
way  you  grip  a tennis  racket  or  a ping 
pong  paddle,  it  is  wrong!  Your  wrist 
has  to  be  free  to  act  and  if  you  mount 
your  thumb  or  index  finger  on  top  of 
the  grip,  you  are  in  trouble!  Any  time 
you  limit  yourself  to  a point  where  your 
wrist  can  bend  just  so  far  and  no 
further,  you  limit  your  casting  ability 
in  proportion. 

Is  your  backcast  going  back  there 
high — say  thirty  degrees  above  the 
horizontal?  If  not,  it  is  too  low  and 
your  accuracy  and  distance  will  suf- 
fer. The  instant  your  line  extends  it- 
self behind  you,  gravity  takes  over. 
If,  when  casting,  you  allow  your  back- 
cast  to  drop  BELOW  the  level  of  your 
rod  tip,  your  forward  cast  will  tower. 
It  has  to — it  starts  low  and  hence  must 
climb  to  get  up  and  over!  However,  if 
it  is  high  to  begin  with,  it  will  go  into 
the  target  accurately  and  firmly. 
Fundamentals,  admittedly,  but  im- 
portant to  the  achievement  of  average 
efficiency. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  bugaboo  a dry 
fly  fisherman  has  to  conquer  is  the 
action  of  the  current  on  his  line, 
leader  and  fly.  This  is  called  “drag” 
and  is  responsible  for  more  terrified 
fish  annually  than  any  other  one  cause. 
Overcoming  drag  is  next  to  impossible 
in  some  cases,  but  in  a great  majority 
of  the  day  by  day  situations  which 
arise,  it  can  be  handled  successfully. 
Licking  it,  however,  has  its  difficul- 
ties. 

Casting  over  a current  to  place  a fly 
on  the  feeding  station  of  a fish  on 
the  far  edge  has  a standard  reaction. 
About  the  time  the  fly  gets  in  the 
fish’s  vicinity,  the  current,  working 
on  that  portion  of  the  line  which  is  in 
it,  will  pull  a down  stream  loop  into 
the  cast  which  will  cause  the  fly  to 
skid  over  the  fish  in  a dreadfully  un- 
natural action.  This  is  “drag.”  You 
can  defeat  it  here  simply.  As  the  line 
touches  the  water,  raise  your  rod  tip 
and  throw  that  portion  of  the  line 


which  is  affected  by  the  current  up- 
stream, forming  a loop  which  the  cur- 
rent must  straighten  out  before  it  can 
drag  your  fly.  Doing  this  will  give 
you  that  six  to  eight  feet  of  good,  life- 
like drift  you  need  to  take  a feeding 
trout.  This  is  called  “mending”  the 
cast  and  is  easy  to  do. 

Let’s  go  back  to  the  fish  feeding  in 
front  of  the  rock  above  me.  He  can 
be  taken  in  two  different  ways.  Here 
is  where  casting  knowledge  is  handy. 
The  ability  to  throw  a right  or  left 
“hook”  cast  over  him  will  pay  off. 
New  let’s  do  it  and  see. 

If  you  are  right-handed,  you  can 
throw  a left-hand  “hook”  cast  with 
little  effort.  Lengthen  line  by  false 
casting  until  you  are  sure  of  reaching 
the  fish.  Then,  as  your  forward  cast 
starts  through,  give  it  about  twice  as 
much  power  as  you  should  require. 
Pick  out  as  a point  of  aim  a spot  four 
feet  to  the  right  of  the  fish  and  about 
three  feet  above  the  surface.  As  your 
cast  completes  itself,  it  will  snap  into 
the  “hook”  because  of  the  added  power. 

The  height  above  the  water  at  com- 
pletion is  necessary  to  give  the  loop 
time  to  form  before  the  cast  settles. 
Not  too  difficult — try  it! 

The  right-hand  or  negative  “hook” 
requires  a bit  of  practice.  It  can  be 
thrown  in  two  fashions.  First  and 
easiest  to  learn,  is  the  backhanded 
method.  With  the  palm  of  your  cast- 
ing hand  facing  your  target,  cast  back- 
handed  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
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you  handle  the  left-hand  “hook.”  Hit 
the  forward  cast  hard  and,  just  as  your 
forward  cast  reaches  full  extension, 
RAISE  your  rod  tip  slightly.  The  line 
will  loop  sharply  to  the  right.  Secondly, 
this  cast  may  be  executed  as  an  in- 
complete forward  cast.  As  you  start 
your  rod  forward,  give  the  cast  about 
-HALF  as  much  power  as  you  would 
normally  use.  Doing  this  will  give  you 
a big  right-hand  loop  which  may  look 
sloppy  in  delivery,  but  pays  off  in  the 
long  run.  Remember,  a “hook”  cast 
puts  your  fly  in  a pocket  for  an  in- 
stant of  “drag-free”  performance.  That 
instant  means  fish  in  your  creel  at 
times. 

To  handle  a fish  rising  below  you  is 
an  easy  matter.  False  cast  until  you 
have  enough  line  out  to  cast  ten  feet 
beyond  him.  Then,  on  delivery,  raise 
your  rod  tip  as  the  line  starts  to 
straighten  out  and  drop  the  fly  some 
ten  feet  above  him.  The  extra  line  will 
give  you  that  “drag-free”  drift  neces- 
sary to  take  him.  If  he  doesn’t  take  the 
first  two  or  three  drifts,  cast  about 
six  feet  above  him  and  “skitter”  the 
fly  over  him  by  action  of  your  rod 
tip.  The  fly  resembles  nothing  in  this 
God’s  world  at  that  instant  but  I have 
seen  old  residenter  brown  trout  leave 
their  hidey-holes  and  fall  all  over  a 
fly  presented  this  way  to  them. 

There,  basically  and  in  capsule  form, 
is  the  answer  to  many  of  the  average 
mistakes  made  by  dry  fly  fishermen 
each  year.  Good  rod  handling  is  the 
combination  of  common  sense  with 
muscular  agility.  Perfection  of  it  re- 
quires practice.  After  all,  you  learned 
something  much  more  difficult  at  a far 
earlier  age  when  you  conquered  walk- 
ing. Like  any  learned  motion,  it  takes 
time  to  do  well.  Get  acquainted  with 
your  rod  and  really  enjoy  fishing  this 
season.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did! 


BUILD  YOUR 
OWN  ROD 

( From  page  13) 


thus  eliminates  what  is  really  one  of 
the  hardest  jobs  of  all.  You  must,  of 
course,  build  your  own  handle  on  a fly 
rod  but  this  is  an  advantage  since  you 
can  make  one  that  fits  YOUR  hand 
and  not  the  average  hand.  I have  a 
glass  fly  rod,  purchased  before  I got 
up  nerve  enough  to  build  my  own, 
which  cost  me  over  fifty  dollars.  Last 
year  I built  one  for  my  nephew  as  a 


Christmas  gift  which  was  identical  in 
every  respect  except  color  and  weight. 
It  weighs  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
more  than  mine  due  to  the  type  of 
reel  seat.  The  actions  cannot  be  told 
apart.  This  rod  cost  exactly  twelve 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents  plus  about  four 
hours  of  pleasant  labor. 

So  you  see  you  can  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it  too!  Be  you  caster,  spinner, 
or  fly  addict,  the  rod  for  you  is  avail- 
able now  at  a cost  anyone  can  af- 
ford. Build  your  own — you  may  come 
up  with  the  pet  rod  you’ve  been  dream- 
ing about. 

Here  are  just  a few  added  items  to 
guide  you  when  you  build  that  first 
rod.  After  building  just  one  you  don’t 
need  advice. 

1.  Exercise  extreme  caution  in 
choosing  the  blank.  Get  the  action  and 
length  which  suit  you.  This  is  really 
the  hardest  part  of  building  your  own 
rod. 

2.  Buy  good  guides  and  plenty  of 
them.  A ruined  line  may  cost  more 
than  a set  of  wear-proof  guides. 

3.  If  in  doubt,  buy  a longer  blank 
than  you  think  you  need.  Despite  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary  it  can  be  altered 
to  fit  your  notions  and  frequently  made 
better.  Some  of  the  best  casting  rods 
are  altered  spinning  rod  blanks. 

4.  Hollow  glass  blanks  are  generally, 
not  always,  superior  in  action  to  solid 
blades.  Bamboo  gives  a more  personal 
touch  but  takes  more  care  and  a bit 
more  work  to  make  up.  It  is  also  a bit 
more  expensive. 

5.  When  possible  buy  the  blank  in 
one  piece  or  as  few  pieces  as  you  can 
get.  After  using  it  should  you  desire 
to  add  ferrules  you  can  do  so  AT  A 
POINT  WHERE  IT  LEAST  AFFECTS 
THE  ACTION. 

6.  Colored  thread  for  mounting  guides 
requires  color  preserver.  Black  thread 
does  not.  The  firmest  mountings  can 
be  made  with  black  thread  but  it  does 
not  delight  the  eye.  Black  trimmed  in 
some  bright  color  adds  a bit  of  eye 
appeal. 

7.  If  you  can  talk  your  wife  into 
letting  you  use  her  sewing  machine  it 
can  be  made  to  serve  as  a tension  de- 
vice for  the  winding  thread.  If  you 
can’t  get  away  with  that  a few  turns 
around  a smooth  surface  such  as  a 
lamp  base  will  serve  the  purpose.  Ten- 
sion devices  can  be  bought  at  a very 
reasonable  price. 

8.  Guides  when  mounted,  but  prior 
to  applying  color  preserver  or  varnish, 
can  be  straightened  by  eye  or  other 
device.  Gentle  pressure  will  move  them 
enough  to  get  perfect  alignment. 


“Hurry  up  and  land  that  old  fish — we’re 
due  at  the  church  now!” 


TROUT — AS  YOU 
LIKE  ’EM 

( From  page  23) 


Horseradish  Sauce 
Vz  cup  freshly  grated  horseradish 
1V2  tablespoons  vinegar 
1/3  cup  heavy  whipped  cream 
x4  teaspoon  salt 
Cayenne 

Combine  all  of  the  ingredients  ex- 
cepting the  cream  and  chill.  Just  before 
serving,  whip  the  cream  and  fold  into 
the  horseradish  mixture. 

Trout  Croquettes 

1 pound  cooked  trout,  minced  fine 

2 cups  hot  mashed  potatoes 
1 tablespoon  butter 

1 teaspoon  mustard 

2 hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped 
1 egg,  well- beaten 
cracker  crumbs 

salt  and  pepper 

Mix  trout  with  the  potatoes,  season- 
ings, and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Form  into 
croquettes,  dip  into  beaten  egg,  roll 
in  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  lard  or 
cooking  oil. 
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3Jhe  Editor’d 


OLD  ST.  CLAIR  SPORTSMANS  INC.  recently  burned  It’s  mort- 
gage. Attending  ceremonies  were:  (L.-R.)  Yup  Wagner, 

Andy  Kabishi,  Al  Schnelback,  Jiggs  Westerman,  James 
Cariucci,  Bob  Zirngibl,  Joe  Schibik,  Regis  Dauk,  Frank  Thomas, 
John  Hackel,  George  Moesiine,  John  Kutcha,  Ernesto  Contosta, 
George  Morgan,  Moe  Moesiine,  Frank  Hackel,  Bob  Swartz- 
miller,  William  Hackel.  (Center) — Ben  Stepanovich,  Louis 
Huebner  and  Charles  Lamberger. 


St.  Clair  Sportsmen  Burn 
Mortgage 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  are  12  more  subscriptions 
and  two  photographs,  the  large  one 
taken  when  The  Old  St.  Clair  Sports- 
men burned  its  mortgage,  the  small 
one  of  some  of  the  youngsters  who  are 
our  constant  companions  when  we  go 
astream.  I would  also  like  to  add  that 
the  entire  membership  now  subscribe 
100  per  cent  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  one  of  the  best  informative 
magazines  your  money  can  buy. 

Officers  installed  in  recent  election 
were:  Joseph  Schibik,  pres.;  William 


Hackel,  treas.;  Albert  Schnelback,  re- 
cording sec.;  Directors:  Regis  Dauk, 
George  Morgan,  Ben  Stepanovich,  John 
Hackel  and  George  Moseline. 

James  Cariucci,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  younger  Izaak  Waltons,  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  rounding  up  these 
youngsters  to  spend  many  happy  hours 
in  the  finest  sport  it  is  our  privilege 
to  enjoy.  They  will  also  get  first  hand 
information  on  fishing,  clean  campsites, 
fire  hazards,  safety  and  stream  pollu- 
tion. When  you  go  fishing  take  a boy. 

Continued  success  to  your  magazine 
it  so  richly  deserves. 

If  space  permits  can  you  include  the 
photographs? 

Frank  P.  Thomas. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Space  permits  and  here  are  the  photos 
with  identifications.  Your  work  with  the 
youngsters  is  commendable  and  it  will 
pay  off  larger  dividends  as  the  years 
fly.  Gentlemen  of  St.  Clair,  we  salute 
you! 

Fan  Wing  Lengths  Answered 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

One  of  the  extra  rewards  of  angling  is 
the  meeting  personally  or  by  mail  with 
other  fishermen  who  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  find  answers  for  one’s  fishing 


problems.  A nice  example  of  this  is  a letter 
from  Walter  E.  Burr  of  Connecticut  Col- 
lege at  Stores,  Conn.,  which  gave  me  the 
answer  to  my  query  regarding  proper  size 
of  fan  wings. 

He  quotes  Sturgis  book  on  fly  tying 
. . . “the  height  of  the  wing  should  be 
approximately  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
hook  from  the  eye  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bend  ...  it  is  best  to  have  the  wings 
somewhat  small  rather  than  too  large.” 

Burr  enclosed  his  library  book  list  of 

books  on  trout,  bass,  fly  tying  etc 

a very  fine  collection  of  English  and 
American  authors.  His  books  number  32 
and  he  states  that  Sturgis  is  the  only  cme 
who  gives  any  real  directions  as  to  size. 
I hope  my  mention  of  Bill  Blades’  failure 
to  be  more  specific  will  not  indicate  any 
lack  of  regard  for  his  skill  as  a fiytyer  or 
his  book  which  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
We’ve  been  friends  for  many  years  and  he 
has  been  most  generous  and  helpful.  In 
fact  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  of  the 
writers  to  whom  I’ve  written  who  have 
failed  to  answer  cordially  and  promptly. 
Fishermen  are  a grand  bunch,  surely! 
Thanks  for  your  help! 

Hal  Bayliss 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

We  didn’t  do  nuthin’,  Hal,  old  friend,  but 
we  second  the  motion  on  anglers  being  a 
grand  bunch  of  fellas! 

Dear  Editor: 

Sure  pleased  with  a trout  I caught  last 
season  in  Oil  Creek,  Crawford  county.  I 
fished  western  waters  last  season  includ- 
ing Yellowstone  and  Montana.  This  Penn- 
sylvania brown  was  the  largest  I caught 
anywhere  last  year.  He  was  22  inches  long 
and  weighed  four  pounds.  I sure  enjoy 
the  Angler  and  save  all  copies  because 
they  are  a real  source  of  fishing  know- 
how. 

Charles  W.  Younginger 

Meadville,  Pa. 


Rittenhouse  Descendent 

Dear  Sir: 

I’d  like  to  renew  my  subscription  to  the 
Angler  along  with  those  of  Michael  Miller 
and  Thomas  J.  Rittenhouse,  of  Scranton. 
The  latter  is  a direct  decendent  of  the 
Rittenhouse  family  whose  story  and  pic- 
ture appeared  on  back  cover  of  your  De- 
cember 1954  issue. 

Anthony  Ciccotti 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Ciccotti  refers  to  the  Aaron  G.  Fryer 
photo  of  stone  house,  the  birthplace  of 
David  Rittenhouse,  Colonial  statesmen 
and  scientist  whose  father,  Wm.  Ritten- 
house built  and  operated  the  first  paper 
mill  in  America  on  this  spot  in  1690. 
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Outboard  Speed  Limits 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  appreciate  an  article  on  boating, 
such  subjects  as  hull  and  motor  care, 
regulations  etc.  Explain  why  there  is  a 
horsepower  limitation  on  certain  waters 
. . . is  it  noise  or  speed  that  is  in  ques- 
tion? Wouldn’t  a speed  limit  work? 

I’d  like  to  fish  certain  waters  but  my 
16  H.P.  motor  is  prohibited  at  Pymatun- 
ing  and  other  waters.  Certainly  if  a person 
trolls  slowly  with  any  H.P.  there  is  no 
harm  that  I can  see. 

James  D.  Dixon 

Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

It’s  only  our  opinion,  Mr.  Dixon,  but  speed 
limits  hardly  suffice  to  cut  down  accidents 
on  our  highways  and  few  outboard  oper- 
ators invest  in  speedomoters.  The  safety 
factor  to  swimmers,  boaters  is  involved 
in  this  problem.  While  most  outboarders 
are  careful  and  cautious  there  are  those 
who,  like  in  our  modern  cars,  want  to  see 
what  that  200  H.P.  Fireball  will  do  from 
a standing  start.  But,  we’ll  see  if  we  can 
get  an  article  in  the  mill  for  you  covering 
your  inquiry. 


Yearns  for  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Sir: 

Here’s  for  the  magazine  for  another  year 
of  enjoyable  reading.  Though  I’ve  moved 
and  now  living  in  California  I still  want 
to  read  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  the  most 
enjoyable  magazine  for  the  money  I’ve  ever 
read.  Am  looking  forward  to  my  first 
edition  for  1955  and  also  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  I can  return  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  states  in  this  U.S.A., 
the  fine  days  of  fishing  and  hunting  not 
easily  forgotten. 

Before  coming  to  California  I lived, 
fished  and  hunted  near  Williamsport,  Ly- 
coming county,  in  the  heart  of  some  very 
fine  trout  streams.  Until  I can  return  I 
can  read  all  about  it  in  your  fine  maga- 
zine. 

Lone  A.  Hock 

Hayward,  California. 

Pleasant  reading,  Mr.  Hock,  someday  may 
you  be  back  with  us  in  body  as  well  as 
in  spirit. 


Dear  Editor: 

Congratulations  are  in  order! 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pish  Commission  for  1954  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  when 
compared  with  the  achievements  of  our 
neighboring  states  clearly  shows  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  it’s  administration  in  Research, 
Propogation,  Development,  Protection,  Law 
Enforcement  and  economy.  A splendid 
record  indeed. 

Those  who  haven’t  visited  our  hatcher- 
ies, the  Harrisburg  office  or  met  any  of 
the  wardens  or  supervisors  should  plan  to 
do  so  to  get  a better  appreciation  of  the 
job  being  done.  Not  forgetting,  of  course, 
the  important  role  the  Pennsylvania  Ang- 
ler is  playing  to  educate  and  encourage 
our  combined  support  of  healthy  outdoor 
recreation  in  this  state. 

Patrick  White 

Fleetwood,  Pa. 


Inquiry  to  Bill  Wolf 

Mr.  Bill  Wolf 

c/o  George  W.  Forrest,  Editor 
The  Pennsylvania  Angler 
1339  E.  Philadelphia  St. 

York,  Penna. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolf: 

The  city  of  Titusville  has  had  plans  for  a sewage  treatment  plant  since 
1941,  but  the  heat  has  not  been  put  on  by  the  state  for  its  erection  until 
this  year. 

A municipal  authority  has  been  appointed  and  organized.  It  is  now 
considering  the  problem. 

This  newspaper  has  long  urged  that  the  plant  be  built.  We  were  greatly 
interested  in  your  article  “Water  Pollution  and  the  Angler,”  in  the 
February  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  especially  your  reference  to 
primary  treatment  plants  as  being  “next  to  useless.” 

While  we  realize  the  desirability  of  a complete  treatment  plant,  the  com- 
monwealth’s approval  of  a primary  plant  for  this  community  inclined 
us  to  the  belief  that  such  a plant  was  adequate. 

May  we  impose  upon  your  time  by  asking  for  a brief  summary  of  your 
reasons  for  condemning  primary  plants?  We  don’t  want  Titusville  to 
make  a mistake  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  B.  Stevenson 

THE  TITUSVILLE  HERALD 


Reply  from  Bill  Wolf 

Mr.  James  B.  Stevenson 
THE  TITUSVILLE  HERALD 
Titusville,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Stevenson: 

Your  letter  about  the  article  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  was  forwarded  to  me 
by  George  Forrest,  editor. 

In  water  pollution  terms,  “primary  treatment”  usually  is  taken  to  mean 
simple  sedimentation  or  settling  by  which  most  of  the  solids  are  removed  from 
the  sewage.  That’s  all.  A large  amount  of  fine  organic  material  and  any 
bacteria  remain  in  the  discharge  from  the  sewage  plant  to  the  stream.  I could 
use  some  crude  terms  to  describe  what  is  meant  by  “solids,”  but  we  all  know 
what  comes  out  of  bathrooms  and  kitchen  sinks.  In  primary  treatment,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  sewage  chemically.  The  discharged  wastes  are 
likely  to  be  offensive  to  the  senses,  dangerous  to  health,  and  generally  un- 
pleasant. Primary  treatment  is  only  one  step  removed  from  untreated  sewage. 
Secondary  treatment  can  mean  a lot  of  things,  all  of  them  better  than  primary 
treatment,  but  not  necessarily  perfect.  More  organic  material  is  removed  in 
a secondary  treatment  plant,  the  bacteria  are  more  or  less  eliminated,  and 
the  discharged  wastes  have  less  bad  effect  upon  the  stream  that  receives 
them. 

In  all  fairness  to  whoever  approved  plans  for  a primary  treatment  plant  for 
Titusville,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  primary 
treatment  is  all  that  a small  community’s  sewage  needs.  I am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  exact  conditions  at  Titusville  to  be  any  judge.  If  the  amount 
of  sewage  is  small,  and  the  wastes  are  discharged  into  a stream  with  a good 
flow  of  water,  primary  treatment  is  sufficient — unless  another  community 
immediately  downstream  uses  the  same  stream  for  its  water  supply.  A small 
amount  of  human  sewage  does  little  harm  to  a large  body  of  water. 

I hope  this  helps  you.  I believe  primary  treatment  is  next  to  useless  because, 
if  it  were  universal,  our  streams  would  be  little  better  off  than  if  they  re- 
ceived raw,  untreated  sewage. 


Sincerely 
Bill  Wolf 
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Sfurgeon  and  Davy  Crockett 

Dear  Editor: 

I was  interested  in  your  article,  “Pioneer 
Fishermen  Robbed  State  of  Caviar  Indus- 
try” that  appeared  in  the  April  1955  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  I have  been 
trying  to  find  stories  about  sturgeon  in 
many  other  fishing  magazines  for  a long 
time  before  coming  across  the  Angler 
article. 

About  three  years  ago  I caught  a 10- 
pound,  36-inch  sturgeon  in  the  Delaware 
river.  I released  the  fish  thinking  perhaps 
it  would  reproduce  in  these  waters  so 
anglers  could  catch  a big  one  in  the 
future.  I was  wondering  if  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  along  with  New 
Jersey  could  stock  the  Delaware  with  these 
fish.  There  are  no  dams  to  stop  their 
migration  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
make  a comeback.  Got  any  more  sturgeon 
stories? 

Richard  W.  Widdop. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nope,  but  we  did  publish  a story  entitled, 
•‘Davy  Crockett  and  the  Stupenjus  Stur- 
geon” in  the  October  1952  issue  which  you 
may  have  missed. 


The  Y’d  World,  bulletin  of  the  Cen- 
tral Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  reports  their 
Superintendent  of  maintenance,  Charles 
Carpenter  hooked  and  landed  a 43- 
pound  carp  while  fishing  for  suckers 
in  the  Juniata. 


Dislikes  Fairy  Stories 

Dear  Editor: 

Here  are  two  year’s  renewal  fees  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  one  of  the  two  out- 
doorsmen’s  magazines  (Pa.  Angler  and 
Game  News)  which  I’ll  never  permit  to 
expire  because  they  are  the  only  two  I 
know  of  that  are  not  two-thirds  adver- 
tisements and  the  balance  fairy  stories  or 
fiction,  made  up  chiefly  by  syndicate  writ- 
ers. I’m  certain  we  lovers  of  the  outdoors 
and  nature  can  get  enough  fiction  from 
radio  and  televison  nowadays. 

As  long  as  our  state  follows  its  present 
course  in  the  care  of  its  outdoor  sports 
and  outdoor  magazines  it  shall  always  be 
an  achievement  for  others  to  strive  for 
and  imitate. 

Lloyd  J.  Kemerer 
Capt.  TJ.  S.  Army,  Ret. 
Wapwallopen,  Pa. 

Happy  to  have  you  with  us  for  another 
two  years,  Captain.  While  many  angler’s 
including  ourselves,  may  be  classified  as 
dreamers,  we  too  like  factual  information 
in  our  angling. 


KEEP 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GREEN! 

KEEP 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CLEAN! 

HOOKIE,  a new  magnetic  fishhook  and  lure  holder  fastens 
like  a brooch  to  jacket  or  hat  and  makes  flies  and  lures 
available  at  a touch.  It’s  moulded  of  tough  Tenite  butyrate 
plastic  equipped  with  a sturdy  pin  and  safety  catch.  Magnetic 
assembly  in  plastic  causes  hooks  to  adhere  firmly.  Contour 
grooves  will  hold  8 flies  spaced  wide  enough  for  quick 
drying.  Just  slide  lure  you  want  straight  up  and  off.  Inquire 
at  your  sports  goods  store. 
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— photo  by  A.  Audrey  Bodine 

THE  RIGHT  APPROACH  - 

to  any  angling  problem 

can  be  found  in  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW! 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  ($1.00)  TO: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


m 


THIS  MONSTER  may  appear  to  be  something  out  of  this  world  but  it’s 

meat  on  the  table  to  bass,  especially  in  larval  stage. 
See  story  on  page  8. 


Pennsylvania 
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COVER:  Artist  Bob  Cypher,  like  most  outdoor  pros  with  brush,  pen  and  scratchboard,  wants 
his  bass  taking  a mighty  leap  although  we  know  Bob  has  seldom  seen  this  happen 
unless  "old  Bronzeback"  is  trying  to  throw  a hook  or  two. 
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A tremendous  amount  of  space  is  being  given  by 
the  press  these  days  to  the  subject  of  water- 
shed management.  Not  only  the  daily  papers,  but 
also  our  popular  and  semi-technical  magazines,  are 
reporting,  evaluating,  and  discussing  the  problems 
of  American  watersheds.  This  would  not  be  so  if 
there  was  not  a popular  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
fourth  estate  exists  by  giving  the  public  the  reading 
matter  it  wants.  Yet,  it  is  surprising  how  many  people 
have  never  heard  of  watershed  management,  and  to 
whom  the  term  “watershed”  might  mean  anything 
from  a raincoat  to  a small  shanty  floating  down  the 
swollen  waters  of  a stream  in  flood.  We  trust  there 
are  no  Pennsylvania  fishermen  who  have  such  ideas. 
Let  us  introduce  the  subject  by  defining  our  terms. 
A watershed  is  an  area  of  the  earth’s  surface  from 
which  all  the  rain  that  falls,  drains  away  at  only  one 
point.  Thus  all  the  runoff  of  the  Lehigh  Watershed 
leaves  it  at  the  point  where  the  Lehigh  River  flows 
into  the  Delaware  at  Easton.  Obviously,  large  water- 
sheds are  made  up  of  many  smaller  ones.  The  Saucon 
Watershed  is  a part  of  the  Lehigh’s,  as  the  Juniata 
Watershed  is  a part  of  the  Susquehanna’s.  Therefore, 
all  the  land  drained  by  any  stream  constitutes  its 
watershed,  taking  its  name  from  the  mouth  of  the 
stream. 

A watershed  is  a naturally,  and  very  obviously, 
well-defined  area  of  land.  It  is  bounded  by  divides. 
Cross  a divide  and  you  immediately  pass  from  one 
watershed  into  another.  These  divides,  be  they  high 
barrier  mountains,  or  low,  readily  crossed  hills,  hold 
within  their  compassments  distinct  natural  and  cul- 
tural patterns  by  which  one  watershed  may  be  differ- 
entiated from  another. 

The  whole  history  of  America  can  be  described  as 
the  utilization  of  our  country’s  watersheds  by  man, 
and  man  is  an  unusual  animal.  He  is  the  only  member 
of  the  animal  kingdom  who  makes  a practice  of  spoil- 
ing through  misuse,  the  natural  environment  with 
which  nature  provided  him.  When  the  European  set- 
tlers first  moved  into  the  American  wilderness,  they 
found  the  watersheds  in  a biological  state  of  balance 
adjusted  by  nature  to  a healthy  flora  and  fauna 
adapted  to  conditions  which  the  white  man  imme- 
diately began  to  upset  by  his  oft-hailed  process  called 
“conquering  the  wilderness.” 

The  fact  that  man  depends  on  watersheds  for  the 
raw  materials  from  which  he  draws  his  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing,  is  basic  in  our  national  economy. 
From  watersheds  come  also  raw  materials  vital  to 
industry  and  the  general  welfare  of  our  complex  pres- 


ent-day way-of-life.  Yet  we  Americans  have  taken 
our  land  for  granted,  and  through  misuse  we  have 
brought  about  changes  from  natural  conditions  which 
have  proven  exceedingly  harmful,  until  the  value  of 
our  acres  is  being  threatened  by  selfish  exploitation. 
Because  we  have  been  careless  we  have  such  evils 
as  soil  exhaustion,  erosion,  stream  pollution,  floods, 
vanishing  fish  and  game,  and  in  general,  a depletion 
of  vital  natural  resources,  without  which  in  the  long 
run  we  can  not  survive.  All  these  disappearing  acts 
are  evidence  of  poor  watershed  conditions.  All  could 
have  been  avoided  by  good  watershed  management. 
It  is,  however,  needless  to  consider  what  might  have 
been,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  what  is  left  and 
in  many  cases  restore  what  has  been  lost.  How?  An 
examination  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  watersheds, 
which  we  share  in  part  with  Delaware,  will  tell  the 
story. 

We  are  referring  to  the  Brandywine  Valley.  Back 
in  colonial  days  this  was  as  delightful  and  prosperous 
a watershed  as  you  could  have  found  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  It  was  peopled  by  well-to-do  Quaker  farm- 
ers who  raised  bumper  crops  in  fertile  fields  and  lush 
orchards.  The  woodlands  were  filled  with  game  and 
the  Brandywine  with  perch,  and  shad.  The  smaller 
streams  were  alive  with  trout.  Mills  along  these 
waters  serviced  the  farmer’s  harvests,  and  the  gen- 
eral picture  was  one  of  quiet,  rural  abundance.  Here 
was  a watershed,  a little  over  300  square  miles,  with 
well  over  200,000  acres,  drained  by  more  than  600 
miles  of  streams.  Through  the  years  its  agricultural 
position  flourished  because  of  the  nearby  populous 
markets  of  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  which  created 
a growing  demand  for  dairy  and  agricultural  products. 
The  valley  also  offered  sportsmen  from  the  same  urban 
areas  a convenient  place  for  generations  of  fisher- 
men and  hunters  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Izaak 
Walton  or  Daniel  Boone.  As  the  years  passed,  con- 
ditions changed.  By  the  middle  thirties  of  the  present 
century  the  Brandywine  Watershed  presented  some- 
thing not  so  pleasing. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Brandywine  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  the  Army  Engineers  were  maintaining  a 
round-the-clock  dredging  operation  several  months 
a year  to  keep  the  approaches  to  the  Marine  Terminal 
free  from  the  thousands  of  tons  of  Chester  County 
top  soil  the  stream  was  washing  down  as  silt.  This 
was  costing  the  taxpayer’s  around  $300,000  a year! 
This  trouble  originated  below  the  headwater  area  of 
the  watershed  south  of  the  low  hills  known  as  the 

( Turn  to  page  23) 
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FLOODED  farmlands,  homes  cost  millions  of  dollars  in 
damages  not  only  to  property  but  loss  of  valuable 
topsoil,  the  ultimate  results  of  poor  watershed 
management. 
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DREDGING  SILT  from  mouth  of  the  Brandywine 
by  this  huge  Army  Engineer's  dredge  cost 
taxpayers  about  $300,000  per  year. 


CONTOUR  FARMING  in  the  area  was  encouraged  to 
eliminate  . . . 


EROSION  and  all  its  evils! 
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CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  was  vitally  needed.  Movies,  slides  and  talks 
to  civic  organizations,  scouts,  farmers,  sportsmen,  showing  via  visual 
education  the  tremendous  wastes  and  toll  of  pollution,  siltation  and  erosion 
sold  a “do  something  now"  program. 


viding  recreation,  fishing  as  well  as  eliminating  a 
menace  to  health. 
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■L  rospects  at  pyiiiatuning 


FISH  COMMISSION  hatchery  staff  at  Pymatuning  put  on 
a seining  demonstration  for  students  from  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation. 


ALONG  with  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing the  state’s  largest  natural  and 
artificial  bodies  of  water,  western  Penn- 
sylvania also  has  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  finest  walleyed  pike  fishing  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  And  by  that 
last  we  mean  a considerable  slice  of  it. 

The  largest  officially  recorded  wall- 
eye taken  in  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
weighed  14  pounds,  14  ounces.  Unoffi- 
cially there  is  a fairly  reliable  report 
of  one  being  taken  which  weighed  an 
even  18  pounds.  That,  my  friends,  is 
crowding  the  world’s  record  of  22 
pounds,  4 ounces  taken  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  Niagara  River  back  in 
1943.  Morever,  many  are  boated  which 
range  between  8 and  12  pounds.  The 
greatest  catch  of  this  fine  fish  which 
I have  ever  seen  was  made  in  Pyma- 
tuning. A party  of  four  Ohioans,  in- 
cluding one  Buck  Rider,  former  Ohio 
conservation  chief,  caught  nine  fish, 
the  smallest  weighing  9 % pounds.  Buck 
was  so  proud  of  his  11%  pounder  that 
be  had  it  mounted. 

Although  walleyes  hold  the  popular 
limelight,  other  types  of  warm  water 
fish  found  in  Pymatuning  should  not 
be  taken  lightly.  Specifically,  there  are 
the  two  kinds  of  black  bass,  ’lunge, 
channel  catfish,  huge  carp  and  a vari- 
ety of  panfish  ranging  from  yellow 
perch  to  bullheads.  The  lake  is  so 
crowded  with  crappie  bass  as  to 
prompt  the  Fish  Commission  to  place 
them  on  the  unrestricted  list.  Last  year 
I saw  two  fishermen  with  a morning’s 
catch  of  155  crappie.  In  the  afternoon 
they  brought  in  130  more.  Most  of  them 
were  destined  for  their  deep  freeze 
units. 

That  forked  tailed,  streamlined 
dandy  of  the  catfish  tribe  also  receives 
a Tot  of  attention.  Many  channel  cat- 
fish are  taken  with  a variety  of  baits, 
even  artificials.  My  9%  pounder  taken 
a few  years  ago  on  a dead  craw  in- 
flated my  ego  no  end.  Then,  last  sum- 
mer I chanced  to  strike  up  a conversa- 
tion with  four  jubilant  fishermen  in  a 
Linesville  restaurant.  Their  noisy  re- 


joicing was  over  a catch  they  had  made. 

“How  many  did  you  get?”  I en- 
quired. 

“One  catfish,”  grinned  one  of  the 
quartet. 

Before  I could  recover  from  my  sur- 
prise another  came  back  with,  “Would 
you  like  to  see  it?”  With  that  we  all 
filed  outside  to  their  parked  car. 

When  the  trunk  lid  was  lifted  I 
gazed  on  a huge  specimen  nestled  com- 
fortably on  a bed  of  cracked  ice.  My 
eyebrows  bounced  to  my  hairline.  The 
old  boy  tipped  the  scales  at  a hefty 
22  pounds. 

Pymatuning  is  that  kind  of  a fishing 
hole  which  fishermen  swear  by  or 
swear  at,  depending  on  the  mood  of  its 
denizens.  There  are  times  when  you’d 
vow  that  there  isn’t  a fish  in  all  of  its 
16,000  acres  of  brownish  water.  Then, 
again,  piscatorial  cooperation  is  ter- 
rific. 

A couple  of  years  ago  an  acquaint- 
ance regaled  me  with  stories  of  large 


and  numerous  largemouth  bass  he  had 
caught  in  a certain  place  on  the  reser- 
voir. His  calm  recital  of  catching  24 
largemouths  up  to  four  pounds  apiece 
and  keeping  only  four  had  me  bug- 
eyed.  Knowing  the  chap  was  not  prone 
to  stretching  it  I asked  him  for  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fabulous  spot. 

“I’ll  do  better  than  that,”  he  re- 
torted. “I’ll  take  you  there.” 

Next  morning  he  took  me  to  a spot 
long  known  to  me.  Indeed,  I had  been 
there  many  times  but  never  fished  it 
simply  because  it  didn’t  look  right. 

“There  are  no  fish  here,”  I pointed 
out  with  a note  of  finality. 

“Fish  are  where  you  find  ’em,”  he 
said  not  so  cryptically.  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  back  up  his  observation  by 
tying  into  a beauty  on  the  second  cast. 

Although  we  caught  six  fine  fish  dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  morning’s  fishing, 
I never  so  much  as  got  a strike  on  the 
several  subsequent  visits  I made  on  my 
own.  One  of  these  days  I’ll  make  an- 
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other  killing. 

The  many  articles  on  Pymatuning 
which  have  appeared  in  the  ANGLER 
have  touched  upon  the  one  character- 
istic of  its  water  that  makes  for  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  its  finny  deni- 
zens. Most  parts  of  the  reservoir  are 
blessed  with  prodigious  quantities  of 
microscopic  plants  and  animals  known 
by  the  aquatic  biologist  as  plankton. 
The  animals  consist  largely  of  Clado- 
cera  or  waterfleas,  those  little  cousins 
of  the  shrimp  and  crayfish  furnishing 
the  food  required  to  transform  baby 
fish  into  lunkers  in  jig  time.  The  un- 
paralleled growth  of  the  water-fleas  in 
the  sixteen  mile  long  reservoir  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  building  there  the 
largest  warm  water  fish  hatchery  and 


SMALL  FRY  tackle  a good  fishin'  hole  in  a 
segment  of  the  Erie  Canal,  full  of  sunfish  and 
bullheads. 


NOT  ALWAYS  BITING  at  Pymatuning  but  that  s 
true  anywhere,  so  settle  down  for  a little 
siesta  and  wait  for  business  to  pick  up. 


TURTLE  HUNTING  is  a sport  enjoyed  by 
a few  brave  souls.  This  mouldy  40-pound 
snapper  was  one  of  the  largest  taken 
from  Pymatuning  waters.  It’s  all  done 
by  fooling  and  feeling  around  the 
bottom,  then  yanking  them  out  by  the 


( Turn  to  page  25) 
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halftones 


H ellgraminite 


:EGG  MASS — These  egg  masses  are  a chalky  white  and 
about  the  size  of  a 25c  piece.  These  eggs  are  gener- 
ally laid  on  stones  or  masonry  work  which  overhang 
the  water. 


EGG  MASS  HATCHING — Two  thousand  or  more  minute 
larvae  hatch  in  about  two  weeks  and  go  for  the  watei 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible  there  they  live  undei 
stones,  in  riffles,  and  are  seldom  seen  as  they  arc 
careful  to  avoid  light. 


MATURE  DOBSON-FLY — The  adults  are  short- 
lived, generally  fly  about  at  night  and  while 
they  have  strong  jaws,  they  probably  eat 
nothing. 
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By  W.  T.  DAVIDSON 

Photos  by  the  Author 

THE  larvae  of  the  Dobson-fly,  Corydalis  cornuta, 
are  commonly  known  as  crawlers,  bass  bait,  and 
hellgrammites.  As  implied  by  one  of  their  common 
names,  they  are  one  of  the  effective  baits  for  black 
bass  and  can  be  most  readily  collected  by  two  people, 
one  of  whom  holds  a small  mesh  screen  in  the  swift- 
est part  of  the  riffles  while  his  companion  turns  over 
stones  immediately  upstream  from  the  net. 

The  name  hellgrammite  is  unusually  appropriate 
as  they  are  one  of  the  most  fiercely  predacious  insects 
and  their  jaws  are  strong:  They  are  always  ill-na- 
tured and  will  upon  the  slightest  provocation  seize 
anything  nearby,  will  probably  draw  blood  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a finger. 

As  a bait  they  are  quite  satisfactory  in  that  they  will 
live  for  several  weeks  if  kept  in  a shaded,  cool,  well- 
vented  container  full  of  moist  grass.  While  they  are 
usually  hooked  under  the  collar  between  the  head  and 
body,  if  bait  is  scarce  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  tie  on 
a fishline  collar  just  back  of  the  head  which  in  turn 
may  be  tied  to  the  hook.  Used  like  this,  one  hell- 
grammite can  generally  be  used  to  catch  several  bass 
and  until  dead  they  will  always  come  up  with  the 
mandibles  sunk  in  the  fish’s  mouth  or  tongue. 

In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  Corydalis  cornuta 
does  well  in  the  Allegheny  River  where  an  unusual 
concentration  of  egg  masses  may  be  found  during  the 
summer  months  on  the  piers,  abutments  and  under- 
sides of  the  structural  steel  work  of  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  river  from  Tidioute  to  Route  62. 


DOBSON-FLY  LARVAE — When  fully  grown  they  are  dark 
brown  and  about  three  inches  long.  The  hooks  on 
their  rear  ends  will  anchor  them  to  the  bottom  in 
the  swiftest  current. 


OOBSON-FLY  LARVAE  (on  back) — Tufts 
of  white  hairlike  substance  surround 
their  gills  on  the  bottom  of  their  flat- 
tened bodies.  The  larvae  live  and  grow 
under  water  for  about  three  years, 
then  crawl  out  and  hide  under  a log  or 
stone  to  pupate,  emerging  in  about 
ten  days  as  a winged  fly. 
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lasting  for  the  moon 


AN  over-eager  fisherman  stood  on 
the  bank  of  a swift  river  current 
just  below  a dam  some  years  ago.  To 
reach  the  best  fish,  casts  from  100  to 
125  feet  were  most  successful.  The 
angler  took  one  mighty,  side-bending 
swing  with  his  bait-casting  rod  and 
let  go. 

At  that  unlucky  moment  the  10- 
pound  test  nylon  line  tangled  in  a back- 
lash that  was  a sorry  looking  mess;  the 
kind  that  makes  you  shake  your  head 
in  hopeless  despair.  The  line  end  had 
to  be  pulled  through  each  intricate 
loop.  Unraveling  that  bird’s  nest  took 
a half-hour  of  nervous  impatience 
while  other  anglers  were  doing  the 
catching.  And  the  calamity  happened 
because  the  writer,  much  grayer  now 
and  a little  more  deliberate  in  his 
casts,  was  trying  to  reach  for  the 
moon.  He  found  in  time  the  strength 
of  a bait-casting  arm  has  almost  no 
relation  to  distance  and  that  an  edu- 
cated thumb  is  the  best  of  all  anti 
back-lash  devices.  He  learned  the  hard 
way. 

Most  of  us  do,  without  proper  in- 


struction. It  was  for  that  reason  re- 
cently the  author’s  fly  tying  class  had 
the  unusual  opportunity  of  listening 
to  expert  instruction  from  Jack  Guinan, 
several  times  a high  scorer  in  national 
fly  and  bait- casting  events,  and  cham- 
pion in  regional  tournaments. 

It  was  Jack  who  won  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Distance  Trout  Fly  Champion- 
ship with  a cast  of  117  feet  and  some 
inches  and  the  Wet  Fly  Accuracy  Cast- 
ing Champoinship  with  a score  of  99 
out  of  a possible  100,  May  9,  1954, 
using  regular  fishing  tackle.  That  was 
the  tournament  sponsored  by  the 
Tedyuscung  Sportsmen’s  Association  at 
Gustine  Lake,  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia. The  same  event  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Concourse  Lake,  Philadel- 
phia on  July  24th. 

Angler  readers  who  viewed  the 
tournament  will  recall  Jack  as  the 
quiet-mannered,  gray-haired  man  of 
medium  build  whose  enthusiasm  for 
tournament  casting  has  led  him  cross- 
country several  times  and  up  and  down 
the  East  and  West  Coasts  to  try  his 
skill  against  the  nation’s  foremost 
skish  and  fly  casting  champions.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  was  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Angling 
and  Casting  Clubs,  and  now  chairman 
of  its  National  Council,  and  president 
of  the  Eastern  Association  of  Amateur 
Casting  Clubs.  The  latter  was  reor- 
ganized in  New  York  City  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1949  from  the  old  Eastern 
Association  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs. 

The  word,  “scientific,”  suggests  that 
possibly  some  of  us  don’t  use  our 
angling  equipment,  particularly  bait- 
casting rods  and  reels,  in  a scientific 
manner.  Jack  must  have  had  that  in 
mind  because  he  had  lots  to  tell  adults 
and  teenagers  of  the  fly  tying  class 
about  proper  casting  and  care  of  equip- 
ment. 

First  came  a short  discussion  on  those 
fundamentals  of  rod  action  most  of 
us  know  something  about  in  a vague 
sort  of  way  but  haven’t  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  or  follow  through. 


We  know  we  can’t  cast  light  lures 
effectively  with  a stiff  rod  and  we’re 
guilty  at  times  of  over-loading  a light- 
action  rod  with  heavy  lures.  If  we  do 
much  casting  at  all  we  ought  to  own 
several  rods.  But  most  of  us  have  set- 
tled on  one  medium-action  rod  from 
5 to  6 feet  long  of  bamboo,  glass  or 
steel  for  lures  of  % to  % ounces  as  a 
reasonable  compromise  for  bass  fishing. 

But  Jack  didn’t  spend  much  time 
talking  about  rod  lengths  and  weights. 
He  was  more  interested  in  teaching  the 
audience  about  rod  grip,  reel  position, 
and  coordinated  casting  motions. 

“Hold  your  bait-casting  rod  like  this,” 
Jack  said,  demonstrating.  “Grasp  the 
handle  of  your  rod  with  your  thumb 
resting  lightly  against  the  spool  of 
line.  Now  turn  your  wrist  over  with 
your  thumb  toward  your  body.  No- 
tice that  the  reel  handles  are  point- 
ing up.” 

“Why  do  you  do  it  that  way?”  some- 
one asked.  We  glanced  at  the  ques- 
tioner and  were  surprised  to  find  the 
query  came  from  one  whom  we  all 
thought  was  a fair  caster. 

“Because  when  the  spool  of  your 
reel  is  resting  on  only  one  end  bear- 
ing there’s  less  friction  than  on  two 
bearings.  There’s  less  chance  for  side 
play  or  wobble,  especially  if  the  bear- 
ing caps  happen  to  be  a little  too 
loose. 

“In  tournament  casting  for  accuracy 
you’ll  almost  never  find  anyone  cast- 
ing with  the  reel  held  horizontally,  al- 
though I've  met  a lot  of  good  casters 
out  fishing  who  use  that  reel  position. 
They  get  pretty  good  distances,  too. 
But  for  top-flight  accuracy  and  less 
friction  for  distance,  we  cast  with  the 
reel  handles  up. 

“Now  flex  your  rod  this  way,”  Jack 
continued.  He  brought  up  his  rod  in 
a quick,  smooth  motion  from  horizon- 
tal, then  stopped  the  tip  just  back  of 
his  shoulder,  just  slightly  before  the 
2 o’clock  position. 

“Notice  how  the  weight  of  the  plug 
pulls  the  rod  tip  at  the  top  of  its 
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swing?  The  instant  the  rod  flexes  at 
its  greatest  bend  it  has  its  greatest 
power.  At  that  instant  you’re  ready  for 
your  forward  cast.” 

Without  casting  his  plug,  Jack  dem- 
onstrated by  flexing  his  rod  on  the 
back  swing  several  times. 

“When  you  feel  the  weight  of  the 
plug  pulling  at  the  rod  tip,  make  your 
forward  cast.  If  you  cast  quickly  and 
at  the  right  instant  of  maximum  pull 
your  plug  will  snap  out  easily.  When 
you  do,  lift  your  thumb  from  the  spool 
just  as  the  tip  points  at  the  target, 
then  press  your  thumb  lightly  against 
the  line  to  control  distance.” 

He  turned  from  his  audience  and 
i made  a quick  cast  that  plopped  his 
plug  into  the  ring  80  feet  away. 

“When  it  comes  to  accuracy  casting, 
don’t  try  to  toss  your  plug  in  the  ring 
with  a lobbing  cast  that  swoops  down 
from  on  high.  Point  your  rod  at  the 
target  in  line  with  your  eyes.  Then 
bring  your  rod  up  straight  in  line  with 
a quick  motion  and  snap  it  forward. 
If  there’s  the  least  side  bend  or  flexa- 
tion  of  your  rod  when  you  make  your 
forward  cast,  your  lure  will  fall  either 
side  of  the  target.  Don’t  worry  at  first 
if  your  plug  shoots  over  or  under. 
That’s  somewhat  encouraging  because 
you  know  you’re  right  in  line.  In  other 
words,  your  sighting  is  correct.  Then 
all  you  need  to  practice  is  thumb  con- 
trol to  stop  the  cast  at  the  right  in- 
stant. It’s  all  a matter  of  coordina- 
tion.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  ring  target 
after  target  from  40  to  80  feet  away. 
He  cast  with  such  competent  ease,  with 
such  a smooth  flow  of  arm  and  wrist 
motion,  that  it  looked  simple.  His 
elbow  remaining  pointing  down,  mov- 
ing through  a small  arc  as  his  wrist 
and  arm  came  up,  paused  the  briefest 
instant,  then  snapped  down. 

Then  the  pent  up  questions  poured 
forth — eager,  excited,  full  of  interest. 
Some  of  the  watchers  had  never  seen 
such  casting.  The  revelation  of  what 

( Turn  to  page  30) 
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boats  are  here  to  stay! 


Easy  to  handle,  light  in  weight. 


Quick,  trouble-free  loading  or  un 
loading. 


Convenient,  easy  to  launch 
durable. 


TO  say  we  live  in  a wonderful  age  would  be  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement.  Actually  the  great 
products  we  have  today  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  inventions  over  many  years.  Little  did 
Hans  Christian  Oerstead  know  on  that  day  in  1825 
when  he  stood  before  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of 
Science  at  Copenhagen  to  announce  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted metalic  aluminum,  this  much  prized  substance 
would  find  itself  one  day  as  the  structure  and  whole 
hull  of  a pleasure  boat. 

When  most  of  us  think  of  aluminum,  we  bring  into 
focus  kitchen  pots  and  pans,  but  this  wonder  metal 
has  undergone  strange  and  marvelous  developments  to 
produce  such  things  as  foil  for  insulation,  slabs  for 
the  sides  of  buildings,  sheets  for  awnings,  and  a host 
of  20th  Century  betterments  to  the  world.  It’s  most 
dramatic  use  is  in  aircraft  for  it  is  light,  strong,  cor- 
rosion resistant  and  plentiful. 

“If  airplanes  can  be  made  successfully  with  it,  why 
not  boats?”  That  is  the  question  on  the  lips  of  many 
a smart  marine  designer,  but  it  remained  for  Grum- 
man, a number  of  years  ago  to  produce  the  first 


aluminum  pleasure  craft  for  public  use.  The  last 
war,  of  course,  put  theirs’  and  many  other  boat  man- 
ufacturers’ plans  aside  but  today  the  aluminum  boat 
business  is  blossoming,  what  with  more  than  thirty 
manufacturers  vying  for  the  boatman’s  dollar. 

Sure,  there  are  the  diehards  of  boatdom  who,  before 
they  have  even  seen,  felt  or  ridden  in  an  aluminum 
boat,  turn  thumbs  down.  Whenever  anything  unusually 
new  and  different  comes  on  the  market  people  either 
accept  it  with  “ohs”  and  “ahs”  or  they  put  up  sales 
resistance.  Sometimes  it  takes  a good  solid  shock  to 
make  them  see  the  light.  I guess  you  would  call  me 
a natural  bom  skeptic,  for  I resisted  the  intrusion  of 
nylon  leaders,  spinfishing  and  of  late,  have  just  fallen 
in  with  the  brave  new  world  of  boaters  who  dare 
defy  tradition.  I bought  an  aluminum  boat,  but  not 
until  I had  been  given  the  shock  treatment. 

It  just  so  happens  that  in  my  home  town,  there 
is  a firm  manufacturing  aluminum  boats,  and  curiosity 
killed  the  once  strong  cat  of  resistance.  The  day  I 
went  into  the  plant  and  met  the  boys  I started  on 
the  way  to  a completely  new  concept  in  boating.  Sub- 
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sequent  trips  to  lakes  and  the  ocean  in  various  of 
their  models  convinced  me  aluminum  boats  are  here 
to  stay  and  to  grow  more  and  more  popular  as  the 
sales  resistance  of  the  arm  chair  experts  has  gone 
down  the  drain. 

So,  what  about  aluminum  boats?  Are  they  heavy? 
Are  they  hot  when  left  in  the  sun?  Are  they  noisy? 
Do  they  fall  apart  at  the  seams?  Do  they  corrode  in 
salt  water?  Are  they  safe?  Are  they  more  or  less 
expensive  than  “real”  boats? 

Well,  let’s  start  at  the  beginning. 

Are  They  Heavy? 

No,  not  in  relation  to  wooden  boats,  or  canvas  and 
wood  boats.  They  are,  all  things  being  equal,  as 
much  as  fifty  percent  lighter  and  in  some  cases  nearly 
100%  lighter.  My  11%  foot  Duratech  pram  in  alumi- 
num weighs  only  69  pounds,  and  I’ve  seen  many  a 
wooden  pram  that  would  take  three  men  to  put  on 
the  car  top.  My  12  foot  open  fisherman  is  at  least 
50%  lighter  than  several  of  the  stock  wood  boats  of 
like  design  and  length.  Being  only  a 110  pounder  it 


is  definitely  in  the  car  top  class  which  the  twelves 
in  wood  of  comparable  stability  and  strength  would 
definitely  not  be  for  all  normal  purposes  and  con- 
ditions. An  aluminum  canoe  of  13  feet  in  length 
weighs  only  37  pounds,  which  is  some  fifty  pounds 
under  a competitive  wood  and  canvas  canoe.  This 
lightness  has  many  advantages  other  than  being  easy 
to  lift  and  carry  about.  Lightness  means  quick  maneu- 
verability, instant  reaction  to  the  throttle  and  steer- 
ing, a quality  lacking  in  many  wooden  boats  of  com- 
parable design.  It  also  means,  and  hold  your  hat 
here,  that  you  can  get  as  good  or  better  results  with 
50%  less  outboard  power  to  do  the  same  job,  go  just 
as  fast.  This  means  a great  savings  in  initial  power 
outlay,  less  gas  consumption  and  general  upkeep.  To 
the  fisherman  and  camper  it  means  a motor  that  will 
go  a long  way  on  less  fuel;  one  that  is  easily  trans- 
ported and  portaged.  For  example:  My  twelve  foot 
aluminum  deluxe  runabout  with  large  forward  deck 
center  thwart  and  controls  will  carry  three  adults  and 
tow  a water  skier  while  planing  along  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  with  only  a fifteen  horsepower  motor. 

(Turn  to  page  27) 
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iiill  floats  for  fussy  fish 


MATERIALS  for  making  a quiil  float  include 
a coil  of  20-lb.  nylon  monofilament,  a length 
of  copper  wire  (light  guage),  a handful  of 
South  American  Porcupine  quills  in  assorted 
sizes,  4 to  12  inch  lengths,  plus  a vise  and 
a few  tools. 


A SHYLY  hidden  trout  or  a watch- 
ful smallmouth  bass  can  be  fished 
for  fruitlessly  by  the  most  patient 
angler  if  the  methods  used  are  clumsy, 
In  many  cases  excellent  baits  are  used 
to  intrigue  the  fancies  of  lurking  game 
fish,  but  many  factors  spoil  their 
charms  for  the  intended  victim.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  such  failures  in  live- 
bait  fishing  originates  in  the  use  of 
awkward,  clumsy  and  poorly  arranged 
bait  fishing  tackle.  It  requires  shrewd 
and  meticulous  rigging  of  the  anglers 
tackle  to  deceive  a shy  trout  or  a 
watchful  smallmouth  causing  it  to  de- 
sert its  instinctive  caution  and  seize 
even  the  most  tempting  natural  forage 
offerings  on  a needle-pointed  hook. 

Not  only  are  trout  and  smallmouth 
bass  considered  in  the  category  of 
especially  astute  fishes,  but  the  full 
range  of  all  finny  members  of  the 


DIPPED  first  in  white  enamel,  then  dried, 
then  dipped  in  red,  a float  can  be  seen 
for  some  distance  by  the  angler  even 
on  riffled  water. 


WINDING  LOOP  on  quill  tip  is  i 
easy  if  a vise  is  used  to  h< 
firmly  while  working. 
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jame  fish  species  fits  into  this  wary 
classification.  The  large,  prize  “frying- 
>pan”  sizes  of  perch,  crappie  and  blue- 
gills  can  be  included.  The  supposedly 
[stupid  yellow  bullhead  that  inhabits 
weedy  fringed  lakes,  the  walleye,  pick- 
erel and  the  often  reckless  pike — all 
are  more  sly  when  it  comes  to  ac- 
cepting a natural  bait  than  some  fish- 
ing devotees  care  to  acknowledge. 

Probably  the  wiliest  subject  the  bait 
fisherman  has  to  consider  are  trout, 
smallmouth  bass  and  the  prize  varieties 
of  panfish.  To  effectively  deceive  any 
of  these  customers  the  angler  has  to 
be  something  of  an  artist  on  the  use 
of  his  equipment.  Good  well-balanced 
tackle  plus  good  thorough  study  gets 
results. 


One  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  bit 
of  bait  fishing  discussion  is  the  Quill 
fishing  float. 

For  decades  the  mention  of  quill 
fishing  has  appeared  at  varying  times 
throughout  the  chronologies  of  scien- 
tific bait  fishing.  Far  back  in  the  an- 
nals of  this  pastime  fishermen  eulo- 
gized the  Quill  as  a means  of  floating  a 
light  and  intriguing  bait  toward  the 
attentions  of  the  shyest  fish.  But,  oddly 
enough,  this  feature  of  bait  fishing 


has  not  been  generally  accepted  nor 
properly  appraised  by  the  average 
angler  who  still  clings  to  a basic  pat- 
tern. The  term  “quill”  has  been  used 
broadly.  In  many  cases  it  has  not  been 
specfically  defined  or  described. 
Anglers  have  used  the  quill  for  light 
and  dainty  angling  with  natural  baits 
for  centuries.  Yet  how  many  bait  fish- 
ermen actually  understand  how  to 
fashion  a quill  for  handling  different 
( Turn  to  page  28) 


QUILL  is  held  in  left  hand,  hold  small  hook  at  bend 
with  the  right,  insert  point  of  hook  under  rubber 
band,  draw  hook  under  band,  thread  through  quill 
loop;  repeat  process  again,  drawing  out  after  first 
insertion  proper  length  of  leader  then  pull  down  on 
hook  to  snuggle  leader  in  place  on  quill. 


TYING  rubber  band  at  mid-section  of  the 
float,  making  two  winds  of  the  stretched 
rubber,  make  three  single  knots,  draw 
tight,  clip  off  excess  ends.  This  can  be 
moved  up  or  down  as  necessary.  Tied 
in  center,  quill  floats  flat  for  using  lighter 
baits,  tilts  up  when  fish  hits.  Move  rubber 
band  toward  tip,  quill  can  be  made  to 
float  vertically  for  fishing  small  baits, 
offers  minimum  resistance  to  shy  striking 
fish. 
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JSL  opping  tlie  cork 


IF  Izaak  Walton,  the  noble  fisher- 
man of  17th  century  England,  were 
alive  today,  I’m  sure  he  would  marvel 
at  bass  and  the  little  popper  fly.  He 
knew  about  and  used  feathered  trout 
lures,  but  had  he  been  able  then  to 
cast  a popping  bug  for  bass  he  would 
have  written  still  another  chapter  in 
his  famous  treatise.  The  trout  was  king 
in  Walton’s  time.  Not  that  the  mon- 
arch has  lost  prestige  today,  but  many 
changes  have  come  about  in  fishing 
since  then.  One  of  these,  not  to  min- 
imize others,  is  the  growth  in  popular- 
ity of  bass  fishing  via  the  popper  fly. 
Walton,  were  he  with  us  today,  may 
have  been  torn  between  trout  and  bass 
in  choosing  a favorite. 

Though  popping  bug  fishing  dates 
back  some  40-years  ago,  it  is  still  pop- 
ular today  because  it  gets  results  and 
a popper  can  actually  talk  bass  right 
into  hitting!  Casting  the  little  bug  near 
a group  of  lilies  in  a quiet  cove,  it 
needs  only  to  whimper  softly  before 
( Turn  to  page  31) 


TYING  OPERATION  begins  by  winding  thread 
around  the  humped  shank  hook  so  glue  will 
adhere  to  hook  and  cork  body. 


JIC 

in 

coi 


NSERT  HOOK  and  cork  body  in  vise,  dress 
vith  feathers.  Select  group  of  hackle  feathers, 
ie  them  to  hook  behind  the  cork  for  a tail. 


HACKLE  FEATHERS  are  wound  around  hook 
with  hackle  pliers.  Tie  ends  in  place  with 
thread.  A variety  of  sizes  in  corks  can  be 
used  from  bluegill  to  lunker  size. 


EYES  can  b 
It’s  up  to  ; 
red-eyed  i 
color 
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s used  to  cut  slot 
cut  too  deeply  or 
on  hook  allowing 
room. 


HOOK  goes  into  cork  body,  then  fill  slot  with 
glue  or  plastic  wood,  wind  thread  tightly 
around  cork  to  close  the  gap.  While  glue  is 
drying  start  working  on  a second  cork. 


QUICK  DRYING  lacquer  or  enamel  is  used 
to  paint  body.  Two  or  three  coats  are  neces- 
sary to  fill  pores  of  cork,  give  lure  a profes- 
sional look.  If  paint  is  of  right  consistency, 
corks  can  be  dipped  for  a smooth  finish. 


I e practice. 
Kn,  blue  or 
>e  a solid 
Hiled. 


FOLDED  WING  popper  can  be  made  by  tying 
portions  of  feathers  on  top  of  body.  Tying 
thread  can  be  painted  later  to  match  body 
color. 


DARTING  TYPE,  or  feathered  minnow  lures, 
also  good  for  bass,  can  be  made  by  placing 
pointed  end  of  cork  in  forward  position  on 
hook. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  ail 
fly  fishing  methods  is  the  handling 
of  a bass  bug.  Here  the  ultimate  in 
timing  and  experience  is  required 
along  with  a sound  grounding  in  fish 
and  fish  habits.  A big  rod  with  a 
heavy,  forward  taper  line  equipped 
with  a cork  or  hair  bodied  bug  is  an 
outfit  to  strain  your  patience  if  not 
your  casting  arm. 

Each  year,  fishing  as  much  as  I do, 
I see  a great  many  fishermen  in  action. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  types  of 
casting  methods.  Why  there  are  so 
many  poor  casters  in  this  world,  I’m 
sure  I do  not  know.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  only  one  out  of  every  hun- 
dred could  qualify  even  as  a fair  cas- 
ter. There  was  a time  when  I would 
go  fishing  with  almost  anyone.  Now, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  I simply  will  not 
ride  in  the  same  boat  with  a man  un- 
less I know  he  is  a good  caster.  This 
is  not  in  any  way  a snobbish  attitude. 
I am  merely  fed  up  with  wasting  good 
fishing  time  ducking  hooks  and  giving 
casting  lessons  when  they’re  bitin’! 


The  very  same  man  who  will  strive 
to  improve  his  canasta  and  read  book 
after  book  on  golf  theory  will  let  his 
flyrod  remain  stored  away  during  the 
off  season  and  never  look  at  it.  He  will 
cast  miserably  every  fishing  trip  and, 
catching  the  occasional  fish,  will  not 
try  to  improve  this  condition.  Rather 
than  practice  in  advance,  they  wait 
until  they  go  fishing.  There  they  waste 
time  imposing  their  ineptitude  on  their 
fishing  companions,  thus  spoiling  the 
trip  for  all  concerned.  All  in  all,  it  is 
not  a very  happy  situation,  but  con- 
servation-wise, it  does  save  some  fish. 
Unfortunately,  the  major  part  of  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  individual,  but  in 
their  own  selection  of  tackle. 

On  the  market  today,  there  are 
many  “bass  action”  rods.  There  is  a 
misconception  in  the  minds  of  far  too 
many  rod-builders  and  fishermen  that 
stiffness  in  a rod  is  an  indication  of 
its  strength  and  casting  abilities.  If 
such  were  the  case,  we  would  need  to 
be  a race  of  supermen  to  handle  the 
sixty-odd  feet  of  line  necessary  over 
any  period  of  time.  Nothing  in  this 
world  can  tire  you  faster  than  a poorly- 
balanced  heavy  outfit  combined  with 
faulty  casting  timing.  It  will  reduce 
the  strongest  arm  to  nothing  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

Properly  designed  rods  are  not 
necessarily  premium  rods.  However, 
like  any  well- constructed  piece  of 
equipment,  they  are  not  cheap.  But 
they  are  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
average  pocketbook.  Ranging  in  cost 
from  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
they  offer  a wide  selection.  As  in  buy- 
ing any  good  merchandise,  they  will 
repay  your  investment  with  years  of 
dependable  service. 

Exactly  what  constitutes  a good  bass 
bug  rod?  First,  it  should  not  be  less 
than  nine  foot-six  in  length.  This  point 
in  itself  will  be  argued  ad  nauseum 
by  many,  but  nevertheless  it  still 
stands.  To  be  sure,  rods  eight  to  nine 
feet  long  will  handle  equivalent 
lengths  of  line,  but  the  average  cast- 
ing hand  is  not  up  to  the  abuse  one 
of  these  “powerhouses”  can  inflict  on 
it  in  the  course  of  a day’s  fishing.  A 
nine  foot-six  rod  gives  you  a higher 


lift  on  your  back  cast  and  its  extra 
lengths  slows  down  the  action  to  a 
point  where  it  fits  bass  bug  timing. 

The  perfect  bass  bug  rod  should 
weigh  from  six  and  a quarter  to  six 
and  three  quarter  ounces,  with  the 
majority  of  the  weight  difference  being 
taken  up  by  the  type  fittings  used. 
This  weight  will  allow  the  rodmaker 
to  build  into  the  rod  the  reserve  power 
not  ordinarily  called  upon  in  a day’s 
fishing.  The  action  should  be  slow  and 
distributed  throughout  the  rod.  An 
outfit  of  this  type  makes  bass  bug  cast- 
ing as  easy  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
On  pick-up,  it  lifts  the  line  and  lure 
up  and  free  into  the  backcast.  On  de- 
livery, a push,  followed  by  the  effort- 
less application  of  the  rod  tip  at  the 
finish  gives  you  distance  and  accuracy 
that  is  a joy  to  watch. 

Rods  constructed  of  cheap,  second- 
grade  wood  and  inferior  fittings  will 
not  stand  the  daily  stress  a bass  bug 
rod  must  face.  It  is  the  rare  cheap 
flyrod  that  will  last — most  of  them 
will  let  go.  It  is  far  better  to  make 
your  first  investment  a good  one. 

Make  sure  your  rod  is  not  equipped 
with  spun  brass  ferrules.  These  are 
nickle-plated  and  easy  to  spot  because 
of  the  rolled  welt  at  the  top  of  the 
female  ferrule.  Make  sure  your  ferrules 
are  drawn  from  German  silver  stock, 
hand-welted,  lathe-turned,  water- 
proofed, and  serrated  to  a knife  edge 
where  metal  meets  wood,  this  to  help 
absorb  sudden  shocks.  On  good  rods, 
you  do  not  have  to  worry,  but  on  the 
medium  priced  models,  be  sure  and 
check  this  first.  If  you  don’t,  you  will 
have  ferrule  trouble  within  a year. 

Guides,  too,  are  important.  Agate 
tip  and  hand  guides  are  outstanding 
“shooting”  aids,  but  tungsten  resists 
wear  and  tear  more  successfully.  The 
snake  guides  should  be  oversize.  To- 
day’s heavy  duty  tapers  do  not  handle 
well  in  small  guides  as  too  much  fric- 
tion is  set  up,  cutting  down  the  shoot 
on  the  forward  cast. 

By  and  large,  your  best  assurance 
of  buying  a well -constructed  rod  is  to 
purchase  one  made  by  a manufacturer 
( Turn  to  page  31) 
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larval  ion  pond 


FOR  years  I have  known  that  Penn- 
sylvania boys  are  crazy  about 
eating  and  fishing.  I found  out  about 
the  eating  first,  when  as  a soldier  in 
the  camp  at  Allentown  in  1917,  I was 
I invited  to  some  gorgeous  chicken  din- 
ners. Later,  I used  to  stop  at  the 
homes  along  Route  22  which  advertise 
“Breakfast,”  where  for  half  a dollar 
a man  could  founder  himself  on  coun- 
try ham  and  eggs  and  home-made 
biscuits.  I bought  sausage  meat  by 
mail  from  Newtown  for  years,  and 
invariably  stopped  on  my  way  home 
from  Pittsburgh  to  stock  up  on  link 
sausage  and  scrapple  in  Lancaster.  I 
found  out  about  the  fishing  by  meeting 
some  of  the  old-time  (and  present) 
contributors  to  The  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  In  fact,  I told  my  club  in  New 
York:  “The  fishing  advances  of  the 

future  will  come  from  Pennsylvania; 
these  are  the  men  we  used  to  be.” 
What  I didn’t  know  then  was  that 
when  it  comes  to  a choice  between 
eating  and  fishing,  the  Pennsylvania 
boys  will  choose  fishing  every  time.  I 
found  that  out  the  hard  way  when 
Charlie  Wetzel  invited  me  to  fish  for 
bass  in  Delaware.  I accepted  eagerly, 
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not  only  for  the  fishing  but  because 
Charlie  and  his  gang  were  Pennsyl- 
vanians and  I figured  the  feeding 
would  be  fine.  The  fishing  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  somehow,  I can  never  re- 
member the  name  of  that  water.  I al- 
ways think  of  it  as  Starvation  Pond. 

Five  of  us  drove  out  to  the  pond  and 
put  in  a tourist  cabin  which  had  a 
cookstove  and  an  icebox.  I licked  my 
chops  when  I saw  them  carrying  in 
bales  of  bacon,  crates  of  eggs,  piles  of 
steaks,  fathoms  of  frankfurters,  for  I 
had  a 47-inch  waistline,  sure  sign  of 
a boy  who  likes  his  vittles.  It  was  early 
afternoon  by  the  time  we  had  finished 
unloading  and  I could  just  imagine 
the  smell  of  broiling  steak,  for  we 
hadn’t  had  lunch. 

“The  fishing  here  lasts  only  two 
hours  a day,”  they  told  me,  “from 
dawn  to  sunrise  and  from  sunset  to 
dark.  No  use  fishing  any  other  time.” 
With  that  they  started  rigging  up  rods 
and  going  down  to  the  boats  al- 
though it  was  only  three  o’clock. 

“We  want  to  be  out  there  in  time,” 
they  explained.  We  were,  because  we 
only  had  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to 
row  . . . Along  about  midnight, 

George  Richards  hailed  Charlie  and 
me  from  the  other  boat,  somewhere 
out  in  the  darkness. 

“I  think  they’ve  stopped  rising,” 
he  said,  and  he  was  right — they  had, 
three  hours  earlier.  “How  about  going 
in?” 

I had  the  oars  and  I headed  back, 
throwing  a bow  wave;  it  seemed  to 
me  I could  smell  bacon  frying.  But 
once  in  the  cabin,  no  one  made  a move 
toward  the  icebox  and  I finally  made  a 
polite  inquiry  about  dinner. 

“No  time  for  that  now,”  said  Bill 
Moore,  whom  I had  picked  for  the 
prize  feeder  since  he  was  built  like 
one.  “Got  to  get  some  sleep;  we  have 
to  get  up  early  for  the  morning  fish- 
ing. Here,  have  a bottle  of  soda  pop 
and  a doughnut.” 

He  wasn’t  kidding.  They  broke  me 
out  at  4 AM  “so  we  can  be  out  there 
in  time.”  . . . Along  about  noontime, 
Ted  Andrews  rowed  over  and  said, 
“I  think  they’ve  quit.”  He  was  right; 
they  had,  five  hours  earlier.  “How 
about  going  in?” 


By  SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 


Again  I was  first  man  in.  Visions  of 
bacon  and  eggs,  pancakes,  steak  and 
buttered  toast  floated  before  my  eyes. 
But  again  no  one  opened  the  icebox. 
Instead,  they  all  flopped  down  on  the 
beds. 

“Ahem.  What  about  grub?”  I mur- 
mured plaintively. 

“No  time  for  that  now;  we  have  to 
get  a little  sleep.  We’ll  be  going  out 
soon  for  the  evening  fishing,”  said 
Charlie.  “Let’s  have  a bottle  of  soda 
pop  and  send  up  to  the  roadside  stand 
for  some  ice  cream  cones.” 

Gentlemen,  I give  you  my  word 
of  honor  as  an  angler  that  for  five 
mortal  days  we  lived  on  soda  pop  and 
doughnuts  by  night  and  soda  pop 
and  ice  cream  cones  by  day.  Everyone 
fished  like  a maniac  eighteen  hours 
a day,  although  they  returned  all  of 
their  tremendous  catches  except  a 
couple  of  six-pounders.  No  one  ever 
opened  a bed;  we  just  lay  across  them 
with  our  clothes  on  for  three  hours 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  three 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They 
ran  me  right  into  the  ground.  Mal- 
nutrition, together  with  a glass  arm 
which  I acquired  by  showing  off  to  the 
visiting  firemen  with  a ten-foot  salmon 
flyrod,  got  me  down  to  just  fishing 
for  bluegills  which  in  that  pond  were 
huge  and  ferocious. 

Once,  to  be  sure,  a man  weakened, 
but  he  wasn’t  a real  Pennsylvanian — 
just  a foreigner  bom  in  Ohio  or  West 
Virginia.  Along  about  the  third  day, 
Ted  Andrews  suddenly  and  des- 
perately exclaimed:  “I  don’t  care — 

I’m  hungry!  I’m  going  to  make  an 
egg  sandwich.”  Instantly  everyone  sat 
up  in  bed  and  exclaimed  with  a single 
voice:  “Make  me  one,  too.”  Ted  took 
one  look  at  the  wolf  pack  and  had 
visions  of  cooking  steadily  for  the  next 
two  days.  “Nuts!!  he  exclaimed 
gloomily,  and  reached  for  an  ice  cream 
cone. 

Two  things  about  our  return  I re- 
member particularly  clearly.  We 
brought  back  every  morsel  of  food 
that  we  had  taken  with  us  except  the 
doughnuts.  And  when  Charlie  Wetzel 
drove  me  to  the  station,  he  apolo- 
gized for  not  waiting  until  my  train 
( Turn  to  page  30) 
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Governor  Names 

On  June  1,  1955,  Governor  George 
M.  Leader  appointed  four  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, replacing  four  members  whose 
terms  had  expired. 

New  members  are  Gerard  J.  Adams 
of  Hawley,  succeeding  Paul  F.  Bitten- 
bender  of  Kingston;  Albert  Hinkle  of 
Clearfield,  succeeding  Louis  S.  Winner 
of  Lock  Haven;  Charles  C.  Houser  of 
Allentown,  succeeding  William  D. 
Burk  of  Melrose  Park  and  R.  Stanley 
Smith  of  Waynesburg,  who  replaces 
Bernard  Horne  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  presents 
the  new  members  together  with  bio- 
graphic sketches. 

GERARD  J.  ADAMS,  495  Welwood 
Avenue,  Hawley,  Wayne  County,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  theatre  entertain- 
ment field.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mabel  E.  Hatton  of  Blooming  Grove. 
They  have  three  children;  Gerard  Jr. 
a senior  at  the  University  of  Scranton, 
Mrs.  Judy  Murphy  wife  of  Attorney 
George  W.  Murphy  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  Mary  E.  Adams  a senior  at 
Hawley  High  School.  Appointed  to 
serve  until  1960,  he  represents  District 
Number  Seven — Susquehanna,  Wyom- 
ing, Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Carbon, 
Wayne,  Pike  and  Monroe  Counties. 

An  ardent  sportsman  and  civic 
leader,  Adams  is  presently  Secretary  of 
the  Hawley-Wallenpaupack  Sports- 
men’s Association,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Wayne  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. 

He  attended  Notre  Dame  and  Bos- 
ton College.  Adams  is  recognized 
among  his  wide  acquaintances  as  a 
formidable  and  able  asset  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission. 

R.  STANLEY  SMITH,  ESQ.,  127  East 
College  Street,  Waynesburg,  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  until  1962.  He  comes 
to  the  Commission  from  District  Num- 
ber Two  embracing  Beaver,  Allegheny, 
Washington,  Greene,  Armstrong,  In- 
diana, Westmoreland  and  Fayette 
Counties. 

Mr.  Smith,  prominent  attorney  and 
sportsman,  received  his  B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  1930.  He  is 
a past  president  of  the  Greene  County 
Bar  Association,  and  is  now  serving  as 
solicitor  for  Greene  County. 

Smith  is  a former  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  and  is  at  present 
a national  director  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Other  affiliations  include  Jeffer- 
son Sportsmen’s  Club,  Waynesburg 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Greene 
County  Conservation  League,  and  the 


Four  To  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Gerard  J.  Adams 


Albert  R.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs. 

ALBERT  R.  HINKLE,  JR.,  an  insur- 
ance adjustor  of  220  Elizabeth  Street, 
Clearfield,  will  serve  until  January, 
1963.  From  District  Three,  he  will  rep- 
resent the  area  embracing  the  counties 
of  McKean,  Elk,  Jefferson,  Potter,  Cam- 
eron, Clearfield,  Clinton  and  Centre. 

Mr.  Hinkle  is  a graduate  of  Clear- 
field High  School,  and  received  his 
B.A.  in  business  administration  at  Penn 
State  University. 

He  is  affiliated  with  the  Old  Town 
Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Clearfield, 
Post  No.  Six,  American  Legion,  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserves.  An  officer  in 
the  Air  Force,  Hinkle  was  shot  down 
and  held  a prisoner  of  Germany  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

CHARLES  C.  HOUSER,  1722  North 
Nineteenth  Street,  Allentown,  hails 


R.  Stanley  Smith,  Esq. 


Charles  C.  Houser 

from  District  Number  Eight,  comprised 
of  Schuylkill,  Berks,  Chester,  North- 
ampton, Lehigh,  Bucks,  Montgomery, 
Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties. 
He  will  serve  until  1960. 

Mr.  Houser,  who  is  in  the  retail 
automobile  business,  is  well-known  in 
state-wide  sportsmen’s  circles.  A 
former  president  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  he  is 
also  a past  president  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, and  Chairman  of  the  Enter- 
tainment, Annual  Fish  Prize  and  Fund 
Raising  Committees,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Blue  Heron  Club  in  Pike  County. 

Other  sportsmen’s  affiliations  include 
the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  since  its  organization  in 
1935,  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
both  of  Allentown,  and  the  Keystone 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Bath,  Pa. 
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Waterford  Sportsmen  Sponsor  First 
Lake  LeBoef  Fishing  Derby 


Gettin’  tackle  ready.  101  juvenile 
anglers  present. 


Yankin’  ’em  in. 


The  catch,  all  292  of  them. 


Winners — On  right  Kasson  Crooker,  the 
champ  with  biggest  fish,  1 6 '/2  -inch 

sucker.  Gordon  Sedgwick  is  on  left  with 
most  fish — 32  croppies.  Judges,  L-R  are 
Walter  Cross  and  Louis  Kuhns. 


It’s  unusual  in  any  fishing  contest 
when  every  contestant  but  one  catches 
at  least  one  fish.  The  Waterford  Sports- 
men’s Club  sponsored  a “crappie  con- 
test” for  the  youngsters  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  on  a Sunday  afternoon. 

There  were  four  factors  that  “made" 
the  contest — it  would  have  been  a dud 
without  any  one  of  them.  The  weather 
was  ideal,  the  fish  in  a biting  mood, 
all  contestants  were  given  choice  bait, 
and  every  available  boat  on  Lake  Le- 
Boeuf  was  donated.  We  might  add  that 
Curley  Stearns  and  Pete  English  of 
Lake  City  donated  four  thousand  Lake 
Erie  minnows  they  caught  just  before 
fishing  time. 

A1  Breitweiser  donated  all  his  boats 
and  all  individually  owned  boats  were 
also  turned  over  to  the  sportsmen  on 
that  day.  Louie  Boyer  was  chairman  of 
the  affair  assisted  by  his  committee. 
Judges  were  Walter  Cross  and  Louie 
Kuhns. 

There  was  a prize  for  the  longest 
legal  fish  caught,  and  one  for  the  most 
fish  caught.  The  contest  was  a three 
hour  affair,  starting  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  and  ending  at  six. 

Each  boat  was  manned  by  an  adult 
who  could  not  fish  but  assisted  in  re- 
moving fish  from  hooks  and  helping 
to  bait  up. 

There  were  twenty-three  boats  in 
the  flotilla  toting  101  juvenile  anglers. 
Many  of  the  kids  had  never  fished  be- 
fore and  some  had  never  been  in 
a boat.  All  boats  started  from  the 
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shoreline  at  the  same  time — and  what 
a start!  They  stayed  together  for  safety 
reasons.  All  kids  were  previously 
briefed  to  stay  in  the  seat  assigned  and 
not  to  ever  stand  up  in  the  boat.  The 
affair  went  off  without  an  accident  of 
any  kind. 

Club  members  in  a canoe  made  peri- 
odic checks  to  see  all  boats  had  suffi- 
cent  bait — replenishing  those  that  were 
low  so  no  one  had  to  row  back  to  the 
landing  for  bait.  Some  of  the  boys 
were  furnished  bobbers  and  the  right 
sized  hooks. 

Main  object  of  the  contest  was  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  crappies  overly 
abundant  in  Lake  LeBoeuf  and  to  give 
the  kids  a chance  to  fish  while  the 
fish  were  really  biting.  In  the  sched- 
uled three  hours  every  angler  caught 
at  least  one  fish,  the  total  catch  292 
fish.  The  majority  were  crappies  but 
suckers,  perch,  and  bullheads  were  also 
boated. 

Kasson  Crooker  landed  the  largest 
fish — a sucker,  16  % inches  long.  For 
his  efforts  he  received  a complete  spin- 
ning outfit.  Gordon  Sedgwick  caught 
the  most  fish — landing  32  crappies,  re- 
ceiving the  prize  of  a knife  and  a 
couple  of  lines  for  his  efforts. 

School  children  under  the  direction 
of  Adrian  Sorenson  did  a magnificent 
job  on  the  advertising  end.  The  kids 
made  over  seventy  posters  in  colors 
that  were  displayed  in  school  and  in 
downtown  store  windows. 

This  was  the  first  time  a kid’s  fish- 
ing contest  was  ever  held  at  LeBoeuf 
and  from  results  it  won’t  be  the  last 
one.  Each  year  around  the  middle  of 
May  crappies  in  the  lake  bite  like  mad 
and  it’s  an  ideal  time  to  hold  a contest 
of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  next  year  the  crappies  will 
be  twice  as  big.  Securing  enough  boats 
to  accommodate  all  the  kids  is  the  real 
problem  for  the  sportsmen.  Two  shifts 
of  equal  fishing  time  might  solve  the 
problem. 

Nearly  all  inland  lakes  in  the  state 
are  plagued  with  an  over-abundance  of 
crappies  and  a kid’s  fishing  contest 
appears  to  be  effective  and  enjoyable 
means  of  removing  them. 


TAKE  A 
BOY  OR  GIRL 
FISHING! 


ALIQUIPPA  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONSERVATION,  FISHING  AND 
HUNTING  CLUB  PLANTS  1200  WILLOW  CUTTINGS 
ALONG  BIG  TRAVERSE  CREEK 


WILLING  WORKERS  on  Willow  Project  along  Big  Tra- 
verse Creek.  1200  willow  cuttings  were  dug  in  along 
the  stream  offering  cover  and  shade.  Spading  the 
project  are  (l-r)  Bob  Hart,  Bob  Ferris,  Bob  Mandich, 
Tom  Hoffman,  chairman,  Larry  Blaney,  sponsor,  E.  S. 
Radcliffe,  superintendent  Racoon  Creek  State  Park, 
Stanley  Stickles,  club  president  and  Larry  Shope. 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  meeting  of  the  club  is  held  in  home 
room  of  Larry  Blaney,  Aliquippa  High  School.  Conser- 
vation progress  plans  are  made  here  by  the  club  mem- 
bers under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Blaney. 
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The  Aliquippa  High  School  Conser- 
vation, Fishing  and  Hunting  Club  has 
just  completed  an  experimental  plant- 
ing of  1200  willow  cuttings  along  a one- 
half  mile  stretch  of  Big  Traverse  Creek. 
This  conservation  project  was  initiated 
to  provide  stream  cover,  prevent  soil 
erosion,  control  too  rapid  run-off  of 
surface  water  and  to  reduce  siltation 
to  a minimum  in  the  creek. 

Heading  the  tree  planting  committee 
is  Tom  Hoffman,  chairman.  Cooperat- 
ing and  hard-working  members  of  the 
committee  includes:  Stanley  Stickles, 

club  president,  Larry  Shope,  Bob  Hart, 
Bob  Mandich,  Bob  Ferris,  Frank  Ros- 
coe,  Ronnie  Shaffle,  Dean  Long,  Tom 
Houston  and  Dave  Neft,  club  photogra- 
pher. These  fellows  gave  up  their  Sun- 
day afternoons  during  March  and 
April  to  complete  the  project,  highly 
recommended  by  E.  S.  Radcliffe,  Park 
superintendent,  Racoon  Creek  State 
Park,  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  who  supervised  the  entire 
work. 


The  History  of  the  Small- 
mouth  Bass  in  Penna. 

The  smallmouth  bass  (Micropterus 
dolomieu)  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
game  fish  in  Pennsylvania  and  fur- 
nishes recreation  for  thousands  of  fish- 
ermen each  year.  The  life  history  of 
the  smallmouth  is  familiar  to  many 
but  the  library  of  the  Fisheries  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  at  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
reveals  the  history  of  its  introduction 
into  Pennsylvania. 

In  1857,  fifteen  smallmouth  bass  were 
transported  from  the  west,  presumably 
Ohio,  in  the  tank  of  a locomotive  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
These  fish  were  stocked  in  the  Poto- 
mac River  near  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Because  the  Civil  War  curtailed  fish- 
ing in  the  Potomac,  the  bass  during 
this  period  multiplied  rapidly.  The 
reproduction  was  so  rapid  that  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  bass  sup- 
plied the  markets  of  the  principal  cities 
in  that  locality. 

In  1870,  three  men  collected  by  pub- 
lic subscription  $1,313  and  purchased 
450  adult  fish  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  These 
smallmouth  bass  were  taken  from  the 
Potomac  River  and  stocked  in  the 
Delaware  River  on  October  26,  1870, 
near  the  Lehigh  Dam  at  Easton. 

Other  public-spirited  citizens,  at  the 
time,  obtained  bass  from  the  same 


sources  and  stocked  them  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

In  1873,  the  forerunner  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Commissioners  of  Fisheries, 
seined  bass  from  the  Delaware  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Easton  and  trans- 
planted them  in  the  Lehigh  River,  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
the  Juniata  River. 

Bass  from  these  initial  plantings 
were  later  transported  to  many  other 
waters  in  the  state. 

From  these  beginnings,  almost  one 
hundred  years  ago,  developed  the  ex- 
cellent smallmouth  bass  fishing  that  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania  today. — Keen 
Buss,  Biologist,  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 


WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT 
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Welsh  Mountains.  Downstream  from 
these  slopes  the  water  began  to  gully 
its  way  southward,  cutting  deeply  into 
rich  fieldland  and  picking  up  its  first 
contributions  to  the  dredge  below 
Wilmington.  Throughout  the  watershed 
erosion  was  showing  its  ugly  scars, 
dams  were  silting  up,  and  nobody  was 
doing  anything  about  it. 

Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  indus- 
trial and  community  pollution  were 
rendering  the  water  of  the  Brandy- 
wine unfit  for  use  by  humans  or  fish. 
Acid  and  rust  from  a steel  plant  and 
dye  from  a paper  mill,  bore  mute 
testimony  as  to  why  the  Brandywine 
was  hardly  being  used  for  recreation, 
and  its  fish  were  disappearing.  Added 
to  this  was  raw  sewage  from  many 
communities  along  the  way,  to  say 
nothing  of  garbage  and  trash  dumps 
which  littered  its  banks.  The  Brandy- 
wine had  acquired  a new  look.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  a thing  of  beauty  and 
become  a threat  to  the  health  of  every 
living  thing  along  its  valley.  Came 
spring  and  the  Brandywine  turned 
into  another  kind  of  menace,  for  loaded 
with  surplus  water  from  melting  snow 
or  heavy  rains,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  improperly  managed  and  worn  out 
soils,  as  surface  water  it  ran  down  to 
overflow  its  banks,  flooding  farms  and 
towns  alike,  and  causing  mounting 
damage  every  year. 

Then  came  what  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  “The  Second  Battle  of  the 
Brandywine.”  The  first  battle  was  lost 


by  the  people  of  the  valley  in  1777, 
but  their  heirs  are  winning  the  second 
battle  right  now,  in  fact  it  is  all  but 
won.  This  struggle,  however,  has  not 
been  fought  with  bullets  and  muskets, 
but  rather  with  cameras  and  the 
printed  and  spoken  word.  It  began  in 
1937,  when  Clayton  Hoff,  a chemist, 
moved  to  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Hoff  was  a great  lover  of  nature, 
and  an  out-of-doors  enthusiast.  He 
found  in  the  Brandywine  Valley  a con- 
venient area  for  hiking,  nature  study, 
sportsman’s  activities,  fresh  air  and 
recreation,  but  he  quickly  discovered 
there  was  something  terribly  wrong. 
The  water  stank.  There  were  few  fish 
but  carp  and  suckers.  He  talked  with 
sportsmen  and  asked  why.  He  made  it 
a point  to  get  the  answers.  He  took 
pictures  by  the  hundreds,  showing  the 
ugliness  and  spoilage  of  the  valley.  As 
president  of  the  Wilmington  Trail  Club 
he  hiked  many  miles  along  the  Brandy- 
wine, and  made  it  a point  to  talk  with 
every  native  he  met.  He  was  gather- 
ing ammunition. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1945  he  was 
ready.  He  invited  a group  of  repre- 
sentative Brandywine  dwellers  to  a 
meeting,  and  showed  them  the  photo- 
graphs he  had  taken  of  their  own  back 
yards.  To  put  it  mildly,  he  exploded  a 
bomb  whose  reverberations  are  still  be- 
ing felt.  Complacency  changed  to  de- 
termination to  do  something  about  the 
situation.  The  result  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Brandywine  Valley  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fittingly  Mr.  Hoff  assumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  B.  V.  A.  in  the  capacity 
of  executive  vice-president.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  was  to  elimi- 
nate the  evils  of  the  Brandywine 
Watershed  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Soil  erosion,  floods,  and  pollution  were 
the  chief  enemies  whose  eradication 
would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  fish 
and  game  as  well  as  more  profitable 
farming  and  a beautiful  valley  for 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation.  Here 
were  all  the  major  phases  of  a con- 
servation program  rolled  into  one  mag- 
nificent purpose. 

Of  course,  to  do  these  things,  in- 
volved money.  The  people  of  the 
watershed  paid  the  bill.  Membership 
dues  to  the  B.  V.  A.  were  set  at  $2.00 
but  later  raised  to  $3.00  a year  or  more, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  member- 
ship. Individuals,  local  industries, 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  and  civic 
groups  soon  rallied  behind  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  quickly  became  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  how  a neighborhood  of 
Americans  can  get  together,  without 
calling  upon  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the  bill 
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and  do  the  job  themselves. 

Naturally,  much  of  the  program,  at 
least  in  the  beginning,  was  promotional. 
The  idea,  good  as  it  was,  had  to  be 
sold.  That  was  done  mostly  by  photog- 
raphy. Mr.  Huff  and  his  assistants,  Bob 
Struble  (agronomist)  and  Howard 
Mendenhall  (forester)  showed  slides 
to  schools,  civic  clubs,  church  organiza- 
tions, sportsmen’s  and  farmer’s  groups, 
and  often  they  went  into  farmer’s 
homes  and  told  their  story  to  small 
family  or  neighborhood  gatherings. 
Whenever  interest  was  aroused,  which 
was  nearly  always,  it  was  immediately 
fanned  into  flame  and  action  followed, 
not  promises  or  recommendations.  At 
times  federal  or  state  agencies  includ- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
were  asked  for  technical  but  not  finan- 
cial assistance,  always  given  willingly. 
As  the  promotional  phase  of  the  work 
moved  into  high  gear  the  attack  was 
concentrated  on  pollution.  This  was 
one  thing  that  lined  public  opinion 
solidly  with  the  B.  V.  A.  In  a short 
time  municipal  sewage  plants  were  be- 
ing built.  Industries  followed  suit  in 
controlling  their  wastes,  and  today 
fishermen  are  again  catching  bass  in 
Brandywine  water.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  people  predict  that  if 
the  improvement  continues,  the  shad 
may  return. 

What  about  soil  resources?  In  order 
to  find  out  exactly  how  much  damage 
was  being  done,  the  B.  V.  A.  set  up 
stream  gauges  and  silt  sampling  sta- 
tions, to  measure  it.  What  they  dis- 
covered was  a jolt.  The  instruments 
showed  that  in  1947  as  much  as  2000 
tons  of  top  soil  was  actually  washed 
away  in  one  three  inch  rainfall.  Here 
was  ample  indication  that  soil  con- 
servation measures  were  needed.  Again 
cameras  clicked.  Pictures  of  gullies  and 
poor  farming  methods  were  shown  at 
Grange  meetings.  Again  the  photo- 
graphs were  taken  into  farmer’s  homes, 
and,  as  in  the  attack  on  pollution,  and 
enlightened  citizenry  demanded  action 
— and  got  it.  Today  strip-cropping, 
contour  plowing,  farm  ponds,  and  other 
modern  fanning  methods  are  common 
on  the  watershed.  A Soil  Conservation 
District  was  organized  through  the 
efforts  of  the  B.  V.  A.  in  1948.  Eroded 
marginal  fieldland  was  converted  into 
pasture  grasses.  Over  a million  trees 
have  been  planted  on  slopes.  As  a 
result  everybody  in  the  Brandywine 
Valley  is  conservation-conscious.  The 
business  of  putting  the  watershed  back 
into  a proper  natural  state  of  balance 
has  become  a state  of  mind  down  in 
Chester  County. 

Several  interesting  developments 


have  come  into  the  valley  because  of 
this  new  outlook.  On  land  near  Doe 
Rim,  which  previously  was  badly 
eroded,  Santa  Getrudis  steers  now 
graze.  They  are  sent  from  a Texas 
ranch  into  the  Brandywine  Valley  to 
be  fattened  for  the  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia  markets.  A cooperative 
saw  mill  has  been  set  up  near  Down- 
ingtown  to  utilize  the  allowed  timber 
cut  of  members  owning  woodlands.  A 
large  swamp,  which  drains  into  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Brandywine  by 
way  of  Marsh  Creek,  is  being  developed 
as  a wildlife  refuge.  The  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  cuts  across  this  marsh. 

What  about  results?  Erosion  is  now 
under  control.  The  same  three  inch 
rainfall  which  eight  years  ago  washed 
2000  tons  of  topsoil  down  the  valley, 
today  would  account  for  only  half 
that  amount.  When  the  association 
asked  permission  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Highway  Department  to 
erect  markers  on  the  principal  high- 
ways crossing  the  watershed,  inform- 
ing people  they  were  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  area,  the  highway  department 
not  only  granted  the  permission  but 
also  erected  the  markers  at  their  own 
expense,  claiming  they  owed  that  to 
the  B.  V.  A.  This  “debt”  was  based  on 
money  saved  because  the  highway  de- 
partment no  longer  had  to  remove  mud 


from  flooded  highways  along  the 
Brandywine. 

Over  1500  acres  of  farmland  are  now 
cultivated  in  contour  strips  and  over 
half  of  the  valley’s  2500  farms  are  co- 
operators  of  the  Chester  County  Soil 
Conservation  District,  with  more  join- 
ing every  day.  The  excellent  work  is 
being  continued  under  strict  supervis- 
ion for  once  under  way  it  would  be 
fatal  to  sit  back  and  assume  the  orig- 
inal impetus  will  carry  things  along. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  sincere 
compliment  is  imitation.  The  work  of 
the  association  is  furnishing  a pattern 
which  is  being  used  elsewhere  to  an 
extent  which  surely  is  indicative  of  its 
success.  A neighboring  watershed,  di- 
rectly to  the  west  of  the  Brandywine, 
has  set  up  an  organization  similar  to 
the  B.  V.  A.,  to  accomplish  the  same 
purposes.  This  is  the  Red  Clay  Valley 
Association  and  it  was  organized  un- 
der the  direction  of  Bob  Struble  who 
was  trained  on  the  Brandywine  under 
Clayton  Hoff. 

Recently  a meeting  was  held  in  Nar- 
berth.  This  was  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  a group  calling  themselves  the 
Philadelphia  Conservationists.  Their 
purpose  is  the  setting  up  of  watershed 
associations  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
smaller  watersheds  in  Delaware,  Bucks, 
and  Montgomery  counties.  This  would 
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in  general  cover  the  suburban  fringe 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate 
hinterland.  Yes,  the  B.  V.  A.  has  pro- 
duced a workable  watershed  organiza- 
! tion  which  runs  without  the  benefit  of 
taxpayers  dollars  and  serves  the  people 
who  are  most  directly  concerned,  the 
good  folk  who  live  in  the  valley. 

Should  you  care  to  have  a look  at 
the  Brandywine  country,  you  » can 
easily  motor  through  it  in  a day.  May 
we  suggest  the  following  itinerary? 
Start  your  trip  from  Honeybrook,  at 
the  intersection  of  322  and  122.  Drive 
! up  along  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Welsh  Mountains  a few  miles  north  of 
i this  rural  Chester  County  community. 
From  these  slopes  numerous  springs 
feed  the  headwaters  of  the  Brandy- 
wine’s West  Branch.  This  is  Amish 
country.  Their  continued  practice  of 
organic  agriculture  for  generations,  has 
created  soil  conditions  that  are  ex- 
cellent for  holding  water,  and  runoff 
is  at  a minimum.  Little  strip  farming 
or  contour  plowing  seems  necessary 
here.  Farm  ponds  dot  the  landscape. 
The  streams  are  clear  and  sparkling. 
Welsh  Mountain  is  covered  with  sec- 
ond or  third  growth  timber  above  the 
750  ft.  contour  line.  This  is  thinned 
from  time  to  time,  furnishing  the  co- 
operative saw  mill  with  lumber.  As 
we  drive  eastward  we  pass  into  the 
headwaters  of  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Brandywine.  Here  the  well-kept  Amish 
farms  are  gone,  and  in  their  places  you 
will  see  many  not  too  prosperous  look- 
ing houses  and  bams,  some  over  a 
hundred  years  old  and  showing  their 
age.  At  Wyebrooke  you  will  see  the 
ruins  of  an  old  nineteenth  century 
iron  furnace  and  nearby  a modern 
textile  mill,  the  latter  representing  new 
industry  that  is  being  attracted  into 
the  area,  partly  through  the  work  of 
the  B.  V.  A. 

In  East  Nantmeal  Township  the 
Marsh  Creek  Swamp  furnishes  quite 
a contrast  to  the  headwater  area  for 
the  West  Branch.  Here,  however,  the 
marsh  land  offers  ideal  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  wild  life  refuge, 
and  this  work  is  being  done  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  several  sportsmen’s 
organizations. 

Drive  on  down  to  Downingtown  and 
visit  the  treatment  plant  of  the  Down- 
ingtown Paper  Company.  While  here, 
drive  out  about  a mile  and  see  the  co- 
operative saw  mill.  Both  of  these  op- 
erations are  well  worth  your  time. 
Over  in  Coatesville  the  Lukens  Steel 
people  have  a splendid  water  purifica- 
cation  plant,  which  now  enables  them 
to  reuse  their  water  several  times  be- 
fore dumping  it  down  stream.  Drive  on 


through  Highland  Township  south  of 
Parkesburg.  Here,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  association,  contour  plowing  and 
strip  fanning  have  been  gradually 
adopted,  and  have  added  much  beauty 
to  the  patch-work  quilt  pattern  of  the 
field  lands  in  the  South  Valley  Hills. 
Here  farm  ponds  are  everywhere  in 
evidence. 

Be  sure  to  pass  Doe  Run,  where  you 
will  certainly  see  the  Santa  Gertrudis 
cattle  fattening  on  lush  grasslands 
which  only  a few  years  ago  were  badly 
eroded  hills.  These  steers  are  a cross 
between  the  Texas  short  horn  and  the 
Brahman  cattle. 

Then  make  it  a point  to  drive  along 
route  100  south  from  West  Chester 
past  the  original  battlefield  between 
Chadds  Ford  and  Lenape.  Here  you 
will  observe  how  the  flood  plain  of  the 
stream  is  being  developed  into  meadow 
land,  and  taken  out  of  cropping  en- 
tirely. This  is  perhaps  the  most  sen- 
sible form  of  flood  control.  It  consists 
of  using  land  that  might  be  flooded  for 
such  purposes  as  will  eliminate  seri- 
ous damage  in  times  of  high  water. 
Cattle  can  be  readily  moved  out  of  the 
way,  and  with  no  crops  growing  on  the 
flood  plain,  the  havoc  of  the  swollen 
stream  is  kept  to  a minimum. 

Visit  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  old 
gun  powder  mills  along  the  Brandy- 
wine just  above  Henry  Clay,  an  indus- 
try established  in  1802.  This  work 
along  the  Brandywine  is  significant  for 
many  reasons,  but  for  watershed  work- 
ers it  points  out  one  phase  of  man’s 
utilization  of  the  stream  which  today 


has  become  unimportant,*  that  is  the 
use  of  the  Brandywine  for  water  power. 

Take  a day,  no,  take  a weekend  and 
see  this  watershed.  Fish  its  streams 
and  visit  its  points  of  interest.  If  you 
have  never  seen  a watershed  in  action, 
you  have  a surprise  in  store  for  you. 

* There  have  been  between  140  and  150 
old  mill-dam  sites  on  the  Brandywine, 
all  of  which  are  still  recognizable,  but 
only  three  of  these  are  still  used  for 
water  power. 
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nursery  in  the  world.  Millions  of  wall- 
eyes, largemouth  bass,  catfish,  and 
forage  fish  such  as  suckers,  are  an- 
nually turned  out.  Last  summer  pro- 
duction included  ten  thousand  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  baby  ’lunge 
which  the  Commission  was  able  to 
secure  from  a neighboring  state.  Those 
half  inch  long  animated  slivers  of  sav- 
agery reached  respectable  seven  to  ten 
inch  lengths  in  a matter  of  months. 
When  three  inches  long  they  consumed 
60,000  minnows  a day. 

Since  muskellunge  occurred  in  the 
river  (Shenango)  which  was  dammed 
to  impound  the  reservoir,  a few  of 
them  have  from  time  to  time  been 
taken  at  widely  scattered  points.  Last 
year  up  near  the  upper  spillway  on  the 
Linesville  end  of  the  reservoir,  one 
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was  picked  up  which  had  choked  to 
death  attempting  to  swallow  a sizable 
crappie.  The  partly  decomposed  speci- 
men weighed  twelve  pounds. 

The  story  of  Pymatuning,  “the 
crooked-mouthed  man’s  dwelling  place” 
has  been  told  so  many  times  that  to  re- 
peat it  would  border  on  redundancy. 
However,  latest  research  indicates  that 
“crooked-mouthed”  refers  not  to  a 
physical  deformity  but  to  the  dweller’s 
penchant  for  twisting  the  truth.  Any- 
way, the  flooding  of  his  dwelling  place 
a little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
created  one  of  the  best  fishing  holes  in 
the  middle  Atlantic  states.  The  twenty- 
five  thousand  enthusiasts  fishing  it  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  1953  bass  season 
scarcely  dented  its  potentialities.  It 
would  take  a lot  more  anglers  to  crowd 
its  more  than  70  miles  of  shoreline,  and 
facilities  provided  by  the  eight  boat 
liveries.  On  the  two  and  two-tenths 
miles  long  causeway  extending  across 
the  lake  from  Espyville,  Penna.,  to  the 
Ohio  shore,  there  were  at  least  500  cars 
parked  along  the  right  of  way,  an  un- 
broken line  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  crossing  and  then  some. 

On  the  magnificent  nine  mile  stretch 
of  water  extending  south  of  the  cause- 
way the  use  of  outboard  motors  of  not 
more  than  six  horsepower  rating  is 
permissible.  Conveniently  located  sta- 
tions have  facilities  for  reducing  the 
power  of  motors  with  higher  ratings. 
The  snag  infested  stretch  from  the 
causeway  to  the  Linesville  end  of  the 
lake  is  given  a play  by  those  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  ply  oars.  Much  of 
this  area  is  virtually  unexplored.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  some  adventurous 
angler  uncovered  a walleye  hideout 
in  a basin  west  of  Whaley  Island  one  of 
the  several  large  islands  located  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  Piscatorial  pos- 
sibilities on  this  vast  and  attractive 
expanse  are  practically  unlimited 

Last  summer  I spied  three  fishermen 
catching  crappies  at  an  amazing  rate 
while  they  stood  waist  deep  in  water 
between  the  Ohio  mainland  and  a small 
island.  I learned  later  they  had  waded 
out  on  a long  submerged  roadbed  to 
the  edge  of  the  channel  in  which  they 
were  fishing.  Indeed,  when  I spotted 
them  they  were  standing  on  the  inun- 
dated stone  abutments  of  an  ancient 
bridge  once  crossing  a stream  at  that 
point. 

The  large  earth  dam  impounding  the 
sixteen  mile  long  lake  is  located  near 
Jamestown.  There  also  is  the  large 
Pymatuning  State  Park  maintained  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For- 
ests and  waters,  and  the  largest  boat 
livery  on  the  lake,  operated  by  the 


genial  Ray  Heidt.  A glance  at  any 
Pennsylvania  map  shows  Jamestown  to 
be  but  seven  miles  from  Greenville. 

At  the  other  (upper)  end  of  the 
reservoir  a smaller  dam  separates  the 
main  basin  from  a much  smaller  area 
located  wholly  within  the  waterfowl 
sanctuary  maintained  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission.  Over  this 
dam  passes  the  highway  touching  the 
famed  spillway  where  the  ducks  (wild) 
walk  on  the  backs  of  the  carp  crowd- 
ing each  other  out  of  the  water  in  their 
efforts  to  get  bread  that  is  tossed  to 
them  by  the  many  thousands  of  vis- 
itors annually  visiting  the  spot.  “Many 
thousands”  is  a conservative  figure, 
since  more  than  a million  people  vis- 
ited the  spillway  last  year.  More  than 
two  truckloads  of  packaged  stale  bread 
is  often  fed  to  the  fish  during  the 
course  of  a single  Sunday  or  holiday. 

Pymatuning  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Museum  on  Ford  Island  operated  by 
the  Game  Commission  is  but  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  spillway.  Here  may 
be  seen  all  of  the  waterfowl  either  in- 
digenous to  or  passing  through  the  re- 
gion. A short  distance  up  the  road  to- 
ward Linesville  is  located  the  Fish 
Commission’s  warm  water  hatchery, 
largest  in  the  world.  Both  of  these 
places  are  well  worth  visiting  as  at- 
tested by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  passing  through  their  gates 
last  season. 

Trailer,  tent,  cabin,  and  hotel  accom- 
modations are  adequate  for  week  day 
visits.  But  for  weekends  and  holidays 
and  extended  stays,  reservations  should 
be  made.  For  the  opening  of  the  game 
fish  season  it’s  imperative  that  reserva- 
tions for  sleeping  accommodations  as 
well  as  for  the  rental  of  a boat  if  you 
intend  using  one,  be  made  several 
weeks  in  advance. 

If  you  plan  fishing  that  part  of  the 


lake  where  outboards  are  permitted 
make  your  headquarters  in  or  close  to 
Jamestown  or  Espyville,  Penna.;  An- 
dover, Ohio,  or  anywhere  along  U.  S. 
highway  322  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake.  There  are  numerous  hosteleries 
of  every  variety  along  a considerable 
segment  of  the  highway  as  well  as  in 
the  villages  themselves. 

Tenting  areas  as  well  as  trailer 
camps  are  available  in  the  state  parks 
maintained  by  both  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Conservation. 
Many  private  sites  are  also  con- 
veniently located.  Eating  places  rang- 
ing from  fine  hotels  to  roadside  stands 
are  plentiful.  If  you’d  like  to  take  a 
crack  at  roughing  it  try  camping  on 
one  of  the  islands.  Jungle  conditions 
prevail. 

Headquarters  for  that  part  of  the 
lake  north  of  the  causeway  may  be 
conveniently  located  at  Linesville. 
There  or  in  its  environs  are  several 
cabin  camps,  many  tourists  and  even 
farms  which  cater  to  the  public.  Since 
Espyville  is  but  six  miles  from  Lines- 
ville, the  former  would  be  ideal  for 
those  with  a yen  to  try  both  sides  of 
the  causeway.  Right  among  the  islands 
and  only  two  miles  from  Linesville  is 
located  a state  boat  livery.  Baits  of  all 
kinds  and  abundant  advice  may  be  had 
at  all  of  the  boat  liveries  or  spots  adja- 
cent to  them. 

If  you  demand  more  service  and/or 
desire  pretentiousness  you  may  have 
both  by  patronizing  the  fine  hotels  at 
Conneaut  Lake,  only  eight  miles  from 
Linesville.  While  there  you  may  even 
try  for  the  truly  large  ’lunge  inhabit- 
ing the  clear  water  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s largest  natural  lake.  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion  Conneaut  produced  a 
world  record  fish. 

Your  regular  Pennsylvania  resident 
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license  permits  you  to  fish  anywhere 
in  the  reservoir,  even  in  those  parts 
wholly  in  Ohio,  just  so  long  as  you  are 
in  a boat.  Of  course  you  may  fish  any- 
where off  the  Pennsylvania  shoreline, 
islands  and  much  of  the  causeway.  An 
Ohio  license  is  required  to  fish  from 
the  Buckeye  shore. 

There  are  many  real  hot  spots  within 
the  Pymatuning  area  with  which  the 
investigative  fisherman  can  acquaint 
himself  only  by  scouting  about  and  en- 
quiry. For  instance  there’s  the  inlet 
stream  flowing  into  the  refuge  lake 
near  the  Blair  Bridge  on  route  285 
which  contains  some  tackle  busting 
bluegills  and  bullheads  if  you  go  for 
them.  But  you  must  get  back  in  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  above  the  bridge. 
Only  a boat  can  make  it. 

One  evening  while  fishing  one  of 
the  segments  of  the  Erie  Canal  which 
still  runs  along  portions  of  the  Besse- 
mer Railroad  right-of-way,  a local 
fisherman  with  whom  I struck  up  a 
conversation  finally  broke  down  to  tell 
me  about  a pond  ensconced  in  the 
depths  of  the  swamp  near  where  we 


chanced  to  be.  Of  course,  the  pond 
was  filled  with  monstrous  largemouths 
and  snapping  turtles  “that’ll  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  largest  washtub.” 

“Were  you  ever  in  there?”  I finally 
ventured. 

He  fearfully  rolled  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  alleged  pond.  “And 
be  swallered  by  one  o’  them  sink- 
holes?” he  countered.  “Not  me,”  he 
concluded. 

Some  day  I’m  going  to  see  if  that  fel- 
low was  telling  the  truth  or  simply 
relating  another  of  the  numerous 
yarns  spawned  about  this  most  inter- 
esting region. 


ALUMINUM  BOATS 

(From  page  13) 


With  only  two  men  aboard  and  no 
skier,  she’ll  go  25  miles  an  hour  in  salt 
water  . . . and  will  beat  many  similar 
hulls  of  other  materials  when  they 
are  using  the  big  twenty-five  horse 
engines.  The  IIV2  foot  pram  of  mine 
will  do  all  the  running  you  need  with 
only  a 3 horsepower  motor  with  three 
adults  and  two  children  aboard  and 
beat  the  usual  rowboat  similarly  laden 
though  it  be  equipped  with  a five 
horse  power  motor. 

Hull  design  means  a lot  yes,  but 
lightness  here  is  the  answer,  and 
aluminum  hulls  are  so  designed  to 
cope  with  wind  and  waves  by  the 
virtue  of  proper  bottom  and  dimen- 
sions. 

Are  they  hot  when  left  in  the  sun? 

The  hull  will  absorb  some  heat 
when  on  dry  land  but  will  reflect  more 
than  wood  or  canvas  but  the  minute, 
the  very  second  you  put  the  boat  in  the 
water,  the  entire  hull  will  cool  to  the 


temperature  of  the  water,  not  the  air. 
This  means  that  your  feet  will  be 
twice  as  cool  and  the  gunwales  will 
always  be  cool  to  the  touch.  Aluminum 
is  a much  better  conductor  than  wood, 
you  know. 

Are  They  Noisy? 

There  is  some  slap  noise  when  the 
waves  hit  into  her  at  some  speeds  and 
in  some  hull  designs,  but  it  would 
take  a sensitive  noise  meter  to  tell  the 
difference  in  level  between  aluminum 
and  most  wooden  boats.  Plywood  boats 
of  some  designs  are  much  noiser  due 
to  the  fact  plywood  restricts  proper 
curve  to  throw  off  the  wave  instead 
of  being  slapped  by  it.  The  sound  of 
metal  on  metal  when  you  drop  an  oar- 
lock on  the  bottom  is  noticeable,  but 
here  again  the  sound  differential  is 
minor.  Fish  don’t  scare  away  from 
my  aluminum  boat  any  more  than 
they  did  my  old  scow.  And  that’s  most 
important. 

Do  They  Fall  Apart  At  The  Seams? 

Not  any  more  than  do  the  modern 
airplanes  which  are  made  with  the 
same  general  materials  and  manu- 
facturing methods.  Much  less  than  the 
usual  wooden  boat.  Many  is  the 
wooden  boat  I have  seen  shaken  apart 
beyond  repair  from  fast  riding  over 
waves.  In  the  aluminum  hull  of  mine, 
for  instance,  there  are  over  1500  rivets 
each  capable  of  300  pounds  in  sheer. 
The  ribs  strengthen  the  hull  as  well  as 
eliminate  the  barrel  sound  sometimes 
heard  in  boats  with  hull  designed  by 
long,  formed  sections  and  without  ribs. 

During  the  great  hurricane  of  1954 
two  aluminum  boats  on  Long  Island 
were  torn  from  their  moorings,  dashed 
up  on  the  rocks,  were  found  later 
almost  hidden  under  the  sand  but 
when  finally  dug  out  floated  as  usual 
and  did  not  leak.  That,  brothers  is 
stability!  Damage  to  metal  is  localized. 
With  wood  it  sometimes  goes  the 
length  of  the  boat,  making  repairs 
costly. 

Do  They  Corrode  In  Salt  Water? 

That  is  one  of  the  big  questions. 
The  aluminum  used  in  these  boats, 
and  in  aircraft  too  is  not  pure  alumi- 
num, but  an  alloy  which  wards  off  salt 
corrosion  to  such  a degree  it  is 
hardly  worth  considering,  unless  of 
course  you  plan  to  moor  your  boat  in 
salt  water  without  ever  taking  it  out 
to  inspect  or  clean  it.  Constant  immer- 
sion in  salt  water  will  corrode  alumi- 
num boats,  but  the  same  treatment  will 
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raise  havoc  with  ANY  boat,  no  matter 
how  constructed.  Normal  use,  such  as 
occasional  car  top  trips  to  the  brine, 
summer  use  when  the  boat  is  bailed 
out  and  rinsed  off  by  rain  or  hose 
water  will  not  corrode  to  any  noticeable 
degree  in  years  of  use.  I have  seen 
pieces  of  this  aluminum  subjected  to 
terrific  tests  such  as  the  airforce  use 
on  their  equipment  but  even  under 
these  abnormal  conditions  the  alumi- 
num came  through  surprisingly  well. 

To  ward  off  corrosion  if  the  boat  is 
to  be  left  permanently  in  the  brine, 
paint  the  boat.  But  be  careful.  Do  not 
use  copper  base  paint,  as  copper  is 
the  arch  enemy  of  aluminum.  Prime 
with  a thin  coat  of  yellow  zinc  chro- 
mite then  spray  or  brush  on  any  good 
grade  of  metal  lacquer  or  enamel.  First 
however,  give  her  a wash  off  with 
naphtha  to  kill  the  grease  and  follow 
with  a rubdown  of  vinegar.  Many 
aluminum  boat  owners  like  the  dull 
grey  aluminum  assumes  when  it  has 
been  out  in  the  weather.  Certainly 
the  absence  of  shine  is  a good  thing 
for  a fishing  boat,  painted  or  unpainted. 

Some  boats  of  aluminum  are  ano- 
dized, an  expensive  process,  but  none 
the  less  worth  the  price,  if  you  intend 
to  leave  the  boat  for  long  periods  of 


time  exposed  to  salt  water  without 
inspection  and  reasonable  care 

Are  They  Safe? 

Another  good  question.  Yes,  that  is, 
as  safe  or  safer  than  most  other  boats 
because  of  the  strength  features  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  because  they 
are  equipped  with  either  air  tight 
tanks  or  the  new  styrofoam,  which  in 
the  proper  quantity,  will  hold  up  a 
boat  and  its  normal  load  safely,  far 
safer  than  any  boat  not  so  equipped 
regardless  of  its  material. 

What  About  Price? 

You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice.  Quality  manufacturing, 
gimmicks,  dress  in  addition  to  proper 
and  strong  hull  design  make  price 
differentials.  The  quality  of  the  alumi- 
num alloys  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  the  boat  per  se,  as  the  raw 
stock  varies  only  in  a matter  of  pen- 
nies. Same  goes  for  the  caulking  tape, 
which,  incidently  again  comes  as  a 
result  of  aircraft  techniques  and  is 
good  for  the  life  of  the  boat,  for  it  will 
not  harden  and  crack,  dissolve  in  high 
or  low  temperatures  or  disintegrate 
from  chemicals  found  in  the  waters,  or 
from  gasoline  or  oil  as  some  have 
thought. 


They  range  in  price  at  or  below 
comparable  craft  of  similar  design.  A 
few  cost  more  than  some  stock  boats 
however. 

There  is  definitely  not  the  feel  of  the 
old  wood  boat  when  you  step  aboard 
an  aluminum  craft.  But  there  is  some- 
thing different.  Think  back  to  the  first 
time  you  lazed  in  an  aluminum  chair 
. . . it  was  a different  feeling  than 
the  old  lounge.  Nice  feeling  too. 

You  are  in  for  a great  many  sur- 
prises when  you  ship  out  on  an  alumi- 
num job  and  get  rid  of  the  old  wives’ 
tales  about  aluminum  or  metal  boats. 
Sure,  the  prime  thing  about  a boat 
is  its  “design  for  the  job”  in  question. 
You  can’t  expect  a boat  of  any  ma- 
terial to  do  the  impossible,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a boat  that  can  take  a 
terrible  beating  and  come  up  shining 
when  other  boats  would  be  kindling 
wood,  and  a boat  that  will  perform  be- 
yond the  norm  with  less  power  . . . 
then  look  to  aluminum  boats.  Take  a 
pram  for  that  float  trip  or  a nice 
cleanlined  12  foot  open  fisherman 
model  with  plenty  of  beam  for  stability 
and  sides  enough  for  comfort  in  the 
waves,  or  the  larger  sizes  for  the  open 
ocean  or  rough  lake.  Take  one  that’s 
a speed  hull  and  throw  a bigger  motor 
on  her  to  outdistance  and  outperform 
any  other  boat  on  the  lake.  Aluminum 
boats,  like  aluminum  planes  have  a 
big  edge  on  the  field  and  should 
splinter  all  doubts  once  you  give  ’em 
a try. 


QUILL  FLOATS 

( From  page  15) 


kinds  of  live  bait?  Not  too  many,  we 
might  venture  to  reply.  And  not  too 
often  can  one  get  good  quill  fishing 
floats  in  tackle  stores.  Generally,  the 
float  most  freely  advertised  and  more 
often  offered  for  sale  by  the  stores  are 
often  very  deceiving  as  fine  fishing 
floats. 

A real  quill  float  is  the  deadliest  type 
of  live  bait  fishing  equipment  an  angler 
can  use  in  deceiving  a shy  but  worth 
while  trout,  bass  or  panfish.  And 
they’re  easy  to  make  at  home. 

In  a matter  of  a few  minutes  you 
can  whip  up  one  of  these  deadly  bits  of 
fishing  usefulness  with  little  equip- 
ment other  than  an  assortment  of 
quills,  a spool  of  black  nylon  tying  or 
winding  thread  size  3-M  diameter,  a 
few  ordinary  rubber  bands,  a short 
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piece  of  Nylon  monafilament  leader 
material,  20  lbs.  test  or  larger,  some 
short  lengths  of  light  copper  wire  and 
a bottle  or  two  of  celluloid  enamel 
such  as  artificial  lure  manufacturers 
use  to  coat  wood  or  plastic  bodies  of 
plugs.  With  these  few  simple  supplies 
a fishing  float  can  be  fashioned  in  a 
matter  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

It  is  really  quite  easy  to  make  quills 
for  all  types  of  bait  fishing.  A properly 
made  quill  will  also  improve  many 
other  methods  of  game  fish  angling, 
such  as  spin  fishing  with  light  and 
medium  sized  artificial  flies  of  all  types 
and  for  use  in  casting  not  only  light 
live  baits,  but  those  small  and  very 
light  artificial  spoons,  spinners  and 
plugs.  The  larger  quills  are  heavy 
enough  to  add  the  weight  necessary  to 
spinning  line  carry.  A light  tapered 
or  a level  leader  can  be  used  with 
the  quill  of  proper  length  and  weight 
to  cast  the  smallest  of  trout,  panfish 
and  chub  flies,  or  a lighter  one  used  to 
cast  a bass  fly  in  larger  sizes.  The 
quill,  in  this  writer’s  estimation,  is 
even  more  adaptable  to  fly  fishing  with 
a spinning  rod  or  even  a light  bait 
casting  rod  than  most  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  elaborate  items  of  spin- 
ning-fly fishing  gear  so  widely  adver- 
tised. The  best  quills  this  writer  has 
ever  used,  so  far,  is  the  South  Ameri- 
can Porcupine  quill.  They  are  hard, 
tough,  buoyant  spines,  smooth  and  free 
of  nodes  of  any  kind,  except  at  the 
top  where  a whitish-brown  tip  occurs 
where  the  quill  originally  was  at- 
tached to  the  animal’s  body.  This  is 
the  end  to  be  used  for  the  top  of  the 
float  when  the  quill  is  processed. 

The  terminal  end  of  quill  is  needle 
sharp.  This  end  should  be  cautiously 
gauged  when  making  the  quill  into  a 
float,  for  it  will  penetrate  even  the 
hardest  materials,  dangerous  to  use  un- 
less the  point  is  adequately  installed 
with  a bottom  loop  for  leader  or  line. 

The  natural  colorings  vary  from 
whitish-yellow  bands  or  shadings  of 
tan  to  jet  black.  These  bands  vary  in 
distribution  along  the  quills  length  to 
form  a camouflaging  pattern.  The  quill 
can  be  made  up  in  its  natural  color 
pattern,  or  can  be  enameled  with  red, 
white  and  dark  green  celluloid  enamel. 
The  sizes  range  from  4 inches  to  more 
than  12  inches  in  length.  The  diameter 
of  the  4 inch  quill  runs  approximately 
8/64",  weight  about  1/64  oz.;  5 inch 
lengths  run  10/64"  diameter,  1/64  oz. 
This  range  of  lengths,  diameters  and 
weights  continues  to  15/64"  and  3/64 
oz.  The  special  sizes  that  run  to  12 
and  more  inches  in  length  vary  in  size 
diameters  considerably.  Some  are  very 


slender,  others  the  size  of  an  artists 
water  color  brush  handle.  The  latter 
are  best  for  light  bait  casting  and 
spinning  rod  uses  when  pickerel,  bass, 
walleyed  pike  and  jumbo  size  perch 
are  sought  with  a larger  bait  hook, 
using  3 to  5 inch  length  minnows,  soft 
crays  or  small  frogs.  The  4 to  7 inch 
quills  are  best  to  use  with  a fly  rod. 
Some  of  the  shorter  lengths,  the  7 
inch  quills,  are  so  light  and  small  in 
diameter  they  cast  almost  as  easily  as 
an  average  size  trout  or  panfish  fly. 
Distances  of  75  feet  can  be  made  using 
a light  7-foot  rod  in  3 ounce  tubular 
glass  or  bamboo,  a size  HDH  floating 
tapered  line  in  the  new  sealed-in  pro- 
cessings, with  a 7%  foot,  3X  tapered 
dry  fly  leader.  The  very  slender  quills 
seem  to  aid  casts  because  their  slim, 
sleek  bodies  cut  through  the  air  and 
perform  like  a dart  carrying  leader 
and  line  on  a swift,  smooth  flight  to  the 
target. 

Rather  good  accuracy  is  also  possible 
with  these  quill  bait  fishing  rigs.  Small 
baits  like  grubs,  larva,  maggots,  cater- 
pillars and  catalpa  worms,  one-inch 
length  minnows,  small  tadpoles,  water 
worms,  hellgrammites,  etc.  can  all  be 
impaled  on  a size  12  or  14  turned  down 
eye  Sproat  fly  hook  of  the  forged  flat 
or  round  models  and  cast  without  any 
split  shot  for  sinker.  This  makes  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  natural  bait 
offerings  a trout,  bass,  panfish  or  perch 
fisherman  can  possibly  use  and  it  is 
surprising  how  deftly  it  can  be  done. 

To  make  these  floats  is  very  easy. 
The  quill  should  be  placed  in  a jewel- 
ers Pin  Vise  for  the  most  easy  finish- 
ing. The  pin  vise  usually  comes  without 
a clamp  (or  at  least  those  are  the  types 
I have  favored),  so  it  is  necessary  to 
disassemble  the  regular  fly  tying  vise 
metal  rod  from  the  clamp  base  that 
holds  the  vise  to  the  table  and  insert 
the  stem  of  the  pin  vise  in  the  open- 
ing formerly  intended  to  accommodate 
the  regular  fly  vise.  Then,  fasten  to 
table  edge  and  tighten  the  set  screw 
against  pin  vise  stem.  Open  the  jaws 
of  vise  to  accommodate  whatever  size 
quill  is  used  and  clamp  shut  on  the 
quill  about  midway  of  its  length.  Now, 
for  the  light  fly  rod  type  of  quill  float 
use  the  lightest  6 or  7 inch  quill  on 
hand  for  the  work.  Cut  a 2 inch  length 
of  20  lb.  test  Du  Pont  Nylon  mono- 
filament and  bend  it  evenly  to  form  a 
loop.  Lay  this  aside  in  a handy  place 
and  unspool  18  inches  of  black  nylon 
thread  size  3.M,  the  kind  used  ordinar- 
ily for  wrapping  rods  or  for  making 
bass  flies  and  bugs.  Wax  this  length 
of  thread  well  by  drawing  it  over  a pan 
of  English  Fly  Tying  wax.  This  is  im- 


portant. Then  start  a regular  winding 
near  the  tip  of  the  quill  (the  sharp, 
hard,  tip  end,  remember!). 

By  holding  one  end  of  the  thread 
with  left  thumb  and  finger  just  inside 
the  quill  near  end  and  taking  the 
thread  in  right  thumb  and  finger  a few 
inches  away,  bring  it  over  quill  and 
around  under  and  make  a wrap  over 
the  end  of  thread  held  in  left  hand, 
winding  at  an  angle  toward  vise.  Con- 
tinue this  until  six  wraps  have  been 
made  around  thread  end  held  by  left 
hand.  Release  left  thumb  and  finger, 
but  hold  taut  the  thread  held  with 
right  hand.  Take  up  the  nylon  mono- 
filament loop  with  left  thumb  and 
finger  and  hold  the  two  ends  firmly 
down  on  the  winding  that  has  been 
made  so  loop  projects  over  tip  of  quill 
and  start  winding  evenly  with  the 
thread  over  quill  tip  and  the  two  ends 
of  monofilament  loop,  working  up  the 
quill  at  even,  close  spacings  until  the 
loops  ends  are  wound  securely  down. 
Then  hold  thread  taut  and  twist  a for- 
ward loop  in  it  which  forms  a half- 
hitch and  bring  this  over  the  nylon 
loop  and  settle  it  firmly  at  head  of 
windings  and  draw  tight.  Repeat  this 
half  hitching  twice  more,  draw  taut, 
snip  off  thread  and  any  loose  ends  of 
the  monofilament  with  small  scissors 
and  the  main  loop  for  end  of  quill  is 
fashioned.  Next,  unscrew  the  top  of  a 
bottle  of  dark  green  color  Celluloid 
Enamel  and  dip  the  end  of  quill  in  it 
a moment  to  coat  the  windings.  Wipe 
loop  off  with  a soft  paper  towel  to  clear 
inside  of  loop  of  enamel  and  then  cut 
a small  rubber  band  into  2 inch  lengths, 
using  one  of  these  to  make  three  turns 
of  the  stretched  rubber  evenly  about 
the  quill  midway  up,  or  nearly  midway 
up  its  length  and  tie  this  with  three 
single  knots.  Stretch  rubber  and  pull 
knots  as  tightly  as  safely  possible. 
Snip  ends  off  leaving  about  Va  inch 
free  on  each  end.  The  top  of  quill  can 
be  left  plain  with  its  white  nib  or  it 
can  be  dipped  into  a jar  of  Celluloid 
Enamel  as  the  bottom  part  was  of  white 
color,  let  dry  three  of  four  minutes  and 
dip  again,  less  deeply,  in  a jar  of  red 
or  vermillion  Celluloid  Enamel.  This 
latter  method  tips  the  top  of  quill  with 
white  band  under  a red  cap.  The  white 
is  easily  seen  in  twilight  fishing  for 
panfish  or  rising  trout,  while  the  red 
is  easy  to  see  on  a riffling  lake  or  pond 
surface  when  the  sun  is  extra  bright. 
It  is  optional  with  the  quill  maker 
whether  the  tip  of  quill  is  enameled  or, 
not,  as  the  whitish  natural  tip  shows 
up  clearly  in  ordinary  light. 

Now  the  quill  float  is  completed.  To 
attach  it  to  the  leader  or  monofilament 
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line,  first  attach  the  hook  to  line,  ex- 
cept if  a sinker  is  to  be  used.  Now  point 
the  hook  under  the  rubber  band  wrap- 
ping from  the  top,  press  point  through 
beneath  the  wraps  of  band  and  then 
draw  hook  shank  and  eye  through, 
thread  hook  through  bottom  loop  from 
above,  reverse  the  hook  and  leader  end 
and  repeat  the  performance  again. 
Make  the  second  attachment,  though, 
after  the  desired  length  of  leader  is 
drawn  down  through  holding  band  and 
loop  to  the  distance  the  bait  is  in- 
tended to  be  fished.  Then  make  that 
second  attachment  to  fasten  the  leader 
permanently  in  place  so  it  will  not 
slide  or  give  the  least  bit.  If  a sinker 
is  to  be  used  clamp  a light  split  shot 
or  two  around  leader  four  inches  or 
so  above  the  hook,  bait  the  hook  with 
whatever  bait  is  to  be  used  and  start 
casting.  This  attachment  of  leader  or 
line  to  quill  is  non-slippable,  no  matter 
how  much  casting  is  done  with  the  bait 
or  the  fly  and  permits  the  float  to 
ride  in  a flat  position  on  the  water  sur- 
face when  no  pull  is  made  on  hook 
and  bait.  The  moment  a fish  rises  and 
takes  the  bait  or  the  fly  the  quill  tips 
up  with  the  top  slanted  sharply  at  the 
sky.  When  the  fish  makes  a run,  the 
sharp  end  of  quill  dives  without  a rip- 
ple and  with  no  resistance  to  the  shyest 
of  fish,  when  most  any  other  floating 
rig  will  frighten  them  away  from  the 
baited  hook. 

There  is  something  about  a quill  that 
seems  to  eliminate  the  usual  drag 
which  so  often  scares  off  timid  rising 
fish.  On  some  of  my  quill  floats  I use  a 
IV2  inch  length  of  fine  copper  wire  for 
the  loop  instead  of  the  monofilament 
loop.  This  gives  a trifle  more  weight  to 
bottom  of  quill  and  makes  it  a trifle 
harder  to  cast  with  very  light  rod  and 
leader.  The  metal  loop  has  to  be 
slightly  bent  to  permit  the  leader  to 
draw  freely  through  it.  Other  than  that 
the  same  loop  fashioning  is  made.  The 
material  for  all  this,  quills,  enamel, 
thread,  and  base  clamp  for  the  pin  vise 
can  be  bought  from  most  tackle  or 
fly  tying  material  supply  houses.  Some 
local  fishing  tackle  dealers  can  prob- 
ably secure  all  items  needed  in  a quill 
rig  for  any  angler  wishing  to  try  the 
project. 


LOSE  A HOOK 
SPARE  A BASS 


STARVATION  POND 

( From  page  19) 

came.  “I  have  to  start  on  another 
fishing  trip  in  half  an  hour,”  he  ex- 
plained. Those  Pennsylvania  boys  are 
crazy  about  fishing. 

As  soon  as  I got  on  the  train  I 
headed  for  the  dining  car  and  eagerly 
seized  the  menu.  What  a wonderful 
variety  of  mouth-catering  dishes,  just 
the  names  of  which  made  me  drool. 
But  I knew  what  I wanted  and  here 
it  was:  “Double  sirloin  steak,  for  two.” 
The  wait  was  agonizing,  but  the 
steak  was  worth  it.  I waded  into  it 
swinging  with  both  hands  and  never 
paused  until  I had  polished  the  bone. 
Then  I loosened  my  belt,  sighed 
happily,  and  consulted  the  menu  again. 
What  next?  Ah,  look  at  those  desserts 
— cheese,  apple  pie,  ice  cream.  My  de- 
cision was  quickly  made  and  I 
beckoned  to  the  servitor. 

“Waiter,”  I said  firmly,  “bring  me 
another  double  sirloin.” 


Affidavit:  I hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a truthful, 
factual  account  with  no  exag- 
geration whatsoever. 

ALFRED  W.  MILLER. 

Feb.  3,  1955 
ELIZABETH  OWENS 
Notary  Public,  State  of  New  York 
No.  03-8248200 
Qualified  in  Bronx  County 
Certs,  filed  with  Bronx  & New 
York  County  Clerks  and 
Registers 
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CASTING  FOR  THE 
MOON 

( From  page  11) 

one  man  can  do  stirred  their  ambitions 
to  improve  their  own  casting. 

“How  long  is  your  rod?  What  kind 
of  action  does  it  have?  What’s  it  made 
of?  What  line  have  you  got  on  your 
reel?  Are  you  using  a special  reel? 
Is  it  a level  wind?  Does  it  have  an 
anti  back-lash?  How  tight  do  you  set 
it?  Do  you  set  it  according  to  the 
weight  of  your  plug?  How  about  left- 
handed  casters?” 

The  questions  almost  flooded  Jack, 
but  he  answered  all  of  them  with 
smiling  pleasure  at  the  enthusiasm. 


“This  is  a six-foot  glass  rod  with 
medium  action.  The  reel  is  a regular 
bait- casting  reel  as  you  can  see.  Noth- 
ing high  priced  about  it.  The  line  is  a 
nine-pound  test  nylon  which  is  regu- 
lation for  skish.  That’s  the  type  of 
tournament  where  you  use  regular 
bait-casting  equipment  for  accuracy 
casting.  The  nine-pound  is  the  lightest 
allowed.  The  reel  is  a level  wind  but 
I don’t  use  the  anti  back-lash  device. 
I control  the  flow  of  line  with  a light 
thumb  pressure  against  the  spool.  You 
increase  pressure  as  your  plug  nears 
the  target. 

“There’s  no  drag  from  the  anti  back- 
lash.” He  took  his  thumb  from  the 
spool  and  the  plug  dropped  to  the 
ground.  “However,  I notice  that  lots  of 
fellows  who  fish  heavy  lures  like  a 
little  drag. 

“Left-handed  casters?  They  use  the 
same  casting  principles  as  right-hand- 
ers.” Jack  made  several  left-handed 
casts,  apologizing  that  he  was  not  very 
good  at  it.  But  his  performance  amazed 
some  of  the  best  casters  in  the  group 
who  could  not  have  cast  as  accurately 
with  their  right  hands. 

One  final  question  brought  out  a 
generally  neglected  aspect  of  reel  per- 
formance and  maintenance. 

That  question  was,  “How  do  you  oil 
your  reel?” 

“Number  Thirty  motor  oil  is  what  I 
use  on  my  regular  bait-casting  reel. 
But  in  hot  weather  I’ve  had  to  use 
Number  Forty  or  even  Number  Fifty 
on  my  free  spool  reel,”  Jack  replied. 

“When  a reel  is  new,”  he  continued, 
“the  clearances  aren’t  very  great  and 
manufacturers  recommend  their  own 
brand  of  reel  oil.  But  as  the  reel  wears 
the  clearances  become  greater,  some- 
times amounting  to  several  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  For  that  reason  a heavier 
oil  is  necessary  to  slow  down  the  spool. 
If  it  spins  too  fast  you  get  back-lashes 
and  I suspect  lots  of  fellows  are  get- 
ting back-lashes  because  they’re  using 
too  light  an  oil.  I usually  oil  the  end 
bearings  and  the  level  wind  about 
every  forty  or  fifty  casts.  Of  course,  I 
take  my  reel  apart  every  so  often  to 
inspect  the  gears  and  check  on  the 
grease.  A reel  has  to  be  kept  in  tip- 
top shape  for  tournament  work.” 

“You’ll  notice  that  most  good  casters 
when  they’re  fishing  keep  their  reels 
well  oiled,  use  thumb  pressure  instead 
of  the  anti-back  lash,  and  cast  with  the 
reel  handles  up.  I’ve  seen  a lot  of 
them  placing  their  spoons  and  plugs  in 
bass  water,  alongside  log  jams,  old 
stumps,  or  in  weedy  areas,  with  sur- 
prising accuracy. 
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“It’s  accuracy  that  counts  more  than 
distance  when  you’re  fishing.  If  you’re 
just  learning  to  cast,  start  with  an  easy 
motion.  Don’t  whip  out  your  lure  with 
all  your  strength.  Try  short  casts  first 
until  you  get  the  feel  of  your  rod’s 
action,  then  gradually  increase  your 
distance.  You’ll  surprise  yourself  with 
a few  hours’  careful  practice.  After 
you’ve  developed  the  proper  technique 
you’ll  have  a lot  more  fun  fishing. 
Someday  I hope  you’ll  watch  casters 
in  a tournament.  Maybe  some  of  you 
will  take  part.  You’ll  find  the  competi- 
tion keen,  but  it’s  all  good  fun.” 

Becoming  skillful  enough  to  take  top 
honors  in  tournament  casting  doesn’t 
take  years  of  practice  according  to 
Jack,  discussing  amateur  proficiency. 
Several  of  his  proteges  have  cast  in 
regional  and  state-wide  events  and 
have  emerged  with  the  trophies  of 
their  competence. 

It’s  all  a matter  of  learning  funda- 
mentals first,  of  taking  time  while 
fishing  to  practice  correct  casting.  The 
pay-off  lies  in  quality  catches. 


BASS  BUG 
ROD 

(From  page  18) 


of  good  reputation.  There  are  a great 
many  things,  not  readily  visible  to  ex- 
ternal inspection  that  can  make  a rod 
a good  one  or  a bad  one.  Faulty  work- 
manship does  not  show  on  the  surface, 
so  buy  a rod  of  reliable  make.  You 
may  pay  more,  but  you  will  get  your 
money’s  worth. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  few 
years  in  steel  and  fiber  glass  construc- 
tion. As  in  any  new  process,  the  kinks 
are  still  there  to  be  ironed  out  by 
experimentation.  Nor  are  the  tapers 
perfected  in  either  of  these  materials 
to  the  extent  where  they  can  compete 
in  the  comfort  and  ease  of  handling 
given  the  owner  of  a bamboo  rod.  They 
will,  however,  take  a tremendous 
amount  of  general  abuse  and  stand  up 
under  it. 

Why  then,  when  Tonkin  cane  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  required  to  con- 
struct the  ultimate  in  flyrods,  do  rod 
companies  spend  a great  deal  of  time 
and  money  searching  for  substitute 
materials.  The  answer  lies  in  the  very 
characteristics  of  the  cane  itself.  No 
two  pieces  are  exactly  alike  and,  while 


two  rods  may  look  identical  in  size 
and  weight  and  taper,  they  may  differ 
in  action.  However,  with  a substitute 
of  KNOWN  characteristics,  which  can 
be  standardized  and,  more  important, 
produced  in  bulk,  such  variation  ceases 
to  exist.  Tonkin  cane  rods  are  expen- 
sive to  manufacture,  these  would  not 
be.  Mass  production  methods  applied 
to  unlimited  supply  and  standard  spe- 
cifications have  one  net  result — they 
produce  a good  rod,  a sturdy  rod,  well 
within  popular  prices. 

A New  Hampshire  firm  is  now  pro- 
ducing an  impregnated  bamboo  flyrod 
capable  of  tremendous  delivery  and 
life.  High  grade  cane  is  saturated  in  a 
patented  solution.  It  not  only  adds  life 
and  resiliency  to  the  cane,  but  also 
serves  as  a binder  which  glues  the 
sections  together,  along  with  the  fact 
it  waterproofs  the  rod  completely, 
eliminating  the  need  for  periodic  varn- 
ishing. I have  used  these  rods  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water — abused  them 
with  oversize  fish  and  subjected  them 
to  unheard-of  beatings.  To  date  I have 
yet  to  have  one  let  go  on  me. 

Remember,  the  use  of  a good  rod  and 
the  life  you  obtain  from  it  is  directly 
related  to  the  care  you  give  it.  Checks 
from  time  to  time  on  the  windings  and 
varnish  pay  dividends  in  its  life  span. 
If  it  does  need  revarnishing,  however, 
never  SCRAPE  the  old  varnish  from 
the  rod.  Use  a varnish  remover  for  this 


purpose.  Scraping  removes  wood  and 
the  removal  of  any  amount  of  wood 
from  the  carefully  designed  taper  of 
your  rod  will  change  its  action.  This, 
in  most  cases,  is  disasterous. 

Get  to  know  your  flyrod.  Make  next 
season  the  one  in  which  you  will  re- 
move yourself  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  poor  casters  and  start  enjoying 
yourself.  A little  daily  practice  will  do 
it  for  you. 


POPPING 
THE  CORK 

( From  page  16) 


being  suddenly  drowned  out  by  the 
splashing  noise  of  a leaping  bass.  I can 
almost  hear  the  happy  echo  now,  feel 
the  solid  tug  on  the  line  and  the  throb- 
bing rod  in  my  hand.  I’m  quite  certain 
Walton  would  have  liked  the  thrill  of 
battling  a fighting  bass  and  it’s  un- 
fortunate this  noble  fish  was  outside 
his  time. 

Actually,  a lot  of  water  within  Penn- 
sylvania offers  superb  bass  fishing. 
Many  lakes  contain  both  largemouth 
and  smallmouth  bass  and  the  popping 
bug  is  the  lure  to  use.  The  largemouth 


“Now  don't  expect  anything  fancy.  It’s  just  an  old  tub  really.” 
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is  considered  a more  consistent  surface 
feeder,  more  apt  to  be  found  in 
warmer,  shallower  water.  Evenings, 
when  the  wind  subsides  and  the  water 
mirrors  the  setting  sun,  bass  begin 
cruising  in  the  shallows.  Successful  bass 
fishermen  then  drift  slowly  in  a boat, 
work  out  30-yards  of  line  and  cast  the 
popper  fly  along  the  shoreline.  The 
little  bug  is  dropped  near  a bed  of 
weedy  ponds,  beside  a weathered 
stump  or  along  the  side  of  a moss  cov- 
ered log.  After  the  sounding  rings  have 
disappeared,  the  bug  is  “popped”  as  a 
couple  of  inches  of  line  is  retrieved  in 
a herky-jerky  motion.  Sometimes  bass 
will  hit  the  lure  just  as  it  drops  on  the 
water;  at  others  one  may  hit  just  after 
it  begins  talking  out  loud;  then  again 
old  bronzeback  may  not  hit  it  until 
moving  nearly  the  full  distance  from 
shoreline  to  boat. 

Smallmouths  usually  lurk  near  rocky 
shorelines  in  lakes.  Here  the  fly  is  cast 
into  the  shallow  water  above  a sandy 
bar.  Worked  slowly  so  the  fly  whispers 
softly,  bass  will  come  charging  toward 
the  lure. 

Stream  fishing  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  Evenings,  when  the  water  be- 
comes velvet  smooth,  you  can  spot  a 
bass  dimpling  the  surface  near  a bed 
of  grass.  The  fly  must  be  worked  slowly 
over  the  feeding  fish.  It  may  take  sev- 
eral casts  to  bring  a rise  but  both  types 
of  bass  like  this  lure.  The  same  thrill 
and  enjoyment  seeing  the  fish  strike 
the  fly  on  the  surface  is  experienced  as 
in  dry  fly  fishing  for  trout. 

Fishermen  who  fly  fish  for  bass  and 
rely  upon  the  hardware  stores  for  their 
supply  of  popper  lures  are  enjoying 
only  part  of  the  game.  The  biggest 
thrill  comes  when  the  angler  catches 
bass  on  flies  that  he,  himself,  has  put 
together.  This  doubles  the  fun,  for 
popper  flies  are  fun  to  use;  fun  to 
make.  In  fact  a complete  bug  making 
outfit  can  be  purchased  for  less  money 
than  that  needed  to  buy  a dozen  pop- 
per lures.  You  will  need  a fly  vise, 
hackle  pliers,  some  humped  shank 
hooks,  hackle  feathers,  a spool  of 
thread,  a few  bottles  of  quick  drying 
lacquer  or  enamel  and  some  old  bot- 
tle corks. 

The  actual  tying  of  the  popper  fly 
is  not  quite  as  tedious  nor  exacting  a 
task  as  putting  a trout  fly  together. 
Using  larger  hooks  and  materials,  the 
bugs  are  good  lures  for  the  beginning 
fly  tier  to  make  before  he  graduates 
to  the  delicate  trout  fly.  Let’s  see  how 
these  bass  flies  are  made. 

Humped  shank  hooks  are  used  to 
prevent  the  cork  body  from  twisting 
out  of  place.  These  hooks  are  available 


at  stores  selling  fly  tying  materials. 
Other  hooks,  however,  can  be  devised 
for  these  flies  simply  by  placing  a 
droplet  of  solder  on  the  shank.  This 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  sharp 
bend  placed  mechanically  in  the  hook. 
Whether  the  eye  of  the  hook  is  straight, 
turned  up  or  down  is  entirely  a per- 
sonal matter.  Some  tiers  prefer  the 
turned  up  eyes  for  these,  theoretically, 
help  lift  the  lure  from  the  water  while 
casting,  thus  placing  less  strain  on  the 
rod. 

Use  a jig  or  hack-saw  blade  to  cut 
a slot  into  the  cork  for  the  hook.  Cut 
this  longitudinally  about  one  third  of 
the  way  through  the  cork.  If  cut  too 
deeply  the  cork  will  enclose  part  of  the 
bend  or  bite  of  the  hook.  This  will 
hamper  setting  the  hook  in  the  mouth 
of  a bass.  Keep  the  cork  as  far  above 
the  point  of  hook  as  practical. 

Since  glue  will  not  adhere  to  steel, 
wrap  thread  around  the  hook,  insert 
the  hook  into  the  cork,  apply  a liberal 
amount  of  cement  and  wrap  thread 
tightly  around  the  cork  to  close  the 
gap  over  the  hook.  While  the  glue  is 
drying,  start  working  on  a second  fly. 

Whether  the  blunt  or  the  pointed  end 
of  the  cork  is  placed  in  the  forward 
position  depends  largely  on  the  type 
of  lure  being  constructed.  Placing  the 
concaved  or  blunt  end  forward  will 
cause  the  lure  to  “pop”  when  retrieved 
sharply.  To  place  the  pointed  end  for- 
ward will  cause  the  lure  to  dart  across 
the  surface  when  retrieved.  It  is  then 
called  a feathered  minnow. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  colors  used 
when  painting  the  cork  body.  Some 
can  be  painted  white,  red  and  white, 
green  and  yellow,  all  brown  or  black. 
They  can  be  scaled  like  minnows, 
speckled  like  frogs,  or  spotted  like  a 
beetle. 

To  add  further  to  the  variation,  a 
cork  body  can  be  dressed  in  numerous 
ways  with  feathers  and  fur.  Holes  can 
be  drilled  in  each  side  of  the  cork  for 
inserting  and  gluing  bunches  of  hair 
to  represent  legs.  Duck  breast  feathers 
can  be  tied  on  top  of  the  cork  to  give 
the  impression  of  a beetle  with  folded 
wings.  A third  method  is  tying  hackle 
feathers  to  the  hook  in  the  rear  of  the 
body,  allowing  some  to  remain  ex- 
tended while  others  are  wrapped 
around  the  hook  and  tied  in  place  with 
the  thread. 

The  first  fly  made  may  not  have  that 
sleek  professional  look,  but  this  will 
come  with  practice.  It  may  take  as 
much  as  a half  hour  to  complete  the 
first  popper  fly,  but  the  time  will  prob- 
ably be  cut  in  half  for  the  second. 
Then  after  it  should  require  less  than 


five  minutes  to  complete  a fly.  You 
can  probably  fill  a standard  fly  box  in 
one  evening  when  you  really  get  into 
production. 

The  popper  fly  is,  of  course,  used 
with  a fly  rod.  As  in  fly  fishing  for 
trout,  casting  these  lures  requires  a 
fly  rod  and  a suitable  line.  The  line 
must  be  heavy  enough  to  bend  the 
rod  while  casting.  Flies  are  entirely 
too  light  to  be  cast  so  the  line  is 
worked  out  and  the  fly  merely  goes 
along  for  the  ride.  Work  out  about 
twenty  feet  of  line,  then  lift  the  rod 
sharply  upward  to  the  12-o’clock  posi- 
tion. Pause  a moment  until  the  line 
stretches  out  in  the  rear,  then  snap  it 
forward  to  the  four-o’clock  position 
and  the  lure  will  go  sailing  across 
stream. 

Dress  the  line  with  some  preparation 
so  that  it  will  float.  A line  that  sinks  is 
not  only  difficult  to  lift  from  the  water, 
but  it  will  also  sink  the  fly  and  make 
it  extremely  difficult  to  set  the  hook 
in  a bass  that  has  come  to  the  surface 
for  the  lure.  For  the  rod,  use  a medium 
action  trout  rod.  Many  prefer  a heavy 
rod  with  plenty  of  power  and  back- 
bone, but  for  my  arm  this  is  too  tir- 
ing. You  will  catch  plenty  of  bass 
using  a lighter  rod  and  casting  a 
shorter  line. 

Now  that  you’ve  been  briefed  on  the 
essentials,  let’s  go  pop  a cork. 
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m he  temperamental  youghiogheny 


IN  AND  OUT  RIVER  is  the  Youghiogheny  wind- 
ing thru  three  states.  This  sign,  at  Weber's 
Crossing  is  on  Route  219,  identifies  the  Mary- 
land branch.  To  the  southwest  the  other  fork 
winds  its  way  out  of  West  Virginia. 


THE  NARROWS  is  visible  here  looking  down 
river  above  Broad  Ford.  If  you  cannot  pro- 
nounce “Youghiogheny”  simply  grunt  “Yough”. 


PROBABLY  very  few  of  the  many  individuals 
who  daily  witness  the  Youghiogheny’s  quiet  flow 
into  the  Monongahela’s  more  celebrated  waters  ever 
pause  to  wonder  where  the  Youghiogheny  has  its 
beginning;  where  it  ranks  in  regional  historical  sig- 
nificance; what  kind  of  countryside  it  mirrors 
throughout  its  headlong  northerly  course;  how  it 
came  to  bear  the  name  “Youghiogheny,”  etc.  Yet  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  river,  and  the  land  through 
which  it  finds  a sinuous  passage  are  not  worthy  of 
classified  entry-identity  with  our  more  widely  ac- 
claimed watercourses. 

Far  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line  the  Youghiogheny  manages  a small  beginning  in 
two  crooked-as-a-dog’s-hind-leg  forks — one  in  Mary- 
land; the  other  in  West  Virginia’s  Preston  County. 
The  Maryland  headwaters  branch  squirms  well  be- 
yond Oakland,  countyseat  of  Garrett  County,  run- 
ning almost  with  stagnant  quietness  in  glade-lands 
peppered  with  cattails  and  rank  swamp  grasses.  An 
upstream  trek  from  Weber’s  Crossing  (on  Route  219 
two  miles  east  of  Oakland)  would  immediately  bring 
you  to  a point  where  a lithe  school  boy  could  easify 
leap  across  the  stream’s  normal  width.  Follow  the 
writhing,  shrinking  stream  a few  more  miles  and 
pause  to  carefully  study  the  earth’s  features  ahead. 
It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  you’re  almost  within 
the  frowning  shadows  of  Backbone  Mountain.  From 
beneath  this  great  upthrust  hogback  of  earth  and 
stone  and  windwhipped  forestland  trickle  the  icy- cold 
springs  which  form  one  arm  of  the  infant  Yough. 

Out  of  the  rugged  fastness  of  Preston  County  the 
other  fork  tumbles  from  West  Virginia’s  famed  hills, 
crosses  U.  S.  Route  50,  and  finds  its  way  into  Mary- 
land near  Crellin,  a mining  town  which  a score  and 
a half  years  ago  was  credited  with  being  the  seat  of 
an  acid  poison  which  killed  enough  fish,  as  one  angler 
put  it,  “to  build  a fort  if  all  the  big  ones  would  be 
stacked  up  like  hewn  timbers  . . Some  people 
believed  the  poison  came  from  mines  in  the  region 
of  Corinth,  W.  Va.  Others  were  certain  the  evil  killer 
was  released  by  canneries  putting  up  peas  and  com, 
with  cannery  refuse  going  into  the  river.  At  any  rate 
the  deviltry  was  done,  and  in  the  end  the  mines  had 
to  shoulder  the  blame;  perhaps  it  was  a combination 
of  poisons  which,  together,  became  chemically  much 
more  lethal. 

A short  distance  downstream  from  Oakland  (4 
miles  separate  Crellin  from  Oakland)  the  two 
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branches  unite  and  the  Youghiogheny  is  formed.  An  odd  side- 
light too  amusing  to  omit  is  the  parenthetical  fact  that  officially 
the  State  Roads  Department  of  both  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  bridge  approach  signs  which  read  “Little  Youghiogheny 
River.”  However,  the  West  Virginia  branch  is  known  as  the 
“Big  Yough”  to  everybody  in  the  area  through  which  it  flows. 
Only  the  Maryland  headwaters  branch  is  known  as  the  “Little 
Yough”  among  regional  native  folk. 

The  length  of  the  Youghiogheny  is  more  than  six  score  miles. 
It  empties  into  the  Monongahela  at  McKeesport  at  an  elevation 
of  less  than  700  feet  above  sea  level;  yet  its  headwaters  take 
shape  in  the  foothills  of  a mountain  range  having  an  altitude  of 
3,320  feet!  This,  of  course,  is  the  aforementioned  majestic  Back- 
bone Mountain,  which  flings  itself  astride  the  Maryland-West 
Virginia  border  like  a craggy  rider  straddling  a steed.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Yough  flows  with  exciting  swiftness  at  many 
points,  and  has  several  exquisitely  scenic  waterfalls! 

Thick  laurel,  catkin- clustered  alders,  and  hardy  willows  line  a 
great  deal  of  the  still-water-and-riffle  stretches  of  the  upper 
Yough.  Ugly  old  water  snakes,  as  big  as  they  come,  drape  them- 
selves on  convenient  shoreline  flora;  turtles  and  frogs  sun  them- 
selves on  partly  submerged  waterlogged  timbers;  and  at  night 
the  fastidious  muskrat,  the  stealthy  mink,  and  the  curious  raccoon 
stamp  their  network  of  tracks  in  the  soft  water’s-edge  muck  and 
sand.  On  a few  feeder  streams  there  are  beaver  colonies  which, 
in  at  least  one  instance,  were  reported  to  be  increasing  at  a 
remarkable  rate.  Mankind,  in  the  entire  headwaters  country, 
populates  the  area  sparsely.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a tract  of 
five  thousand  acres  to  contain  not  a single  dwelling,  save,  per- 
haps, a rustic  hunting  lodge.  For  this  is  the  land  of  the  buck 
and  the  doe  and  the  alert  wild  gobbler.  The  entire  population  of 
Garrett  County,  Maryland,  is  less  than  that  of  the  town  of 
Connellsville,  Pa.  (Population  14,000);  yet  Garrett  County  is  the 
largest  county  in  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Although  the  Youghiogheny  finds  a significant  position  in  tri- 
State  history  and  in  authentic  tales  of  frontier  adventure  and 
military  skirmishes,  the  resolute  stream  has  known  only  minor 
recognition  as  a practical  channel  for  navigation.  If  the  river  ever 
was  uncertainly  destined  to  see  a flourishing  day  of  water-borne 
traffic,  man  and  the  elements  stepped  in  to  oppose  with  de- 
termined and  long  lasting  sinews  of  resistance.  Specifically,  man 
cleverly  arranged  railway  opposition  to  any  and  all  plans  for 
extensive  utilization  of  the  river’s  cargo-carrying  capacities;  and 
floods  of  fierce  proportions  ripped  out  dams  intended  to  form  an 
early  system  of  slackwater  transportation. 

On  February  9,  1850,  I.  E.  Day,  Engineer,  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  West  Newton  and  Connellsville  Navigation 
Company  the  results  of  a river  survey  started  on  November  3, 
1849.  From  the  head  of  the  pool  of  Dam  No.  2 on  the  Yough 

(Please  turn  page) 


BURNED  AT  THE  STAKE  by  hostile  red- 
skins, Col.  William  Crawford  under 
Gen.  Washington's  command,  silently 
but  steadfastly  looks  out  over  the 
Tough’s  waters,  a region  rich  in 
history  of  America's  struggles  to 
build  a nation.  The  statue  is  at 
Connellsville. 
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SCENIC,  TREACHEROUS  OHIOPYLE 
FALLS  on  the  Youghiogheny  at 
Ohiopyle.  Rocks  are  slippery,  river 
is  up  to  100  feet  deep  in  spots. 
Victim  of  poor  watershed  practices 
years  ago,  the  river  floods  easily, 
destroys  life  and  property. 


MEASON  HOUSE,  home  of  Western  Pennsylvania’s  first 
big-time  ironmaster,  Isaac  Meason,  who  operated 
furnaces  on  the  Yough  in  early  1 800's.  His  20-room 
house,  built  in  1 802,  is  still  in  good  condition  and 
occupied. 


YOUGHIOGHENY  RESERVOIR  is  fine  picnic  area  offe 
boating,  fishing,  recreational  facilities.  The  dam  wi 
248,800  acre-feet  of  water  storage,  is  located 
Fayette  and  Somerset  counties. 
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Navigation,  at  the  borough  of  West  Newton,  the  sur- 
veying team  bucked  severe  weather  and  completed 
their  survey  on  November  22.  The  distance  from 
their  point  of  beginning  to  the  Connellsville  bridge 
was  recorded  as  25  and  %ths  miles,  with  a stream 
drop  of  a little  more  than  122  feet. 

Recommendations  were  made  for  nine  dams  and 
locks — six  of  14%  feet  lift  each;  one  of  14  feet  lift 
and  one  of  ten  feet  lift.  Total  cost  of  nine  locks  and 
nine  dams  was  estimated  at  $211,805.10,  representing 
a per  mile  cost  of  $8,347.00. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  volume  of  the 
Youghiogheny  was  estimated  to  be  more  than  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  for  normal-flow  periods.  The 
nine  dams  were  planned  to  handle  36  boats  a day. 
Rent  to  be  paid  by  the  vessels  of  commerce  was  set 
at  $760.00  per  annum. 

A great  deal  of  the  planned  work  was  carried  out, 
but  in  1865  disastrous  floods  seriously  damaged  the 
dams  and  from  that  time  on  they  were  permitted  to 
fall  into  a sorry  state  of  moldering  ruin.  Even  so, 
river  transportation  on  the  Yough  did  occur,  with  the 
mouth  of  Dunbar  Creek  above  Connellsville  usually 
being  considered  the  head  of  navigation. 

S.  M.  Berg,  in  a book  devoted  to  Fayette  County 
history  and  natural  resources,  says:  “Following  the 
Revolutionary  War  period,  Connellsville  was  one  of 
the  recognized  flat  boat  building  centers.  Much  later, 
from  the  Locomotive  Works  which  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  in  the  1880’s  locomotives  were  floated 
down  the  river  on  flat  boats  ...”  (presumably  at 
high-water  periods). 

Salt  works  were  located  five  miles  up-river  and 
produced  about  thirty  bushels  of  salt  per  day,  most  of 
which  also  was  boated  down  the  river  to  markets  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area.  From  1843  until  the  early  1860’s 
the  Cochran  Coal  Interests  of  Dawson,  Pa.,  manu- 
factured coke  and  sent  it  down  the  Youghiogheny  in 
flatboats  to  points  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacturing  business.  Perhaps  even  then  some 
shrewd  thinkers  knew  that  one  day  the  Connellsville- 
Uniontown  region  would  become  the  coke  center  of 
the  world. 

“From  1793  until  1827,”  Berg  writes,  “ferries  were 
in  operation  in  and  around  Connellsville.  A ferry  was 
operated  near  Layton  (between  Connellsville  and 
West  Newton)  for  many  years,  but  was  discontinued 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

“At  Somerfield,  Somerset  County,  a substantial 
stone  bridge  375  feet  long  was  built  across  the 
Youghiogheny.  It  was  completed  in  1818.  It  connected 
the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Somerset  on  U.  S.  Route 
40  . . . The  bridge  spanning  the  Yough  at  Ohiopyle, 
Pa.,  was  built  by  Fayette  County  in  1854  . . . The 
first  bridge  across  the  Yough  at  Connellsville  was  a 
wooden  structure,  finished  in  1800.  A toll  bridge  from 
the  day  it  was  put  into  use,  it  had  a short  life,  for 
it  was  carried  away  by  floods  in  1816.  The  second 
bridge,  also  a wooden  structure,  was  built  in  1818 
and  stood  intact  until  1827  when  the  span  on  the  west 


side  fell  as  a heavily  loaded  wagon  was  passing  over 
it.  It  was  rebuilt  at  once,  this  also  being  a toll  bridge. 
In  1831  a heavy  ice  gorge  carried  away  most  of  the 
structure,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1832.  In  1860  the 
entire  bridge  was  swept  away  by  floods  ...  A sus- 
pension bridge  was  built  in  1862,  but  was  replaced  by 
a 606-foot  five-span  steel  truss  bridge  in  1899  . . 

The  latter  bridge  is  still  in  use,  but  was  by-passed 
by  a $2,500,000  modern  multi-span  on  relocated  Route 
119,  formally  opened  in  November,  1953  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a colorful  ceremony  and  lengthy  parade  a 
bottle  of  champagne  was  dropped  on  its  massive 
4-lane  bosom  from  a low-flying  aircraft.  Other  Yough 
bridges  worthy  of  note:  the  steel  truss  bridge  at 

Dawson,  775  feet  long,  built  in  1883;  and  the  railway 
bridge  at  Broadford,  put  into  use  in  1882.  There’s 
quite  an  old  bridge  (highway)  at  West  Newton;  and 
at  Sang  Run,  Maryland,  a bridge  spanned  the  Yough 
long  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Heavy  traffic  has 
twice  required  replacement  since  1921.  Below  Oakland 
an  ancient  span  recently  was  replaced;  and  at 
Friendsville  a modern  span  now  serves  where  an  old- 
time  structure  once  creaked  under  unfair  loads. 

Today,  much  of  the  hillsides  overlooking  the  Yough 
have  been  stripped  of  timber,  but  at  one  time  some 
of  the  finest  white  pine  ever  rooted  in  American  soil 
clothed  the  country  of  the  upper  Youghiogheny — par- 
ticularly in  the  Piney  Run  region  and  the  Muddy 
Creek  flatlands.  It  is  all  gone  now  greedily  snaked 
out  by  wheezing  little  engines  on  a narrow-gauge 
railway  that  completed  its  destructive  mission  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Many  old  fields  now  go  down 
to  meet  the  water’s  edge.  Cleared  away  and  farmed 
at  one  time,  they’ve  been  abandoned  to  the  twining 
bittersweet,  the  wild  grapevine,  the  bristling  thorn 
and  wild  plum  and  sturdy  crabapple. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  river,  fish  are  scarce;  the 
death-knell  that  took  them  from  the  stream  many 
years  ago  has  never  completely  stopped  ringing: 
something  mysteriously  stubborn  has  kept  portions 
of  the  water  from  encouraging  a full  return  to  the 
finny  plentitude  of  bygone  decades.  Some  of  the  most 
popular  trout  streams  in  the  east  empty  into  the 
Yough — Salt  Rock  Creek;  Laurel  Hill  Creek;  Hoye's 
Run;  White  Rock  Creek,  and  others.  The  era  of  the 
modern  auto  has  made  these  streams  available  to 
uncounted  anglers.  Very  often,  trout  with  superb 
fighting  prowess  may  be  caught  where  a mountain 
stream  empties  into  the  Yough.  Actually,  there  are 
sections  of  the  river  where  carp  and  catfish  and  other 
finny  tribefolk  thrive,  while  minor  stretches  probably 
would  fail  to  yield  a mud-puppy  or  water  turtle.  This 
much,  however,  is  encouraging  and  reassuring:  the 
river  is  undergoing  a slow  transition  toward  a gen- 
erally improved  condition.  Bass  and  other  fish  do 
well  in  the  flood- control  dam  at  Confluence.  The  time 
certainly  is  near  at  hand  when  the  river  will  be  pure 
from  headwaters  labyrinths  to  its  juncture  with  the 
Monongahela. 

( Turn  to  page  24) 
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E arly  ameriean  sporting  magazines 


DURING  the  1700’s  the  lot  of  the  average  American 
was  one  of  hardship  and  privation.  Basically,  he 
was  a farmer  whose  struggle  for  an  existence  left 
little  time  for  anything  except  hard  work. 

At  that  time  the  country  was  overrun  with  deep 
dark  forests  and  swift  flowing  streams.  Here  and 
there,  sometimes  many  miles  apart,  smoke  could  be 
seen  curling  upwards  from  the  log  cabin  of  some 
intrepid  pioneer  who  had  the  temerity  to  start  a 
clearing  in  the  midst  of  this  savage  infested  region. 
The  country  teemed  with  fish  and  game  and  while  the 
capture  of  it  afforded  a certain  amount  of  pleasure, 
yet  the  primary  object  of  hunting  and  fishing  was 
food  rather  than  sport. 

But  around  the  close  of  the  century  a new  era  was 


beginning  to  develop.  The  frontier  was  being  pushed 
farther  to  the  west  and  new  settlers  came  pouring 
into  the  region.  In  a few  short  years  clearings  blos- 
somed into  prosperous  farms.  Pressure  of  work  was 
lightening;  the  dread  of  Indians  had  ceased;  and  more 
time  was  now  available  for  sports  and  the  better 
things  of  life. 

With  the  exception  of  The  Sportsmen’s  Companion 
nothing  of  importance  had  as  yet  been  written  on  the 
American  sporting  scene.  However,  in  1819  John  S. 
Skinner  of  Baltimore  published  The  American 
Farmer.  The  weekly  was  mainly  devoted  to  farming 
and  furnished  informative  material  on  how  to  select 
a good  farm  from  the  type  of  timber  standing  thereon; 
how  to  clear  the  ground  and  remove  the  stumps; 
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methods  on  brush  burning  utilizing  the  wood  ashes 
for  fertilizer;  care  of  fruit  trees  and  things  of  like 
nature.  In  1825  the  magazine  included  The  Sporting 
Olio  the  first  sporting  column  to  be  published  in  the 
country.  As  viewed  nowadays  the  sporting  column  left 
much  to  be  desired  but  so  favorably  received  that  it 
tempted  Skinner  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  publish  a 
new  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject. 

In  September  1829  the  first  monthly  number  of  the 
American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine  made 
its  appearance.  In  the  introduction  Skinner  made 
known  its  objectives: 

. But  though  an  account  of  the  performances 
of  the  American  Turf  and  the  pedigrees  of  thor- 
oughbred horses  will  constitute  the  basis  of  the 


work,  it  is  designed  also  as  a magazine  of  in- 
formation on  Veterinary  subjects  generally;  and 
of  various  rural  sports  as  Racing,  Trotting 
Matches,  Shooting,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc.,  together 
with  original  sketches  of  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  American  game  of  all  kinds;  and  hence 
the  title,  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting 
Magazine  ...” 

The  magazine  today  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  any 
sporting  library.  Complete  rims  (15  volumes  1829- 
1844)  are  seldom  encountered  and  bring  fancy  prices 
when  they  appear  at  auction.  The  set  at  the  Alfred  B. 
Maclay  sale  (Parke-Bernet  Galleries  1945)  brought 
$1,150  but  considerably  higher  prices  have  been  re- 
corded. And  well  it  should,  for  this  is  the  first  sport- 


(Tum  to  page  25) 
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champ  of  the  heavyweights 


RIGHT  in  your  own  backyard  there’s  a rowdy 
roughneck  fish  which  can  tear  up  your  tackle 
and  leave  you  muttering  to  yourself.  Chances  are, 
you’ve  completely  overlooked  this  walloping  whopper. 
Most  fishermen  do — for  the  common  carp  is  more 
cussed  than  caught. 

As  far  as  carp  are  concerned,  that’s  fine.  They  loll 
contentedly;  they  multiply  by  the  millions,  crowding 
our  lakes  and  streams  with  an  astonishing  and  often- 
times obnoxious  abundance.  But  some  day  soon  the 
tide  will  turn,  and  fishermen  will  take  up  tackle  and 
go  stalking  these  “river  hogs”  . . . for  here  is  a 
“sport”  fish  which  pulls  no  punches  from  start  to 
finish  in  a fight. 

Here  and  there,  fishermen  are  beginning  to  wise  up 
to  what  carp  can  do.  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  a fisher- 
man tied  up  traffic  for  two  hours  one  day  while  a 
thousand  spectators  watched  him  work  his  way  to 
victory  over  a twenty-two  pounder  hooked  below  a 
bridge  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  there’s  a carp-fishing  clan  that  concentrates  on 
fishing  the  fast  waters  flowing  from  a flood-water 
sluice.  With  thirty  feet  of  line  dropped  straight  down 
into  racing  water,  a fisherman  cuts  out  a big  chore 
for  himself  when  he  tangles  with  a fifteen-pound  carp 
capable  of  running  the  heavy  current  at  will.  He  has 
an  afternoon  of  tussle  ahead  of  him,  and  if  he  likes 
to  eat  carp,  he  has  food  enough  to  last  for  weeks. 

Closed  seasons  for  carp  fishing  are  practically  un- 
heard of,  and  most  states  allow  taking  carp  by  any 
method  which  will  do  no  harm  to  their  more-favored 
and  less  prolific  game  species.  What  more  could  a fish 
offer  than  the  wit  and  brute  strength  served  up  by 
these  boisterous  buglemouths?  Yet  to  most  fishermen 
they’re  a plague! 

If  plague  they  are,  we  plagued  ourselves.  They  were 
imported  to  this  country  mainly  because  carp  were 
highly  favored  as  a food  fish  in  Europe  and  still  are. 

Years  ago  carp  lived  only  in  Asia.  There  they 
graced  the  private  fish  ponds  of  the  emperors  to  be 
harvested  for  the  most  festive  occasions.  Then  Euro- 
peans transported  them  to  their  continent  where  they 
became  choice  fare  on  royal  menus.  In  England,  Izaak 
Walton,  the  sport  fisherman’s  patron,  picked  carp  as 
one  of  his  favorite  fish.  “The  carp  is  the  queen  of 
rivers:  a stately,  good  and  very  subtle  fish,”  he  wrote 
in  his  now  classic  Compleat  Angler.  “And  my  first 
direction  is,”  he  continued,  “that  if  you  fish  for  carp, 
you  must  put  on  a very  large  measure  of  patience.” 


Carp  fishing  today  is  still  a top-ranking  sport  in 
England  and  Europe  . . . still  demands  the  same 
“large  measure  of  patience.”  It’s  not  scarcity  which 
occasions  the  need  for  patience;  it’s  the  caution  and 
cunning  of  the  carp — the  most  difficult  of  all  fresh- 
water fish  to  catch,  according  to  the  British. 

Carp  fishermen  in  England  and  Europe  go  at  their 
sport  with  craftman’s  care  and  preparation.  In  fact, 
they  make  many  of  our  best  trout  fishermen  appear 
to  be  superb  blunderheads.  They  take  careful  account 
of  the  weather  before  going  out.  They  never  touch 
the  bait  with  their  bare  hands,  often  scenting  them 
with  an  aromatic  such  as  anise  to  kill  carp-scaring 
human  odor.  They  wear  rubber-soled  shoes  and  may 
also  wear  heavy  stockings  over  these,  and  they  cover 
their  faces — for  they  are  certain  a carp  spooks  quickly 
at  the  sight  of  a white  face — with  bee  veils  or  daub 
them  with  mud.  When  they  sight  a school  of  carp, 
they  creep  along  the  bank  on  all  fours,  stalking  the 
fish  until  they  begin  to  feed. 

Carp  weighing  more  than  ten  pounds  are  classed 
as  “big”  in  England,  and  when  a fisherman  chances 
upon  that  once-in-a-lifetime  catch  weighing  twenty 
pounds  or  more,  he  promptly  hies  himself  to  a taxi- 
dermist to  get  his  prize  mounted  for  display  over  his 
fireplace  or  in  his  den  or  office.  One  Britisher  said  of 
the  man  who  had  caught  the  biggest  carp  ever  landed 
in  England,  “He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  in  heaven 
and  in  hell  and  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from 
life.” 

Here  in  this  country  carp  are  much  like  the  rabbits 
introduced  to  Australia.  With  few  natural  enemies 
and  little  commercial  market  value  or  appeal  to  sport 
fishermen,  carp  soon  spread  unhindered  throughout 
our  natural  waters.  Many  fishermen  are  convinced,  in 
fact,  that  carp  are  entirely  undesirable  intruders — 
that  they  have  pushed  and  evicted  our  game  fish  from 
their  living  quarters.  But  biologists,  who  have  studied 
the  matter  carefully,  are  less  accusing.  Carp,  they 
say,  inhabit  waters  often  undesirable  as  habitats  for 
many  of  our  game  fish.  Carp  can  prosper,  in  spite  of 
mud  and  pollution — in  the  “open  sewer”  streams  and 
“cesspool”  lakes  which  we  have  so  ruthlessly  provided. 

Anxious  farmers  have  scoured  brush  from  their 
lands,  cleaned  out  fence  corners,  planted  soil-wrecking 
crops  year  after  year — all  to  squeeze  more  and  more 
income  from  every  tillable  square  foot  of  land.  And 
with  each  rain  some  of  the  farmers’  topsoil  has  washed 
away.  It  has  built  up  on  the  bottoms  of  streams  and 
( Turn  to  page  27) 
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— Photos  by  Geo.  H.  Gordon.  Chief  Photographer, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


MIRROR  CARP  has  scales  in  scattered 
patches  on  its  body.  Carp  have  been 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  since  1879 
when  a number  were  brought  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  the  state  fish 
hatchery  at  Donegal  Springs  near 
Marietta,  Pa. 


I,  fully  scaled,  most  commonly 
mt  by  Pennsylvania  fishermen.  In 
i Rudolph  Hessel  brought  345  carp 

i Germany  for  the  United  States 
(Commission.  First  carp  in  Pennsyl- 

ii  were  stocked  largely  in  farm 
is,  from  where  they  spread  into  all 

parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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^/arp  cooking 


By  J.  ALMUS  RUSSELL 


MOST  people  have  a decided  dis- 
taste for  carp  thru  proxy.  Though 
they  have  never  swished  a bit  of  prop- 
erly cooked  carp  around  their  palates, 
what  they  hear  and  what  they  read 
amount  to  heresy  only.  Gourmets  with 
a yen  for  birds  nest  soup  are  consid- 
ered idiosyncrats.  Merely  the  mention 
of  snails,  rattlesnake  steak  or  hog- 
brains  is  sufficient  to  overturn  the  best 
stomachs  of  those  totally  addicted  to 
roast  beef  and  mashed  potatoes. 

Many  adults,  much  like  children, 
must  be  queried  . . . “how  do  you 
know  you  don’t  like  it  until  you’ve 
tasted?”  Now,  before  you  put  carp 
cookery  in  the  category  of  lark’s 
tongues  or  unicorn  hoofs,  go  out,  catch 
yourself  a carp  and  try  cooking  it  the 
right  way.  Only  then  can  you  give  out 
with  a rumor  one  way  or  the  other. 

Those  who  think  they  would  object 
to  the  flavor  of  cooked  carp  should 
first  soak  the  scaled,  dressed,  washed 
fish  in  strong  salt  water  over  night; 
then  freshen  the  fish  by  putting  it  in 
cold  water  and  bringing  the  water  to  a 
boil  before  removing  it  from  the  kettle. 
Now  get  to  the  recipes  listed  herein, 
pick  out  one  that  fits  your  kitchen 
utensils  and  spice  or  herb  shelf,  then 
proceed. 


BOILED  CARP 
(Modern  Recipe) 
Temperature — boiling  for 
Time — 10-15  minutes 
2 pounds  carp 
4 cups  boiling  water 

1 tablespoon  vinegar 

2 teaspoons  salt 

Cut  the  dressed  fish  in  large  pieces, 
lay  pieces  on  a plate,  tie  all  in  cheese- 
cloth, and  cover  with  boiling  water  to 
which  the  vinegar  and  salt  have  been 
added.  Boil  until  the  flesh  leaves  the 
bones.  Remove  to  a hot  serving  plate 
and  garnish  with  chopped  chives. 

BOILED  CARP 
(Century-old  Recipe) 

Scale  and  clean  a brace  of  carp,  re- 
serving the  liver  and  the  roe;  take  half 
a pint  of  vinegar,  or  a quart  of  sharp 
cider,  add  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
the  fish,  a piece  of  horseradish,  an 
onion  cut  into  slices,  a little  salt,  and 
a faggot  of  sweet  herbs;  boil  the  fish 
in  this  liquor,  and  make  a sauce  as 
follows:  Strain  some  of  the  liquor  the 
fish  has  been  boiled  in,  and  put  to  it 
the  liver  minced,  a pint  of  Port  Wine, 
two  anchovies,  two  or  three  heads  of 
shallots  chopped,  some  salt  and  black 
pepper,  a little  Cayenne,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  Soy;  boil  and  strain  it,  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  pour  it  over  the 
carp  hot;  garnish  with  the  roe  fried, 
cut  lemon,  and  parsley. 

POACHED  CARP  WITH  CURRY 
CREAM  SAUCE 
Temperature — simmer  for 
Time — 10-12  minutes 
Carp  fillets 
Boiling  water 
Salt 

Lemon  juice 
White  wine 

Place  carp  fillets  in  a shallow  kettle, 
half  cover  with  boiling  water,  season 
with  salt  and  lemon  juice,  and  add  a 
dash  of  white  wine.  Cover  kettle  and 


simmer  contents  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fish.  Place  the  un- 
broken fillets  on  a hot  platter  and  pour 
over  them — 

CURRY  CREAM  SAUCE 

2 tablespoons  butter 

1 tablespoon  minced  onion 

1 tablespoon  flour 
IVz  teaspoons  curry  powder 

1 cup  milk 

Melt  the  butter.  Add  the  minced 
onion  and  cook  until  tender.  Stir  in  the 
flour  mixed  with  the  curry  powder. 
Into  this  mixture  pour  the  hot  milk, 
cooking  and  stirring  until  the  boiling 
point  is  reached.  Strain  before  serving. 

CARP  SOUP 

3 pounds  carp,  cut  in  chunks 

2 quarts  cold  water 

2 medium-sized  onions,  chopped 

1 celery  stalk,  chopped 
Salt 
Pepper 

1 tablespoon  minced  parsley 

1 cup  milk 

2 tablespoons  diced  salt  pork 

Fry  the  onion  and  celery  with  the 
salt  pork.  Combine  with  the  other  in- 
gredients and  seasonings.  Simmer  until 
the  fish  is  ready  to  fall  to  pieces. 

STEAMED  CARP  WITH  WINE 
BROWN  SAUCE 
Clean,  scale,  and  bone  carp. 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
paprika. 

Wrap  fish  in  cheesecloth  and  steam 
until  flesh  is  tender. 

Remove  from  cheesecloth  and  place 
on  hot  platter. 

Serve  with — 

Wine  Brown  Sauce 
1 cup  hot  brown  sauce  (made  with 

fish  stock) 

1 cup  red  wine 
1 tablespoon  minced  onion 
1 small  bunch  savory  herbs 
Saute  the  onion  and  herbs  in  butter. 
Then  remove  the  onions  and  the 
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herbs,  adding  the  butter  to  the  brown 
sauce.  Heat  mixture  thoroughly  and 
serve  hot  over  the  fish. 

CARP  CHOWDER 
Temperature — slow  boil  for 

Time— 40  minutes 
2 pounds  carp 
1/3  pound  salt  pork 
6 medium-sized  potatoes 

1 medium-sized  can  tomatoes 

2 medium-sized  onions,  sliced 
1 large  sweet  pepper,  minced 

salt,  pepper,  paprika 
Scale,  skin,  and  clean  the  fish.  Cut 
in  two-inch  pieces.  Cut  pork  in  half- 
inch slices.  Sprinkle  a little  pork  in 
bottom  of  an  iron  kettle.  Cover  with 
a layer  of  fish,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
part  of  ihe  onions  and  pepper.  Season. 
Repeat  the  procedure  until  all  of  the 
ingredients  are  used.  Cover  with  cold 
water  and  boil  slowly  as  directed. 

BROILED  CARP 

Cut  the  prepared  fish  into  thick 
slices. 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Cook  on  well-greased  broiler  from 
10  to  20  minutes,  turning  slices  to 
cook  both  sides  evenly.  Remove  fish 
to  hot  platter,  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley,  and  season  with  lemon  juice. 

STEWED  CARP 
( Century-old  Recipe ) 

Scale  and  clean  a brace  of  carp,  re- 
serving the  liver  and  the  roe;  pour 
over  the  fish  in  a deep  pan  a pint  of 
vinegar,  which  may  be  elder  vinegar, 
if  the  flavor  is  preferred,  with  a little 
mace,  three  cloves,  some  salt  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  two  onions  sliced,  a 


faggot  of  prasley,  basil,  thyme,  and 
majoram;  let  them  soak  an  hour,  then 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  the  vine- 
gar, and  other  things,  the  liver 
chopped,  a pint  of  Madeira,  and  three 
pints  of  veal  stock;  stew  them  an  hour 
or  two  according  to  their  size;  take 
out  the  fish  and  put  them  over  a pan 
of  hot  water  to  keep  warm  while  the 
following  sauce  is  made: 

Strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  beaten,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  a large  spoonful  of  flour,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  stir  it 
constantly,  and  just  before  putting  it 
over  the  carp,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
a lemon.  Boil  or  fry  the  roe. 

FRIED  CARP 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish.  Split  it  up 
the  back,  flattening  the  backbone. 
Sprinkle  the  fish  on  both  sides  with 
flour.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Fry 
in  a hot  frying  pan  to  a rich  color,  and 
serve  with  lemon  juice. 

SCALLOPED  CARP  WITH  WHITE 
SAUCE 

Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 30  minutes 
2 cups  cooked  flaked  carp 
2 hardboiled  eggs 
2 cups  white  sauce 
1 teaspoon  salt 
% teaspoon  pepper 
1 cup  buttered  breadcrumbs 
Chop  eggs  and  add  to  the  white 
sauce. 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  sauce 
and  flaked  fish  in  a greased  baking 
dish.  Cover  with  buttered  breadcrumbs 
and  bake  as  directed. 


White  Sauce 

4 tablespoons  butter 

4 tablespoons  flour 

1 teaspoon  salt 

2 cups  milk 

Melt  fat  in  top  of  double  boiler. 

Add  flour  and  salt,  stirring  until 
well  blended. 

Add  preheated  milk  slowly,  stirring 
constantly  until  a smooth  paste  is 
formed. 

SAVORY  FISH  HASH 

6 small  link  sausages 

3 cups  diced  cooked  potatoes 

1 coarse  chopped  apple 

% teaspoon  salt 

Ys  teaspoon  pepper 

2 cups  flaked  cooked  carp 

Juice  of  % lemon 

1 boiled  beet 

1 tablespoon  minced  watercress 

Fry  sausages  and  drain.  Pour  off  half 
of  the  fat.  Mix  the  potato  and  apple 
in  a frying  pan,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  stir  until  thoroughly 
heated.  Then  add  the  fish  and  cook 
slowly  until  browned,  adding  more  fat 
if  necessary.  Place  on  a hot  platter, 
sprinkle  with  lemon  juice,  and  garnish 
with  the  sausages,  sliced  beet,  and 
watercress. 

PANFRIED  CARP 

2 small  firm  carp  with  heads  and 
tails  left  on.  Sprinkle  the  scaled, 
cleaned  fish  with  salt  and  pepper.  Roll 
fish  in  cornmeal  until  lightly  covered. 
Fry  in  hot  frying  pan  in  hissing  hot 
fat.  Brown  well  on  both  sides  and 
serve  hot. 

( Turn  to  page  32) 
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M icks — mi  welcome  liiteli-hikers 


TRANSFUSION  TACTICS  usually  commence  on 
neck  at  base  of  hairline,  where,  if  not 
promptly  discovered,  tick  gets  free  blood 
donation.  Dreaded  Rocky  Mountain  fever  is 
transmitted  to  humans  by  the  spotted-fever 
tick,  rare  in  this  area. 


BLOW-UP  of  tick  in  “flattened”  stage  ready 
to  take  on  any  host  available  as  a blood 
donor.  Body  is  now  about  3/ 16-inches  in 
diameter,  tick  has  eight  legs. 


GORGED  FEMALE,  in  comparison  to  “flattened” 
stage,  is  now  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  many  times  larger  in 
bulk.  She  will  lay  as  many  as  3,000  eggs. 
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HERNDON  SCHNEIDER 

(Photos  by  tho  author) 


By  G. 


TICKS  are  creepy  little  characters 
we  often  find  on  us  after  being 
outdoors.  We  pick  or  flick  him  off  with 
an  unpleasant  feeling.  There’s  a reason 
for  this  feeling  of  revulsion  when  you 
know  he’s  there  to  make  a meal  off 
your  blood,  not  fussy  about  what  type 
it  may  be.  Chances  are  you’re  not  the 
victim  he’d  rather  have,  but  if  left  un- 
disturbed or  unnoticed  until  a suitable 
spot  on  your  hide  is  found,  he’ll  settle 
for  a transfusion  from  you  instead  of 
from  your  dog  or  another  animal  he 
prefers. 

The  little  fellow  we  call  the  “wood- 
tick”  can  really  be  one  of  several  ticks 
which  infest  Pennsylvania.  Most  likely, 
the  ones  making  contact  with  you 


would  be  the  Eastern  dog-tick,  or  pos- 
sibly the  brown  dog-tick,  a rather  re- 
cent importation  from  the  southern 
states.  The  spotted-fever  tick,  known 
carrier  of  spotted  fever,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  fever,  is  not  native  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  within  re- 
cent years,  several  cases  of  this  serious 
malady  have  occurred  in  the  east.  Our 
Eastern  dog-tick  can  also  be  a carrier 
of  this  sometimes  fatal  disease,  which 
can  be  transmitted  from  animal  to 
man,  and  from  mother  tick  to  eggs 
and  future  off-spring. 

As  the  average  individual  sees  them, 
they’re  either  the  little  flat  leathery 
tick  you  pick  up  during  excursions 
astream  or  afield;  or  the  swollen, 


gorged  tick  you  find  on  your  dog  in  a 
spot  not  too  easily  scratched.  From  a 
scratching  angle  anyone  who  knows 
the  tick  fairly  well  finds  they’re  made 
of  pretty  tough  material.  To  merely 
step  on  one  in  the  stage  they’re  picked 
up  in  the  field  is  not  enough  to  put 
him  out  of  business  or  even  discourage 
his  appetite. 

Ticks  are  not  insects  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  since  all  insects 
have  six  legs  in  their  adult  stage.  If 
you  will  take  closer  look  at  the  tick 
you  picked  up  you’ll  notice  there  are 
eight  legs  present.  This  count  puts  the 
tick  in  the  same  class  with  other 
Arachnids  such  as  all  our  spiders  and 
their  near-relatives,  the  scorpions, 
crawfish,  crabs,  and  lobsters.  However, 
in  the  young,  or  “nymph”  stage,  most 
ticks  we  meet  spend  a portion  of  their 
life  as  a six-legged  baby. 

To  study  the  life  history  of  our 
better-known  ticks  in  this  region,  we 
should  begin  with  a fully  gorged 
female  ready  to  leave  her  host,  per- 
haps a dog  allowed  to  run  afield  oc- 
casionally, or  a warm-blooded  animal 
the  size  of  a rabbit  or  larger.  After 
feeding  the  gorged  adult  will  drop  off 
its  host  and  continue  about  the  busi- 
ness of  digesting  its  meal  for  possibly 
one  to  three  or  more  weeks,  after 
which  time  egg-laying  will  begin.  The 
adult  tick  probably  seeks  some  place 
of  concealment  for  protection  of  the 
eggs,  near  the  drop-off  point,  since 
they  are  rather  sluggish  when  fully 
distended. 

The  eggs,  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand, are  laid  in  a mass  and  when 
egg-laying  is  completed  the  eggs  con- 
stitute a bulk  approaching  the  size  of 
the  female  when  leaving  her  host. 
When  hatching,  the  little  creatures  that 
emerge  are  not  the  eight-legged  ticks 
we  recognize  as  adults,  but  are  known 
as  “seed-ticks,”  and  have  but  six  legs. 
Very  tiny,  these  little  fellows  scatter 

( Turn  to  page  29) 


EGG  LAYING,  over  a ten-day  to  two  week  period  is 
done  by  gorged  female.  These  eggs  hatched  within 
three  weeks  of  deposit. 
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ickerel  pack  power  oil  light  tackle 


LABEL  him  grass  pickerel,  green  pike,  banded 
pickerel,  chain  pickeral,  jack  or  just  plain 
pickerel,  but  tangle  with  him  once  on  light  tackle  and 
you’ll  call  him  one  of  the  scrappiest  fish  that  swims. 
Someone  has  said  that  all  things  are  relative  and  so 
it  goes  with  Mr.  Pick.  He’s  a junior  lightweight  in 
comparison  with  his  big  brothers,  the  pike  and  musky, 
but  when  you  reduce  your  tackle  to  his  size,  he  packs 
a real  wallop.  Seldom  running  to  more  than  seven 
or  eight  pounds  of  fightin’  flesh,  he’ll  give  you  many 
times  what  you  asked  for. 

As  the  poor  man’s  musky,  he’s  everything  his  older 
brothers  are,  only  in  miniature.  He’s  the  scoundrel 
of  his  territory,  a gangster  among  fishes  and  like  the 
pike  and  musky,  a devil  who’ll  kill  just  for  the  fun 
of  it.  Savage,  unpredictable  and  stubborn!  Many  are 
the  times  I’ve  fished  over  water  I have  known  to 
contain  big  pickerel  and  thrown  everything  in  the 
book  without  results.  He’s  a real  killer  to  the  ego 
when  he  clams  up  in  his  smug  little  way  and  you 
spend  hours  of  fruitless  casting  without  so  much  as 
a strike  for  your  efforts.  One  thing  is  certain  how- 
ever, Mr.  Pickerel  serves  as  a dress  rehearsal  for 
the  time  when  you’ll  tackle  the  pike  and  the  musky. 
Yes,  he’ll  offer  a series  of  experiences  that  are  bound 
to  stand  you  in  good  stead  when  that  great  day 
comes. 

He’s  as  common  as  fleas  on  a dog.  There  are  few 


ponds  and  lakes  in  the  forty-eight  states  where  you 
won’t  find  him  a popular,  solid  citizen  of  the  weed 
beds.  Like  the  rabbit,  he  seems  to  thrive  next  door 
to  civilization,  openly  defying  fishing  pressure,  seldom 
putting  a call  in  for  re-inforcement  from  the  hatchery 
and  outlasting  largemouth  bass  in  semi-polluted 
waters  or  areas  in  a lake  unsuitable  for  other  game  [ 
fish. 

He’s  as  pretty  as  he  is  ferocious,  his  tonal  effects 
varying  widely,  depending  largely  on  the  general 
water  depth  and  conditions.  Sometimes  he  is  dressed 
a very  mild  pastel  green  with  darker  brownish- 
olive  chain  markings.  Other  times  he’s  garbed  mostly 
in  bronze-brown  with  distinct  black  chain  links.  The 
most  common  coloration,  however,  is  dark  to  olive 
green  on  the  back  and  sides,  with  jet  black  chains 
blending  into  a pale  yellow  and  dissolving  into  a 
mother-of-pearl  white.  Both  upper  and  lower  gill 
plates  and  gill  covers  are  scaled,  making  him  readily 
distinguishable  from  the  pike  and  musky,  neither  of 
which  have  scales  on  their  gill  covers. 

If  fly  fishing  is  your  choice,  lure  him  with  a flashy 
colored  bucktail  or  streamer.  Red  and  white,  orange 
and  black,  black  and  white  streamers  sometimes  trail- 
ing a pork  rind  take  him  readily.  If  you  are  fishing 
during  hot  summer  days  there  is  one  rule  to  re- 
member . . . put  them  down  deep.  When  you  are 
sure  the  fly  is  deep  enough  begin  a very  slow  re- 


By  RAY  OVINGTON 


trieve  so  the  hooks  will  brush  by  the  weed  stems, 
then  start  twitching  in  short  jerks. 

Weedless  hooks  and  lures  are  a must  and  one  of 
the  best  is  the  lead  and  bucktail  jig-type  fly  de- 
veloped recently  in  Florida  to  imitate  the  small  crabs 
the  bonefish  feed  on.  My  first  experience  with  the 
lure  was  while  bonefishing  with  Don  McCarthy  at 
Walker  Cay,  Bahamas,  and  I had  such  overwhelming 
success  with  it  there,  I decided  to  try  it  back  home 
as  a crawfish  imitation  for  pickerel  and  bass. 

Just  the  other  night  it  came  through  with  flying 
colors.  Bob  and  I had  been  out  for  the  better  part  of 
an  hour  and  neither  of  us  had  had  a strike  save  a 
few  surface  sucking  nibbles  from  giant  sunfish.  I 
handed  Bob  one  of  the  bonefish  lures  and  snapped 
another  on  my  own  spinning  line. 

“This  thing  sure  works  well,  gets  down  deep  with- 
out fouling  up,”  was  his  first  comment. 

“Work  it  a little  slower,  Bob,”  I suggested.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  getting  it  caught  just  keep  it  bouncing 
on  the  bottom  and  see  what  happens.” 

A couple  of  casts  later  his  reel  drag  let  go  in 
three  short  jagged  pulls. 

“Something’s  got  it  and  it’s  no  snag!”  he  yelled. 

It  was  a small  fifteen  inch  pickerel  and  he  had 
taken  the  lure  well  down  in  his  troat.  We  immediately 
opened  him  up  to  see  what  he  had  been  eating  and 
found  his  gullet  filled  with  crawfish.  Evidently  the 


imitation  looked  very  much  like  the  real  thing. 

In  many  sections  a small  spinner  trailing  a red 
and  white  fly  is  hard  to  beat.  I learned  to  use  this 
combination  in  the  Upper  Michigan  peninsula  country 
and  have  since  relied  heavily  on  it  for  pickerel  and 
other  game  fish.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  more 
angler’s  tackle  boxes  don’t  contain  these.  They  were 
very  popular  many  years  ago  and  I can  remember  my 
Dad  using  them  on  pike  and  bass  when  all  else 
failed. 

Believe  it  or  not,  small  popping  bass  bugs  will  also 
take  pickerel,  though  their  use  is  limited  to  calm 
waters  where  lush  growth  of  trees,  vines  and  brush 
come  down  to  the  water.  Evidently,  Mr.  Pick’s  eyes 
are  used  to  looking  here  for  succulent  moths,  grass- 
hoppers and  other  tasties  well  imitated  by  the  bug. 
Accurate  casts  are  the  rule,  so  throw  the  bug  right 
to  the  edge  of  the  shore  or  windfall.  Work  well  the 
holes  between  the  clusters  of  lily  pads  and  surface 
weed  patches,  for  these  are  the  hiding  places  of  many 
a good  chain  snake. 

If  your  rod  is  old  reliable,  the  bait  caster,  work  an 
underwater  diving  plug  slowly  any  hour  of  the  day, 
fishing  the  shallows  and  under  old  windfalls,  over- 
hanging rock  ledges  and  anchored  rowboats. 

Sometimes  the  bigger  the  plug,  the  faster  he  ap- 
pears, bearing  out  the  old  thesis:  “Big  lure  . . . big 
fish.”  Red  and  white,  green  and  white,  orange,  are 

( Turn  to  page  29) 
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A float 


By  DON  SHINER 

(Illustrations  by  Author) 


WRONG  WAY  to  enter  a boat  loaded  with  tackle.  RIGHT  WAY  is  tut 

Off-balance,  stepping  into  a pitching  boat  may  give  the  in 

this  angler  a ducking. 


RECENT  years  have  brought  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  boats 
afloat  on  the  lakes  and  inland  water- 
ways of  Pennsylvania.  Biggest  per- 
centage of  those  afloat  are  fishermen, 
taking  full  advantage  of  this  flexible 
means  to  reach  formerly  inaccessible 
fishing  spots.  Boating  adds  new  enjoy- 
ment to  angling,  but  the  thrill  of 
gliding  smoothly  across  placid  water- 
ways holds  an  immeasurable  amount 
of  outdoor  fun,  a fast  growing  form 
of  recreation.  With  this  steady  increase 
in  boating  enthusiasm  each  year,  it 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  pro- 
mote and  exercise  common  sense  afloat 
to  insure  boating  safety. 

First  step  aboard — Limit  your  load 

Common  sense  afloat  begins  with  the 
first  step  aboard.  Having  arrived  at 
a particular  lake,  fishermen  are 
naturally  anxious  to  get  started,  to 
shove  the  boat  from  shore,  glide  to 
some  likely  cove  and  begin  casting. 
Hurrying,  safety  rules  are  often  for- 
gotten with  the  result  an  accident  may 
occur  before  the  boat  actually  leaves 

( Turn  to  page  18) 


QUICKEST  WAY  TO  PARADISE  is  to  smoke  while  filling 
the  gas  tank.  One  tiny  spark  can  blow  things  around 

o bit. 


BUZZING  A FISHER  El 
jerks  but  it  can  b d 
fishing  fun  of  off 
p<  ii 
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*•  sport  for  some 
sl  as  spoiling  the 
i sf  room  when 

t. 


NUMBER  OF  SEATS  in  a boat  doesn’t  mean  you've  got 
to  fill  ’em.  Overloaded  boats  are  easily  swamped,  one 
of  the  top  reasons  why  many  Pennsylvanians  drown 
each  year. 


OVERPOWERED  is  this  boat  with  two  many  ho 
Fit  the  motor  to  the  boat  and  keep  speed  in  har 
avoid  grief  or  sorrow  later. 
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the  wharf.  Climb  aboard  the  craft  sensibly.  Assist 
others  in  entering  the  boat. 

The  number  of  seats  in  a particular  boat  certainly 
does  not  indicate  its  capacity!  The  seats  are  there  to 
permit  a variety  of  seating  arrangements  but  not  to 
be  all  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  husky  individuals. 
The  average  boat,  12  to  15-feet  in  length,  typical  of 
those  owned  or  hired  by  fishermen,  seldom  has  a 
capacity  exceeding  three  persons.  And  for  balance, 
safety,  speed  and  comfortable  fishing,  the  load  should 
be  distributed  evenly  from  side  to  side,  from  bow  to 
stern.  If  the  bow  looms  far  out  of  the  water,  pas- 
sengers should  move  to  balance  the  load.  Changing 
seats  should  be  done  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
once  the  boat  gets  underway  and  only  then  when  the 
motor  is  slowed  or  stopped  or  the  craft  steadied  by 
dipping  the  oars. 

Carry  life  insurance 

A life  jacket  for  each  child,  a bouyant  cushion  for 
every  adult  in  the  boat  is  basic  common  sense  afloat. 
The  fisherman  may  know  how  to  swim,  but  mishaps 
sometimes  occur  which  cause  the  boat  to  capsize.  In 
such  emergencies  a life  preserver’s  value  far  exceeds 

( Turn  to  page  30) 


LAW  REQUIRES  lights  at  night  so  in- 
stall them  according  to  the  regulations. 
Copies  of  laws  are  issued  with  your 
motorboat  license  . . . read  them 

carefully  and  obey.  They’re  written  for 
your  own  specific  protection. 


LIFE  JACKETS  properly  fitted  for  children  is  just  plain 
common  sense  and  precaution,  removes  much  worry 
from  operator  of  the  boat.  Law  requires  carrying  life 
preservers  for  every  occupant. 


SIT  DOWN  in  a boat!  Standing  up  for  any  reason  is 
dangerous  and  you’re  asking  for  serious  trouble  and 
a dunking. 


WRONG  WAY  to  drop  the  anchor.  Do 
your  shot-putting  somewhere  else,  drop 
the  anchor  quietly  over  the  side  for 
better  fishing. 
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^Comparative  bass  fishing 


BY  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


DURING  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  I was  in  Florida,  gathering 
material  for  a series  of  magazine 
articles.  While  there,  I fished  for  big, 
summer-run  tarpoon  — fish  running 
from  75-200  pounds.  The  equipment  I 
used  was  standard  tournament  tackle 
— nine  foot  six  rod,  single  action  reel, 
GAF  flyline  and  fifteen  pound  leader. 
I managed  to  hook  nineteen  of  these 
brutes  and  landed  only  one — a minnow 
by  local  standards  scaling  48  pounds. 
I returned  home  with  sore  arms  and 
a strained  back,  questioning  the  sanity 
of  an  individual  foolish  enough  to 
wage  the  unequal  struggle  of  man  vs. 
tarpon. 

It  occurred  to  me  on  the  way  home 
what  I had  been  doing  for  a good 
number  of  years.  Here  I was  heading 
back  for  the  opening  day  of  bass  fish- 
ing. When  I went  out,  I would  be  using 
the  same  rod,  line  and  reel  I had  used 
in  Florida  to  tangle  with  fish  many 
times  larger.  It  all  did  not  add  up. 

A smallmouth  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  determined  fish  which  swims  in 
fresh  water.  Even  a small  one — say  a 
pound — will  give  you  an  argument  on 
heavy  tackle  let  alone  light.  But  look 
at  it  realistically.  What  chance  has  a 
fish  of  one  pound  against  a big  flyrod, 
an  eight  pound  leader  and  a well-set 
hook?  Very  little  I’m  afraid.  He  gets 
railroaded  and  there  is  little  if  any- 
thing he  can  do  about  it. 

During  trout  season,  when  the  water 
level  fell  and  the  hatches  became  in- 
finitesimal, I lengthen  my  leader  to 
14  feet  and  dropped  my  leader  di- 
ameters to  6x  and  smaller.  When  I 
hooked  a one  pound  trout — by  no 
means  as  tough  a customer  as  a bass 
of  equal  weight — on  this  hair-fine  out- 
fit, I found  there  was  as  much  skill 
and  care  required  in  landing  him  as 
there  was  in  landing  those  big  tarpon 


in  Florida.  One  mistake  meant  a lost 
fish. 

I do  most  of  my  bass  fishing  in  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  be- 
tween Towanda  and  Wy  aliasing.  In 
this  stretch  of  long  pools  and  deep 
riffles  are  some  truly  monstrous  bass. 
Each  year,  I manage  to  take  one  or 
two  really  nice  fish  on  a top  water 
bug.  Here  again,  I also  hook  and 
seldom  lose  a large  number  of  small 
bass.  As  a result,  the  success  of  each 
trip  was  not  measured  in  the  quality 
of  the  fishing  but  rather  the  number 
of  LARGE  fish  caught.  Came  a day 
when  the  big  fish  weren’t  feeding  and 
I would  not  derive  as  much  enjoyment 
from  it  as  others.  This,  somehow,  did 
not  seem  right  to  me. 

When  I was  a boy,  in  my  very  early 
teens,  I used  to  fish  with  my  Dad  in 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware 
River  near  Deposit,  New  York.  As  my 
hand  was  not  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  handle  a big  bug  rod,  I 
used  an  eight  foot  trout  rod  and  a 
streamer  fly.  I can  think  back  now 
and  remember  how  pleased  I was  with 
a fish  of  a pound  or  better.  The  fight 
a bass  of  this  size  can  wage  against 
tackle  scaled  in  proportion  is  amazing. 

This  year,  I decided  to  change  my 
whole  line  of  thinking  on  bass  fishing. 
To  be  sure,  I still  enjoy  using  a bass 
bug  and  seeing  an  old  buster  sail  into 
it.  But  here  is  what  I did. 

The  North  Branch,  like  any  other 
river,  has  portions  of  its  length  which 
are  easy  to  wade.  These  shallow  riffles 
and  flats,  often  not  over  three  feet  in 
depth,  provide  a cafeteria  of  sorts  for 
feeding  fish.  During  periods  of  activity, 
bass  cruise  these  spots  hunting  for 
their  daily  meals.  Rigging  up  with  a 
light  rod,  2x  nylon  point,  and  two 
small  streamers  tied  on  No.  6 hooks, 
I combed  the  riffles  and  pockets  all 


day.  By  conservative  estimate,  I must 
have  taken  forty  bass.  Of  this  number, 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  them  were 
undersized,  half  of  them  were  legal 
to  a foot  in  length  and  the  remainder 
made  up  as  nice  a mess  of  fish  as  I 
have  ever  taken.  The  biggest,  a stocky 
eighteen  incher,  was  taken  in  less  than 
two  feet  of  water  at  the  base  of  a 
pebble  bar.  Two  others,  both  nice  fish, 
fell  on  the  fly  within  twenty  feet  of 
me.  In  short,  I had  one  whale  of  a 
good  time. 

Sure,  I lost  fish!  I wouldn’t  enjoy  a 
day  on  any  stream  if  I didn’t  get 
busted  up  once  in  a while.  I had  five 
fish  wrap  me  around  rocks  and  snags 
before  I could  do  much  about  it.  A 
big  bass  on  tackle  such  as  I was  using 
has  very  definite  command  of  the  situ- 
ation for  a while.  It  took  me  over 
twenty  minutes  to  land  the  largest  one. 
On  regular  bug  equipment,  I would 
have  whipped  him  in  less  than  ten. 
Sound  like  fun?  Here’s  what  to  do. 

Use  any  light  trout  rod,  preferably 
eight  feet  in  length  so  that  you  can 
handle  a fair  length  of  line  easily. 
Balance  this  outfit  with  a reel  con- 
taining at  least  fifty  feet  of  backing 
and  a line  to  fit  the  rod — probably  an 
HDH.  Your  leader  should  be  at  least 
eight  feet  in  length,  preferably  ten. 
Taper  it  down  as  light  as  possbile.  Do 
not  go  any  heavier  than  2x  if  you 
really  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
day. 

To  your  leadei',  attach  a pair  of  small 
streamers.  The  day  desci'ibed  above,  I 
was  using  a KNIGHTHAWK  as  the 
tail  fly  and  a MICKEY  FINN  on  the 
dropper.  This  combination  worked 
very  well  for  me.  But  there,  is  a matter 
of  personal  choice.  Any  l-eliable  pattern 
will  take  fish.  Just  be  sure  that  the 
hook  size  does  not  exceed  No.  6.  By 

(Turn  to  page  32) 
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D eer  -f  caribou  + polar  bear 


CERTAINLY  it’s  an  odd  equation  by 
any  stretch  of  the  mathematical 
imagination  but  take  ’em  piece  by 
piece  or  all  together,  they  work.  You 
can  prove  it  by  taking  up  scissors,  start 
snitzing  away  at  an  old  deer  hide. 
Then  if  you  can  keep  your  reason  be- 
fore starting  off  on  a tangent  to  cut  out 
paper  dolls,  you’ll  come  up  with  a feat 
of  barbering,  a credit  to  the  tonsorial 
arts.  The  final  product  is  a bass  bug,  a 
cross  between  a song  sparrow  and  a 
’possum. 

Now  we  don’t  want  to  get  you  started 
on  these  bugs  if  you  do  not  intend 
to  use  them.  For  some  strange  reason, 
bass  appear  to  like  the  taste  of  the 
dadgummed  things.  But  then  bass  bite 
on  many  other  assorted  items  such  as 
pig  hide  which  has  no  hair  attached. 
Here,  we  go  into  reverse,  we  use  the 
hair  and  throw  the  hide  away.  If  you’re 
confused  just  skip  it  and  get  out  the 
vice  . . . here  we  go. 

Tying  the  deer  hair  bug  is  fairly 
simple  after  you’ve  practiced  a little 
while.  And  you  can  tie  them  with  a 
minimum  of  tools  and  materials. 

Here  is  a run-down  of  the  basic  stuff 
you  will  need: 

Fly  tying  vise 
Heavy,  waxed  tying  thread 
Small  scissors  for  trimming 
Fly  head  cement 

An  assortment  of  hooks  (No.  1/0  to 
about  No.  10) 

Wool  yarn — for  tails  (yellow  and  red 
is  best) 

Deer  body  hair — natural  and  dyed 
(caribou  hair  is  a good  body  mate- 
rial also) 

Bucktail  in  various  colors — for  wings 
(also  polar  bear  hair) 

If  you  are  a tyer  of  the  conventional 
types  of  flies,  then  you  probably  have 
most  of  these  materials  on  hand. 

It’s  best  to  make  your  first  practice 
bugs  as  large  as  possible.  Then,  when 
you  become  more  proficient,  you  can 
go  on  to  the  smaller  sizes. 

Begin,  by  clamping  a hook  in  the 
vise.  Be  sure  it  is  clamped  securely 
because  you  will  have  to  exert  quite  a 
bit  of  pressure  on  the  tying  thread. 


Next  attach  the  tying  thread  as  you 
would  for  the  conventional  fly  (by 
wrapping  one  end  under  itself) . 

Select  a piece  of  wool  yam  about  six 
inches  long  and  tie  it  in  place  at  the 
rear  of  the  hook,  for  a tail.  It’s  best  to 
leave  it  long  until  you  have  trimmed 
the  body  hair  to  shape.  Otherwise  you 
might  cut  it  off  during  the  trimming 
operation. 


Now  we  come  to  the  body  of  the 
bug.  Get  out  your  piece  of  deer  skin 
and  select  a bunch  of  hair  about  Y&" 
thick.  Cut  it  off  as  close  to  the  skin  as 
possible. 


bass  bugs 


Then  holding  the  hair  in  your 
left  hand,  lay  it  horizontally  on  top  of 
the  hook.  Take  two  loose  turns  of 
thread  over  the  middle  of  the  bunch  of 
hair.  Start  tightening  up  on  the  thread, 
and  at  the  same  time  letting  go  of  the 
hair  with  your  left  hand. 


This  causes  the  hair  to  twirl  around 
the  hook,  and  flare  out,  much  the 
same  as  a feather  hackle  on  a regular 
dry  fly.  Put  quite  a bit  of  pressure 
on  the  thread.  Push  the  fibers  towards 
the  rear  of  the  hook  and  take  several 
turns  of  thread  up  against  the  butts 
to  hold  the  hair  in  place.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  tie  a couple  of  half  hitches 
to  prevent  the  thread  from  slipping. 
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Select  another  bunch  of  hair  and 
proceed  as  you  did  with  the  first  bunch. 
You  can  better  determine  the  amount 
of  hair  to  use  after  you  have  tied  a few 
practice  bugs.  Be  sure  to  keep  the 
bunches  of  hair  as  close  together  as 
possible.  This  will  insure  a tight  com- 
pact body. 


Replace  the  bug  in  the  vise. 

Select  a bunch  of  bucktail  and  tie 
on  at  the  front  of  the  hook  in  much 
the  same  way  as  you  would  tie  on  the 
usual  upright  bucktail  wings.  Then 


divide  the  wings  in  two  equal  parts 
and  criss-cross  the  thread  between 
them  until  they  he  down  in  a spent 
wing  position.  A drop  or  two  of  head 
cement  at  the  butts  will  help  them 
hold  their  shape. 


Continue  tying  in  hair  until  you 
reach  the  point  where  you  want  to 
attach  the  wings.  Then,  tie  four  or  five 
tight  half  hitches  in  the  thread. 

Remove  the  bug  from  the  vise  and 
trim  the  body  to  the  desired  shape. 
You  can  also  cut  the  tail  to  length 
after  the  body  is  trimmed. 


TOP  VIEW 


After  the  wings  are  secured  by  a 
couple  of  half  hitches,  then  tie  in 
another  bunch  of  hair  at  the  head  of 
the  bug.  Tie  off  the  thread  with  a whip 
finisher  or  four  or  five  half  hitches, 
then  cut  the  thread  from  the  hook. 


TOP  VIEW 


All  that  remains  is  to  trim  the  last 
bunch  of  hair  to  form  the  head  and 
then  apply  several  coats  of  head  ce- 
ment to  the  thread. 


Don’t  be  discouraged  if  your  first 
attempt  looks  like  something  the  cat 
dragged  in.  With  a little  practice  you 
should  be  able  to  turn  out  first  rate 
bass  bugs. 

Here  are  a couple  of  color  combina- 
tions that  I’ve  found  to  work  best: 

Tail — red  yarn 

Body — natural  brown  deer  hair 
Wings — white  bucktail 


Tail — yellow  and  red  yarn 
Body — alternating  bands  of  brown 
deer  hair  and  caribou  hair 
Wings — white  bucktail 

( Turn  to  page  32) 
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NEW  COMMISSIONER  APPOINTED  BY 
GOVERNOR  LEADER 


JOHN  W.  GRENOBLE,  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission until  the  second  Tuesday  in 
January,  1958,  comes  from  New 
Bloomfield,  Perry  County.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  engineering  and  construction 


in  several  parts  of  the  state.  He  suc- 
ceeds Major  General  A.  H.  Stackpole 
of  Dauphin,  who  resigned.  Grenoble 
will  represent  the  Sixth  District,  em- 
bracing Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Cumber- 
land, York,  Perry,  Adams,  Franklin 
and  Lancaster  Counties. 

Mr.  Grenoble,  a graduate  of  Drexel 
University,  received  his  Masters  De- 
gree in  Engineering  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Beatrice  L.  Hoffman  of  New 
Bloomfield,  and  the  father  of  two 
children;  a daughter,  Silver  E.,  a pre- 
med  student  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  a son,  William  J.,  who  was 
graduated  from  Mercersburg  Academy 
June  4,  and  will  enter  an  engineering 
course  in  the  University  of  Alabama 
this  fall. 

Prominently  identified  in  local  and 
statewide  sportsmen’s  circles,  John 
Grenoble  will  be  a valuable  asset  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


OPTIMIST  CLUB  members  helping  a young 
angler  measure  his  fish  for  the  record. 


BIG  BASS,  a 15-inch  largemouth,  met  his 
doom  when  Robert  Bender,  Harrisburg  put  the 
steel  to  him. 


Harrisburg  Optimists  Sponsor  Successful 
Opening  Day  at  Italian  Lake  July  1 

I 


More  than  500  youths  registered  and 
vied  for  prizes  at  the  Italian  Lake 
Fishing  Project  sponsored  by  the  Har- 
risburg Optomist  Club.  Some  1500  are 
expected  to  participate  in  the  “fishing 
for  youth”  movement  by  the  end  of 
the  1955  season  when  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  boy  or  girl  for  the  largest 
fish  in  each  species  caught:  bass,  carp, 
catfish,  sunfish  and  bluegills. 

The  lake  has  been  well  stocked  with 
1500  bass  and  600  catfish.  Prize  winners 
landed  will  also  be  eligible  for  honors 
offered  by  Fishing,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  a 
national  youth’s  fishing  organization. 
Last  year,  the  Italian  Lake  project  had 
two  national  winners. 


WINNERS,  l-r — Eilly  Nordia,  12,  Harrisburg, 
snagged  a 13-inch  catfish  while  Jerry  Kapp, 
12,  Steelton,  displays  his  12-inch  cat. 


BROKEN  ARM  didn’t  keep  Douglas  Plank, 
Paxtang,  sidelined.  Here  he  is  with  budi 
slinging  bait  around  with  one  good  win 
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LINE-UP  along  Italian  Lake.  Project  is  spon- 
sored each  year  by  Harrisburg  Optimist  Club 
vitally  interested  in  youth  work. 


LAZY  FISHER 

My  bait  Is  In  the  water, 

But  there’s  much  too  much  to  see — 
The  bass  may  strike  like  fury 
And  escape  for  all  of  me  . . . 

A squirrel  swims  the  river, 

Like  a fur-clad  water  snake; 
Climbs  a silvery  sycamore 
And  gives  himself  a shake. 
Diamonds  drop  upon  my  hand 
From  his  dripping  plume — - 
He  sees  me — tells  me  off — retreats 
To  his  private  room. 

A catbird  in  the  alders 
Is  scolding  like  a shrew, 

Complaining  at  my  presence 
And  the  work  she  has  to  do. 
Walton's  kin  comes  down  the  stream— 
With  four  fish  on  a string: 

“Any  luck  today,  my  friend?” 

“I  haven’t  caught  a thing!” 

He  smiles  a most  superior  smile — 
And  hooks  another  one!  . . . 

Oh,  well,  I met  some  woodland  friends 
And  wallowed  In  the  sun. 

— Marion  Doyle. 


Sykesville  Club  Sponsors  First 
Fishing  Rodeo  for  Youngsters 

More  than  400  boys,  girls  and  adults 
attended  the  first  fishing  rodeo  spon- 
sored by  the  Sykesville  Sportsmen’s 
Club  at  Reed’s  Dam  near  Sykesville, 
Pa.,  on  July  2.  The  dam  was  stocked 
with  trout  and  closed  to  fishing  until 
after  the  rodeo.  Walter  Zilenski,  Jr., 
registrant  for  the  contest,  stated  more 
than  200  youngsters  under  16  years  of 
age  vied  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the 
club.  Of  the  75  fish  caught,  Patty  De- 
church of  Sykesville  landed  the  largest 
fish.  She  also  received  prizes  for  catch- 
ing the  largest  fish  and  the  most  fish; 
Gwendolyn  Muth,  age  3,  was  youngest 
girl  registered  in  the  contest. 

Pete  Kruzelac,  Jr.,  Sykesville  took  a 
prize  for  catching  largest  fish;  next 
largest  honors  went  to  Walter  Shed- 
lock  of  York,  Pa.  Tied  for  catching 
most  fish  were  Larry  Gulish  and  John 
Peace  of  Soldier,  Pa.  Youngest  boy 
registered  was  Donnie  Monico,  2,  of 
Sykesville. 

Directing  the  affair  were  Dean  R. 
Davis,  Fish  Commission  warden  and 
Claud  Kelsey,  state  game  protector. 
Both  gentlemen  guided  the  youth  in 
proper  use  of  equipment  and  explained 
laws  governing  fishing.  C.  R.  Mitchell 
of  Lamar,  superintendent  of  Lamar 
Fish  Hatchery  and  interested  club 
members  also  helped  make  the  affair 
a big  success. 


TAKE  A BOY 
OR  GIRL 
FISHING! 


Al  Larsen,  (at  extreme  right)  fishery  biologist  at  the  Erie  Hatchery, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  points  out  interesting  features  of  a pound 
net  to  viewers  of  the  Sportsman’s  Club  on  Erie's  WSEE-TV  during  a recent 
telecast.  Bill  Walsh,  (center)  who  conducts  the  show  invited  Mr.  Larsen 
to  discuss  a biologists’s  work  and  how  it  related  to  better  fishing.  Earlier 
in  the  program  Larsen  showed  how  fish  are  tagged  in  Lake  Erie  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay  so  biologists  can  follow  their  movements,  help  introduce 
conservation  measures  from  research. 
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THE  TEMPERAMENTAL 
YOUGHIOGHENY 

( From  page  5) 

The  Youghiogheny  is  not  a gentle 
river.  When  heavy  rains  drench  the 
sharply  rising  hillsides  along  its  course 
it  booms  up  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
goes  on  a violent  rampage  in  a style 
all  its  own.  It  can  pile  up  a million 
dollars  property  damage  estimate  in  a 
few  terrifying  hours.  When  a flood 
strikes,  like  the  one  in  October,  1954, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  anything  from 
a dwelling  to  a panic-stricken  pig 
being  helplessly  swept  downstream. 
Tributaries,  normally  small,  like 
Mountz’  Creek  at  Connellsville,  become 
wild  enough  to  overturn  tractor-trailer 
rigs  and  rip  out  sturdy  bridges,  while 
the  river  itself  pounds  its  banks  and 
makes  life  wretched  in  every  low- 
lying  Yough  Valley  community — towns 
such  as  Smithton,  Dawson,  West  New- 
ton, Connellsville,  Friendsville,  Con- 
fluence, etc.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  the  rain-swollen  stream 
was  used  to  profitably  float  rafts  of 
logs  to  mills  where  they’d  be  trans- 
formed into  the  much  needed  lumber 
of  early  times. 

As  far  back  as  1828  railroads  were 
fighting  to  enter  Pittsburgh  via  the 
river-carved  grade  in  the  Youghio- 
gheny Valley.  The  most  famous  of 
these  wrangles  was  the  Baltimore- 
Philadelphia  rivalry.  In  1837  a group 
of  men  obtained  a charter  for  a rail- 
road from  Connellsville  to  Pittsburgh. 
But  the  plan  fell  through,  was  re- 
newed in  1843;  and  in  1857  the  Con- 
nellsville - Pittsburgh  railroad  was 
opened  on  a cold  January  day.  The 
panic  of  1857  slowed  rail  traffic,  as  did 
the  prospects  of  the  Civil  War.  Later 
the  railway  was  accused  by  certain 
political  big-wigs  of  misusing  its 
charter.  This  brought  on  a series  of 
lawsuits,  and  not  until  January  1868 
did  the  State  Supreme  Court  set  forth 
a ruling.  The  favorable  nod  went  to 
the  railroad,  and  operations  resumed. 
The  victor  had  forever  nipped  in  the 
bud  all  dreams  of  those  financially 
able  to  establish  the  river  as  a big- 
time  cargo  carrier.  The  puffing  of 
engines  spelled  out  overwhelming 
practical  competition  for  the  transpor- 
tation dollar.  Triumph  was  destined  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  Iron  Horse  along 
the  echoing  hills  of  the  temperamental 
Yough. 


Two  large  dams  are  in  the  upper 
Yough  country.  One  is  at  Confluence — 
the  Youghiogheny  River  Reservoir,  a 
Federal  flood  control  dam  with  no 
power  generating  equipment.  It  has  a 
breastwork  184  feet  high,  drains  an 
area  of  484  square  miles,  and  provides 
about  248,800  acre-feet  of  water  stor- 
age. Mountain  streams  tumbling  into 
the  reservoir  area  are  helpful  in  keep- 
ing the  fish  happy.  Some  very  large 
bass  have  been  taken  from  the  dam, 
and  it  is  generously  alive  with  young 
fighting  members  of  the  broad-fellow 
finny  tribe.  The  dam  is  in  Fayette  and 
Somerset  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Garrett  County,  Maryland. 

The  ether  dam,  also  in  Garrett 
County,  actually  is  not  directly  on  the 
Yough,  but  is  situated  on  a tributary 
called  Deep  Creek.  This  is  Deep  Creek 
Lake,  with  its  depths  up  to  150  feet, 
and  its  astounding  abundance  of  fish — 
bass,  perch,  etc.  Also,  its  hundreds  of 
summer  cabins  dotting  a 75-mile  shore- 
line, for  this  is  a resort  area;  and  the 
waters  from  the  dam,  completed  in  the 
early  20’s,  supply  the  element  of  power 
for  a two-generator  hydro-electric 
plant.  From  the  powerhouse  a tailrace 
leads  the  water  to  the  Yough — a dis- 
tance of  only  a few  hundred  feet. 
Interestingly  enough,  this  plant  is 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Company  and  power  generated  there  is 
sent  over  the  hills  and  farmlands  to  a 
thriving  Pennsylvania  city — high  and 
friendly  Johnstown  in  Cambria  County. 

How  did  the  Youghiogheny  get  its 
name?  There  are  so  many  interpreta- 
tions of  the  word  that  it’s  difficult  to 
say.  But  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  word  was  derived  from  the  Indians 
and  means  “a  river  flowing  in  a round- 
about course.”  Both  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  Indians  are  credited  with 
having  tossed  around  such  words  as 
Juh-wiah-hanner,  Yok-yo-gane,  etc. 
One  old  map  even  has  it  listed  as 
Yoxhio-Geni.  Some  compromising  evi- 
dently took  place  along  the  way  and 
someone  came  up  with  the  hard-to- 
spell  Youghiogheny.  It  has  been  spelled 
thus  for  many  decades. 

In  Washington’s  expedition  of  1754 
and  in  Braddock’s  expedition  of  1755, 
both  men  crossed  the  Yough  a number 
of  times  at  “Stewart’s  Crossing  at  the 
lower  end  of  Connellsville.”  Dr. 
George  P.  Donehoo’s  Indian  Village 
and  Place  Navies  in  Pennsylvania  also 
says:  “Washington  encamped  for 

several  days  at  Great  Crossings,  which 
was  near  Somerfield,  Pa.,  in  order  that 
he  might  examine  the  stream,  with  a 


view  of  transporting  supplies  by  water.  | 
He  also  went  to  Turkey  Foot  (Con- 
fluence) which  he  said  was  a con- 
venient place  to  build  a fort.” 

Indians  of  various  tribes,  including 
the  Iroquois,  once  occupied  land  along 
the  Yough.  A number  of  Indian  graves 
have  been  unearthed  during  agricul- 
tural activities  in  recent  years.  About 
seven  miles  above  Friendsville,  Mary- 
land, and  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the 
Yough,  a farmer  plowed  out  a number 
of  Indian  skeletons,  crude  hatchets, 
"pounding  stones”  used  to  make  meal 
from  corn,  arrowheads,  etc.  Some  very 
old  coins,  beads  and  trinkets  were  also 
found  in  the  same  field,  giving  evi- 
dence that  traders,  perhaps  ill-fated, 
once  were  active  in  the  region. 

Western  Pennsylvania’s  first  big- 
time  ironmaster.  Isaac  Meason,  oper- 
ated furnaces  on  the  Yough  in  the 
early  1800's.  He  made  kettles  and  other 
castings;  and  today  his  20-room  home, 
built  in  1802,  still  is  in  good  condition 
and  is  occupied  by  two  families.  It  is 
near  the  Connellsville  airport — one  of 
the  truly  splendid  old  landmarks  of 
the  Keystone  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  unforgettable 
settler  along  the  Yough  of  yesteryear 
was  Col.  William  Crawford.  For  years 
he  occupied  a simple  cabin  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Youghiogheny  at  Con- 
nellsville. When,  in  May  1782,  General 
Washington  commissioned  Crawford  to 
command  a regiment  of  crack-shot 
soldiers  assigned  to  the  task  of  putting 
down  particularly  brutal  Indian  at- 
tacks, the  fearless  leader  went  to  Fort 
Pitt  and  set  out  on  the  mission  that 
was  to  be  his  last. 

The  quest  for  redskins  led  Crawford 
and  his  462  men  to  the  Ohio  River 
country  near  Sandusky.  There  the 
cunning  Indians,  with  the  help  of 
white  renegades,  surprised  and  sur- 
rounded the  entire  regiment.  Many 
were  killed.  Some  escaped.  Crawford 
was  captured.  On  June  12,  1782,  the 
Indians  burned  him  at  the  stake,  two 
hours  being  required  to  still  his 
powerful  body. 

Today  a bronze  statue  cast  with 
diligent  care  in  Crawford’s  rugged 
likeness  stands  on  the  front-approach 
grounds  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at 
Connellsville.  Solemnly,  valiantly, 
steadfastly,  it  gazes  out  over  the 
Yough’s  waters,  passive  at  this  point, 
with  dignity  and  a singular  expression 
of  purpose — a fitting  memorial  to  one 
who  gave  his  life  for  his  country,  his 
State,  and  especially  the  scenic  Valley 
of  the  Youghiogheny  which  he  so 
dearly  loved. 
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LONGNOSE  GARS  (Lepisosteus  osseus),  commonly  known  as  gar  pike  are 
found  in  Conneaut  Lake  and  Lake  Erie  and  is  one  of  three  species  found 
in  the  United  States.  This  pre-historic  savage  killer  was  a resident  of 
Pennsylvania  for  thousands  of  years,  remains  after  animals  of  the 
dim,  dark  past  have  long  since  vanished  from  the  earth. 

— Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  photo  by 
Geo.  H.  Gordon,  chief  Photographer. 


EARLY  AMERICAN 
SPORTING  MAGAZINES 

( From  page  7) 


ing  magazine  published  in  America! 
Not  only  does  it  include  extremely  in- 
teresting accounts  of  American  sports, 
but  its  contributors  include  such  well 
known  persons  as  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Audubon,  Catlin,  Elliott,  Herbert, 
Porter  and  many  others.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  May-June  1839 
number  contains  the  first  appearance 
in  print  of  Frank  Forester’s  (Henry 
William  Herbert)  A Week  in  the 
Woodlands.  This  famous  sporting  clas- 
sic was  incorporated  in  book  form  six 
years  later  under  the  title  The  War- 
wick Woodlands;  and  when  a copy 
appeared  at  auction  in  1945  it  realized 
the  sum  of  1,100  dollars. 

The  magazine  passed  through  several 
ownerships  and  was  finally  acquired  in 
1839  by  William  T.  Porter,  a colorful 
New  York  sportsman.  It  continued 
under  Porter’s  editorship  until  1844 
when  through  the  unwillingness  of 


subscribers  to  pay  their  subscriptions 
the  publication  was  discontinued. 

The  second  sporting  magazine  in 
America,  Porter’s  Spirit  of  the  Times 
made  its  initial  debut  Dec.  10,  1831 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  William  T. 
Porter.  Later,  when  Porter  acquired 
the  American  Turf  Register  in  1839,  he 
promised  the  two  papers  would  not 
carry  identical  material.  And  he  was 
true  to  his  word.  Whereas  the  Amer- 
ican Turf  Register  dealt  with  sports  in 
a serious  and  informative  manner,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  constantly  stressed 
the  lighter  side.  Extremely  humorous 
sporting  accounts — many  surpassing 
those  of  Surtees,  appear  in  its  pages 
and  the  best  of  these  were  later  ex- 
tracted and  published  in  book  form  by 
Porter.  Some  like  The  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansas,  A Quarter  Race  in  Ken- 
tucky, Odd  Leaves  from  the  Life  of  a 
Louisiana  Swamp  Doctor  and  Streaks 
of  Squatter  Life  are  pure  gems  and 
portray  in  a realistic  manner  the 
dancing,  drinking,  fighting,  tobacco 
chewing  and  sporting  events  contem- 
porary with  the  period.  All  are  illus- 
trated by  the  famous  Darley  and  bring 


fabulous  prices  when  they  appear  at 
auction. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  perhaps 
even  more  rare  than  the  American 
Turf  Register.  No  complete  file  exists 
and  the  early  numbers  are  extremely 
scarce.  A supposedly  complete  set  was 
offered  some  time  ago  for  $6,000  which 
gives  one  an  idea  of  its  rarity.  Individ- 
ual volumes  when  they  appear  at  auc- 
tion bring  up  to  $100  or  more.  The 
paper,  folio  in  size,  was  published 
weekly  from  1831  to  1861  and  com- 
prises 31  volumes. 

After  the  death  of  Porter  in  1858  the 
magazine  was  continued  under  the 
editorship  of  E.  E.  Jones  until  1861 
when  the  last  issue  of  Porter’s  Spirit 
of  the  Times  appeared.  In  1864  the 
paper  was  reactivated  by  George 
Wilkes  and  was  then  known  as  Wilke’s 
Spirit  of  the  Times  until  1868  when  it 
resumed  the  title  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
It  continued  thereafter  to  furnish 
sporting  information  but  began  to  de- 
cline with  the  appearance  of  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm,  eventually  died  a nat- 
ural death  in  1892. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  Turf,  Field 
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and  Farm,  under  the  editorship  of 
Hamilton  Bushey,  became  the  domi- 
nant sporting  magazine.  The  paper 
was  folio  in  size,  published  weekly  and 
ran  from  1865  to  1903.  With  the  ap- 
pearance of  Forest  and  Stream  in  1873 
it  began  to  lose  subscribers  for  up  to 
that  time  it  was  the  only  paper  that 
faithfully  chronicled  American  general 
sporting  events.  One  of  the  main  con- 
tributors was  Frederick  G.  Skinner, 
the  son  of  John  S.  Skinner,  founder  of 
the  American  Turf  Register.  Skinner’s 
Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Sportsman 
written  over  the  initials  of  F.  G.  S. 
were  of  absorbing  interest  and  were 
reprinted  in  book  form  in  1936  by 
Harry  Worcester  Smith  under  the  title 
A Sporting  Family  of  the  Old  South. 

And  now  we  come  to  perhaps  the 
greatest  sporting  magazine  of  them  all. 
On  August  14,  1873,  Charles  Hallock, 
then  forty  years  old,  issued  the  first 
number  of  Forest  and  Stream,  a 
weekly  sporting  magazine  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  on  future  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  conservation  of 
fish  and  game  in  America. 

The  undertaking  was  fortunate  in  its 
parentage  for  of  all  men  of  his  day 
Hallock  was  the  one  most  generally 
equipped  to  plan  the  new  publication 
and  to  successfully  launch  it.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  an  ardent  sportsman; 
a past  master  in  the  art  of  angling,  a 
genuine  lover  of  woods  and  wild  life, 
a traveler  of  rich  experience  and  an 
explorer  who  had  experienced  many 
an  arduous  campaign.  He  possessed  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  sporting 
resorts  of  the  country  and  enjoyed  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  sportsmen, 
naturalists  and  public  men.  He  was 
gifted  with  a literary  style  of  alluring 
grace  and  charm  fortified  with  long 
experience  as  a newspaperman.  Thus, 
in  every  respect,  he  was  admirably 
fitted  not  only  to  project  the  under- 
taking but  to  accomplish  the  self  im- 
posed task. 

Up  until  this  time  conservation  was 
practically  unknown,  except  by  a very 
few  who  had  the  vision  to  perceive 
that  measures  had  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  prevent  fish  and  game  in  the 
East  becoming  totally  extinct.  Fishing 
was  becoming  poorer  and  poorer. 
When  the  magazine  made  its  initial 
appearance  the  word  “sportsman”  was 
in  such  questionable  repute  that  the 
“New  York  Sportsmen’s  Association” 
thought  it  necessary  to  change  their 
title  to  the  “New  York  State  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and 
Game.” 

The  early  numbers  of  Forest  and 


Stream  in  addition  to  its  hunting  and 
fishing  news — contained  articles  on 
Gardening,  Baseball,  Billiards,  Cricket, 
Croquet,  Chess,  Turf  and  Indians.  Nat- 
urally, the  latter  gradually  faded  out 
of  the  picture. 

Early  contributors  included  Emerson 
Hough  (The  Covered  Wagon),  Thad- 
deus  Norris  (The  American  Angler's 
Book),  Seth  Green  (Trout  Culture), 
William  C.  Harris  (The  Fishes  of 
North  America  That  Are  Captured  on 
Hook  and  Line),  Wakeman  Holberton 
(The  Art  of  Angling),  Fred  Mather  (In 
the  Louisiana  Lowlands),  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt  (Superior  Fishing),  George 
W.  Sears  or  Nessmuk  (Woodcraft). 
Thomas  S.  Steele  (Canoe  and  Camera), 
G.  Brown  Goode  (American  Fishes), 
Charles  Lanman  (Adventures  in  the 
Wilds  of  North  America),  the  famous 
fly  tyer  Sara  McBride  and  a host  of 
others. 

From  the  beginning  the  magazine 
was  a faithful  chronicler  of  the  times. 
Prices  of  game  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets were  published,  but  later  an  ac- 
tive stand  was  taken  by  the  journal 
against  such  market  hunting.  Here  and 
there  one  notices  a movement  started 
for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game; 
the  determined  stand  taken  against 
stream  pollution  and  various  editorials 
avowing  an  organized  effort  had  to  be 
made  if  any  improvement  was  to  be 
obtained. 

Meanwhile  Forest  and  Stream  was 
gaining  an  enviable  record.  Subscrip- 
tions came  pouring  in  and  nine  months 
after  the  magazine  started  Hallock 
sold  a one-third  interest  in  the  capital 
stock  to  William  C.  Harris  for  $8,500. 
Harris  then  took  over  the  business  end 


of  the  publication.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Hallock  and  Harris  the  magazine 
flourished.  In  1877  it  absorbed  Rod  and 
Gun  and  was  henceforth  known  as 
Forest  and  Stream  and  Rod  and  Gun. 
In  1880  Hallock  ceased  all  connection 
with  the  journal,  having  sold  out  to 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  who  henceforth 
served  as  its  president.  And  so  it  con- 
tinued until  1930  when  publication 
ceased. 

In  looking  over  the  files  of  Forest 
and  Stream  one  is  amazed  by  the 
wealth  of  detail  covered.  Here  one 
passes  through  the  period  of  change 
from  the  muzzle-loader  to  the  breech 
loading  shotgun;  how  from  vast  tracts 
of  sporting  country,  the  game  had  been 
annihilated  or  driven  out;  how  public 
sentiment  had  grown  in  support  of 
wiser  conduct  and  better  laws;  how 
the  game  haunted  wilderness  had  been 
converted  into  pleasure  resorts  and 
settlements;  how  fish  culture,  from  the 
groping  experimental  stages  recorded 
in  1857  had  accomplished  economic  re- 
sults of  transcendent,  importance  in 
stocking  and  restocking  the  waters. 
The  story  of  all  this  had  been  written 
from  week  to  week.  One  need  hardly 
go  beyond  its  file  for  contemporaneous 
records  on  all  subjects  properly  within 
its  scope;  effacement  of  the  American 
buffalo,  the  introduction  of  the  brown 
trout,  the  successful  stocking  of  rivers 
from  the  Atlantic  westward  to  the 
Pacific  with  valuable  food  fishes  . . . 
in  a word,  the  growth  of  sportsman- 
ship. 

In  comparison  with  the  earlier  mag- 
azines Forest  and  Stream  cannot  be 
considered  rare,  yet  I doubt  if  there 
are  more  than  one  or  two  complete 
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files  in  existence.  I have  never  seen 
one.  At  present  it  can  be  construed  as 
an  embryonic  collector’s  item,  and  it 
awaits  a more  discerning  day  for  its 
true  worth  to  be  appreciated. 

The  American  Field  sprung  into 
existence  in  1874.  While  the  subject 
matter  was  mainly  shooting,  hunting 
and  dogs,  it  also  included  material  on 
yachting,  cycling,  athletics,  natural  his- 
tory and  fishing.  The  weekly  is  still 
enjoying  a long  successful  run. 

The  first  American  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  fishing  was  The  Amer- 
ican Angler.  This  weekly  edited  by 
William  C.  Harris  ran  from  1881  to  the 
early  nineteen  twenties.  Like  Forest 
and  Stream  its  contributors  included 
the  foremost  anglers  of  the  period.  All 
phases  of  angling  are  covered  within 
its  pages  and  particularly  interesting 
are  the  first  American  references  to 
dry  fly  fishing,  then  a new  and  fasci- 
nating method  of  taking  trout  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Shooting  and  Fishing  ran  from  1886 
to  1906.  While  its  title  implied  that 
both  sports  were  covered  the  magazine 
was  mainly  devoted  to  recording  re- 
sults of  shooting  matches,  handloading 
of  ammunition,  ballistics  and  hunting. 

Hunting,  Fishing  and  Wheeling  is  in- 
cluded in  this  account  mainly  as  a 
curiosity  of  the  period.  It  started  in 
1892  and  passed  into  oblivion  within  a 
very  short  time. 

Field  and  Stream  and  the  American 
Angler  and  The  American  Angler  and 
Sportsmen’s  Tourist  were  first  pub- 
lished in  1894  and  1895.  They  indicate 
the  type  of  mergers  then  in  existence. 
Within  a short  period  both  were  ab- 
sorbed by  Field  and  Stream  which 
then  became  the  dominant  sporting 
magazine  in  America. 


“Well,  Filby,  did  you  find  out  if  she 
had  a license?’’ 


CARP — CHAMP 
OF  THE  HEAVYWEIGHTS 

( From  page  8) 


lakes,  completely  silting-in  many  of 
them.  Bass  and  other  game  species  find 
few  suitable  spawning  sites  in  such 
places. 

Carp  are  contented  and  well  cared 
for.  Like  hogs,  they  wallow  in  the  rich 
mud.  They  roil  the  water  and  cause 
stifling  clouds  of  silt  to  settle  over  the 
nests  and  spawn  of  bass  and  other 
game  fish.  Meanwhile,  the  carp  them- 
selves “carry  on”  in  the  muddy  back- 
waters and  bays,  the  females  fairly 
broadcasting  their  eggs — as  many  as  a 
million  produced  by  each  every  sea- 
son. The  eggs  and  young  carp  get  no 
attention  at  all  from  the  parents,  but 
the  law  of  averages  assures  a bumper 
crop  resulting  from  every  wooing 
session. 

Carp  feed  in  the  shallows,  moving 
along  like  vacuum  cleaners  sucking  up 
the  mud  and  muck  and  sifting  from  it 
their  diet  of  microscopic  plants  and 
animals.  Sometimes,  and  quite  by  acci- 
dent, they  may  come  across  the  nests 
of  game  fish,  and  the  eggs  are  sucked 
up  along  with  the  rest  of  the  food. 

To  sum  it  up,  carp  thrive  in  waters 
which  other  fish  cannot  tolerate,  and 
this  makes  fine  sport  for  the  fisherman 
who  likes  carp  fishing.  Where  they  are 
not  fished  for  heavily,  carp  are  easy 
to  catch.  But  put  fishing  pressure  on 
and  carp  are  quick  to  wise  up.  They 
become  exceptionally  wary  and  hard 
to  take  via  hook  and  line. 

Carp  will,  on  rare  occasions,  take 
artificial  lures,  but  these  are  “acci- 
dental” catches.  Mostly,  they  are  fished 
for  with  some  sort  of  natural  bait — 
and  there’s  a wide  variety  from  which 
to  select.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  on  too  large  a bait.  As  a carp 
scours  the  bottom,  he  selects  the 
smaller  morsels.  If  your  bait  doesn’t  fit 
his  mouth,  he’ll  spit  it  out  and  be  on 
his  way  in  a hurry. 

But  here  are  a few  of  the  baits 
which  work  regularly  for  taking  carp: 
green  corn,  fresh  from  the  ear  and 
with  two  or  three  kernels  strung  on 
the  hook  like  beads;  marshmallows, 
cut  in  quarters  or  eighths;  wallpaper 
cleaner,  which  sticks  well  on  the  hook 
and  resembles  the  very  popular  dough- 
ball  bait;  cheese  of  various  kinds, 
sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  to  keep 
it  on  the  hook;  softshell  crayfish  or 


the  pinched-out  white  meat  of  a hard 
craws  tail;  earthworms  or  night  crawl- 
ers; cooked  potatoes,  parsnips,  or  other 
vegetables,  which  are  often  used  to 
“chum”  an  area  before  it  is  fished; 
bread,  which  is  kneaded  into  doughy 
balls  and  wrapped  over  the  end  of  a 
hook.  And  wherever  carp  are  fished 
for,  they  can  be  easily  spooked,  ac- 
cording to  the  veteran  carp  fishermen, 
by  such  odors  as  tobacco,  oil,  and  hu- 
man body  scent.  Careful  carp  fisher- 
men, like  the  British  fishermen,  wash 
their  hands  well  with  soap  before  han- 
dling their  bait  (carp  can  be  caught 
on  bits  of  soap,  by  the  way)  and  even 
deodorize  their  baits  by  using  a strong 
aromatic  which  the  carp  apparently 
finds  appealing,  oil  of  anise,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Most  popular  of  carp  baits  is  the 
doughball,  and  nearly  every  carp  fish- 
erman has  a special  formula  for  its 
preparation.  By  and  large,  you  won’t 
be  wrong  if  you  make  certain  your 
mixture  is  one  which  stays  on  the  hook 
well — and  you  can  do  it  with  whatever 
“special”  method  finally  seems  most 
productive  for  catching  carp  where  you 
fish.  The  basic  doughball  formula  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
flour  mixed  with  water  to  produce  a 
doughy  mixture.  Small  bits  are  pinched 
from  this  and  dropped  into  boiling 
water  where  they  are  cooked  for  five 
to  ten  minutes.  Some  carp  fishermen 
add  sugar  to  the  mixture  to  prevent 
the  final  products  from  being  too  rub- 
bery; others  use  molasses  or  a syn- 
thetic sugar  syrup  of  some  sort.  Cotton 
is  often  added  to  the  doughball  con- 
coction to  make  it  stick  on  the  hook. 
Once  cooked,  the  doughballs  can  be 
kept  for  indefinite  periods  in  a refrig- 
erator and  the  number  needed  carried 
along  on  a fishing  trip  wrapped  in  wax 
paper.  Use  just  enough  to  cover  the 
tip  of  your  hook. 

Now  for  your  tackle.  You  can  take 
your  pick  of  the  whole  array — from 
the  common  cane-pole-and-bobber  rig 
to  deluxe  fly  or  spinning  outfits.  But 
for  the  most  fun,  use  light  tackle.  In 
Europe,  spinning  outfits  are  standard 
for  carp  fishing,  and  many  develop- 
ments of  spinning  were  to  suit  the 
carp-fisherman’s  needs.  Carp  can  ferret 
out  a heavy  line  attached  to  a gob  of 
bait  in  a hurry,  and  so  the  thin  mono- 
filament of  the  spinning  line  is  ideal 
for  concealing  the  bait  from  the  carp, 
as  is  a long  nylon  leader  on  a bait 
casting  or  fly-rod  outfit.  But  spinning 
has  another  advantage.  You  can  cast 
light  baits  long  distances  with  little 
commotion.  You  can  drop  your  bait 
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quietly  into  a feeding  school  without 
scaring  them  away,  and  if  carp  go  off 
their  feed,  it’s  a long  wait  until  they 
get  back  at  it  again. 

You  can  find  them  in  a feeding  mood 
almost  any  time  of  the  day  in  little- 
fished  places.  But  where  the  fishing 
traffic  is  heavy  or  where  there  is  boat- 
ing or  swimming,  they’ll  keep  out  of 
sight  all  day  then  move  into  the  shal- 
lows to  feed  in  the  evening  and 
throughout  the  night.  Fish  the  shallows 
in  the  spring  and  the  deeper  water, 
down  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  during 
the  summer. 

When  you  rig  up,  tie  your  sinker  to 
a sliding  ring — use  a barrel  swivel  to 
stop  the  sinker  from  sliding  down  to 
the  hook — so  that  the  carp  feels  little 
“pull”  when  it  mouths  the  bait.  This 
gives  you  weight  for  the  cast  but  does 
not  interfere  with  the  carp  when  it 
bites. 

Where  to  fish?  Well,  the  British  fish- 
ermen have  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
classifying  the  carp  according  to  what 
they  are  doing:  a bubbler,  they  say,  is 
a carp  which  is  rooting  about  in  the 
mud  and  sending  up  a stream  of  bub- 
bles to  the  surface.  You  can  watch  for 
these  bubbles,  which  might  come  from 
other  things  as  well,  of  course,  and 
drop  your  bait  where  a carp  is  on  the 
look  for  food.  But  a “bubbler”  is  diffi- 
cult to  interest  in  a bait. 

A clooper  is  a carp  which  makes  a 
loud  sucking  noise  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface  in  the  shallows  and  sucks  in  a 
conglomeration  of  water,  food,  and  air. 
Floating  bread  baits  sometimes  take 
them. 

A tenting  carp  is  one  which  is  rum- 
maging about  in  the  thick  vegetation 
close  to  shore.  As  it  sticks  its  snout 
deep  down  in  the  roots  and  lifts  up, 
the  vegetation  rises  in  a tent-like  can- 
opy over  the  carp. 

A smokescreening  carp  is  one  which 
leaves  thick  mud  trails  behind  it  as  it 
forages  along  the  bottom.  Carp  which 
make  a smokescreen  seldom  root  deep 
enough  to  make  bubbles,  so  they  can 
often  be  caught  if  a bait  is  dropped  in 
their  path. 

A margin-patrol  carp  is  one  which 
feeds  close  to  the  edges,  particularly  in 
the  evening  or  early  morning. 

Carp  sometimes  strike  hard,  but  gen- 
erally they  softly  pick  up  the  bait  in 
their  mouths  and  move  off  with  it 
steadily.  As  long  as  they  are  moving 
(and  not  toward  the  fisherman),  the 
hook  can  be  set  immediately.  And  then 
comes  the  real  surprise  to  the  fisher- 
man who  has  never  before  caught  a 
carp. 


A hooked  carp  moves  like  an  express 
train!  If  you  are  using  heavy  line  and 
rod,  you  can  horse  him  in  at  once.  But 
with  light  tackle,  you  can  have  real 
fun.  Sometimes  he’ll  head  for  deep 
water  and  sulk  there,  but  more  often 
he’ll  whirl  toward  the  nearest  weed 
bed.  With  a thin  monofilament  line  or 
a light-test  teader  your  only  hold  on 
the  carp,  it  requires  neat  steering  to 
keep  him  in  clear  water. 

Your  chances  of  taking  a fish  weigh- 
ing ten  pounds  or  more  are  fairly  good 
in  the  carp  waters  of  this  country.  But 
the  average  hook-and-line  caught  carp 
weighs  three  to  five  pounds.  Fifteen, 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  pound  carp 
will  get  rewards,  and  above  that,  you 
achieve  a certain  degree  of  fame  as  a 
fisherman.  The  world’s  record  on  hook 
and  line  is  fifty-five  pounds.  Commer- 
cial fishermen  have  caught  carp  weigh- 
ing more  than  eighty  pounds  in  their 
nets,  and  carp  reared  in  special  pools 
have  balanced  the  scales  at  more  than 
100  pounds. 

Feeding  carp  to  sportsmen  at  a ban- 
quet somewhere  is  an  annual  stunt. 
They  generally  praise  the  flavor  of  the 
“tuna”  or  “salmon”  without  suspecting 
that  they  have  been  duped  into  eating 
carp.  Carp  also  appear  on  restaurant 
menus  under  fancy-name  disguises, 
and  in  Europe,  they  are  sometimes 
wrapped  in  damp  moss  and  hung  from 
a ceiling;  there  they  can  be  kept  alive 
and  gorged  with  food  to  fatten  them. 

For  food,  certainly,  carp  are  certainly 
top  producers.  Take  farm  ponds,  for 
example.  Fanners  are  encouraged  to 
build  farm  ponds,  among  other  reasons, 


to  take  advantage  of  the  300  additional 
pounds  of  food  per  acre  which  the 
bass-and-bluegill  stocked  ponds  yield 
each  year.  But  carp  can  more  than 
triple  that  amount — as  much  as  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre  and  in  about  a 
third  the  time,  too.  If  it’s  food  the 
farmer  wants  from  his  pond,  he  can 
fill  a freezer  with  carp  faster,  and  he 
can  also  have  good  sport  fishing  for  the 
carp  in  the  pond. 

In  Arkansas,  carp  are  sometimes 
raised  in  the  flooded  rice  paddies  along 
with  the  crop  of  rice,  and  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board 
has  portioned  out  a considerable  sum 
of  money  to  study  this  method  of  fish 
farming  for  use  in  protein-starved  and 
overpopulated  countries.  It’s  difficult 
to  find  another  such  combination, 
where  both  protein  and  starch  are  pro- 
duced simultaneously  on  the  same 
acres. 

But  most  fishermen  turn  their  backs 
on  eating  carp  because  they  think  the 
fish  are  flavor-tainted  by  the  polluted 
waters  in  which  they  live.  In  some  sit- 
uations this  may  be  true,  but  most 
carp  are  unaffected  taste-wise  by  their 
habitat.  If  you  like  to  catch  carp  and 
want  to  eat  them  too,  you  can  elimi- 
nate whatever  bad  taste  they  have 
picked  up  by  putting  them  in  fresh- 
water springs  for  several  weeks  before 
eating  them. 

And  v/hen  you  clean  a carp,  you  will 
see  two  dark  streaks,  one  down  each 
side.  These  are  the  much  talked-about 
“mud  veins.”  Whatever  bad  flavor  they 
impart  to  the  fish  can  be  gotten  rid  of 
easily  by  a careful  removal  of  these 
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i veins.  Catfishermen  will  want  them  for 
bait,  too! 

If  you  wonder  about  the  many  ways 
in  which  carp  can  be  prepared,  see 
article  by  J.  Almus  Russell  in  this 

I issue.  They  can  be  frozen  or  canned, 
baked  or  pickled,  boiled  or  broiled — 
and  served  in  a manner  which  hits 
home  with  the  most  fastidious  of  epi- 
cureans. Put  up  in  cottonseed  oil,  they 
taste  like  chicken  or  tuna;  in  tomato 
sauce,  like  beef;  in  mustard  sauce,  like 
sardines. 

There’ll  be  a chant  in  a few  years, 
if  predictions  come  true,  that  carp  fish- 
ing is  about  the  best  there  is.  You  can 
get  to  a good  carp  fishing  spot  almost 
every  evening  after  work.  You  don’t 
have  to  wait  for  that  onee-a-year  va- 
cation when  the  weather’s  seldom  what 
it  should  be  and  the  “fish  were  biting 
last  week.” 

Best  of  all,  carp  fishing  is  relaxation 
of  the  finest  sort  because  you  put  out 
your  bait  and  wait  for  a fish  to  find  it. 
You  must  put  it  in  a “right”  spot,  of 
course,  but  there’s  always  waiting  time 
when  you  can  take  it  easy  and  appre- 
ciate the  world  about  you. 

Then  comes  the  carp — a rowdy  and 
a ruffian — and  you’ll  chant,  too,  with 
growing  throngs  of  carp  fishermen. 


TICKS — 

UNWELCOME  HITCHHIKERS 

( From  page  13) 


about  in  the  grass  or  weeds  near  their 
hatching  place,  crawl  upon  some  grass 
blade  or  stem  to  await  the  passing  of 
a small  warm-blooded  creature,  such 
as  a mouse,  rat,  squirrel,  or  other 
suitable  intermediate  host.  According 
to  record,  animals  the  size  of  a squirrel 
have  been  examined  which  harbored 
two  or  three  hundred  “seed-ticks.” 
Each  of  the  “seed-ticks”  which  hatch 
from  these  eggs  are  obliged  to  find 
a temporary  host  in  order  to  advance 
in  growth  and  to  a succeeding  stage. 
Many  of  them  pick  a waiting-place 
where  no  traffic  goes  by.  If  no  host  is 
encountered  within  a period  of  several 
weeks,  the  “seed-tick”  starves  to 
death,  and  we  have  one  less  to  worry 
about.  In  nature,  allowance  is  made 
for  this  by  the  enormous  number  of 
eggs  laid  at  the  start,  but  it’s  possible 
the  original  population  from  this  hatch 
has  been  decreased  by  ninety  per  cent. 
This,  of  course,  is  a theoretical  figure, 


but  even  supposing  ten  per  cent  of 
the  original  hatch  succeeds  in  finding 
a host  upon  which  to  feed  for  the  first 
time,  we  go  on  to  the  next  stage  in 
development. 

The  lucky  young  ticks,  and  they  are 
strictly  subjects  of  chance,  attach 
themselves  to  their  first  meal-ticket. 
For  a period  of  several  or  more  days 
now  they  feed  upon  all  the  blood  they 
can  gorge.  Some  ticks  visit  three  or 
four  hosts  in  the  course  of  their 
progressive  stages  of  growth,  but  we 
shall  consider  our  specimens  as  being 
“two-host”  individuals.  After  feeding 
until  satisfied  upon  the  blood  of  this 
host,  our  immature  six-legged  “seed- 
tick”  drops  off  and  retires  to  digest 
his  meal. 

During  the  period  required  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  food  gained  from 
the  previous  host,  the  young  tick  out- 
grows his  thin,  soft  skin  and  a shed- 
ding takes  place.  After  a final  shedding 
as  a nymph,  legs  have  grown  longer, 
the  body  flattens,  assumes  its  leathery 
character,  and  the  adult  eight-legged 
final  stage  emerges.  Now  we  have  the 
tick  as  we  and  our  four-legged  friends 
pick  him  up — hungry  and  unwelcome. 

From  now  on,  the  tick  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  smaller  animals  he  uses 
for  intermediate  hosts,  and  needs  a 
larger  animal  upon  which  to  feed  to 
complete  the  life  cycle.  Back  he  goes 
to  the  grass  and  weeds  to  wait  for 
another  pick-up.  Here’s  where  we  en- 
counter him,  but  now  we  know  a 
little  more  about  his  history,  un- 
pleasant as  it  is. 

We’ve  already  lost  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  original  hatch — now  we’re  going 
to  lose  a lot  more.  The  original  figure 
of  ten  per  cent  finding  an  intermediate 
host  was  probably  very  conservative. 
Reaching  the  intermediate  stage  they 
again  must  depend  upon  the  chance 
passing  of  a suitable  host  in  order  to 
survive.  The  odds  are  almost  one  hun- 
dred to  one  they  find  that  host.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  terrific  toll  imposed  by 
natural  causes,  they  are  increasing 
very  noticeably  within  the  past  few 
years  in  our  area. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  trout-fish- 
ing-bug bites,  we  still  have  with  us 
some  of  the  eight-legged,  final  stage 
ticks  which  have  survived  hibernation 
ready  to  board  the  passing  fisherman. 

Most  ticks,  however,  are  found  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  months.  Possi- 
bility of  infection  with  diseases  com- 
municable by  the  bite  of  the  tick  is 
slight.  But  our  Eastern  dog-tick  is 
suspected  as  a possible  carrier  of  the 
Rocky-Mountain  or  spotted  fever,  plus 


several  other  maladies.  These  can  be 
passed  on  by  a female  tick  to  her 
progeny  through  the  eggs  if  that  fe- 
male tick  has  fed  on  a person  or 
animal  infected  with  such  disease. 
Diseases  among  animals,  rodents  espe- 
cially in  our  area,  can  be  transmitted 
by  the  tick.  Even  tuleramia,  or  “rab- 
bit fever”  as  it’s  commonly  called,  is 
spread  by  common  ticks  among 
rodents,  and  can  be  transmitted  to 
man,  although  rarely,  by  the  bite  of 
an  infected  specimen.  Disease  organ- 
isms are  passed  on  by  an  infected 
female,  through  the  egg-stage,  to  the 
“seed-ticks,”  and  thence  occasionally 
to  a human  host. 

During  the  summer  months  many 
people  are  afflicted  with  the  bites  of 
the  “chigger,”  or  “sea-tick.”  These  tiny 
fellows  are  not  wood-ticks  but 
nuisances  all  by  themselves,  worthy  of 
a lot  of  cussing-discussing.  Although 
they  cause  intense  itching  and  misery, 
they  are  not  considered  disease-trans- 
mitting pests  like  the  true  ticks. 

The  size  of  the  wood- tick  as  we 
commonly  call  them,  separates  them 
from  the  minute  “chiggers”  which 
burrow  into  the  skin.  In  the  flat  “un- 
fed” stage,  as  commonly  encountered, 
the  tick’s  body  is  roughly  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
eight  legs  in  length  about  the  same 
measurement.  When  fully  fed  and 
ready  to  drop  off  a host,  the  large 
grayish,  blood-gorged  adult  is  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
many  times  the  bulk  of  the  flat  hungry 
tick  waiting  for  a final  host. 

All  of  us  pick  up  a tick  or  two  from 
time  to  time  in  our  outdoor  travels, 
and,  although  through  the  law  of  aver- 
ages they  may  be  quite  harmless,  let’s 
take  ’em  off  as  quickly  and  painlessly 
as  possible.  A drop  or  two  of  kerosene 
will  make  the  most  obstinate  tick 
change  his  mind  about  using  you  as  a 
blood  donor. 


PICKEREL  PACK 
POWER — 

( From,  page  15) 


some  of  the  best  colors  for  the  bright 
hours.  Better  use  eight  or  nine  pound 
line  and  if  pickerel  in  the  lake  or 
stream  run  large,  a short  wire  leader 
is  good  insurance  against  the  sharp 
teeth  of  this  miniature  crocodile. 
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Light  spinning  tackle  is  tailored  for 
him  and  you’ll  find  that  in  overfished 
waters  the  tiny  metal  lures  are  apt  to 
frighten  him  less  for  they  land  with 
little  or  no  splash.  A mini-plug,  fash- 
ioned after  the  big  ones  used  for  bass 
and  pike  will  also  set  off  his  urge  to 
lunge.  He’ll  offer  many  tense  moments 
with  your  light  rod  and  gossamer  line 
and  unless  your  rod  power  or  drag 
setting  has  him  under  control,  he’ll 
wrap  you  up  like  a fancy  Christmas 
package  to  some  underwater  branch  or 
stump.  Your  only  hope  is  to  relax  the 
line  completely  and  wait  him  out. 
Soon,  if  he’s  not  too  ornery,  he’ll  work 
free,  yielding  you  a second  chance 
at  bat. 

If  you  fancy  the  live  bait  method 
of  fishing,  one  of  the  best  when  he’s 
down  in  some  cool  hole  in  the  lake, 
he’ll  take  the  usual  entrees  on  the 
menu,  still  fished,  drift  fished,  cast  or 
trolled.  Wiggly  night  crawlers  hung 
through  the  collar  on  a single  hook 
behind  a spinner  blade  will  often 
tempt  him  to  come  a-running  when 
the  scent  of  this,  the  fish’s  piece-de- 
resistance, reaches  his  blunt  though 
ultra-sensitive  nose.  Live  crawfish,  a 
perfect  weight  and  size  for  light  spin- 
ning, are  veritable  killers  when  cast 
within  inches  of  the  reeds,  allowed  to 
rest  there  a moment  and  then  gradu- 
ally retrieved.  But  don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  using  creek  crawfish,  for 
they  are  hard  shelled  and  he’ll  be 
prone  to  pass  them  up.  Catch  the 
softer  lake  variety  and  following  the 
advice  of  the  bass  fishermen,  hook 
them  through  the  tail  and  cut  off 
the  snippers! 

Frogs,  mice,  anything  nice  that 
smells  of  food  will  bring  him  rushing 
from  his  lair  and  when  he’s  hungry 
there  won’t  be  any  hesitation  to  strike. 
His  main  diet  of  course  is  minnows, 
small  perch  and  game  fish  fry  for 
which  he’ll  travel  inshore  willingly  in 
the  morning  and  evening  or  will  gob- 
ble up  should  they  venture  too  far  out 
from  their  weedy  yards.  His  favored 
beats  are  the  submerged  weed  beds 
and  long  grassy  underwater  plains 
where  he  can  lie  in  wait,  motionless 
as  an  old  watersoaked  log,  but  with 
one  eye  open  for  some  unsuspecting 
tasty  to  come  along. 

During  the  twilight  calm,  a skitter- 
ing technique  over  the  shallows,  will 
bring  him  charging.  He,  like  the  bass 
and  pike,  is  prone  to  wild  dashes  the 
minute  any  surface  commotion  catches 
his  eye.  Use  a fluttery  fly  in  the  form 
of  an  overdressed  maribou  streamer 
with  a tiny  spinner  blade  ahead  of  it, 


or  hook  a slim  piece  of  perch  belly 
to  a well  sharpened  weedless  hook. 
Keep  either  of  these  tempters  flopping 
and  rushing  in  short  jerks  over  the 
water.  Remember  though,  the  lure  that 
appears  to  be  getting  away  too  fast 
will  often  be  passed  up  in  favor  of 
an  easier  mark,  so  let  this  be  your 
guard  against  a too  speedy  retrieve. 

Sir  Pickerel  is  at  his  fightinest  in 
April,  May  and  June  when  he’s  up 
from  a long  winter’s  nap.  He’s  ravenous 
then  and  will  swim  to  the  mouths  of 
creeks  following  the  small  trout, 
suckers  and  perch.  Smelt  bring  him 
forth  too,  and  he  gains  many  an  ounce 
of  fire  power  as  a result  of  those 
springtime  gorges.  He’s  truly  an  ex- 
asperating fighter  if  you  connect  when 
the  water  is  cold! 

Go  after  him  on  a misty  summer 
morning  while  the  surface  is  calm. 
Watch  the  shoreline  for  the  liquid 
curl  of  his  dorsal  and  the  sail-like 
spike  of  his  tail,  for  he  may  be  linger- 
ing in  the  fresh  weed  growth  sampling 
the  abundant  food.  This  is  his  break- 
fast “minnow  break”  that  sets  him  up 
for  the  day.  A little  later  in  the 
morning  he  usually  heads  for  an 
underwater  oasis  to  dodge  motor 
vibrations  and  boat  banging  that  make 
his  life  anything  but  comfortable.  The 
deepest  parts  of  the  lake,  especially 
those  which  have  springs,  are  favored, 
so  these  are  the  spots  to  work  first. 
Finding  them  is  not  easy,  but  if  you 
are  smart  watch  the  local  fisherman 
and  note  well  where  he  fishes.  The 
best  “other”  way  to  find  the  pot  of 
gold  is  to  troll  or  drift  live  bait  very 
slowly  and  when  you  feel  a hit  or  hook 
a fish,  mark  well  the  area,  then  give 
it  another  whirl.  If  action  holds  up 
you’ve  found  a valuable  hideout  that 
is  usually  always  good  for  a fish  or 
two. 

Don’t  pack  the  gear  away  with  the 
first  touch  of  frost,  for  pickerel  fishing 
comes  into  its  own  again.  Work  the 
shoreline  in  the  evening  after  the  sun- 
set has  brought  a spicy  tang  into  the 
air.  Remember  though  that  he  too  is 
feeling  the  nut  brown  chill  and  will 
give  you  a far  different  tussle  than 
he  did  back  in  August.  He’s  longer 
now  by  an  inch  or  so  and  plenty  more 
in  girth. 

No  matter  when  or  with  what  tackle 
you  take  him,  you’ll  find  he’s  unpre- 
dictable. At  times  he’ll  jab  with  terri- 
fying abandon  and  then,  just  as 
quickly  sulk  and  allow  you  to  reel 
him  in  part  way,  not  offering  the 
resistance  of  a six  inch  perch.  At 
other  times  he’ll  hit  light,  especially 


on  live  bait,  so  you’ll  have  to  hold 
your  fire  until  he’s  mouthed  the  tidbit 
and  taken  it  well  down  in  his  throat. 
Beware  of  his  pike-like  tricks  and  his 
musky-bold  girations  for  all  hell  will 
break  loose  when  he  sees  the  boat 
or  feels  the  restriction  of  the  line.  He’s 
a deadly  in-fighter,  as  you’ll  find 
when  he  virtually  explodes  in  your 
face,  twisting  like  a maddened  snake, 
throwing  sheets  of  spray  and  wildly 
flailing  the  water  to  gain  control  for 
a quick  getaway.  And  you?  You  hang 
on  stunned  and  helpless.  You  dare  not 
stop  his  acrobatics  for  if  you  cinch  him 
up  too  tight,  he’ll  break  or  tear  loose, 
yet  if  you  give  him  slack  at  the  wrong 
time,  its  just  what  he’s  been  waiting 
for  to  throw  the  hook.  Its  a wild 
moment  before  he  plunges  in  stubborn 
flight  for  the  nearest  snag  or  weed 
growth  to  rub  out  the  hook  or  sever 
the  line  and  take  off  a free  citizen 
again.  If  Lady  Luck  smiles,  you’ll  be 
surprised  that  such  a little  guy  can 
cause  such  a ruckus. 

Yes,  its  comforting  to  know  that 
between  those  trips  to  greener  pastures 
a slim,  hard  hitting  little  fellow  awaits 
you  in  a lake  or  stream  near  home! 


SAFETY 

FIRST 

AFLOAT 

( From  page  18) 


the  small  initial  investment.  And  it  is 
sound  advice  for  fishermen  to  stay 
with  the  capsized  boat  whenever  pos- 
sible. An  overturned  canoe,  skiff  or 
motor  boat  will  continue  floating  for 
days.  Persons  have  a much  better 
chance  of  being  rescued  by  clinging  to 
the  partially  sunken  hull  than  by 
striking  out  to  swim  a distance  to 
shore. 

Another  important  accessory  to  the 
fisherman  afloat  is  a rain  garment.  The 
sensible  thing  is  to  stay  ashore  when 
a storm  is  brewing.  Handy  for  those 
gentle,  steady  rains  is  a plastic  or 
rubber  jacket  or  coat  to  keep  the 
fisherman  dry,  preventing  possible 
chills,  cold  or  pneumonia.  Rain  gear 
is  now  available  in  tiny  packages, 
small  enough  to  be  slipped  inconspic- 
uously into  the  fishing  vest  or  tackle 
box. 

Harness  your  horsepower 

Outboard  motors  have  become  more 
popular  among  anglers  during  the  last 
few  years  for  they  allow  the  anglers 
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to  glide  effortlessly  across  the  water- 
ways. A motor,  however,  brings  more 
safety  rules  into  the  boating  picture. 
For  example,  the  motor  must  approxi- 
mately match  the  boat  for  good  per- 
formance. Too  small,  the  boat  is  under- 
powered and  gives  sluggish  perform- 
ance. Even  worse  is  the  motor  that  is 
too  large  for  the  craft.  Overpowered,  it 
becomes  dangerous,  a tricky  combina- 
tion to  handle.  Most  practical  for  fish- 
ing are  those  up  to  5 h.p. 

Safety  here  begins  with  the  careful 
installation  of  the  motor.  The  main 
point  is  to  get  the  motor  into  the  boat 
and  fastened  to  the  transom  with  the 
least  confusion.  Being  heavy,  awkward 
to  handle  on  a pitching  boat,  the  sen- 
sible way  is  to  climb  aboard,  then  lift 
the  motor  from  the  dock  and  into  the 
boat.  Since  vibrations  tend  to  loosen 
set  screws,  a chain  or  rope  should  be 
fastened  to  motor  and  transom  to  pre- 
vent the  motor  from  falling  overboard. 

Use  “horse  sense” 

Rules  of  the  open  waterway  include 
five  common  sense  regulations: 

1.  Boats  without  motors  have  the 
right  of  way  over  outboards.  Certainly 
the  person  handling  a boat  with  oars 
or  sails  does  not  have  the  maneuver- 
ability as  the  person  operating  a 
motor.  The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
extend  every  courtesy  to  the  other 
craft,  maneuvering  around  it  to  avoid 
collision. 

2.  Keep  to  the  right  side  of  narrow 
channels  or  canals.  It’s  like  driving  an 
automobile.  No  one  can  underestimate 
the  value  of  close  observance  to  this 
motoring  law,  and  it  certainly  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  when  afloat. 

3.  When  meeting  another  boat  head 
on  or  nearly  so,  swing  to  the  right 
and  give  the  oncoming  boat  plenty 
of  clearance.  If  each  is  powered  by  an 
outboard,  the  sensible  thing  is  to  slow 
down  when  passing  so  neither  is  re- 
quired to  battle  the  strong  wake  to 
prevent  the  boat  from  capsizing. 

4.  Don’t  buzz  another  fisherman. 
This  happens  all  too  often.  Operators 
of  speedy  outboards  seldom  give  con- 
sideration to  the  fisherman  at  anchor 
in  some  cove  with  lines  dangling  into 
the  water.  Running  within  a few  yards 
of  an  anchored  boat,  the  waves  and 
wake  bounce,  rock  and  nearly  capsize 
the  craft.  Legally  the  waves  or  wake 
that  your  boat  creates  is  your  respon- 
sibility! It  can  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences when  common  sense  is  ig- 
nored. Don’t  disturb  the  other  fellow’s 
fishing  fun. 

5.  Don’t  mix  alcohol  and  gasoline. 


This  is  every  bit  as  dangerous  as  mix- 
ing the  former  with  gunpowder.  Tem- 
porary loss  of  facilities  through  liquor 
can  result  in  the  drowning  of  the  in- 
toxicant and  innocent  passengers. 

Give  your  boat  a light 

One  of  the  Pennsylvania  laws 
governing  motor  boats  stipulates  that 
a combination  light  near  the  bow, 
showing  red  to  port,  green  to  star- 
board, visible  for  a distance  of  one 
mile  is  required.  Operating  a speedy 
boat  without  lights  at  night  can  be 
dangerous.  Collisions  with  other  boats 
during  darkness  or  heavy  fog  is  not 
only  possible  but  have  happened  even 
on  the  very  tiny  ponds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  your  boat  lacks  this  light, 
install  one  now.  It’s  the  law! 

Children  love  boating 

Children,  especially  small  adventur- 
ous boys,  anxious  to  imitate  the 
grownups,  eagerly  climb  aboard,  shove 
the  craft  from  shore  for  intended  short 
trips.  Unable  to  control  the  craft  it  can 
drift  far  out  into  the  stream,  capsize 
or  ram  another  boat.  Keep  the  boat 
securely  locked  or  tied,  permitting 
children  in  the  boat  only  when  the 
parents  are  nearby  or  with  them.  On 
the  Pymatuning  Lake,  persons  under 
16-years  of  age  may  not  operate  a 
motor  boat. 

Fishing  safely  afloat 

There  are  certain  safety  measures 
needed  when  a number  of  fishermen 
climb  into  a craft  and  set  it  adrift. 
Take  for  example  the  seating  arrange- 
ment. With  seats  placed  close  to  one 
another,  fishermen  must  exercise  care 
when  whirling  a casting  or  spinning 
rod.  Numerous  incidents  are  on  record 


“That’s  going  a bit  too  far  with  that 
‘give  'em  a sporting  chance’  stuff!” 


“Look  what  your  going  to  surprise  me 
with  on  my  birthday!” 

of  plugs  and  spoons  hitting  nearby 
fishermen  in  the  face,  smashing  glasses 
and  nearly  causing  blindness.  Poor 
casting  technique,  especially  the  side- 
swing style  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Lack  of  space  in  the  average  boat 
makes  it  imperative  that  all  space  be 
utilized  sensibly,  with  tackle  boxes, 
gas  cans,  boat  nets  and  lunch  pails 
kept  under  the  seats  or  along  the  sides 
to  allow  the  center  free  as  leg  room. 
It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  go 
aboard  the  craft  with  the  bare  fishing 
essentials  for  more  freedom  of  space. 

Heaving  the  anchor  overboard  is  not 
the  ideal  way  to  park  a boat.  Casting 
the  weight  and  the  loose  coils  and 
tangled  rope  over  the  side  ca»  drag 
yourself  or  other  gear  into  the  water. 
The  clasp  of  a tackle  box,  a rod  or 
some  other  valuable  piece  of  equip- 
ment can  become  entangled  in  a 
loose  coil  of  the  anchor  rope  and  be 
jerked  overboard  simultaneously.  Ease 
the  weight  over  the  side  gently.  It’s 
the  sensible  way,  the  safe  way,  and 
the  way  to  catch  more  fish. 

Standing  upright  in  a boat  is  com- 
mon practice  among  many  fishermen. 
This  can  be  dangerous  in  any  boat.  Sit 
down  and  stay  seated  quietly.  With 
the  boat  pitching  with  the  waves,  roll- 
ing from  side  to  side  as  the  angler 
shifts  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
another  while  casting  or  reaching  for 
a spent  fish  with  the  net,  can  cause 
angler  to  lose  balance.  The  result  may 
be  a plunge  headlong  into  watery 
depths.  The  extra  few  feet  gained  on 
each  cast  while  standing  upright  in  a 
boat  seldom  catch  more  fish.  In  fact 
not  only  is  it  bad  practice,  but  the 
fish  can  get  a better  look  at  you.  Carry 
a comfortable  boat  seat  or  back  rest 
in  the  boat,  then  sit  down,  relax  and 
enjoy  leisurely  casting. 

This  by  no  means  covers  the  com- 
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plete  safety  code  but  it  clearly  points 
up  the  need  to  exercise  common  sense 
when  boating.  The  wisest  fisherman 
does  not  fear  the  water  but  has  a 
healthy  respect  for  it.  He  reads  the 
boating  rules  and  regulations  issued 
with  his  motorboat  license,  then  obeys 
and  puts  them  into  practice.  The  life 
he’s  protecting  may  be  his  own! 


DEER  + CARIBQU  + 
POLAR  BEAR=BASS  BUGS 

( From  page  21) 


Tail — brown  bucktail 
Body — caribou  hair 
Wings — brown  bucktail 
That’s  only  a few  of  the  thousands 
of  combinations  possible,  with  a wide 
range  of  materials  to  choose  from. 

Try  experimenting  with  various 
feathers  as  wings  and  tails.  However, 
you  should  try  to  keep  the  same  basic 
body  construction  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent floating  qualities  of  deer  and 
caribou  hair. 

Once  you’ve  caught  a few  bass  on 
these  lures  you  should  be  a bass 
“bugger”  for  life. 

Good  Luck!! 


COMPARATIVE 

BASS  FISHING 

( From  page  19) 

doing  this,  you  will  not  require  addi- 
tional leader  strength  to  sink  an  over- 
size barb.  Keep  your  hooks  small  and 
sharp  and  you  will  experience  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  driving  them  home. 

Fishing  streamer  fly  is  a fairly  stand- 
ardized method.  The  fly  is  cast  across 
the  current  and  allowed  to  swing.  The 
retrieve  is  a series  of  sharp,  short 
strips,  using  tip  action  to  give  the  wig- 
gling effect  which  makes  this  method 
so  deadly.  Bear  in  mind,  that  there  is 
no  hurry  attached  to  fishing  a streamer. 
The  longer  you  can  impart  movement 
to  the  lure  while  it  is  in  the  possible 
vicinity  of  a fish,  the  better  chance  you 
have  of  scoring. 

Water  selection  is  simple.  Start  at 
the  top  of  a shallow  riffle.  Cover  every 
pocket  and  hidey-hole  in  it  thoroughly. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  boulders 


and  ledge  formations.  Handle  these,  if 
at  all  possible,  from  above.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  the  fly 
“on  the  dinner  plate”  a bit  longer. 
Some  fish  take  some  convincing  where 
others  will  strike  readily. 

Across  the  base  of  every  riffle  there 
is  a pronounced  drop-off.  This  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a rocky  bar  or 
shelf.  Here  is  where  the  majority  of 
the  fish  taken  are  to  be  found.  Handle 
this  stretch  with  extreme  care  as  it  is 
essentially  the  “meat  hole”  of  the  pool. 
Cast  well  upstream,  so  the  fly  will 
swing  off  the  bar  or  ledge  just  free  of 
the  bottom.  Make  your  retrieve  definite 
but  slow.  Cover  the  water  completely 
and  you  will  reap  dividends.  Give  light 
tackle  a try  and  give  some  smaller  fish 
a chance  to  make  your  day  a bit 
brighter.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 


CARP  COOKING 

{From  page  11) 


SUSQUEHANNA  CARP  WITH  EGG 
SAUCE 

Temperature — Simmering  for 
Time — 30  minutes 

4-pound  carp 
1 cup  salt 

12  medium-sized  boiled  potatoes 
12  small  beets,  boiled 

1 cup  fried  salt  pork  scraps 

2 cups  egg  sauce 
2 ounces  butter 

watercress 

Remove  head  and  tail  from  carp. 
Scale,  clean,  split  fish,  wiping  it  with 
a wet  cloth. 

Sprinkle  inside  with  a cup  of  salt. 
Let  stand  over  night. 

In  the  morning  remove  the  salt, 
bring  fish  slowly  to  a boil  to  freshen, 
tie  fish  in  a cheesecloth,  and  simmer 
as  directed  until  done. 

Lay  the  cooked  fish  on  a large 
heated  platter. 

Surround  with  the  boiled  potatoes 
and  buttered  beets  and  pork  scraps. 
Serve  with 

Egg  Sauce 
14  cup  butter 
1%  tablespoons  flour 
% teaspoon  salt 
% teaspoon  pepper 
114  cups  boiling  water 
2 tablespoons  butter  (additional) 
4 hard-boiled  eggs 
Cream  together  14  cup  butter,  the 


flour,  and  seasonings.  Stir  the  boiling 
water  in  gradually  and  simmer  ten 
minutes.  Just  before  serving,  beat  in 
the  additional  butter,  a half  teaspoon 
at  a time.  Slice  the  hard-boiled  eggs 
into  the  mixture.  Sprinkle  with  water- 
cress. 

BAKED  CARP 

Temperature — 375  deg.  Fahr.  for 
Time — 30-35  minutes 

3 pounds  carp 

1 tablespoon  butter 
salt 
pepper 

Scale  fish.  Remove  head,  tail,  and 
bone. 

Lay  fish  in  pan,  skin  side  down  and 
opened  out  flat. 

Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
dot  with  butter. 

Bake  as  directed. 

CARP  WITH  RICE 
1 cup  cooked  rice 

4 hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped 
1 cup  cooked  flaked  fish 
% cup  butter,  melted 

iy2  teaspoons  salt 
14  teaspoon  red  pepper 

Heat  the  rice  very  hot.  Stir  all  of 
the  ingredients  together. 

Heat  all  again  and  serve. 

SOUSED  CARP 
4 cups  fish  stock 
1 cup  vinegar 
1 teaspoon  salt 
1 teaspoon  black  pepper 

1 tablespoon  grated  horseradish 
14  teaspoon  allspice 

2 bay  leaves 

1 sprig  thyme 

1V2  pounds  (whole)  cooked  fish 

Boil  all  of  the  ingredients  together 
for  ten  minutes. 

Cool  and  strain.  Pour  over  the  whole 
boiled  fish,  cover,  and  let  stand  several 
hours  before  using. 

SMOKED  CARP 

Dress  and  scale  small  fish  (114-2 
pounds) 

Rub  inside  and  out  with  coarse  salt. 

Hang  to  drain  for  four  hours. 

Rub  well  into  each  fish  the  follow- 
ing mixture,  sifted  together,  in  the 
proportion  of 

% ounce  table  salt 

1 ounce  black  pepper 

2 ounces  sugar' 

Lay  fish  on  a platter,  cover  with 
cheesecloth,  and  leave  for  two  days. 
Drain,  rub  well  with  table  salt,  then 
wipe  dry.  Spread  the  fish  open,  bracing 
it  with  skewers  if  need  be,  and  hang 
over  a corncob  or  bark  smudge  for 
several  hours  until  well-smoked. 
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“Why  don’t  you  give  up  Jake?  There  MUST  be 
an  easier  way  to  find  a good  place  to  fish!” 


And  there  is if 

You  regularly  read  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

PACKED  WITH  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISHING  ON 
PENNSYLVANIA  STREAMS. 


Renew  or  send  new  subscription  ($1.00  per  year)  now  to — 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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"I  admit  I didn’t  get  your  permission  to  fish  here 
but  ain’t  this  kind  of  drastic?” 


PERHAPS-  BUT  OFTEN  THE  LANDOWNER  FEELS  PERFECTLY 
JUSTIFIED  IN  DEALING  HARSHLY  WITH  IRRESPONSIBLE 
ANGLERS  WHO  HAVE  NO  REGARD  OR  RESPECT  FOR  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  OTHERS. 


ASK  PERMISSION!  TREAT  THE  LANDOWNER’S  PROPERTY 
AS  THOUGH  IT  WERE  YOUR  OWN.  DISCOURAGE  AND  REPORT 
LITTERING  AND  VANDALISM.  BEHAVE  LIKE  A GENTLEMAN! 
IT  CAN  MEAN  MORE  OPEN  PUBLIC  FISHING  WATER  AND 
BETTER  FISHING! 


— 

COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  LEADER 
GOVERNOR 


★ 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION 

R.  STANLEY  SMITH,  President 
WAYNESBURG 

ALBERT  R.  HINKLE,  Vice-President 
CLEARFIELD 

WALLACE  DEAN 
MEADVILLE 

GERARD  ADAMS 
HAWLEY 

CHARLES  C.  HOUSER 
ALLENTOWN 

JOHN  W.  GRENOBLE 
NEW  BLOOMFIELD 

★ 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Executive  Director 

(Vacant) 

H.  R.  STACKHOUSE 
Administrative  Secretary 

R.  C.  McCASLIN 

Comptroller 

★ 

CONSERVATION — EDUCATION 
DIVISION 

J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 

Chief 

★ 

FISH  CULTURE 

C.  R.  BULLER 
Chief  Fish  Culturist 

GORDON  L.  TREMBLEY 
Chief  Aquatic  Biologist 
ARTHUR  D.  BRADFORD 
Pathologist 
CYRIL  G.  REGAN 

Chief  Div.  of  Land  and  Water  Acquisition 
GEORGE  H.  GORDON 
Chief  Photographer 
THOMAS  F.  O'HARA 
Construction  Engineer 

HATCHERY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Dewev  Sorenson — Bellefonte 
Merrill  Lillie — Corry  & Union  City 
Edwin  H.  Hahn — Erie 
T.  J.  Dingle — Huntsdale 
Howard  Fox — LinesviHe 
J.  L.  Zettle — Pleasant  Mount 
George  Magargel — Reynoldsdale 
Bernard  Gill — Tionesta 
John  J.  Wopart — Torresdale 

* 

ENFORCEMENT 

W.  W.  BRITTON 
Chief  Enforcement  Officer 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISORS 

Northwest  Division 
CARLYLE  S.  SHELDON 
Conneautville,  Pa.;  Phone  3033 
Southwest  Division 
MINTER  C.  JONES 
341  W.  Lincoln  St.,  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Phone  5324 

North  Central  Division 
C.  W.  SHEARER 
200  Agnew  St.,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.; 
Phone  375 

South  Central  Division 
HAROLD  CORBIN 

521  13th  St.,  Huntingdon,  Pa.;  Phone  1202 
Northeast  Division 
RALPH  O.  SINGER 
Tafton,  Pike  Co.,  Pa.; 

Phone  Hawley  3409 
Southeast  Division 
JOHN  S.  OGDEN 

242  E.  College  Ave.,  York,  Pa.;  Phone  7434 
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COVER:  Bobber  fishing  for  pickerel  on  a lary  September  day. 

BACK  COVER:  Angling  under  one  of  Pennsylvania's  old  covered  bridges. 
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^Conservation  school  for  teachers 


ALL  across  the  U.S.A.  last  summer,  experts  met 
with  teachers  of  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high  schools  to  study  conservation,  its  need, 
and  how  it  should  be  taught.  About  three  dozen  in- 
stitutions over  the  states  put  out  the  “welcome” 
mats  for  hundreds  of  teachers  who  became  pupils. 
Our  state,  our  country  will  be  blessed  for  their 
efforts. 

Over  the  years,  more  and  more  concern  has  been 
expressed  by  thinking  adults  that  their  careless, 
thoughtless,  or  indifferent  brothers  continue  to  be 
lax  on  the  subject  of  the  “wise  use  and  best  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources  to  serve  the  great- 
est number  of  people  for  the  greatest  period  of  time.” 
Americans  have  been  a fantastically  wasteful  people 
with  every  resource  with  which  this  country  has 
been  so  overwhelmingly  blessed.  We  have  seized 
each  and  used  it  with  little  thought  of  the  future. 
Even  today  we  are  cutting  our  forests  faster  than 
Nature  can  replace  them.  One  glance  at  any  large 
river  shows  us  the  steady  drain  of  soil  erosion  has 
not  been  stopped.  Wild  life,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  is 
losing  out.  Underground  water  tables  in  many  parts 
of  our  country  are  dipping  lower  and  lower. 

All  this  the  conservationist  has  known  for  years. 
And  through  the  years  he  has  tried  to  get  his  fellow 
Americans  to  realize  it  too.  He  will  probably  con- 
tinue his  efforts,  although  clearly,  if  conservation  is 
a way  of  life,  the  average  adult  has  missed  it. 

During  the  last  decade  a new  approach  has  been 
made  to  an  old  problem:  the  realization  of  the  worth 
of  our  natural  resources  must  be  instilled  during 
childhood.  Since  so  many  parents  are  indifferent, 
who  other  than  the  teacher  can  implant  this  way 
of  life?  Last  summer,  hundreds  of  teachers  gave  up 
jobs  or  vacation  trips  to  work  in  laboratories  of 
conservation  study  in  order  that  little  Johnny  or  Mary 
will  be  more  conservation-minded. 

One  such  a work  shop  in  conservation  education 
was  conducted  for  the  tenth  consecutive  summer  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  at  State  College, 
Pennsylvania.  Here  teachers  were  offered  opportuni- 
ties (1)  to  obtain  information  from  first  hand  ob- 
servation of  natural  resources;  (2)  to  understand  the 
interrelationships  between  natural  resources  and  be- 
tween men  and  resources;  (3)  to  develop  a philosophy 
toward  natural  resource  use  that  will  carry  over  into 
everyday  living;  (4)  to  become  familiar  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  various  agencies  toward  con- 
serving natural  resources;  (5)  to  study  efficient  and 


practical  methods  of  correlating  conservation  con- 
cepts into  classroom  teaching  at  various  levels  of 
pupil  ability;  (6)  to  become  familiar  with  instruc- 
tional aids  useful  in  conservation  teaching;  (7)  to 
explore  ways  and  means  of  influencing  community 
action  in  conservation  education  programs. 

Most  of  the  fifty-six  teachers  who  attended  either 
the  first  or  second  sessions  were  from  our  state,  but 
several  were  out-of-state  visitors;  one  was  from  Key 
West,  Florida.  The  concern  of  the  conservation  minded 
expressed  itself  in  a very  practical  way,  for  every 
Pennsylvania  teacher  was  given  financial  aid  that 
helped  to  make  attendance  possible. 

The  following  organizations  and  departments  have 
cooperated  in  the  establishment  and  continuation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Labora- 
tory for  Teachers: 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Garden  Clubs  throughout  the  State 
Henry  C.  Frick  Education  Commission 
Service  Clubs 
Parent-Teacher  Groups 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
(both  the  State  organization  and  local  clubs) 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council,  Inc. 

Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Brandywine  Valley  Association 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 

Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 

Glatfelter  Paper  Company 

Delaware  County  Fish  and  Stream  Association 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association 
Izaak  Walton  League 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

The  headquarters  for  the  Conservation  Laboratory 
was  a fraternity  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania.  Here 
were  cool  dormitories  and  study  rooms,  a well-staffed 
and  satisfying  dining  room,  airy  class  rooms,  and 
an  ever-helpful  library.  From  this  vantage  point,  a 
chartered  bus  took  the  group  daily  into  the  sur- 
rounding country  side  for  a first  hand  study  of  Pen- 
sylvania’s  soils,  waters,  minerals,  forests,  and  wild- 
life. Accompanying  the  teachers  were  authorities  who 
were  chosen  not  only  for  their  knowledge  of  their 
special  fields  but  also  for  their  ability  to  put  across 
their  information  with  clarity  and  enthusiasm. 

( Turn  to  page  4) 
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Photos  by  Bill  Coleman's  Lion  Studio,  State  College 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


TEACHERS,  now  conservation  laboratory  students,  are  shown  various  kinds 
of  forest  trees  by  Thomas  Norris,  chief  of  the  Greenwood  Furnace 
Nursery.  F.  H.  Dutlinger,  State  Forester  of  the  Rothrock  District  is  at  right. 
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The  following  was  the  faculty  of  the  Conservation 
Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers  during  the  first 
term  that  was  held  from  July  4,  to  July  23,  1955. 

T.  R.  Porter,  Head,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nature 
Education,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Dorothy  Alike,  In  Charge  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, Assistant  Professor  of  Nature  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

James  Drennen,  In  Charge  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, Principal  Penn  Valley  School,  Narberth, 
Pennsylvania 

Lawrence  Whitcomb,  Professor  of  Geology,  Lehigh 
University 

C.  A.  Hoffman,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 

H.  W.  Higbee,  Professor  of  Soil  Technology, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  Gittins,  Secretary,  Sanitary  Water  Board 

F.  G.  Bamer,  Professor  of  Agronomy  Extension, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Ivan  McKeever,  State  Conservationist 

F.  G.  Loughry,  State  Soil  Scientist 

Ralph  Matticks  and  Staff,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service 

Dewey  Sorenson,  Superintendent,  Bellefonte  State 
Fish  Hatchery 

Ward  Sharp,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Millard  Crooks,  Pennsylvania  State  Game  Com- 
mission 

R.  G.  Wingard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Extension,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

George  H.  Wirt,  Chief  Fire  Warden  (Retired), 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 

Wm.  C.  Bramble,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

H.  Arthur  Meyer,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

Walter  W.  Simonds,  Professor  of  Forestry  Exten- 
sion, Pennsylvania  State  University 

Edward  P.  Farrand,  Professor  of  Forestry  Ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania  State  University 

Andrew  G.  Brenneis,  Assistant  Regional  Forester, 
Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

H.  Norton  Cope,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Charles  W.  Stoddard,  Director  and  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  Extension,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Clayton  M.  Hoff,  Brandywine  Valley  Association 

Robert  G.  Struble,  Brandywine  Valley  Association 

F.  H.  Dutlinger,  District  Forester,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


During  the  two  periods  of  this  summer  laboratory, 
trips  were  taken  to  areas  illustrating  geologic  de- 
tail, through  a cave,  through  a coal  mine,  to  coal 
stripping  operations,  to  county  farms,  to  a fish  hatch- 
ery, to  Fisherman’s  Paradise,  to  a duck  research 
station,  to  state  game  forest  lands,  to  the  University 
plantation  and  farm  wood  lots,  to  an  experimental 
forest  and  a land  utilization  project,  to  a junior  con- 
servation camp,  and  to  a virgin  forest  that  is  a state 
monument.  Wherever  the  class  went,  an  authority 
was  present  to  explain  the  set-up  and  to  answer  all 
questions  cheerfully. 

A typical  field  trip  was  one  that  spent  most  of  an 
afternoon  at  the  J.  D.  Hosterman  farm  near  Spring 
Mills.  Here  strip  cropping  is  carried  on  over  most 
of  his  hilly  farm,  and  Mr.  Hosterman  has  plans  to 
include  his  entire  area.  The  farm  had  been  tilled 
in  the  traditional  way  for  over  a hundred  years.  It 
was  badly  gullied,  the  remaining  soil  thin.  Then  Mr. 
Hosterman  and  his  sons  decided  to  follow  contour 
and  strip  farming.  They  stopped  gullying  thus  saving 
and  enriching  the  soil.  The  class  learned  not  only 
the  philosophy  behind  strip  farming  but  also  the 
mechanics  of  laying  out  a farm  to  conform  to  the 
contours  many  agencies  have  given  it. 

Another  profitable  half-day  was  spent  with  the 
Merill  Smith  family  near  Lamar.  A few  years  back, 
Mr.  Smith  was  a mechanic  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
bought  a gullied  farm,  called  in  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  free  advice,  and  transformation  has  resulted. 
With  the  S.C.S.’s  know-power  and  Mr.  Smith’s  go- 
power,  the  gullies  have  disappeared.  It  looks  like 
magic  to  a casual  observer,  but  it  represents  much 
planning  and  work  but  has  resulted  in  a healthy  farm, 
a far  call  from  the  sickly  acres  of  a few  years  ago. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  for  teachers  study- 
ing together  methods  used  in  Centre  and  surround- 
ing counties  for  better  conservation,  then  contrasting 
what  they  saw  with  conditions  and  practices  in  their 
own  parts  of  the  state.  They  exchanged  teaching 
experiences,  methods  and  knacks  of  putting  across 
some  particularly  difficult  principles.  They  were 
shown  recent  Conservation  moving  pictures,  slides, 
film  strips.  They  learned  of  inexpensive  and  free 
teaching  aids.  They  built  up  bibliographies  of  recent 
books,  magazine  articles,  government  publications, 
bulletins,  and  pamphlets  on  which  to  build  an  effec- 
tive conservation  library  of  their  own. 

They  realized  by  the  term’s  end  that  to  intelligently 
teach  conservation  demands  a knowledge  of  facts. 
But  that  “knowing”  isn’t  enough.  So  vividly  and 
dramatic  must  these  facts  be  put  across  that  each 
pupil  will  have  an  awareness  of  the  need  of  con- 
servation and  its  amazing  significance.  Someone  has 
said  that  conservation  is  a way  of  life  ...  a religion. 
Those  who  studied  in  the  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory  for  Teachers  will  try  to  make  of  them- 
selves and  their  pupils  leaders  in  its  cause. 
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PENN  STATE  LABORATORY  STUDENTS  and  staff  front 
bus  they  use  to  travel  over  500  miles  studying  con- 
servation firsthand.  Front  row:  Kane,  Hill,  Roess, 

Cunningham,  Kurtz,  Mudie,  Hagy,  Harbison,  Smiley, 
Pease.  Middle  row:  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Drennen,  B.  Frank, 
Leonard,  Hintenlang,  Tubbs,  Shaw,  Fletcher,  Keiser, 
Budinger,  Scofield,  Saunders,  Dr.  Alfke.  Back  row: 
Arms,  Ahrens,  Kozlowski,  Evans,  E.  Frank,  Crummey, 
Crandol,  Gassy. 


RESTORATION  of  Greenwood  Furnace  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  T.  R.  Porter,  Director  of  the  Conservation  Laboratory, 
with  the  students. 


FIRE  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT  is  demonstrated  to  class  by 
Inspector  Bruce  Shearer  explaining  methods  used  at 
Greenwood  Fire  Towei' 


PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATION  of  forest  fire  fighting 
equipment  is  given  students  who  learn  just  how  tough 
this  job  really  is. 
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orest  fires  ruin  fishing 


INFERNO  IN  THE  FOREST.  The  “Keep  America  Green”  program,  now  functioning  on  a 
national  scale  is  dedicated  to  eliminating  forest  fires.  Since  two-thirds  of  all  forest 


fires  are  man-made,  the  individual  angler  or  outdoorsman 

tragedies,  do  his  part. 


THE  chill  nights  of  early  November  and  the  cold 
fall  rains  caused  the  temperature  of  the  rising 
water  in  Little  Stony  Creek  to  shrink  steadily 
lower.  Sodden  leaves  rafted  in  the  rising  eddies, 
swirled  through  riffles  and  covered  the  brimming 
pools.  The  tang  of  decaying  vegetation  together  with 
the  strong  yet  pleasant  odor  of  water-soaked  humus 
mingled  with  the  fresh  pungency  of  the  revitalized 
water,  water  that  was  being  purged  of  the  long  ac- 
cumulated debris  of  summer. 
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must  prevent  these 


By  the  middle  of  November  the  rains  ceased  and 
the  water  rapidly  cleared.  The  temperature  how- 
ever, continued  to  go  steadily  lower.  At  this  time 
the  clan  of  fontinalis,  the  speckled  trout,  began  to 
feel  an  uneasy  urge.  By  twos  and  threes,  then  by 
dozens  they  collected  in  every  sizable  pool  where 
they  remained  for  a day  or  two  before  going  on- 
ward. There  was  no  general  migration  with  the  fish 
moving  en  masse,  but  little  detached  groups  here 
and  there,  made  up  of  trout  of  a uniform  size  would 
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By  N.  R.  CASILLO 

Photos  courtesy  American  Forest  Products  Industries 
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forestry 


means 


MONUMENT  TO  MAN’S  CARELESSNESS.  It  will  take 
Nature,  with  man’s  help,  a half  generation  to  restore 
trees  destroyed  in  a few  hours  by  forest  fire.  Mean- 
while, erosion  gets  in  its  deadly  work  pouring  silt 
into  streams  ruining  fishing. 


mill  restlessly  about  for  a short  time  then  breast 
the  current  at  the  head  of  the  pools. 

And  thus  by  easy  stages  the  clan  finally  reached 
the  shallow  gravel  bars  in  the  uppermost  reaches 
of  the  stream.  Bars  that  were  protected  on  all  sides 
by  thickets  of  close  growing  willows;  scrubby  trees 
whose  roots  formed  ideal  hiding  places  under  over- 
hanging banks.  At  the  head  of  the  pool  flanking  the 


good  fishing 


Water  doesn't  bum!  Yet  forest  fires 
destroy  fishing  as  surely  as  they  waste 
timber  and  ruin  vacation  lands 
Forestry  and  fishing  are  closely  allied. 
To  preserve  and  improve  both  is  the 
object  of  joint  efforts  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
all  other  state  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities in  conservation. 

Poor  forestry  means  poor  fishing, 
says  the  U.  S.  Sport  Fishing  Institute. 
It  points  out  that  fire  can  change  a 
clear,  cool,  evenflowing  stream  into 
a muddy  raging  torrent  after  heavy 
rains  or  a dry  river  bed  in  times  of 
drought. 

“The  soil  is  really  a reservoir.  Water 
is  stored  between  the  soil  particles. 
The  soil  can  store  most  of  the  rain- 
fall. Some  of  this  water  in  the  soil 
is  used  by  the  trees  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. Some  emerges  as  cool  springs — 
as  ‘leaks’  in  the  huge  reservoir. 

If  the  rainfall  runs  off  the  land  in- 
stead of  soaking  in,  the  soil  reservoir 
gradually  loses  its  water.  There  is  less 
moisture  for  the  trees  and  other 
plants.  The  flow  of  springs  diminishes, 
or  stops  entirely. 

How  much  of  the  rain  soaks  into 
the  underground  reservoir  depends 
on  the  cover  on  that  reservoir.  On  a 
bare  hillside,  most  of  the  water  will 
run  down  the  surface.  If  a sponge  is 
placed  on  the  hillside,  to  hold  the 
water  until  it  can  percolate  into  the 
soil,  very  little  water  will  run  off; 
most  of  it  will  soak  into  the  sponge 
and  on  into  the  soil. 

In  the  forest,  Mother  Nature  provides 
a sponge.  The  leaves  fall  from  the 
hardwoods  each  fall;  pines  and  other 
conifers  lose  their  needles  little  by 
little,  too.  In  time,  the  leaves  decay, 
forming  a thick  layer  of  humus  on  the 
floor  of  the  forest.  This  humus  is  an 
excellent  sponge.  It  holds  lots  of  water, 
gradually  letting  it  pass  into  the 
reservoir  below. 


( Turn  to  page  24) 
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lue  pike  for  fishing  blues 


By  BILL  WALSH 


EVER  dream  of  catching  fish  by  the  bucketful? 

Sometimes  it  happens  to  Lake  Erie  fishermen — 
and  they  don’t  have  to  use  a net  to  accomplish  it 
either.  And  very  little  special  fishing  skill  is  involved 
since  strangers  from  out-of-town  often  do  as  well  as 
the  natives  when  fishing  in  the  right  spot. 

The  fish  in  question  is  the  famous  Lake  Erie  blue 
pike.  Mighty  fine  eating,  too.  In  fact  this  writer  has 
strict  orders  from  the  boss  of  the  house,  sometimes 
known  as  Ma  Walsh,  that  when  arriving  home  in 
the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  with  fresh  blue 
pike  on  the  stringer,  a definite  procedure  must  be 
followed. 

First  I must  take  two  of  the  nicest  fish  and  fillet 
them.  Second  they  must  be  popped  into  a frying  pan 
after  being  rolled  in  an  egg  and  bread  crumb  batter. 
Third  I must  awaken  Ma  Walsh  (if  the  aroma  hasn’t 
already  done  so)  who  hastily  puts  on  a dressing  robe 
and  hurries  into  the  kitchen  for  a fresh  blue  pike 
sandwich.  Mnunmmmmm! 

How  do  you  catch  ’em  and  what  kind  of  sport  is 
it?  Let  me  take  you  on  a typical  “private”  fishing 
party  for  blue  pike  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
takes  place.  First  of  all  do  you  have  the  bait?  Well, 
it’s  pretty  plentiful  right  now,  so  let’s  drive  down 
to  the  bait  dealers  and  pick  some  up. 

First  of  all,  blue  pike  bait  means  minnows  unless 
you  just  can’t  get  ’em.  Then  worms  or  anything  else 
resembling  pike  food  will  be  used,  but  until  then 
we’ll  try  to  give  ’em  what  they  normally  eat  in  their 
daily  foragings.  And  the  natural  bait  on  their  dinner 
table  is  called  the  Lake  Erie  Emerald  Shiner,  a shiny 
kind  of  minnow  about  two  to  two  and  a half  inches 
long  that  rings  the  dinner  bell  insofar  as  pike  are 
concerned. 

The  bait  dealers  catch  them  in  specially  made  nets, 
store  them  in  tanks  into  which  running  water  is  con- 
tinuously pumped  in  fresh  supply,  and  keep  them 
till  the  fisherman  sticks  his  head  into  the  bait  stand 
and  says  “Two  dozen,  please!” 

When  they’re  in  plentiful  supply,  a “dozen”  may 
be  anywhere  from  25  to  35  minnows.  But  when 
they’re  short,  as  they  sometimes  are,  a “dozen”  min- 
nows turns  out  to  be  mostly  just  that — 12  minnows 
in  the  pail. 

Well,  we’ve  got  the  bait,  let’s  head  for  the  boat. 
You  don’t  need  any  special  equipment  since  most 
folks  get  the  biggest  kick  out  of  fishing  for  blue 
pike  with  their  regular  bait  casting  gear.  It’s  true 
that  when  you’re  fishing  for  keeps  in  an  effort  to 


stash  away  some  of  the  delectable  fish  in  the  family 
freezer,  a boat  pole  can  get  one  into  the  boat  quicker 
and  get  fresh  bait  down  to  the  feeding  school  with 
a minimum  of  fuss  and  delay.  But  we  like  to  keep 
the  element  of  sport  uppermost  in  our  fishing  and 
continue  to  use  a casting  rod  and  reel. 

Any  line  of  around  12%  pound  test  to  18  pound 
test  is  fine.  You  don’t  actually  need  line  that  heavy 
to  catch  the  fish,  but  a line  gets  plenty  wear  at  the 
rod  tip  and  once  in  awhile  you’ll  snag  on  the  bottom 
when  you’re  fishing  deep,  so  it’s  better  to  have  the 
additional  strength.  A sinker  of  a half  ounce  to  a 
full  ounce  is  plenty  and  a number  6 hook  is  about 
average  for  the  job,  though  number  4 is  not  too  big. 
Some  fishermen  put  the  hook  on  a leader  several 
feet  below  the  sinker,  while  others  put  it  only  six 
or  seven  inches  below,  using  regular  snelled  hooks. 
Both  seem  to  catch  fish. 

Some  hook  the  minnow  through  the  tail.  Some  kill 
the  minnow  by  putting  the  hook  into  the  back  just 
forward  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  bringing  it  out  again 
just  behind  the  head.  Both  also  catch  fish.  Fish  seem 
to  bite  best  on  a “rough”  night  when  the  bobbing 
of  the  boat  gives  action  to  the  bait  many  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Just  how  much  line  do  we  put  out  for  a start  when 
we  get  out  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  why  don’t  we 
hurry  a little  because  it’ll  soon  be  dark?  Well,  you’ve 
got  a surprise  coming.  The  best  fishing  is  after  dark 
and  we’ll  show  you  more  about  that  as  soon  as  we 
get  down  the  lake  a little  farther  to  a favorite  spot. 

Here’s  the  place  now.  Throw  that  anchor  over 
and  be  careful  you  don’t  go  with  it.  Hey,  don’t  splash 
so  much — no  use  getting  wet  if  we  don’t  have  to. 
When  the  anchor  hits  bottom,  let  out  about  15  or  20 
more  feet,  then  snub  it  on  the  eye  there  at  the  bow. 
Thanks. 

Now,  here’s  your  rod  and  I’ll  put  this  first  minnow 
on  for  you.  Let  your  line  out  until  you  feel  the 
sinker  hit  bottom.  There — the  line’s  slack.  We’re  in 
about  30  feet  here.  Now  pull  up  a couple  of  turns 
and  we’ll  try  it.  Won’t  take  too  long  if  they’re  here. 
Usually  they  don’t  hit  too  hard  but  there’s  no  mis- 
taking it  when  it  happens. 

Oooops,  I should  tell  you  how  it  feels!  There’s  one 
rattling  your  rod  right  now.  Let  ’em  hit  just  once 
and  then  set  the  hook.  You  missed  that  one,  so  you’d 
better  inspect  the  bait  so  you  won’t  be  wasting  time 
fishing  with  an  empty  hook.  Yep,  he  stripped  you. 
They’re  pretty  foxy  about  that— though,  of  course, 
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they  don’t  do  it  on  purpose.  It’s  just  that  they're  so 
quick  about  it  you’ve  got  to  set  the  hook  somewhere 
in  that  split  second  between  the  first  “tap”  and  the 
second.  There’s  a new  minnow — now  bring  the  next 
one  into  the  boat.  I’ve  got  to  get  fishing,  too. 

Hey,  you’ve  got  another  one  working.  He’s  hooked. 
Bring  him  in  and  let’s  see  how  big  he  is. 

Not  bad  at  all— a full  13  or  14  inches.  If  we  get  a 
dozen  or  so  of  them  we’ll  be  in  business,  though 
sometimes  catching  more  than  that  is  comparatively 
easy.  Many  expert  blue  pike  fishermen  often  catch 
over  a hundred  in  a night’s  fishing.  Some  folks  think 
this  is  too  many — and  we  do,  too,  when  they’re  wasted 
or  passed  around  to  the  neighbors  who  might  end 
up  throwing  them  in  the  garbage  can  because  they’d 
already  planned  T-bone  steak  for  dinner  and  don’t 
want  to  take  the  trouble  to  clean  fish  they  didn’t 
ask  for. 

But  if  the  fisherman  has  a freezer — as  many  do — 
and  takes  good  care  of  his  big  catches  so  he’ll  have 
a year  ’round  supply  of  the  tasty  fish,  we  think 
that’s  fine.  In  the  first  place  the  blue  pike  don’t  come 
under  game  fishing  regulations  because  they’re  a 
food  fish  which  commercial  fishermen  reap  by  the 
ton.  One  could  hardly  put  a limit  on  the  hook-and- 
line  sport  seeker  when  the  commercial  fishermen 
can  keep  all  they  can  catch. 

Well,  plop  that  first  one  in  the  bucket  and  get  after 
another  one.  Notice  the  distinct  blue  sheen  along  the 
back  and  upper  sides.  That’s  why  they  call  ’em 
blue  pike.  Logical,  huh? 

It’s  getting  dark  now  so  I’m  going  to  pump  up 
this  Coleman  lantern  and  get  things  ready  for  the 
night  shift  that’s  due  to  come  on  any  minute  now. 
Then  I’ll  settle  down  and  do  some  fishing  with  you. 

Did  you  say  you'd  like  to  come  up  to  Erie  some- 
time next  week  for  some  more  of  this  particular 
brand  of  excitement?  Well,  I won’t  be  home  then, 
so  I won’t  be  able  to  take  you  out.  However,  you 
don’t  have  to  own  a boat  to  go  blue  pike  fishing. 
You  can  rent  many  fine  craft  on  both  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  lake.  Or  you  can  do  what  many 
folks  do  each  year — but  a ticket  on  a “party”  boat 
which  will  give  you  a five  hour  stint  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  usually  leaving  the  Public  Dock 
at  7 o’clock  either  way.  Of  this  five  hours,  about 
IV2  are  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  fishing 
spot  and  about  3%  are  spent  in  actual  fishing.  The 
price  is  usually  $1.75  for  the  five-hour  trip  and  for 
this  sum  the  operator  of  the  boat  also  furnishes  the 


best  bait  available  to  him  at  the  time. 

The  largest  of  these  party  boats  will  hold  about 
60  customers.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  will  take 
about  20  with  comfort.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
always  a few  small  boats  that  can  be  chartered  for 
the  entire  day  or  for  as  long  as  private  parties  wish. 
The  latter  will  be  more  expensive  per  fisherman,  of 
course,  but  they  give  a flexibility  not  known  in  the 
“party”  boat  type  of  fishing. 

As  the  “party  boats”  make  their  way  out  through 
the  channel  of  Presque  Isle  Bay  from  their  moorings 
near  the  Public  Dock,  and  into  the  open  waters  of 
beautiful  Lake  Erie,  they  are  under  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  which  maintains  a 
station  on  the  north  end  of  the  channel.  Several 
times  each  year  the  craft  are  inspected  by  alert  Coast 
Guard  members  with  an  eye  toward  public  safety 
equipment,  life  jackets,  and  other  paraphernalia  nec- 
essary to  safely  operate  a public  fishing  boat. 

Being  one  of  the  shallowest  and  smallest  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  Lake  Erie  can  whip  itself  into  a froth 
quicker  than  any  other  in  the  chain.  It  has  long  been 
regarded  by  lake  seamen  as  the  “most  treacherous,” 
and  it  can  strike  in  all  its  fury  in  a few  short  min- 
utes when  the  right  set  of  circumstances  occur.  How- 
ever, there  is  usually  some  warning  and  a good 
sailor  will  keep  his  eye  out  for  sudden  wind  changes, 
the  lowering  sky  in  any  direction,  and  the  silvery 
sheet  of  rain  in  the  distance,  accompanied  by  shifting 
or  increased  winds. 

On  Lake  Erie,  discretion  is  always  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  the  live  cowards  far  outnumber  the 
dead  “heroes”  who  chose  to  stay  out  and  fish  a little 
longer  “While  they’re  biting  good,”  in  the  face  of 
approaching  storms. 

Well,  I see  that  while  I’ve  been  talking  you’ve  been 
catching  yourself  a string  of  fish.  I’ve  got  a few,  too, 
so  let’s  add  ’em  up.  Hmmm,  eighteen  dandies  and 
not  a one  under  11  inches.  I think  we’ve  done  OK 
and  ought  to  haul  up  the  anchor  about  now.  Say, 
did  you  see  that  one  blue  pike  come  right  up  to  the 
surface  to  grab  a minnow  that  was  attracted  to  the 
circle  of  light  our  lantern  gives  off? 

Sometimes  when  they’re  doing  that  you  can  catch 
’em  by  dangling  the  hook  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  water  a few  inches.  TheyTl  come  right  up  and 
grab  it.  Splash  water  on  you  at  the  same  time. 

Well,  let’s  move  along.  The  wind’s  shifting  into 

( Turn  to  page  25) 
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SCENIC  SHOTS  are  always  good  to  the  eye.  A yellow  filter  slipped  over 
the  lens  darkens  sky,  brings  out  clouds.  Human  interest  in  foreground — 
angler  tossing  a fly  would  have  improved  this  shot. 


DO  you  wish  you  could  take  those  mouth-water- 
ing pictures  of  fish  action  and  fishing,  which 
sometimes  grace  the  pages  of  the  outdoor  magazines? 
You  know  the  type — a glistening  bodied  bronzeback 
frozen  in  midair,  a trout  angler  silhouetted  against 
a jeweled  bedecked  stream,  a lake  scenic  framed 
through  droopy  branches  with  fluffy  clouds  punc- 
turing the  broad  expanse  of  sky! 

If  you’re  an  old  hand  at  clicking  shutters,  no  doubt 
you’ve  captured  such  shots,  and  many  more.  But  if 
camera-toting  is  new  stuff  for  you  on  angling  jaunts, 
you  might  not  be  any  further  along  than  the  box 
camera  stage. 

Now  there  is  nothing  particularly  terrible  about 


box  cameras.  In  fact,  prize  winning  pictures  in  na- 
tionwide photographic  competitions  have  been  taken 
with  them.  But  they  are  limited  in  scope.  Their 
lenses  are  weak  against  anything  but  good  bright 
light,  and  their  shutter  speeds  are  molasses-slow, 
which  confines  shooting  to  scenics  or  plodding  sub- 
jects with  very  little  action.  Because  of  their  peculiar 
nature  of  possessing  universal  focus,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  razor-sharpness  often  attainable  with  ease 
with  outfits  that  can  be  focused  from  a few  feet  to 
infinity. 

First  step  is  to  get  to  know  the  camera  you  own. 
Read  the  instruction  book,  and  play  with  the  camera 
to  get  the  feel  of  it  before  you  load  it  with  fresh 
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stock.  Not  all  cameras  respond  in 
quite  the  same  way.  It’s  like  getting 
used  to  the  feel  of  a new  flyrod  or  the 
action  of  a spinning  reel.  Get  to  know 
all  the  buttons,  gears  and  focusing 
adjustments  on  your  camera,  so  that 
you  can  load  and  unload  and  take 
pictures — if  need  be — with  your  eyes 
closed. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  ana- 
lyzing a camera,  you  will  find  that 
it  isn’t  quite  as  mysterious  as  your 
fishing  friends  would  have  you  believe. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  lens,  shutter  and 
film  enclosed  in  a light-tight  box. 
This  is  so  elementary  that  some 
photographers  have  actually  been  able 
to  shoot  acceptable  pictures  with  a 
well-taped  shoe  box,  with  a liny 
needle-hole  in  one  end  of  the  box  and 
the  film  mounted  in  position  inside 
the  other.  Removing  the  hand  from 
the  pin-hole  exposes  the  film,  while 
replacing  it  closes  the  shutter  to  com- 
plete the  exposure  time.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  principle  of  pinhole  photog- 
raphy, which  has  resulted  in  some  re- 
markable scenic  and  landscape  studies. 

However,  pinholing  with  a shoe 
box  isn’t  our  idea  of  the  proper  way 
to  cover  a fishing  jaunt.  You  will  want 
a camera  that  is  light  and  compact, 
preferably  in  an  everready  case,  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  so  that  the 
hands  will  be  free  for  climbing  or 
tossing  flies  and  plugs. 

You  will  have  to  decide  early  in 
the  game  whether  you  want  to  buy 
a 35mm  camera  or  one  of  the  larger 
2i/4x2y4  roll  film  or  4x5  cut  film  out- 
fits. The  35mm  camera  has  a lot  of 
advantages.  It  is  quickly  portable,  and 
will  slip  easily  into  the  fishing  jacket 
pocket  or  hide  away  in  the  creel.  A 
wide  variety  of  emulsions  is  available, 
including  color,  and  shutter  speeds 
on  the  more  expensive  models  wilL 
range  up  to  1/1,000  second  and  even 
better.  Fist-size  lenses  may  be  had 
( Turn  to  page  26) 


TYPICAL  of  modern  camera  available  to  sportsmen  is 
this  complete  package  consisting  of  Eastman  f 3.5 
camera.  Leather  case,  flashholder  and  clip-on  flash- 
guard.  This  camera  features  no-threading,  automatic 
film  stop,  exposure  counter,  pre-set  shutter  with  top 
speed  of  1 300  second. 


FLASH  OUTFITS  are  designed  to  prolong  shooting  hours 
with  a camera.  This  Heiland  Strobonar  V electronic 
flashoulfit  is  designed  especially  for  sportsmen,  re- 
quires no  flashbulbs.  Here  it  supplements  a reflex 
twin-lens  camera. 


MOVIES  are  fun,  open  new  fields  for  anglers.  A 
16mm  cameraman  is  gunning  for  a close-up  of  the 
bass  as  part  of  a sequence  in  an  angling  film. 


unger-  proof  bait 
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CRAYFISH,  crawfish,  call  ’em  what  you  will.  The 
little  inland  lobsters  are  one  of  the  best  baits 
for  game  fish  going.  Furthermore,  if  you  don’t  happen 
to  connect  with  a creelfull  of  fish,  you  can  always 
eat  your  bucket  of  bait,  and  like  it. 

These  rather  reckless  statements  are  true  facts 
about  one  of  our  most  interesting  crustaceans. 

My  personal  association  with  the  bewhickered  shell- 
backs goes  way  back  to  the  days  when  few  fisher- 
men could  afford  the  price  of  a proper  assortment 
of  the  bright  and  shining  lures  so  necessary  today 
to  impress  the  boys  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar.  It 
was  in  the  early  30’s,  a time  when  a good  mess  of 
fish  was  apt  to  have  much  more  meaning  than  today. 
Things  were  rough  all  over.  And,  we  young  fellows 
frequently  walked  to  our  fishing  since  our  friends 
who  were  wealthy  enough  to  own  a car  seldom  had 
money  to  buy  gas. 

Through  wading  the  warm  Susquehanna  River  in 
old  sneakers  to  fish  the  shoreline,  I had  discovered 
several  springs  by  following  chill  water  to  its  source. 
At  these  spots  crayfish  abounded  in  great  numbers, 
and  it  was  easy  to  find  a supply  simply  by  lifting 
up  flat  rocks.  It  sometimes  took  some  real  doing  to 
catch  them,  but  it  was  fun.  And,  a strike  was  fre- 
quently only  a cast  away  from  the  source  of  bait 
since  the  bass  also  sought  the  cool  water,  and  the 
crayfish. 

After  years  of  proof  that  fish,  especially  smallmouth 
bass,  were  interested  in  crayfish,  I became  interested 
enough  myself  to  snoop  a bit  into  the  private  life  of 
the  ugly  little  creatures  with  the  high-geared  reverse. 
It’s  quite  a story. 

Although  usually  called  crawfish  or  crayfish,  by 
the  well  informed,  a common  name  is  incorrectly 
“crab”  in  Pennsylvania.  Out  Iowa  way,  they  call 
them  crawdads  or  mudbugs.  Down  in  Louisiana  they 
go  by  the  French  name,  ecrivisses. 

Actually,  the  name  itself  is  debatable.  Thomas  Say, 
first  American  zoologist  to  study  the  subject  coined 
the  name  “crawfish”  back  in  1817.  Fifty  years  later, 
Thomas  Huxley,  English  scientist,  came  up  with  the 
name  “crayfish.”  However,  since  we  have  to  stick 
to  one  name  here,  we’ll  call  it  a crayfish,  the  name 
more  often  used  in  my  neck  of  the  woods. 

There  are  about  100  species  in  this  country,  but 
the  average  fisherman  doesn’t  know  one  from  the 
other.  Their  habits  are  similar  wherever  they  are 
found.  And,  although  related  to  the  lobster,  crab, 


shrimp  and  pawn,  the  crayfish  is  strictly  a fresh 
water  inhabitant. 

In  this  state,  the  crayfish  is  chiefly  found  in  clear 
water  streams  where  it  burrows  in  the  gravel  or 
makes  its  home  under  large  stones.  Its  feed  consists 
of  insects,  tiny  snails,  tadpoles  and  other  small  crea- 
tures which  inhabit  the  same  water.  Meat  of  any 
kind  is  apt  to  attract  a crayfish,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  one  hanging  fast  to  a worm  or  dead  minnow 
when  it  is  drawn  in  by  a fisherman.  The  little  fellow 
can  be  destructive,  and  it  is  accused  of  contributing 
to  Mississippi  River  floods  by  undermining  levees 
through  its  burrowing  habits. 

The  crayfish  is  somewhat  sun- shy,  and  it  is  in- 
clined to  be  nocturnal  in  extremely  clear  water. 
However,  a quick  darkening  of  the  water,  such  as 
after  a hard  shower,  is  the  signal  for  the  crayfish  to 
be  on  the  feed.  This  should  immediately  be  a clue 
as  to  one  of  the  best  times  to  use  them  as  fish  bait. 

Although  a common  delicacy  for  human  epicures 
in  Europe,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the 
crayfish  grows  to  large  size,  it  is  less  known  here 
except  in  Louisiana.  In  that  state,  French  immigrants 
imported  their  taste  for  the  pincer-armed  crustacean, 
and  it  is  yet  today  a favorite  of  the  Creole  connois- 
seurs. 

Whether  used  in  salads  like  shrimp  or  lobster  or 
just  boiled  with  a little  seasoning  for  about  20  min- 
utes, the  crayfish  is  a tasty  bit. 

A quick  dissection  of  the  fresh-water  scavanger 
shows  the  body  to  be  covered  with  a hard,  homy 
shell  of  chitin,  a substance  common  to  crustaceans, 
and  an  overlay  of  lime  incrustation.  The  shell  has 
hard,  thick  joints,  but  the  covering  is  thin  and  flexi- 
ble, so  that  the  hinder  parts  can  be  rolled  up  like 
an  orange  peel.  The  five-bladed  fan  tail  is  jointed, 
and  it  can  propel  the  crayfish  backwards  with  con- 
siderable vigor.  Rounded  eye  “patches”  are  on  short, 
movable  stalks,  and  each  is  composed  of  hundreds 
of  simple  eyes.  Just  behind  the  eyestalks  are  the 
antennae,  or  feelers,  two  long  and  two  short  ones. 
Under  and  at  the  base  of  the  feelers  is  the  mouth. 
This  impressive  gustatory  apparatus  consists  of  three 
sets  of  jaws  which  chew  sidewise. 

Most  impressive,  of  course,  are  the  front  claws  or 
pincers  which  are  used  to  capture  and  hold  food. 
Four  pairs  of  walking  legs  are  provided,  two  pairs 
with  minature  pincers.  And,  all  of  this  in  our  com- 
mon crayfish  is  packaged  in  a creature  that  seldom 
exceeds  five  inches  in  length. 
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CHIMNEY  CRAYFISHES  (Cambarus  diogenes)  build  turrets  several  inches  high  around  upper 
openings  of  the  burrows  which  may  be  a foot  or  more  back  from  the  stream. 


Growth  takes  about  two  years  after 
the  youngsters  hatch  from  eggs  carried 
by  the  female  under  her  tail.  In  this 
time  the  crayfish  may  shed  its  inflexi- 
ble outer  shell  a number  of  times. 
While  waiting  for  the  new  shell  to 
harden,  the  little  fellow  swells  himself 
up  with  water  to  form  a living  manni- 
kin so  that  his  new  suit  will  fit  prop- 
erly. It  is  during  this  period  that  the 
crayfish  makes  the  best  bait  since  it 
is  tender  and  succulent  enough  to 
please  the  most  fastidious  fish. 

This  seems  the  ideal  point  to  acquire 
us  a few  crayfish  and  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  joining  them  up  with  some  fish. 

For  bass,  a soft-shelled  crayfish  of 
about  two  to  three  inches  in  length 
makes  the  best  bait.  These  would  be 


immature  specimens  since  full-grown 
ones  would  have  a permanent  hard 
shell  and  be  considerably  longer.  For 
trout  (sure  they’re  good  for  trout) , 
my  personal  recommendation  would  be 
for  those  from  three-quarter  to  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  in  length. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tear  up  the 
stream  bed  to  obtain  crayfish  if  your 
reflexes  are  good.  Simply  lift  flat  stones 
from  the  up-current  side,  so  that  the 
mud  and  dirt  clears  quickly,  then 
grab.  If  the  quarry  takes  off  before 
you  can  reach  him,  mark  his  course 
and  try  again.  This  will  frequently 
be  toward  the  nearest  rock.  Crayfish 
can  be  caught  in  still  eddies,  especially 
where  springs  are  coming  into  the 
main  stream,  but  such  spots  usually 


have  a layer  of  mud  which  makes  it 
tough  to  see  old  saw-claws  when  he 
darts  away.  It  is  amazing  the  speed 
with  which  these  backward  little  stone 
dwellers  can  move. 

The  best  way  I have  found  to  catch 
them  by  hand  is  to  come  down  from 
the  top,  pressing  them  against  the 
stream  bed  so  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved with  the  other  hand.  If  you  try 
to  snatch  them  with  your  fingers,  they 
can  usually  anticipate  the  move  and 
escape. 

A medium-sized  crayfish  can  pinch 
painfully  with  his  main  claws,  but  it 
cannot  do  injury.  Once  caught,  it 
seems  to  do  better  in  a bucket  con- 
taining moist  grass  or  leaves  rather 
( Turn  to  page  26) 
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THE  veteran  old  catfish  expert  and 
I were  sitting  in  my  office  ex- 
changing reminiscent  theories  on  the 
subject  of  baits  and  artificial  lures. 
Under  his  greying  thatch  of  unruly 
hair  there  reposed  many  a tricky  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  captivating 
sly  fish  with  both  these  two  styles  of 
angling  attractions.  But  the  best  one 
I had  ever  heard  him  propound  was 
cautiously  emerging  from  his  usually 
tightly  closed  lips.  He  was  leaning 
confidentially  toward  me,  tracing  with 
his  blunt  and  calloused  finger  the  dia- 
gram of  a nearby  river  course. 

Here,  he  cunningly  explained,  was 
a stretch  of  fast  river  current  that 
rollicked  down  a broad  and  shallow 
riffle  that,  strangely  enough,  was  lo- 
cated almost  within  sight  of  the  main 
section  of  our  town.  Scores  of  fisher- 
men had  passed  the  place  hundreds 
of  times,  looking  for  a likely  spot  to 
fish.  None  of  them  had,  however,  ever 
taken  the  time  to  explore  the  well 
hidden  eddy  that  had  formed  where 
a branch  of  the  riffle  swung  in  toward 
the  adjoining  highway  and  churned 
out  a good  sized  chunk  of  the  high 
bank  that  paralleled  the  road.  A wall 
of  old  bricks,  cement  blocks,  useless 
fragments  of  stone  and  similar  dis- 
carded stuff  had  been  poured  to 
hold  the  bank  against  the  eroding 
action  of  the  stream.  Very  carefully 
my  friend  explained  the  character  and 
the  surroundings  of  this  pool  on  the 
edge  of  the  riffle.  A scrubby  willow 
tree  entered  into  his  description  be- 
neath which  he  found  a well  con- 
cealed retreat  from  the  hot  early  sum- 
mer sun.  The  stream  was  down  to 
normal  level,  clear  and  tantalizing  to 
a man  with  his  leanings  for  under- 
water observations.  In  this  swirling 
pool  he  defined  a mass  of  debris  the 
current  had  carried  there  left  to  litter 
up  the  bottom  areas.  Under  that  foam- 
flecked  eddy,  in  six  feet  or  more  of 
shadowed  water  my  friend  has  made 
a startling  discovery! 


A huge  school  of  channel  and  spotted 
lady  cats  of  the  slender,  sleek,  sinuous 
species  river  fisherman  praise  as  the 
gamest  of  the  bottom  feeding  fish,  as 
well  as  the  slyest  of  them  all  in  broad 
daylight  hours,  had  founded  a colony 
of  their  own.  Above  this  riffle  was  a 
well  patronized  steak-house  where 
many  gormets  came  to  enjoy  special 
dinners  and  banquets.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  manager  of  this  restau- 
rant to  slip  some  of  the  remainders 
of  those  famous  dinners  into  the  river. 
He  undoubtedly  had  done  this  many 
times  and  the  crafty  channel  catfish 
had  sensed  his  gratuity  in  supplying 
them  with  tid-bits  and  scraps  from 
the  tables  of  the  hostelry.  Chicken 
fat,  bits  of  skin  and  bones  with  gristle 
and  bits  of  meat  adhering  to  them 
had  formed  a steady  source  of  food 
for  the  fish.  My  old  fishing  partner 
knew  these  facts. 

There  was  only  one  fault  he  found 
in  this  ideal  catfish  prospect.  The 
eddy  was  so  littered  with  the  sub- 
merged driftage  of  old  logs  and  brush 
that  with  any  ordinary  bait,  like  a 
worm,  a live  minnow  or  even  a tough 
young  toad  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  fish  the  places  satisfactorily.  The 
fish,  when  they  did  rise  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  natural  baits,  did  so  with 
their  customary  shy  ways  of  seizing 
them,  carrying  them  off  quickly  to 
the  shelter  of  the  numerous  logs  down 
near  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  pool. 
Then,  if  the  fish  started  to  run  and 
the  hook  was  set,  there  was  trouble 
for  the  fisherman!  In  most  every  case 
the  darting,  fighting  catfish  got  the 
tackle  so  entangled  in  the  masses  of 
bottom  litter  that  the  hook,  line  or 
sinker  became  hopelessly  fouled  up. 

It  took  a fishing  philosopher  in  fish- 
ing reasoning  to  figure  out  the  rem- 
edy for  this.  He  had  lost  several  nice 
channel  cats  along  with  a bit  of  care- 
fully arranged  terminal  tackle.  But 
by  then  he  knew  he  had  discovered  a 
virtual  bonanza  of  catfish  possibilities. 


As  he  mulled  it  over  other  fisher- 
men passed  by  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream  where  there  was  a wide 
sand  bar  sloping  out  from  the  sycamore 
shores.  Finally  two  bait  fishermen 
made  their  appearance  on  the  bar, 
squatting  down  to  enjoy  a bit  of  fish- 
ing in  the  shallow,  riffling  current 
eddies  that  graduated  out  into  the 
river.  They  began  to  glean  an  occa- 
sional bullhead  from  the  pebbly  main 
current.  These  were  nibbling  on  worms 
and  small  minnows  dunked  by  the 
fishing  pair.  Occasionally,  in  replacing 
their  baits,  they  came  upon  a larger 
chub  minnow  they  fek  too  large  for 
their  purpose  and  would  discard  it  on 
the  hot  sand  at  their  feet  or  toss  it 
aside.  Lying  there  they  quickly  dried 
out  in  the  sun  turning  rancid  and 
stiff. 

My  friend  idly  watched  these  hap- 
penings and  suddenly  came  up  with 
a new  idea.  Something  that  sprang 
out  of  that  deep  and  instinctive  knowl- 
edge some  fishermen  absorb  in  the 
course  of  their  silent  studies  along  a 
flowing  river.  He  arose,  left  his  tackle 
under  the  willow  tree  and  finding  a 
shallow  place  at  the  head  of  the  riffle 
sauntered  over  and  engaged  the  two 
bullhead  anglers  in  conversation.  His 
sharp  grey  eyes  fell  studiously  on  the 
stiff  dead  chubs  in  the  sand.  He  casu- 
ally inquired  what  they  intended  to  do 
with  them.  After  he  was  assured  the 
minnows  were  of  no  use  to  them,  he 
picked  up  a number,  stuffed  them 
in  his  worn  old  fishing  coat  and  re- 
turned to  his  foam  flecked  eddy  to 
ponder  some  more. 

He  constructed  a theory  then  on 
how  he  might  be  able  to  more  effec- 
tively interest  those  hidden  complacent 
catfish  under  the  bottom  log  drifts  and 
snags.  Until  darkness  fell  they  would 
remain  in  that  sheltered  place,  con- 
tent to  pick  up  only  some  chance  bit 
of  food  that  might  come  their  way 
on  the  swirling  current.  With  dusk 
the  Cat’s  would  move  up  the  riffle 
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By  BEN  C 


. ROBINSON 


No.  1 — Th©  fresh  water  Prawn  type  of  lure  can  be  created  easily  by  any  novice 
fisherman  by  using  a V4  ounce  light-casting  or  spinning  plug,  inserting  the  metal 
line  or  snap  loop  of  lure  at  head  in  the  incision  at  head  of  a strip  of  pork  rind, 
stretching  the  rind  down  back  of  lure  and  fastening  at  tail-hook  eyelet  with  a 
needle  and  short  length  of  doubled  thread,  tying  securely,  then  lacing  the  end  of 
rind  twice  with  a sharp  knife  blade.  A marvelously  effective  spinning  and  light-bait 
casting  lure  for  weed  fringe  and  weed  bed  casting. 


until  they  come  to  the  spot  where 
the  scraps  of  food  from  the  night  club 
tables  would  come  drifting  along,  then 
would  eat  high  on  the  hog  via  chicken 
fat,  bits  of  meat  from  porterhouse 
bones  and  ham  hocks.  My  cagey  old 
friend  of  the  river  knew  that  in 
addition  to  this  menu  cats  have  a 
keen  nose  for  a strong  flavored  bit 
of  oily  chub  meat.  Slicing  off  the  head 
and  tail  of  one  of  his  salvaged  baits, 
he  cut  the  fish  into  two  pieces,  each 
piece  about  two  inches  long,  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  center  sec- 
tion or  end.  They  were  quite  ripe  by 
then.  The  dried  skin  was  tough  as  a 
piece  of  pork  rind  but  the  meat  soft 
and  yielding.  He  drew  out  the  severed 
spine  and  ribs  which  left  a flabby, 
but  tough  skinned  bit  of  rancid  fish 
which  he  impaled  on  the  hook  and 
buried  the  point  in  the  skin,  the  end 
of  hook  point  just  protruding.  Then 
he  attached  the  hook  to  a good  leader 
and  attached  a short  length  of  yam 
on  which  he  had  the  half  ounce  dipsy 
sinker.  If  the  sinker  fouled  he  could 
break  it  off  easily  and  lose  nothing 
more. 

He  advanced  his  rod  from  the  shelter 
of  the  willow  twigs  and,  centering 
the  bait  over  the  best  eddy,  lowered 
it  until  the  sinker  hit  the  gravel  bot- 
tom between  two  treacherous  under- 
water logs.  He  raised  the  sinker  up 
and  down  a few  times  to  spread  the 
scent  of  that  bit  of  bag-like  bait.  That 
did  the  trick!  He  sharply  raised  the 
bait  so  it  was  just  under  the  surface, 
entirely  free  of  the  snags.  When  a 
sleek  catfish  glided  up  and  seized  the 
bait  he  snubbed  just  as  quickly  and 
set  the  point  of  the  hook  in  its  broad 
mouth.  He  immediately  heaved 
strongly  on  the  rod  and  brought  the 
struggling  fish  floundering  and  fight- 
ing up  where  the  water  was  clear  of 
obstructions  where  he  held  and  battled 
it  until  he  was  able  to  reach  down 
carefully  and  fling  it  back  on  the 

( Turn  to  page  28) 


No.  2 A strip  of  Bass  size  limber  pork  rind  is  attached  to  metal  eyelet  and  ring 

for  leader  or  snap  at  head  of  this  type  of  wobbler  wooden  or  plastic  minnow 
lure,  then  swung  about  and  stretched  down  length  of  lure  on  the  back  or  top  side 
and  fastened  near  tail  section  with  a white  or  grey  rubber  band  that  has  been 
cut  and  tied  near  severed  ends.  This  holds  pork  rind  firmly  for  heavy  fly  rod  and 
spinning  rod  casting.  Tail  of  rind  can  be  shortened  if  desired  by  cutting  a fish-tail 
one  inch  back  of  terminal  section  of  the  lure.  This  is  a deadly  rock  bass,  trout, 
pickerel  and  bass  attractor.  Very  easy  to  construct.  Make  up  one  or  two  of  them 
before  going  fishing  and  wrap  them  in  moistened  paper  towels  for  ready,  quick 

use  when  on  lake  or  stream. 


No.  3 — The  Unfortunate  Fledging  type  of  near  surface  and  surface  lure  that  works 
successfully  where  there  are  kingbird  nests  along  the  shores  and  bays  that  bass, 
pike  and  trout  frequent  in  their  feeding  habits.  One  strip  of  Bass  size  limber  pork 
rind  does  this  job.  First  detach  the  fly  from  any  light  spinner  shaft,  then  use  a 
hump  back  straight-bend,  straight-eyed  hook,  as  in  building  a cork  bass  bug;  split  cork 
cylinder  down  length  half  way  through,  coat  hook  with  finger-nail  cement  to  make 
it  hold  permanently,  insert  in  slit  and  wrap  with  No.  3-M  nylon  winding  thread. 

Tie  off  at  top  of  hook  shank  as  in  finishing  a fly  head,  with  three  half-hitches. 
Coat  with  cement,  drive  a pin-head  into  cork  near  top  (by  snipping  an  ordinary 
metal  pin  in  half  with  plyers).  After  stem  of  pin  has  been  well  cemented  to  make 
it  hold  fasten  pork  rind  to  hook  bend  by  inserting  point  of  hook  through  second 
perforation  on  rind  down  from  top,  draw  it  up  to  cork  and  then  insert  top  hole  in 

rind  over  pin  head.  Cut  pork  rind  one-inch  from  bottom  of  cork  and  fish-tail  it. 

Take  piece  of  rind  left  from  this  trimming  and  lace  edge  then  insert  under  main  rind, 
next  to  cork.  Use  another  shortened  pin  with  head  to  drive  down  through  both 
thicknesses  of  rind  into  cork  to  hold  firmly.  This  is  a real  impersonation  of  a 
struggling  fledgling  bird  fallen  from  nearby  nest  in  alders,  cedars  or  reeds  or  it 

can  be  used  where  there  are  small  marsh  frogs  frequenting  the  pads  and  stumpy 
fringes  of  a pool.  The  rind  can  be  stained  to  get  certain  effects  and  the  cork  body 

can  be  daubed  with  green  lacquer  and  black  or  red  spots  to  make  it  resemble  a 

frog,  mouse  or  some  kind  of  fledgling  bird.  A spinner  or  a light  spoon  can  be 

used,  depending  on  the  depth  the  lure  is  being  worked  when  fishing  it.  Fly  rod 

fishing  also  can  be  successfully  done  with  this  rig.  Cork  cylinders,  hump-back  bass 
bug  hooks  can  be  procured  at  most  tackle  stores  for  this  use. 
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■ he  vanishing  old  mill  stream 


DROWSY  DRONE  of  the  old  mill  lured  many 
generations  of  youths  and  adults  to  the  great 
water  wheel  which  generated  amazing 
power.  Many  mills  of  Pennsylvania  are  still 
operated  via  water  power  but  steadily  bow- 
ing out  to  an  atomic  age. 


The  green  grove  is  gone  from  the  hill,  Maggie, 
Where  first  the  daisies  sprung; 

The  creaking  old  mill  is  still,  Maggie, 

Since  you  and  I were  young." 

Geo.  W.  Johnson 


McCONNELL’S  MILL,  one  of  remaining  landmarks  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Not  only  is  fishing  good  at 
mill  dams,  youngsters  have  used  them  as  swimmin’ 
holes  for  over  a century.  The  mill  was  often  a meeting 
place  for  rural  folks  to  discuss  their  problems  aside 
from  an  important  market  for  their  grain. 


"I  wandered  today  by  the  hill,  Maggie, 

To  watch  the  scene  below 
The  creek  and  the  creaking  old  mill,  Maggie, 
As  we  used  to  do  long  ago. 
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By  DON  SHINER 
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-Carries  McClain  photo  courtesy 
Kfestern  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 


OLD  GRIND  STONES.  Note  grooves  etched  into  the  face  of  these  hard  stones 
which  carried  the  flour  to  the  outer  edge,  also  allowed  passage  of  air 
between,  keeping  the  stones  cool.  Where  old  flour  mills  have  completely 
vanished  many  of  the  huge  discs  can  still  be  found  nearby. 


WHY  are  fishermen  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
good  highways  and  travel  rutty  woodroads  or 
lanes  leading  to  a shaded  mill  stream?  Is  it  in  quest 
of  the  wily  trout  that  lie  in  the  dark  pools  beneath 
the  giant  hemlocks?  Is  it  to  walk  over  leaf  covered 
paths,  to  breathe  in  the  air  scented  with  cedar, 
birch  and  the  jewel-flowering  weeds?  Or  is  it  to 
gain  the  quiet  peace  of  country  places?  No,  I’m 
inclined  to  believe  fishermen  like  to  wander  along 
these  shady  streams  hoping  for  a glimpse  of  an  old 
mill  and  perhaps  listen  once  again  to  the  faint  drowsy 
drone  of  the  creeking  old  water  wheel. 

Early  settlers  to  Pennsylvania  found  a myriad  of 
streams  and  waterfalls  among  the  wooded  slopes 


perfectly  suited  for  their  mills  which  were  to  pro- 
vide materials  to  develop  this  new  land.  They  had 
only  to  harness  the  power  from  this  abundance  of 
water  for  grinding  then-  golden  grains  into  snowy 
white  flour,  for  making  endless  rolls  of  paper,  lumber 
for  building  and  iron  for  plows,  axes  and  rifles.  Here 
a hundred  products  were  made  for  these  early  set- 
tlers, beside  the  streams  that  were  destined  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  industry. 

William  Penn  and  his  followers  brought  to  these 
shores,  among  other  things,  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  spur  to  milling  grain.  First  Colonial  enter- 
prises were  mills,  the  first  a grist  mill  at  Upland, 
the  early  name  of  Chester  in  1683.  Because  of  the 
abundance  of  forests,  Pennsylvania  had  the  first 
paper  mill  in  the  country,  erected  by  Wm.  Ritting- 
huysen  in  1690  two  miles  above  the  Wissahickon 
and  Schuylkill  junction.  There  were  others  too — the 
Thomas  Livezey  grist  mill  on  the  Wissahickon  in 
1695,  the  Rittenhouse  mill  at  Germantown  built  in 
1690,  Swedes  Mill  at  Cobb’s  Creek  near  Philadelphia. 
A thousand  others  sprung  up  wherever  settlers 
pushed  into  the  frontier. 

Wherever  these  old  mills  were  built — at  the  foot 
of  steep  winding  slopes,  among  thick  groves  of  tall 
trees,  across  large  rivers,  they  were  the  goal  of  all 

(Turn  to  page  27) 

( More  photos  on  next  page) 
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TRADEMARK  of  the  old  mill  was  this  miller 
boy  slicing  newly  baked  bread.  Colorful 
paintings  on  the  sides  of  mills  have  all  but 
faded  into  history. 


MILL  DAMS  of  early  years  were  con- 
structed of  logs  and  stones.  They  were 
favorite  spots  to  plink  away  with 
slingshot  at  watersnakes  as  they  poked 
their  heads  from  between  the  logs 
and  rocks.  The  dams  are  still  favorite 
angling  spots  for  Pennsylvania  anglers. 


OLDSTERS  may  still  remember  “goin’ 
to  the  mill,”  watching  flour  ground 
from  the  newly  harvested  grain.  While 
Pop  tended  to  business,  the  boys  fished 
or  swam  in  the  old  mill  stream.  Now 
the  horse  and  wagon  have  both  gone 
soon  to  be  followed  by  most  of  the 
old  waterpowered  mills. 
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WOODEN  MACHINERY  is  still  being  used  by  a few 
grist  mills.  N.  B.  Cole,  who  has  operated  a mill  in 
Columbia  county  since  1 893  stands  beside  wooden  bevel 
gears  which  transfers  power  from  water  wheel  to 
grinding  stones. 


WOODEN  DRUM  houses  grinding  stones. 
Grain  is  poured  into  hopper  which 
streams  through  center  of  top  stone 
and  ground  into  snowy  white  flour. 
The  miller,  attired  in  stout  leather 
breeches,  woolen  socks,  heavy  shoes 
and  cotton  shirt  was  literally  covered 
with  white  flour  dust.  Standing  by 
hopper  he  tested  fineness  of  the  flour 
with  a time-honored  device — between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger. 
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A 

X m practical  dual-purpose  rod 


By  LEE  A.  DIEHL 


STRAIGHT  HANDLES  installed  on  the 
dual  purpose  rods  constructed  by  the 
writer.  This  type  handle  proved  fine 
for  spinning  as  well  as  for  casting,  cut 
nearly  four  ounces  from  the  finished 
rod  weight.  Spinning  and  casting  reels 
as  shown  can  be  easily  interchanged. 


WHEN  does  a boy  become  a fisher- 
man? I suppose  each  fisherman 
would  have  a different  answer  to  that 
question.  Certainly  when  the  boy 
hoards  his  hard-earned  cash  in  order 
to  spend  it  for  articles  of  fishing  tackle 
he  is  at  least  on  the  threshold  of 
“fishermanhood.”  Well  remembered  is 
my  own  first  rod  purchased  with  my 
own  money.  It  was  a telescoping  steel 


rod  nine  feet  long  with  a reversible 
handle.  I can  even  recall  the  price — 
$1.39.  I used  that  rod  for  years  and 
thought  it  was  wonderful. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  telescopic 
rods  on  the  market  and  almost  uni- 
versally they  embody  the  reversible 
handle.  Why?  Simply  to  satisfy  the 
urge  to  use  one  rod  for  more  than 
one  purpose.  Used  one  way  the  reel 
comes  below  the  handle  and,  presto, 
you  have  a fly  rod.  Turned  around, 
the  reel  is  above  the  handle  and  you 
have  a bait  rod.  The  fact  that  it 
really  isn’t  much  of  a rod,  no  matter 
how  used,  is  beside  the  point.  The 
big  feature  was  that  you  had  two  rods 
in  one. 

The  dual-purpose  idea  is,  I guess, 
nearly  as  old  as  sport  fishing.  The 
more  or  less  recent  addition  of  spin- 
ning to  our  repertoire  of  fishing  meth- 
ods has  provided  more  opportunity 
for  working  up  more  combinations. 
During  the  past  winter,  when  arm- 
chair fishing  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  all  this  em- 
phasis on  dual-purpose  combinations 
must  have  a basis  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  desires  of  a lot  of 
fishermen,  else  why  do  nearly  all 
companies  produce  them?  After  ques- 
tioning many  fishermen  about  why 
they  wanted  one  rod  to  do  more  than 
one  job  I came  to  the  tentative  con- 
clusion that  all  of  them  recognized 
that  a variety  of  fishing  methods  was 
more  productive  than  any  single  one. 

Since  I build  my  own  rods,  I be- 
came interested  in  trying  to  estimate 
just  what  combinations  were  worth 
investigation.  As  a start  I reasoned 
that  no  existing  combination  rods 
were  practical.  While  this  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  false,  it  cleared  the 
way  for  investigation  without  much  in 
the  way  of  preconceived  notions  to 
hinder  constructive  thinking.  I began 
on  the  premise  that  any  rod  will  make 


a good  bait  rod  and  that  I was  in- 
terested in  rods  for  use  with  artificials 
only.  There  were,  then,  combinations 
possible  in  three  methods;  fly,  plug, 
and  spinning.  Could  a good  fly  and 
plug  combination  be  built?  Obviously 
not!  How  about  a good  fly  and  spin- 
ning combination?  Possible  and  worth 
investigation.  After  making  several 
such  combinations  in  various  lengths 
and  weights  and  embodying  different 
actions  I came  to  the  conclusion  I 
was  fighting  a losing  battle  with  the 
laws  of  physics.  However,  as  a last 
resort,  I visited  a number  of  large 
tackle  stores  and  carefully  checked 
the  spin-fly  combinations  they  had  in 
stock.  In  not  one  case  did  I find  a 
salesman  or  owner,  who  was  also  a 
fisherman,  who  would  place  his  seal 
of  approval  on  any  such  combination. 
The  action  in  a rod  designed  for  fly 
casting  is  not  that  required  for  spin- 
ning. It  is  possible  to  take  a good  fly 
rod,  fit  it  with  spinning  guides  and 
a combination  handle.  The  result;  a 
good  fly  rod  slightly  impaired  and  a 
poor  spinning  rod.  Worked  the  other 
way  around,  using  a spinning  rod  as 
a base,  you  still  have  a good  spinning 
rod  but  a poor  fly  rod.  The  only  posi- 
tive conclusion  I was  able  to  arrive 
at  from  my  tackle  tinkering  was  that, 
if  I were  going  to  make  such  a com- 
bination, it  would  be  a big  one  de- 
signed for  heavy  duty. 

The  only  combination  left  was  the 
spinning-plug  combination.  From  a 
purely  physical  standpoint  this  seemed 
to  offer  the  best  chance  of  rewarding 
results.  Short  spinning  rods  and  long 
plug  rods  as  made  in  America  are 
not  essentially  different  despite  what 
you  might  hear  to  the  contrary.  In 
fact,  I already  was  using  two  spinning 
rods  made  up  in  conventional  casting 
rod  style.  In  order  not  to  waste  effort 
and,  more  to  the  point,  money,  it  was 
( Turn  to  page  28) 
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iiag’n  metropolitan  bass 


By  ART  CLARK 


AFTER  an  hour  drive  from  my 
home  in  Havertown,  we  arrive 
at  the  entrance  of  the  East  Branch 
Octoraro  into  the  Lake.  Here  the 
stream  flows  under  Cream  Bridge  and 
circles  against  a high  rock  ribbed  bank. 

We  set  up  our  spinning  tackle  and 
take  a position  on  the  concave  side  of 
the  stream,  with  about  one  hundred 
feet  of  fairly  fast  water  up  and  down 
the  stream.  The  cast  is  made  to  1 
o’clock  and  as  350  L (Heddon,  Yellow 
Perch  Scale)  strikes  the  water  a 
slight  retrieve  is  started.  The  plug 
should  sink  only  a foot  or  so  and  the 
retrieve  should  be  just  fast  enough 
to  give  the  plug  a slow  wiggle,  as  it 
drifts  downstream.  After  the  plug 
passes  3 o’clock  a slight  line  tension 
against  the  current  will  cause  it  to 
wiggle.  At  5 o’clock  hold  the  plug 
in  one  place  for  one  or  two  minutes, 
then  give  out  line  so  it  floats  down- 
stream a few  feet.  Again  hold  and 
give  out  line,  etc.,  until  slow  water 
is  reached.  Begin  a slow  retrieve  and 
occasionally  hold  the  plug  in  one  place 
for  one  or  two  minutes. 

A slow  retrieve  may  be  defined  as 
a retrieve  that  takes  larger  fish.  If 
you  get  no  strikes,  slow  down  on  the 
retrieve  until  you  do.  Also  a slow 
retrieve  may  be  determined  by  swing- 
ing the  plug  out  into  some  still  water 
and  turning  reel  handle  until  the  plug 
starts  to  wiggle.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  make  a slow  retrieve  against  a fast 
current,  unless  the  plug  is  worked 
six  inches  to  a foot  from  the  bottom. 

The  6F  (Helin,  Black  Flatfish)  with 
a BB  shot  pinched  on  both  sides  of 
the  crosswire  is  also  a good  lure  for 
this  hot  spot.  Retrieve  just  fast  enough 
to  keep  the  plug  wobbling  along  near 
the  bottom.  My  largest  smallmouth 
was  taken  on  this  lure  in  this  very 
spot. 

Another  good  casting  position  is 
just  below  the  bridge  on  the  convex 


side  of  the  stream.  Everyone  fishes 
under  the  bridge,  and  while  an  oc- 
casional one  is  taken  there,  bass  prefer 
the  large  washboard  crevices  between 
the  vertical  rock  slabs  underneath  the 
run. 

Some  days  bass  prefer  red  and 
white  plugs  instead  of  yellow  perch. 
My  preference  among  red -and -whites 
is  a slight  variation,  red  head  flitter. 
I treat  them  with  clear  celluloid 
enamel  to  hold  the  flitter.  I usually 
start  with  one  coloration,  and  after 
a few  casts  switch  to  the  other.  My 
diary  of  opening  day  1954  shows  350 
RHF  (Heddon,  Red  Head  Flitter)  was 
used  on  bass  feeding  along  the  shore- 
line, apparently  on  minnows.  After 
examination  of  stomach  contents  of 
hundreds  of  bass,  they  had  usually 
taken  RHF  when  feeding  on  minnows. 
When  they  had  crawfish  in  their 
stomachs  they  had  usually  taken 
Yellow  Perch  Scale.  July  1,  1954  was 
one  of  these  days.  The  bass  would 
not  take  350  RHF,  but  they  dia  „ske 
350L,  and  there  was  crawfish  in  their 
stomach  sacs. 

J 

Smallmouth  usually  prefer  yellow 
perch  coloration,  largemouth  usually 
prefer  red  and  white.  Many  years  ago 
I always  started  with  a red  and  white 
plug,  but  in  recent  years  I usually 
start  with  yellow  perch  in  small- 
mouth water  and  red  and  white  in 
largemouth  water.  The  yellow  peach 
imitates  yellow  perch,  but  small  size 
plugs  with  this  coloration  also  IMI- 
TATE CRAWFISH. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  Mt.  Vernon  on 
the  east  arm  of  the  Lake.  We  fish  the 
right  shore  up  the  Lake  from  Mt. 
Vernon  Bridge  on  Route  472.  Here 
we  find  shallow  water,  ten  to  thirty 
feet  from  shore.  No  boats  are  allowed, 
so  we  walk  the  shoreline  or  wade 
the  shallow  water. 

Cast  9218  (Creek  Chub,  Silver 
Flash  Popper)  parallel  to  shoreline  so 


it  strikes  the  water  five  or  six  feet 
from  shore  or  an  occasional  overhang- 
ing bush.  Allow  the  plug  to  rest  one 
or  two  minutes  then  start  a slow 
retrieve.  During  the  retrieve  shake 
the  rod  gently  imparting  a wiggling, 
popping  action  to  the  plug.  Pause,  and 
then  continue  this  same  shaky  re- 
trieve. The  plug  should  make  a quiet 
gurgling  noise  instead  of  a loud  pop- 
ping sound. 

In  weedy  spots  we  switch  to  709 
(Philip’s,  Frog  Weighted  Popper) . 
This  part  of  the  Lake  is  predom- 
inantly a largemouth  area  and  my 
diary  shows  that  largemouth  bass  have 
a slight  preference  for  large  size  plugs, 
although  some  lunkers  have  tied  into 
the  smaller  ones. 

Up  this  shoreline  we  come  to  a hot 
spot.  Horace  Pyle,  our  Warden,  says 
the  water  drops  off  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
from  the  shallow  shelf  along  shore. 
He  used  to  carry  buckets  of  trout 
down  this  steep  bank  to  the  old 
stream  and  then  have  to  sit  down  for 
a rest  after  climbing  back  to  the 
truck.  Here  the  bass  have  high  living. 

( Turn  to  page  29) 
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Fish  Commission  Begins  Construction  of 

Lake  Somerset 

253  acre  lake  largest,  most  accessible  public  fishing  lake 
ever  undertaken  by  Commission 


GROUND  BREAKING  CEREMONIES  at  Somerset  Lake.  Among  those  taking 
part  were  (l — R):  Honorable  Harry  Naugle,  State  Representative,  Honor- 
able Thomas  F.  Lansberry,  president  judge,  Somerset  County  Court  who 
made  the  ceremonial  address;  Dr.  I.  Hess  Wagner,  Pastor,  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church;  Lloyd  Ogline,  Darias  Dickson  and  George  Pyle,  Township  Super- 
visors; Charles  McLaughlin,  President,  Somerset  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Simon  Uhl,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  Grenoble,  member  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion; James  Knepper,  Ord  Rice,  T.  F.  O’Hara,  Construction  Engineer, 
Penna.  Fish  Commission;  Cyril  G.  Regan,  Chief,  Division  of  Land  and  Water 
Acquisition,  Penna.  Ftsh  Commission  and  Grant  Miller. 


TURNING  FIRST  SHOVEL  of  eartf 
Commissioner  John  W.  Grenobl 
specially  plated  shovel  furnisl 
Somerset  Chamber  of  Commi 


On  Wednesday,  August  17th,  ground 
was  broken  and  construction  began 
on  what  may  well  become  the  largest, 
highest,  and  most  accessible  public 
fishing  lake  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Attending  the  ceremonies  were 
many  dignitaries  of  Somerset  County 
with  The  Honorable  John  W.  Gre- 
noble, a member  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, turning  the  first  spade  of 
earth,  thus  marking  the  initial  start 
of  the  big  project. 

When  completed,  the  new  public 
fishing  and  recreational  center  will  be 
known  as  Lake  Somerset.  Located  on 
the  East  Branch  of  Coxes  Creek,  it  is 
within  easy  access  to  the  public,  being 
just  one-half  mile  northeast  of  the 
Somerset  Interchange  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  and  laying  between 
U.  S.  Highway  Route  Number  219  and 


Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Route 
Number  53,  within  full  view  from  the 
turnpike,  just  a little  more  than  one 
hour’s  drive  from  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Lake  Somerset  will  flood  and  pro- 
vide 253  surface  acres  of  water  and 
will  serve  to  answer  a long  crying 
need  for  additional  fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  this  southwestern  area  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  search  for  this  lake  site  was 
made  by  Cyril  G.  Regan,  Chief  ®f  the 
Division  of  Land  and  Water  Acquisi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  was  located  during  April 
of  1953.  In  August  of  1954,  the  Somer- 
set Chamber  of  Commerce  became 
active  and  assisted  in  obtaining  and 
concluding  options.  The  options  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  delivered 
to  the  Fish  Commission  on  December 


17,  1954  and  on  June  30,  1955  title  for 
the  entire  property  was  conveyed  to 
the  Commission. 

With  a specially  plated  shovel  fur- 
nished by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  amid  music  provided  by  the  Rock- 
wood  High  School  Band  Commis- 
sioner John  Grenoble  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Fish  Commission,  turned 
the  first  shovel  of  earth,  while  a crowd 
of  hundreds  of  enthusiastic  people 
smiled  and  applauded.  In  his  remarks 
Mr.  Grenoble  stated  “I  consider  it  a 
great  honor  to  perform  this  initial  act 
and  assure  the  fishermen  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  generally  that 
the  Fish  Commission  will  continue  to 
further  improve  and  expand  the  pub- 
lic fishing  potential  in  our  great  Com- 
monwealth. We  shall  be  ever  mindful 
of  and  invite  your  good  constructive 
criticism.” 
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On  the  speakers’  platform  with 
Charles  E.  McLaughlin,  President  of 
the  Somerset  Chamber  of  Commerce 
who  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
were  The  Honorable  Thomas  Lands- 
berry.  President  Judge  of  the  Somer- 
set County  Court;  The  Honorable 
'Harry  A.  Naugle  of  Davidsville  and 
The  Honorable  Paul  A.  Stephens  of 
Meyersdale,  both  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
ties.  Judge  Landsberry  who  made  the 
ceremonial  address,  was  high  in  his 
praise  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  for  the  fine  co-operation 
which  developed  and  existed  between 
the  Commission  and  the  Somerset 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  helping 
make  Lake  Somerset  possible.  The 
Judge  graciously  extended  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  the  county  and  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  in  the  world 
of  good  which  the  lake  will  serve  and 
contribute  to  the  social  and  economic 
phases  of  public  life  in  the  State. 

Immediately  following  the  program, 
work  on  the  lake  got  underway,  and 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
F.  O’Hara,  Construction  Engineer  of 
the  Fish  Commission.  The  costs  will 
be  defrayed  with  funds  furnished  by 
the  Dingell-Johnson  Act,  as  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Somerset 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Angling  Antics 

By  Erma  Reynolds 

Bud  Russell,  a fisherman  in 
Chillicothe,  Missouri,  needed  a 
vehicle  to  haul  his  fishing  boat 
plus  gear  so  he  purchased  an 
old  long  black  hearse  to  do 
the  job. 

After  eurious  people  began 
to  pester  Russell  with  many 
quips  and  questions  about  his 
unique  equipage  he  painted  a 
sign  on  the  side  of  the  hearse, 
“Nobody’s  dead — Just  goin’  fish- 
mg. 

* * * 

Trouble  instead  of  fish  was 
the  result  when  a Kansas  fisher- 
man made  a back  cast.  His  line 
became  tangled  with  the  auto- 
matic signal  system  of  a rail- 
road and  caused  lights  to  show 
red  over  a 107-mile  stretch  of 
track.  Seventeen  trains  were 
stopped  and  two  horns  elapsed 
before  the  situation  could  be 
corrected. 


Wliat’s  Your  Angling  l*rol>lciu? 

By  Dick  Knight 


If  you  have  an  angling  problem  that’s  bothering  you  send  your 
inquiry  to  the  Editor.  While  every  effort  will  be  made  to  answer  all 
inquiries  in  space  allotted,  duplications  will  be  deleted  and  inquiries 
edited  as  necessary. 


Question:  I’ve  caught  some  pretty  big  carp  but  can  you  tell  me  the 
world’s  record?  N.K.— Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answer:  According  to  “Field  and  Stream  Magazine’’  the  world’s 
record  carp  was  taken  on  hook  and  line,  weighed  55  pounds,  5 ounces 
in  Clearwater  Lake,  Minnesota  in  1952.  The  all-time  record  was  an 
83-pound,  8 ounce  fish  caught  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa  by  commercial 
methods.  This  past  June  a Mississippi  river  commercial  fisherman  caught 
a 59%  pound  carp  on  a trot  line.  It  was  taken  on  a bit  of  angleworm 
the  size  of  a pea. 

Q — I just  purchased  a spinning  rod  and  intend  using  it  for  bass 
and  walleye  this  season.  Is  there  any  particular  method  or  lure  I 
should  use?  R.M.— Montoursville,  Pa. 

A — Spinning,  as  a method,  lends  itself  to  light  lures.  Try  midget 
plugs  and  small  spoons.  Fish  them  deep,  right  on  bottom.  Probe  those 
deep  pockets  at  the  base  of  riffles  and  fish  them  SLOWLY  and  carefully. 
With  bait,  use  chubs  or  redfins,  hooked  lightly  through  the  lips,  and 
fished  in  the  same  manner.  With  hellgrammites,  use  a small  bubble 
to  hold  them  just  free  of  the  bottom  as  they  drift. 

Q — I lost  five  big  fish  this  year.  I seem  to  hook  a lot  of  them  and 
land  very  few.  What’s  wrong?  L.B.— Wellsboro,  Pa. 

A — You’ve  plenty  of  company.  They  wouldn’t  be  big  if  they  were 
easy  to  land.  But  you  can  make  it  a little  easier  if  you  follow  a few 
simple  rules: 

(1)  Before  each  trip,  check  your  tackle  for  weaknesses. 

(2)  Play  the  fish  on  a long  line  if  water  permits.  This  will  pre- 
vent those  frantic  surges  when  he  sees  you. 

(3)  Do  not  fight  him  in  his  own  home  water.  Back  out  to  the 
shallows  and  lead  him  into  a fighting  ground  of  your  selection 
rather  than  his.  Leave  it  up  to  him  and  you  are  75%  defeated 
before  you  start. 

(4)  There  is  no  hurry  in  landing  large  fish.  Take  your  time  and 
tire  him  completely  before  bringing  to  net. 

Q — I enjoy  everything  about  fishing  except  the  cleaning.  Isn’t  there 
an  easy  way  to  scale  fish  without  making  your  arms  tired? 

S.W. — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A — We  know  what  you  mean  and  there  are  some  fairly  good  scalers 
offered  on  the  market.  If  you  really  want  to  do  it  the  easy  way  use 
an  electric  drill  and  a half-inch  pipe  tap.  The  pipe  tap  is  spiny  on  one 
end,  square  on  the  other.  All  you  have  to  do  is  round  off  the  square 
end  to  fit  the  drill  socket , then  go  out  and  catch  some  fish. 
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FOREST  FIRES  RUIN 
FISHING 

( From  page  7) 

bars  water  tumbled  over  a fallen 
tree  trunk  before  boiling  into  the 
spume  below,  carrying  with  it  vast 
amounts  of  oxygen  so  necessary  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  eggs. 
In  this  ideal  spot  and  under  the  most 
favorable  of  conditions  the  trout  con- 
ducted their  spawning  activities. 

Settled  in  their  nests  among  the 
protective  gravel,  safe  from  scouring 
floods  and  smothering  silt,  bathed  and 
stirred  by  the  highly  aerated  water, 
the  eggs  awaited  their  long  period  of 
incubation.  There  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  thawing  of  deep  snows,  for 
the  excessive  water  was  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  spongy  forest  floor. 
From  that  natural  reservoir  it  was 
judiciously  released  through  scores  of 
small  feeders  which  kept  the  main 
stream  at  nearly  a constant  level.  The 
upper  stretches  of  Little  Stony,  so 
strategically  located  among  the  heavily 
forested  hills,  had  safeguarded  count- 
less generations  of  this  splendid 
breed  from  the  greatest  enemy  of 
trout  spawn,  the  recession  of  water 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

Sometime  in  April,  approximately 
five  months  after  they  had  been  laid, 
the  eggs  began  to  hatch,  and  the  tiny 
slivers  of  life  with  their  protruding 
egg  sacs  and  over-size  eyes  promptly 
settled  among  the  gravel  and  pebbles 
of  the  stream  bed.  During  the  few 
weeks  they  were  there  the  nourish- 
ment contained  in  the  sacs  was  con- 
sumed. The  more  venturesome  ones 
began  wiggling  upward  toward  the 
light  until  they  became  free-swim- 
ming. Still  later,  numbers  of  them 
could  be  seen  wafted  by  the  gentler 
currents,  feeding  upon  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  microscopic  life  with 
which  the  creek  abounded. 

By  mid-summer  they  had  outgrown 
the  narrow  confines  of  their  nursery 
pool  and  moved  on  downstream  ever 
feeding  and  growing.  Unfailingly,  the 
teeming  waters  of  Little  Stony  had 
for  centuries  reared  to  maturity  the 
matchless  trout  which  lived  in  its 
blue-green  pools  or  breasted  the  chal- 
lenging currents. 

During  the  waning  days  of  July,  a 
red  sun  cleared  the  horizon  to  start 
its  journey  across  a sky  of  monotonous 
clearness.  Shimmering  heat  waves 


curled  from  a forest  floor  that  had  been 
cmped  to  tinder  dryness  by  a six- 
week  long  exposure  to  that  molten 
sphere.  During  that  unprecedented  dry 
spell  there  had  been  an  entire  absence 
of  any  stirring  air  so  that  leaves  hung 
searing  and  curled  and  dust-covered 
on  trees  that  struggled  for  every 
drop  of  ground  moisture.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  entire  absence  of  rain,  the  creek 
carried-on  with  its  usual  merry  song; 
its  slight  drop  in  level  being  hardily 
preceptible  thanks  to  the  unfailing 
springs  which  had  been  charged  dur- 
ing times  of  plenty. 

Late  that  afternoon  a brisk  breeze 
arose,  a breeze  that  seemed  to  emanate 
from  some  gigantic  furnace.  It  swept 
the  length  of  Little  Stony  Valley  like 
a devastating  wave,  causing  the  green 
twigs  of  hemlocks  to  curl  under  its 
hot  breath,  while  delicate  fronds  of  a 
few  surviving  ferns  cringed  even 
closer  to  the  cool  ground  under  the 
impenetrable  shade  of  the  hemlocks. 
A few  trout  half-heartedly  feeding 
on  the  surface  of  the  largest  pools, 
sought  the  deepest  holes  as  the  torrid 
blast  swept  over  the  water. 

At  last  that  restless  breeze  found 
what  it  sought.  At  the  stream’s  edge, 
near  a thicket  of  young  evergreens, 
a poorly  doused  campfire  steamed 
through  its  covering  of  dampened  for- 
est humus.  It  was  a careless  camper’s 
tribute  to  the  memorable  day  he  had 
enjoyed.  In  a moment  the  smoldering 
coals  were  quickened  into  a spread- 
ing flame.  Acrid  smoke  shot  upward 
and  spread  over  the  valley  like  some 
malignant  growth.  Under  the  impetus 
of  the  breeze,  the  dried  humus  burned 
with  an  almost  explosive  intensity. 
Ordinarily,  among  large  hardwoods 
fire  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  ground, 
but  now  the  half  withered  leaves  ot 
many  of  the  trees  took  fire  with  a 
readiness  which  was  appalling.  When 
night  descended,  the  stars  peered 
through  the  thick  smoke  pall  on  a 
holocaust  of  terrifying  magnitude.  By 
the  fitful  light  of  blazing  leaves  or  in 
the  sudden  glare  of  a stricken  hem- 
lock, could  be  seen  many  men  des- 
perately struggling  against  the  pitiless 
odds  of  the  might ly  conflagration. 

All  through  the  night  the  fire 
roared  on,  the  exhausted  men  now 
content  only  to  keep  it  from  spread- 
ing to  the  adjoining  watersheds.  At 
dawn  graying  skies  looked  down  on 
the  desolate  remnants  of  what  were 
once  green-clad  hills  and  a beautiful 
valley.  Charred  and  smoking  tree 
trunks  reared  their  naked  lengths 
from  blackened  beds  of  coals  and 


ashy  dust;  the  turbid  water  of  Little 
Stony  was  choked  with  all  manner 
of  debris,  while  the  roots  of  trees  lay 
exposed  in  all  their  ugliness. 

As  the  day  progressed,  the  sky  be- 
came more  forbidding  and  by  late 
afternoon  it  began  to  rain.  Long  de- 
ferred it  now  seemed  anxious  to  make 
up  for  its  long  absence  by  deluging 
the  countryside  with  a terrific  down- 
pour. Unbroken  by  the  leafless  trees 
it  poured  its  unbridled  force  on  the 
half-burned  humus,  which  turning  to 
a black  muck  rolled  in  great  sick- 
ening waves  to  the  water  of  the  creek 
below.  Great  chunks  of  it  were  bodily 
tom  from  the  hillsides,  exposing 
granite  ledges  that  it  had  covered  for 
centuries.  Here  and  there  in  that  wide 
desolation  could  be  seen  steaming 
stubs  and  snags,  the  fire  still  defiantly 
flaunting  its  banners  in  the  face  of 
that  torrential  rain  All  through  the 
night  it  continued  and  when  it  ceased 
at  daybreak,  the  changes  it  con- 
trived were  unbelievable.  In  hundreds 
of  places  the  ancient  rocks  had  been 
stripped  bare,  while  stark  trees  raised 
their  gaunt  heights  against  the  tem- 
pest-ridden sky.  Little  Stony  was  a 
swollen  torrent,  black  and  sullen, 
running  rampant  over  the  lowlands. 

That  fall  when  the  pitiful  survivors 
of  a once  mighty  race,  heeded  the 
spawning  urge,  they  picked  their  way 
through  newly  formed  and  unfamiliar 
channels,  through  mazes  of  blackened 
logs  and  snags.  None  of  them  reached 
the  beloved  gravel  bars,  but  spawned 
wherever  they  could.  And  where 
once  tens  of  thousands  of  eggs  had 
been  deposited  there  were  now  only 
hundreds. 

As  in  the  past  the  exhausted  parents 
descended  to  the  lower  pools  for  rest 
and  recuperation,  but  food  was  scarce 
so  they  had  to  content  themselves 
with  occasional  insects  and  still  more 
occasional  minnows.  They  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  physical  losses 
incurred  during  the  spawning  season. 
Nursing  a savage  hunger  they  lurked 
in  the  scoured  pools  hopefully  waiting 
for  an  infrequent  mouthful  of  food. 

The  stream  level  was  now  affected 
by  every  little  rain  and  thaw,  run- 
ning high  and  wild  and  carrying  with 
it  most  of  the  few  eggs  that  had  been 
laid.  Then  again,  a protracted  dry 
spell  or  freeze-up  would  cause  it  to 
dwindle  to  a feeble  ribbon  barely 
creeping  among  the  rocks  of  its  bed. 

By  mid-summer  the  few  trout  that 
had  survived  the  new  hardships  and 
vicissitudes,  became  herded  together 
in  a small  pool  where  the  inroads  of 
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cannibalism  and  a hungry  mink  soon 
reduced  them  still  further. 

The  final  chapter  was  written  on 
an  August  day,  when  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  the  pool  started 
to  rapidly  shrink  until  there  remained 
only  enough  moisture  to  cover  the 
smaller  pebbles.  The  scant  score  of 
survivors  desperately  attempted  to 
follow  the  life  giving  liquid  into  the 
cool  sands  into  which  it  seeped.  By 
mid-day  the  water  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  the  tiny  trout  crisped 
beneath  the  burning  sun;  pitiful  bits 
of  twisted  tinsel. 

That  night  the  full  moon  lingered 
long  over  the  wasted  valley  for  it 
gazed  upon  the  last  generation  of  the 
matchless  trout  of  Little  Stony  Creek. 

Tragedies  such  as  the  one  depicted 
occur  many  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  season  because  of  the  failure 
of  outdoorsmen  to  follow  a few  simple 
rules.  First,  if  you  must  build  a fire 
make  certain  that  it  is  DEAD 
OUT  before  you  leave  the  site.  After 
thoroughly  soaking  it  with  water  run 
your  fingers,  yes  your  fingers,  through 
the  ashes  to  make  sure  that  your  fire 
is  DEAD  OUT.  When  you  smoke 
don’t  go  stalking  through  the  woodland 
cascading  sparks  with  every  step.  And 
pipe  smokers  tapping  out  their  pipes 
should  make  sure  that  the  red  hot 
residue  is  out.  Sit  down,  smoke  up 
and  see  that  your  smoke  is  DEAD 
OUT.  If  you  discover  a fire  report  it 
immediately  to  a warden  or  to  any 
other  responsible  person  who  can  get 


assistance  to  help  put  the  fire  out 
Everybody  loses  when  timber  burns. 
Trite,  perhaps,  but  true.  In  my  boy- 
hood it  was  an  exciting  spectacle  and 
that  was  about  all.  Sure,  the  land 
owner  lost  trees,  but  that  didn’t  seem 
to  matter  very  much.  Actually,  a forest 
fire  is  more  than  a mere  fire.  It  puts 
into  motion  a sort  of  a chain  reaction. 
It  not  only  destroys  the  trees,  but 
also  the  forest  floor  which  grows  much 
of  the  food  used  by  the  forest  denizens. 
Following  the  almost  incomprehensible 
devastation  are  erosion,  floods  and 
complete  drying  up  of  the  streams. 
The  price  paid  is  incalculable.  Don’t 
YOU  bring  fire  to  the  forests. 


GOOD  FORESTRY  MEANS 
GOOD  FISHING! 

( From  page  7) 

Forest  fires  bum  the  sponge  as  well 
as  the  trees.  They  destroy  the  all- 
important  rain-collecting  roof  to  the 
underground  reservoir.  With  the  humus 
destroyed,  much  of  the  rain  will  run 
downhill.  The  streams  will  be  flooded 
during  heavy  rains,  and  will  be  dry 
during  periods  of  drought. 

Lumbering,  properly  conducted,  need 
not  destroy  the  ability  of  the  soil  to 
absorb  water.  We  can  harvest  the 
timber  of  the  forest,  and  still  have 
good  fishing  streams. 


The  forest  affects  the  water  tem- 
perature, by  shading  the  stream.  The 
amount  of  water  which  soaks  into 
the  soil  affects  the  stream  tempera- 
ture too.  Each  species  of  fish  has 
its  own  temperature  needs.  Trout 
want  cold  water.  Smallmouth  bass 
want  cool  water.  Largemouth  bass 
want  warm  water.  If  the  temperature 
is  too  low,  the  fish  become  sluggish ; 
they  don’t  eat  enough  to  grow  on. 
If  it’s  too  high,  they  die. 

The  cool  springs  tend  to  have  a fairly 
even  temperature.  When  their  flow  is 
reduced,  the  water  in  the  stream  in 
summer  is  warmer.  A good  trout 
stream  may  become  too  warm  to  sup- 
port trout,  or  a smallmouth  bass  stream 
may  become  too  warm  to  support 
these  fish. 

There’s  another  reason  why  most  of 
our  rain  must  soak  into  the  ground. 
If  it  rushes  down  the  hillsides  instead, 
it  carries  some  of  the  soil  with  it. 
This  silt  destroys  the  food  of  the  fish, 
and  muddies  the  water.  The  topsoil, 
which  is  badly  needed  on  the  land, 
harms  the  fish  when  it  washes  into 
the  streams.  Water  which  flows  from 
springs  is  clear.  It  carries  some  plant 
nutrients  with  it.  These  enrich  the 
water.  They  make  it  possible  for  food 
organisms  to  grow.  But,  water  flowing 
from  springs  also  leaves  the  soil  be- 
hind, on  the  land,  where  it  belongs. 

So,  in  wooded  country,  what  we 
do  to  the  forest  affects  your  favorite 
outdoor  sport.  With  good  forestry  we 
can  have  good  fishing;  but,  poor  for- 
estry means  poor  fishing.” 

“Help  prevent  Forest  Fires  and  you 
Help  provide  better  fishing.” 


BLUE  PIKE  FOR 
FISHING  BLUES 

(From  page  9) 

the  northeast  a little  and  it’ll  make 
getting  this  boat  on  the  beach  a little 
more  difficult  if  we  wait  until  the 
waves  start  piling  in  on  the  beach. 
Besides,  after  we  clean  these  18  fish, 
we'll  be  glad  there  aren’t  any  more. 

And  you’re  certainly  welcome  to 
come  up  to  Erie  and  fish  again — if  you 
have  a real  hankering  for  catching 
fish  by  the  bucketful.  If  I’m  not  home 
drive  right  on  down  to  the  Public 
Dock  at  the  foot  of  the  main  stem. 
The  boats  operate  from  mid-May  until 
it  gets  too  cold  in  the  fall.  You’re 
sure  to  have  fun. 
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CAMERA  CLICKERY 

(From  page  11) 


in  f/ stops  which  permit  shooting 
snapshots  in  ordinary  room  light — 
even  by  the  light  of  a match— as  well 
as  under  abnormally  weak  outdoor 
conditions.  On  long  trips,  it’s  good  to 
have  a camera  that  will  shoot,  say, 
36  exposures  before  reloading,  reduc- 
ing picture-taking  to  a fraction  of  the 
cost  of  larger  film  sizes. 

The  35mm  is  a popular  camera 
among  angling  sportsmen,  particularly 
the  color  converts,  who  shoot  slide 
subjects  in  story-telling  fashion. 

However,  the  35mm  does  have  some 
disadvantages.  Because  the  negative 
size  is  diminutive — hardly  larger  than 
a special  delivery  stamp — extra  care 
must  be  taken  to  process  in  developer 
which  will  reduce  grain  on  big  en- 
largements, and  to  handle  negatives 
carefully  so  that  scratches,  lint  and 
other  abrasions  will  be  possible. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  4x5 
camera,  like  the  Graflex  or  Graphic, 
which  produces  professional  results  in 
competent  hands.  However,  film  costs 
run  high  and  the  camera  is  bulky 
and  often  heavy  for  wielding.  But 
those  who  like  the  big  negative  favor 
the  4x5.  I personally  like  the  3V4x4y4 
size,  which  1 have  used  for  many 
years.  This  is  a compromise  between 
the  4x5  and  the  214  square,  and  has 
produced  consistently  good  results  for 
me.  Every  photographer  has  his  own 
ideas  and  preferences,  but  the  ideal 
camera  is  yet  to  be  made. 

There  are  two  types  of  reflex 
cameras — the  single-lens  and  the  twin 
lens.  With  the  single  lens,  sighting 
is  done  through  the  taking  lens  by 
means  of  a built-in  mirror  which 
flips  up  ingeniously  a split  second 
before  the  shutter  is  released  to  take 
the  picture.  With  this  camera,  focus- 
ing is  usually  done  at  widest  aperture, 
then  closed  down  to  proper  f/stop 
before  clicking  the  shutter.  In  at  least 
one  make  of  reflex  camera,  a pre-set 
diaphragm  automatically  closes  down 
to  the  desired  stop  after  widest-aper- 
ture  focusing. 

In  the  twin  lens  set-up,  the  upper 
lens  is  usually  the  viewing  lens  and 
the  lower  one  the  taking  lens.  The 
advantage  here  is  that  the  image  can 
always  be  sharply  focused,  despite 
prevailing  light,  through  the  taking 
lens  right  up  to  the  moment  of  shutter- 
clicking. 


Starting  with  any  basic  camera, 
there  are  certain  refinements  which 
can  be  added — range-finder,  carrying 
case,  photoflash  attachments,  to  name 
only  a few. 

A filter  is  an  inexpensive  though 
valuable  accessory  for  all  outdoor 
shooting,  and  a medium  yellow  filter 
will  do  a good  job  in  cutting  through 
haze,  emphasizing  clouds  on  a dark- 
ened sky  and  giving  better  overall 
reproduction.  Some  photographers  like 
a light  green  filter  to  brighten  land- 
scapes, while  still  others  use  the  red 
filter  for  effect. 

Telephoto  cameras  are  still  in  the 
luxury  class  for  most  sportsmen,  and 
these  are  almost  a necessity  for  wild- 
life photography  where  close-range 
work  is  not  only  difficult  but  often 
impossible.  Telephoto  lenses  also  per- 
mit you  to  take  candid  closeups  of 
fishing  pals  astream  while  shooting 
from  safe  distances. 

The  type  of  camera  you  pick  will 
depend  on  your  needs  and  how  much 
you  can  spend.  Buy  the  best  you  can 
afford,  and  let  your  local  camera 
dealer  help  you  in  your  selection. 
If  possible,  take  one  or  more  out  on 
approval,  shooting  up  a sample  roll 
under  varied  conditions,  then  pick  the 
one  that  suits  you  best. 

If  photography  seems  baffling  at  first, 
remember  that  your  camera  is  like 
your  head— hard-crusted  perhaps,  and 
just  as  bony!  Your  eye,  which  trans- 
mits what  it  sees  to  your  brain,  is 
not  unlike  your  lens  which  bends  the 
light  rays  of  your  subject  into  a com- 
pact little  negative  image  on  film. 
Your  eye-lids  click  like  the  shutter 
on  your  camera. 

The  retina  of  your  eye  enlarges 
automatically  in  weak  light,  grows 
small  in  strong  illumination.  Cameras 
don’t  operate  quite  so  mechanically. 
The  aperture  or  diaphragm,  or  f/stop, 
must  be  hand-set  to  correspond  with 
prevailing  light  before  clicking  the 
shutter.  Remember  that  the  bigger 
the  opening  and  the  smaller  the 
f/number,  the  more  light  is  admitted 
through  the  lens  to  the  film.  In  other 
words,  f/8  lets  in  more  light  than 
f/16,  and  f/2  is  “faster”  than  f/3.5 
or  f/5.6.  Each  time  you  close  down 
another  f/stop,  say  from  f/11  to  f/16, 
you  let  in  half  as  much  light  as  be- 
fore. This  means  that  you  must  shoot 
at  a slower  shutter  speed  to  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  light  and  give  a 
well-balanced  negative.  Once  you 
grasp  all  that,  you’ve  made  the  first 
big  hurdle  of  picture  taking. 

If  cameramen  were  as  well-made 


as  the  cameras  they  tote,  photography 
would  be  simple.  But  human  judg- 
ment, coupled  with  exposure  aids, 
determines  success  or  failure  in  pic- 
ture-taking. An  exposure  meter  is 
helpful,  but  exposure  charts  and 
guides,  properly  consulted,  can  prove 
invaluable,  too. 

Shutter  speeds  of  1/100  or  1/200 
might  prove  ample  for  you  at  first, 
but  sooner  or  later  you  will  want  to 
snatch  off  a leaping  fish  closeup, 
where  such  speeds  will  be  too  slow. 
I have  filmed  leaping  fish  with  speeds 
as  slow  as  1/300,  but  1/500  or  1/1000 
second  is  much  better. 

If  you  shoot  a portrait  of  your 
favorite  fishing  pond,  don’t  stand  with 
your  toes  in  the  lake,  or  you’ll  come 
away  with  a bald-looking  scenic.  In- 
stead, step  back  into  the  woods  a bit 
and  frame  a tree  or  two  in  the  fore- 
ground to  mask  off  some  of  the  sky. 
Add  human  interest  with  somebody 
fly-tossing  the  shallows  or  rowing  out 
on  the  lake. 

Hold  your  camera  straight,  and  hold 
it  steady.  Never  permit  the  horizon 
line  to  cut  a picture  perfectly  in  two. 
It’s  not  artistic.  Always  squeeze  the 
camera-trigger,  as  in  rifle  shooting, 
to  avoid  jarring  the  camera,  or  you 
may  wind  up  with  a fuzzy  overall 
picture.  Be  sure  to  estimate  distance 
correctly,  or  better  still,  measure  it 
with  tape  or  rangefinder.  If  you  use 
a reflex  camera,  your  focusing  wor- 
ries diminish,  unless  your  eyes  fail 
you. 

Don’t  believe  instruction  books  that 
tell  you  to  take  your  pictures  only  with 
the  light  at  your  back.  Sidelighting, 
toplighting,  even  backlighting  give  far 
more  striking  results. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment  or  try 
new  camera  angles.  After  all,  it’s  your 
film,  and  your  camera.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  try  to  look  unbored  at  the 
stuff  you  shoot! 


HUNGER-PROOF 

BAIT 

( From  page  13) 


than  in  water.  In  a cool  cellar,  a 
supply  of  crayfish  can  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  present  and  the  “bedding”  is 
changed  regularly.  A couple  fishworms 
will  provide  sufficient  food.  Heat  and 
dryness  are  the  two  worst  enemies  of 
a captive  supply. 
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It  is  usually  necessary  to  remove 
the  claws  from  a crayfish  before  plac- 
ing it  on  a hook.  Loss  of  the  claws 
definitely  restricts  its  movements. 
Otherwise,  it  is  continually  crawling 
under  stones  to  cause  loss  of  both 
hook  and  bait.  At  no  time  should  a 
crayfish  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
bottom  for  any  length  of  time  in  one 
spot,  or  it  will  get  under  a stone  any- 
way. This  somewhat  complicates  things 
since  the  bottom  is  the  very  best  place 
to  fish  a crayfish. 

Drawing  in  a few  feet  of  line  occa- 
sionally will  eliminate  most  of  the 
trouble.  Too,  such  maneuvering  will 
often  times  hurry  up  a strike  from  a 
reluctant  fish.  Use  of  a bobber  is  okeh 
if  the  bait  can  be  kept  on,  or  no  more 
than  a few  inches  above,  the  bottom, 
but  it  is  usually  tough  to  keep  it  in 
the  right  position.  Undoubtedly  some 
strikes  will  result  if  the  crayfish  is 
suspended  safely  well  above  the  bot- 
tom, but  they  will  be  much  fewer 
than  if  the  bait  is  kept  down. 

In  trout  fishing,  the  crayfish  should 
be  handled  much  as  any  other  bait. 

The  very  best  spot  at  which  to  hook 
on  a crayfish,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  tail  and  body.  Placing 
the  hook  farther  forward  will  kill  the 
crayfish,  and  fastening  it  back  any 
farther  frequently  results  in  a lost 
bait  when  the  tail  segments  separate. 

Popularity  of  the  crayfish  among 
the  fishes  frequently  makes  it  a tough 
bait  to  keep  on  your  hook.  Practically 
all  of  the  panfish  which  will  take  live 
bait  love  the  crayfish,  and  those  big 
enough  to  take  it  will  repeatedly  rob 
the  hook.  There  is  no  cure  I know 
for  this  except  to  use  crayfish  large 
enough  to  discourage  the  smaller  fish. 
Use  of  a fairly  large  hook  will  pre- 
vent small  fish  from  swallowing  the 
bait,  and  one  is  actually  needed  to 
provide  plenty  of  available  hook  after 
the  bath  is  run  through  the  relatively 
thick  body  of  the  crayfish. 

If  I had  to  take  a choice  of  baits 
for  bass,  the  crayfish  would  come  be- 
fore all  else.  Seldom  do  you  take  a 
bass  from  streams  with  gravel  bot- 
toms that  doesn’t  have  one  of  the  busy 
little  shellbacks  already  in  its  stomach. 
If  you  haven’t  had  success  with  them 
as  bait,  it  must  be  more  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  presented  them 
which  failed  rather  than  any  reluct- 
ance upon  the  part  of  the  bass  to  take 
them. 

Although  they  are  plentiful,  and  each 
female  lays  about  200  or  more  eggs 
each  year,  no  one  should  waste  the 
crayfish.  They  help  keep  our  streams 


clean  of  dead  matter  while  providing 
themselves  as  food  for  fish,  shore  birds 
and  animals  which  seek  their  food  in 
and  near  the  water. 

The  crayfish  is  an  interesting  crea- 
ture that  has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  maintaining  nature’s  balance. 
But,  if  you  like  to  fish  bait,  don’t 
hesitate  to  borrow  a few  of  the  little 
freshwater  replicas  of  the  lobster  for 
the  purpose. 

If  the  fish  still  won’t  bite,  don’t 
waste  the  bait.  Eat  it. 


THE  VANISHING  OLD 
MILL  STREAM 

( From  page  17) 


roads,  paths  and  wagon  trails,  Here 
the  lumberman,  the  farmer,  trapper, 
prospector  and  businessmen  came  to 
barter.  But  these  old  mills  attracted 
country  folk  for  other  reasons.  Scenic 
waterfalls,  shaded  myleweres  and 
raceways  filled  with  trout,  the  scent 
of  freshly  ground  flour  or  sawed 
boards,  and  waterwheels  creeking 
softly,  revolving  like  endless  stair- 
ways held  enchantment  for  these  early 
folks.  Fishermen  find  these  old  mills 
little  changed  today! 

Many  of  the  older  mills  are  gone 
now,  only  remnants  of  some  long 
slumbering  wheel,  crumbling  wall  or 
shallow  sluice  way  remains.  Others 
have  withstood  the  ages,  built  of  time 
defying  field  stone  and  timber  now 
weathered  a silvery  gray,  hidden 
away  in  unexpected  places.  The  old 
building,  the  waterwheel,  quaint 
bridges  and  dams  suggest  a picture 
of  legendary  past  and  hold  a charm 
comparable  nowhere  today.  Fisher- 
men visit  these  places  for  suckers, 
trout  and  fallfish  usually  unaware  of 
the  magnetic  drawing  power  of  the 
old  grist  mills  themselves. 

These  mills  were  constructed  from 
materials  found  by  the  millwright  on 
the  banks  beside  the  stream.  Trees 
were  felled  for  building  the  mylewere. 
A raceway  was  built  to  channel  the 
water  to  the  mill  and  its  waterwheel, 
which  turned  by  means  of  wooden 
bevel  gears,  the  mill  stones.  Machin- 
ery within  the  mill  was  constructed 
entirely  of  wood;  grinding  stones, 
measuring  a yard  or  more  in  diam- 
eter, were  hammered  out  of  native 
rock. 

In  many  localities  it  was  common 
to  find  mills  centrally  located,  with 


three  or  four  mills  built  on  the  same 
raceway,  using  the  same  water  to 
turn  their  waterwheels.  Sometimes  a 
paper  mill,  saw  mill,  grist  mill  and 
even  a cider  mill  was  located  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  one  another.  And 
in  keeping  with  this  variety  of  mills, 
numerous  types  of  waterwheels  were 
used  to  power  these  industries.  The 
overshot  wheel,  the  undershot,  high 
or  low  breast  wheel,  the  flutter  wheel, 
horizontal  turbine  and  the  pitchback 
water  wheel  were  as  common  to  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  wind  mills  with  power 
received  through  giant  sail-like  arms 
that  reached  into  the  heavens  for 
gentle  winds. 

The  overshot  wheel  was  used  near 
a waterfall  or  dam  that  raised  the 
level  of  the  water  above  the  wheel. 
The  continuous  weight  of  the  water 
as  it  flowed  over  the  wheel  turned  it 
slowly  in  its  endless  circle.  These 
wheels  measured  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  and  were  simply 
wooden  rims  with  long  planks  form- 
ing separate  chambers  or  buckets 
slanting  toward  the  stream.  A large 
overshot  wheel  could  develop  as  much 
as  30-horsepower. 

The  undershot  wheel  was  used  in  a 
shallow  stream  or  spillway  of  a water- 
falls or  dam.  Though  somewhat  nar- 
rower than  the  overshot,  it  was  very 
similar  in  construction.  Unlike  these 
was  the  turbine  which  was  fitted  hori- 
zontally to  a shaft  and  the  water,  flow- 
ing through  closed  buckets,  forced  the 
wheel  in  a circular  motion. 

There  was  no  established  place  for 
wheels  in  the  older  mills.  Some  were 
located  on  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, turning  slowly  in  a stream  run- 
ning next  to  the  mill’s  foundation. 
Others  were  hidden  in  huge  walled- 
in  pits  with  the  mill  built  high  above 
them.  The  water,  carried  to  the  wheel 
in  a sluice,  hewn  of  pine  logs,  passed 
through  the  cellar  and  down  through 
the  wasteway. 

There  were  dozens  of  different  type 
mills,  varying  from  lumber  to  snuff 
mills,  but  none  held  the  charm  com- 
parable to  the  old  grist  mills.  It  was 
here  that  country  folk  gathered  regu- 
larly to  have  bags  of  grain  ground  into 
flour.  Round  and  round  the  stone 
wheels  went  as  the  miller  poured  the 


LOSE  A HOOK 
SPARE  A BASS! 
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grain  into  the  open  mouth  of  the 
hopper.  The  steady  purring  sound  of 
the  stones  made  delightful  music. 
Youngsters,  watching  the  grain  flow 
into  the  stones  and  come  out  as  soft 
white  flour  made  the  many  tough 
hours  spent  planting,  harvesting  and 
flailing  grain  more  meaningful.  And 
back  home  Mother’s  wheatcakes  tasted 
much  sweeter.  Payment  for  grinding 
varied  from  one-fourteenth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  grain,  varying  with  the 
crop  or  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  huge  stone  wheels  became  a 
symbol  of  the  milling  trade  for  with- 
out them  no  grinding  could  have  been 
accomplished.  Early  settlers  would 
have  continued  grinding  corn  and 
wheat  in  stumps  or  small  mortars 
and  pestles  like  the  early  Indians,  their 
grinders  still  being  unearthed  today. 
A regular  chore  for  the  millstone 
pecker  was  sharpening  the  grooves  in 
the  face  of  the  stone  wheels.  These 
grooves,  carved  deeply  into  the  hard 
stone,  carried  the  newly  ground  flour 
to  the  outer  edge  and  allowed  the 
passage  of  air  between  the  stones. 
Dulled  wheels  generated  heat  which 
fermented  the  flour,  causing  false  ris- 
ing in  baking  and  complaints  from 
the  cook. 

Whatever  was  ground  in  the  old  grist 
mill  made  a tremendous  dust;  a dust 
that  has  always  been  associated  with 
old  mills  and  has  clung  to  the  miller 
through  the  centuries.  White  dust 
floated  lightly  through  the  air,  settling 
on  the  floor,  window  sills,  sacks  of 
grain.  Cob  webs,  coated  white,  hung 
like  lace  curtains  from  the  hewn 
rafters. 

Of  course  these  mill  streams  and 
dams  provided  good  fishing  just  as 
many  of  them  do  today.  Catfish,  fall- 
fish  and  chubs,  trout  and  suckers 
abound  in  these  waters.  What  miller, 
watching  through  a window  of  the 
mill,  could  resist  the  tell-tale  rings 
of  a rising  fish  in  the  raceway?  Cus- 
tomers were  in  no  hurry.  Leaving 
the  softly  purring  grinding  stones,  he 
made  his  way  along  the  millway, 
kneeling  gently  in  beds  of  peppermint, 
to  cast  a fly  into  the  shaded  pool  to- 
ward a waiting  trout. 

Many  of  these  finned  creatures  found 
their  way,  much  to  the  dismay  of  the 
millers,  into  the  water  wheel,  hamper- 
ing its  efficiency.  Wooden  racks  were 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  sluice 
or  forebay  to  prevent  fish,  leaves  and 
tree  limbs  from  clogging  the  wheels, 
and  it  was  a regular  chore  for  the 
millwright  to  remove  the  debris  that 
collected  there  each  day. 


There  are  many  fine  old  mills 
remaining  in  Pennsylvania  today,  more 
than  one  would  at  first  believe.  Many 
have  roots  extending  back  into  the 
early  1700’s.  I know  of  more  than  a 
dozen  old  mills  still  running  by  water- 
wheels, half  of  which  all  have  the 
original  wooden  machinery — wooden 
gears,  axles,  stone  grinding  wheels, 
bolting  cloths  and  water  wheels.  Here, 
at  the  foot  of  rolling  hills,  along  the 
clear  musical  brooks,  surrounded  by 
flower  strewn  meadows  and  stately 
trees — the  gentlest  of  earth’s  mosaic — 
is  where  old  mills  stood.  What  pleasant 
horns  are  spent  in  fishing  near  the 
shadows  of  these  quaint  old  mills! 

“Oh  to  be  home  again,  home  again, 
home  again, 

Under  the  apple  boughs 
Down  by  the  mill.” 


A PRACTICAL 
DUAL-PURPOSE  ROD 

( From  page  20) 


necessary  to  carefully  determine  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  makeup  of  the 
rod  in  its  most  desirable  form.  The 
idea  of  two  separate  chuck -type 
handles  I ruled  out  on  the  grounds 
of  inconvenience.  Obviously  the  guides 
had  to  be  spinning  guides  but,  from 
previous  experience,  I knew  that 
spinning  guides  of  regulation  size 
worked  well  as  casting  guides.  From 
personal  preference  I wanted  a rod 
of  not  less  than  six  feet  nor  more  than 
six  and  a half  feet.  Furthermore  I 
wanted  it  in  two  pieces  with  a ferrule 
at  or  near  the  midpoint.  Preferably 
the  rod  should  be  light  in  weight, 
slightly  on  the  stiffish  side,  with  most 
of  the  action  in  the  tip  half,  yet  not 
pole-like  in  the  butt  section.  Since  I 
ruled  out  the  detachable  handles  it 
was,  of  course,  necessary  to  build  a 
straight  handle  on  the  rod.  Years  ago 
when  I first  started  plug  casting  I 
had  used  straight-handled  rods  but 
in  recent  years  had  been  using  the 
offset  type. 

Using  the  above  criteria  I made  up 
three  rods.  Two  were  of  glass;  one 
six  and  a half  feet  long  and  one  six 
feet  long.  The  other  was  of  bamboo 
six  feet-four  inches  long  in  what 
passes  for  light  action  but  is  really 
quite  powerful.  These  rods  are  il- 
lustrated in  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. I have  used  them  extensively 
and  find  them  remarkably  proficient. 
The  six  and  a half  footer  will  cast  the 


lightest  spinning  lures  and  even  works 
well  with  lines  up  to  a half  ounce 
when  used  with  a conventional  spin- 
ning reel.  When  used  with  a light 
casting  reel  any  weight  down  to  one- 
fifth  ounce  can  be  used  without  effort. 
The  straight  handle  was  easy  to  get 
used  to  and  the  reel  seat  causes  no 
discomfort  when  using  a spinning 
reel.  In  fact,  with  the  straight  handle, 
nearly  four  ounces  can  be  cut  from 
the  finished  rod  weight.  In  addition, 
the  straight  handle  is  far  more  sensi- 
tive than  the  offset  handle,  giving  a 
fly-rod-feel  to  the  whole  assembly. 

The  bamboo  rod  is  not  so  efficient 
for  very  light  lures  but  really  produces 
when  using  lures  in  the  quarter  ounce 
class,  especially  surface  lures.  It  is 
long  enough  and  has  sufficient  back- 
bone to  set  the  hook  when  using  a 
long  line.  I find  bass  hard  to  hook 
at  best  when  fishing  surface  lures. 
My  percentage  of  misses  goes  down 
considerably  when  using  this  rod. 

The  little  six  foot  glass  rod  I use 
in  small  stream  work  and  for  that 
purpose  it  is  excellent.  For  short  to 
medium  casts  amazing  accuracy  is 
possible  with  it  even  in  restricted 
quarters.  It  is  a bit  on  the  stiff  side, 
to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  leverage, 
and  handles  well  with  either  a spin- 
ning or  casting  reel. 

All  in  all  I would  say  that  this  is 
one  combination  that  works  well  both 
ways.  I lay  no  claim  to  originality  of 
design.  Others  have  doubtless  done 
it  before.  That  they  are  doubly  use- 
ful cannot  be  denied.  With  one  of 
these  rods  the  only  added  item  of 
equipment  needed  it  a reel.  If  condi- 
tions warrant  use  it  with  a casting 
reel.  When  spinning  is  indicated  use  it 
that  way.  Yours  is  the  choice  without 
lugging  around  a lot  of  additional 
equipment. 


LIMBER  LURES  FOR 
FINICKY  FISH 

( From  page  15) 

shore.  With  a boney  full  size  minnow 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  work 
this  ruse.  The  fish  would  have  shoved 
off  with  the  bait  to  the  close  proximity 
of  the  dangerous  snags  on  the  bottom, 
to  chump  on  the  minnow.  That  highly 
scented  bit  of  swaying,  delectable  bit 
of  dried,  over-ripened  chub  was  too 
much  for  even  the  most  wary  of  the 
catfish  family.  By  inducing  the  fish 
to  rise  and  grab  the  bait  instantly  he 
was  fighting  the  anglers  way. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


AL  tAOrMAA 


'Boys,  that  fish  was  this  big!" 


Twelve  of  the  prettiest  channel  cats 
my  friend  had  ever  taken  in  his  years 
of  river  fishing  came  to  his  dried 
minnow  bait  scheme  that  afternoon. 
Twelve  ranged  from  three  to  four 
pounds  in  size.  A beautiful  catch  of 
very  gamey  fish  and  excellent  in  pot 
or  pan. 

This  episode  proved  to  the  old  fish- 
erman and  I the  theories  we  had  on 
the  matter  of  limber  lures  for  deep 
lurking  and  tender  mouthed  fish.  For 
years  I have  followed  this  idea  rather 
closely.  Using  a good  strip  of  pork 
rind  in  addition  to  most  of  my  spin- 
ners, spoons,  plugs,  or  underwater 
artificial  minnows  make  them  more 
appealing  to  certain  game  fish.  A 
muskie,  walleye  or  pickerel  will  often 
hit  on  a well  rigged  pork  rind  lure 
when  other  more  solid,  boney  lures 
will  fail  to  draw  the  least  interest 
from  them.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
limber,  wriggling  or  baggy  looking 
lures  have  a certain  tempting  appeal 
in  action  and  appearance. 

I have  one  system  of  muskie  fishing 
I picked  up  from  a muskie  fisherman 
who  was  a theorizing  genius  in  figur- 
ing out  ways  to  induce  certain  cranky 
fish  to  strike.  It’s  built  around  two 
long,  full  white  strips  of  muskie-size 
pork  rind.  Ordinarily  I do  not  favor 
using  pork  rind  in  its  full,  original 
shapes  and  sizes.  I have  found  it 
preferable  to  shorten  the  rind  by  first 
fastening  it  in  place  on  the  lure.  Then 
with  a sharp  knife  blade  cut  a fish- 
tail in  it  just  over  the  bend  of  the 
hook,  or  the  point  of  the  hook,  de- 
pending on  which  side  of  hook  it  is 
fastened  to  perform  its  wiggling  move- 
ments. I cut  these  rinds  so  the  diag- 
onal slicings  come  to  the  outside  edges 
an  inch  down  from  the  center  of  the 
notch  then  further  slice  the  two  taper- 
ing tags  more  to  give  the  tail  section 
an  exaggerated  shimmying  movement 
when  the  rind  starts  to  flick  and 
flutter. 

There  is  another  style  also  used 
with  great  success  by  my  good  friend 
Toby  Shopper  of  the  Arbogast  firm. 
He  is  extremely  successful  in  fishing 
a Hawaiian  Wiggler  through  weeds 
and  just  over  submerged  logs.  He  does 
it  by  reversing  the  rubber  skirt  on 
his  Hawaiian  spinner  so  the  rubber 
filaments  flare  out  well  as  the  lure 
moves  on  the  retrieve.  Then  he  adds 
a trailer  hook  to  the  original  single 
hook  of  this  lure,  by  threading  the 
extra  hooks  eye  over  point  and  barb 
of  first  hook.  He  then  inserts  point 
of  hook  through  a strip  of  white,  silky 
smooth  processed  Foss  pork  rind  (any 


other  good  rind  that’s  properly  proces- 
sed is  as  good  for  this  purpose)  at 
the  place  on  rind  where  the  puncture 
has  been  made. 

He  slips  this  on  the  bend  of  the  first 
hook  then  adds  a small  rubber  gasket 
that  fits  over  the  point  and  barb  with 
a little  pressure  and  drops  into  place 
at  the  spear  of  hook  below  barb.  This 
gasket  holds  the  trailer  and  rind  in 
place.  The  rind  is  sliced  down  its  full 
length  with  two  straight  cuts  which 
really  gives  the  rind  a flaring,  flutter- 
ing action  that  helps  to  conceal  the 
trailer  hook  from  below  and  also  pre- 
vents a fish  from  striking  short. 

Getting  back  to  the  muskie  rig  I 
mentioned  earlier  where  the  two  full 
and  uncut  or  unsliced  strips  of  white 
pork  rind  are  used.  The  best  spoon 
for  this  is  the  size  7 oval  shaped  type 
that  revolves  about  a strong  brass 
shaft.  It  can  be  of  copper,  brass,  or 
nickle  finish.  My  preference  is  for  the 
copper  underside,  top  of  grey  lustrous 
finish  with  gold  spots  on  its  surface, 
a dandy  killer.  On  the  shaft  is  at- 
tached a large  treble  hook  with  a big 
wad  of  white  and  red,  white  and 
yellow  or  natural  bucktail  mixed  with 
white. 

Any  one  of  these  three  patterns  of 
bucktail  hair  fly  will  work  well  at 
various  times  over  weedy  muskie  beds 


or  where  there  are  deep  hidden  logs 
and  drifts  in  a bay  or  along  a river 
shore.  Unsnap  the  bucktail  and  in  the 
heavy  spring  clip  insert  the  punctured 
ends  of  two  full  sized  muskie  type 
pork  rinds.  The  large  size  rind  is  best. 
Replace  the  bucktail  and  there  is  a 
magnificent  deep  water  fishing  lure 
for  moody  old  muskies  that  are  a trifle 
off  feed. 

There’s  something  about  this  limber, 
boneless  style  of  attractor  on  any 
spinner  or  lure  that  seems  to  increase 
its  desirability  to  a fish  lurking  deep 
in  a pool  about  snags,  logs,  underwater 
pads  and  weeds,  and,  of  course,  you 
know  whatever  Lola  wants — ! 


SNAG’N  METROPOLITAN 
BASS 

(From  page  21) 


They  can  hide  in  the  deep  water  and 
rush  out  for  minnows,  frogs,  crawfish, 
bugs  and  hoppers  from  overhanging 
bushes  and  the  high  grassy  bank. 
They  can  also  descend  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  water  gets  uncomfortably 
warm. 

Cast  9400  RHF  (Heddon.  Red  Head 
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Flitter)  along  the  edge  of  this  shelf. 
Allow  the  plug  to  rest  on  the  surface 
one  or  two  minutes,  then  wind  the 
reel  handle  five  or  six  turns.  This 
action  will  cause  the  plug  to  dive 
beneath  the  water  surface.  Pause  long 
enough  to  permit  it  to  return  to  the 
surface.  Allow  the  plug  to  rest  on  the 
surface  a few  seconds,  make  it  wiggle 
by  shaking  the  rod  then  make  it  dive 
again.  Try  very  slow,  then  faster  re- 
trieves. The  faster  the  retrieve  the 
deeper  the  plug  runs.  After  three  or 
four  dives,  retrieve  the  plug  slowly 
all  the  way  in. 

Cast  deep  runners  (9020  Heddon 
or  301  Smokey  Joe,  Wood),  to  the 
deep  water  slightly  beyond  and 
parallel  to  the  shelf.  After  the  plug 
strikes  the  water  count  to  ten,  and 
then  start  a slow  steady  retrieve.  After 
three  or  four  casts  count  to  twenty 
before  starting  the  retrieve.  Smokey 
Joe  is  a good  plug  for  very  deep 
water.  The  metal  front  piece  has  the 
attractive  flash  of  a wobbling  spoon 
and  the  body  is  an  excellent  minnow 
imitation.  This  type  of  plug  capitalizes 
hunger  as  well  as  excitability  of  bass. 
There  is  no  twisting  of  lines.  We  tie  the 
spinning  line  to  the  plugs  with  the  im- 
proved jam  knot. 

Trips  to  the  upper  part  of  nearby 
streams,  quarries  and  ponds  produce 
some  large  bass.  Here  we  often  use  a 
fly  rod  and  two  lures,  a No.  4 Deer 
Hair  Mouse  and  the  Queen’s  Ruff. 
The  Queen’s  Ruff  is  made  with  deer 
hair  on  No.  10  hook.  Tie  body  bass 
bug  style  and  clip  to  taper  of  to 
■h" . For  hackle  use  %"  thick  bunch 
of  coarse  deer  hair,  tie  on  the  tip 
ends,  push  back  the  butt  ends  of  hair 
to  vertical,  bring  thread  through  hair 
and  make  enough  wraps  of  thread 
near  hook  eye  to  hold  the  hair  vertical. 
The  butt  ends  of  the  hair  are  then 
pulled  forward,  squeezed  tightly  and 
clipped  so  they  flare  to  diameter  of 
about  one  inch. 

We  work  slowly  through  bush  and 
brier  patches.  A heavy  hard-finish 
shirt,  old  boots  or  upper  parts  over 
shoes  and  a canteen  of  water  are 
needed  on  these  trips.  The  fly  rod  is 
carried  with  the  tip  to  rear  and  line 
through  the  guides  so  tip  section  will 
not  be  pulled  off  by  bushes  and  lost. 
A few  short  trout  leaders  and  some 
five  foot  pieces  of  six  pound  spinning 
line  serves  very  well. 

A small  pool  is  protected  by  over- 
hanging bushes  that  grow  in  the  high 
under- cut  banks.  Time  and  patience 
is  the  essence  of  this  operation:  This 
is  a dapping  job,  so  attach  five  feet 


of  spinning  line  and  tie  on  Queen’s 
Ruff.  After  a very  quiet  approach  we 
wait  motionless  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Push  rod  through  the 
branches,  and  with  a few  feet  of  line 
and  leader  flip  the  fly  out  over  the 
pool.  The  secret  of  successful  dapping 
is  to  always  keep  leader  off  the  water. 
Lower  the  rod  until  fly  touches  the 
water,  lift  it  off,  then  lower  it  again. 
BE  SURE  THE  LEADER  DOES  NOT 
TOUCH  THE  WATER.  If  there  is 
any  current  hold  the  rod  stationary 
after  the  fly  touches  the  water.  This 
current  will  move  the  fly,  and  as  sur- 
face tension  is  broken,  the  fly  will  hop 
back  to  its  original  place  for  another 
float.  If  there  is  room  move  rod  hori- 
zontally, without  shaking  the  bushes; 
this  gives  the  fly  a longer  float  before 
a slight  lifting  of  the  rod  flips  the  fly 
back  to  the  starting  point. 

At  our  next  fish’n  hole  we  tie  the 
Deer  Hair  Mouse  on  a seven  foot 
leader  tapered  to  2X.  The  current 
pulls  it  downstream,  and  then  it  is 
retrieved  very  slowly  in  the  slow  water 
near  the  banks  or  sidestream  cover. 
Queen’s  Ruff  can  also  be  cast  or  flipped 
downstream  and  jerked  back.  It  hops 
along  like  one  of  the  large  insects 
trying  to  rise  from  the  water. 

In  case  you  get  an  idea  there  are 
no  large  bass  in  the  upper  part  of 
these  streams,  make  a thorough  ex- 


ploration, and  then  return  for  some 
night  fishing.  You  will  get  the  sur- 
prise of  your  life. 

We  now  come  to  a small  pond  and 
find  that  by  avoiding  dangerous  bogs 
we  can  wade  part  of  the  shoreline. 
Cast  Deer  Hair  Mouse  parallel  to 
shore  under  overhanging  bushes  or 
out  into  the  pond  and  allow  it  to  rest 
for  a few  minutes.  Shake  the  rod 
gently,  and  then  allow  the  lure  to 
rest  a few  seconds,  then  another  shake 
and  rest;  repeat  the  shake-and-rest 
all  the  way  in. 

Some  large  size  bass  are  now  being 
taken  in  the  Schuylkill  River.  Horace 
Pyle  says  the  Philadelphia  Aquarium 
takes  bass,  trout,  perch  and  food-fish 
for  the  aquarium  from  near  the  dam  in 
back  of  the  Art  Museum.  Tom  Burke 
and  I had  a memorable  day  snag’n 
smallmouth  in  the  Schuylkill.  Our 
canoe  drifted  from  Valley  Forge 
Station  to  Port  Kennedy.  The  River 
was  alive  with  minnows  and  floating 
pieces  of  weeds.  We  used  J ohnson’s 
weedless  spoons  with  an  attached  rub- 
ber strip.  The  rubber  strips  are  cut 
from  a white  crinkly  bathing  cap,  and 
the  strips  are  then  trimmed  to  shape 
with  pinking  shears. 

During  trout  season  a large  bass 
tried  to  steal  my  Light  Cahill  in  nearby 
French  Creek.  This  stream  enters  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  Phoenixville. 
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We’re  bustin’  at  the  brim  to  keep  you  informed  on  all 
latest  angling  know-how  plus  the  progress  and  work  of 
your  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


READ  REGULARLY 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Subscribe  now  or  send  in  one  year  subscription  to  an 
angling  pal — 12  issues — one  dollar  ($1.00) 


SEND  IT  TODAY  TO:  PENNA.  FISH  COMMISSION  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 
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William  Voigt,  Jr.,  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo,  was  elected  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  on  September  12.  Prior  to  his  assuming  his  new  duties,  Voigt  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  since  July,  1945,  the  last  six  years  as  Executive  Director  of  that 
nationwide  natural  resource  conservation  organization.  His  earlier  years  had  been  spent  in  news  and  public 
relations  work.  For  a time  in  1936  he  was  the  head  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in 
1937  and  1938  he  was  on  the  public  relations  staff  of  the  former  Carnegie-lllinois  Steel  Corp.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  National  Fishing  Guide,  published  in  1946,  an  exhaustive  compilation  of  facts  about  what  to 
fish  for,  and  when  and  where,  in  each  of  the  48  states.  He  has  written  widely  for  outdoor  magazines,  and 
in  his  Izaak  Walton  League  capacity  wrote  much  of  the  contents  of  the  magazine  "Outdoor  America."  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  Council  of  America  for  two  years,  a member  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Advisory  Committee  on  Conservation  for  six  years,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on  Policies 
in  Conservation  Education  for  eight  years,  and  treasurer  of  the  Conservation  Education  Association  for  two 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America,  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
and  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 
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COVER:  Sunset  comes  swiftly  in  October. 

BACK  COVER:  Fall  brings  a tang  to  the  air  and  a mist  on  the  water. 
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FISHING  MERIT  BADGE  shown  in  upper  right 
corner  of  merit  bodge  sash  is  pride  of  this 
typical  Boy  Scout.  All  our  hopes  for  the  future 
of  conservation  in  America  are  pinned  on 
young  Americans  such  as  he. 


COMPETENT  INSTRUCTORS  among  whom  were  Penn 
vania  Fish  Wardens,  instructed  the  boys  in  maintaii 
and  repairing  fishing  equipment  in  their  efforts 
qualify  for  the  fishing  merit  badge.  Winter  activi 
included  fly  tying  and  practice  casting. 


ONE  of  the  first  attributes  of  an  outdoorsman  is 
his  ability  with  a rod  and  reel.  Daniel  Boone 
and  Davy  Crockett,  to  mention  the  current  popu- 
larized scouts,  were  never  without  their  homemade 
line  and  hooks.  In  their  day  fishing  was  fishing  as 
civilization  had  not  advanced  enough  to  effect  it,  let 
alone  spoil  it.  There  probably  wasn’t  even  such  a 
word  as  conservation  in  their  vocabulary  as  we  know 
it  today. 

However,  along  with  the  vanishing  frontiers  went 
the  natural  abundance  of  fish  and  the  clean  waters  in 
which  they  thrive.  In  order  to  return  and  hold  these 
natural  endowments  that  were  slipping  away,  con- 
servation became,  by  necessity,  the  watch-word  of  the 
present  day  sportsmen  and  especially  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  An  important  part  of  the  Scout 
code  is  based  on  understanding  and  preserving  the 
great  out  of  doors. 

Like  their  predecessors,  the  present  day  scouts  em- 
phasize fishing  and  have  as  one  of  their  awards  a 
fishing  merit  badge.  When  this  badge  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1912  it  was  called  the  angling  merit  badge, 


but  in  1950  the  name  was  changed  to  fishing  merit 
badge. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  fishing  merit  badge  means 
fishing.  The  boys  must  catch  and  identify  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fish  (one  of  which  must  be  taken  on 
an  artificial  lure)  and  then  clean  and  cook  them;  the 
various  parts  of  their  fishing  tackle  must  be  identified 
and  its  care  and  treatment  explained.  They  must  also 
catch  and  identify  three  kinds  of  live  bait  as  well  as 
give  the  open  seasons  and  fishing  laws  of  their  par- 
ticular state  or  territory. 

Until  1953  when  5,934  fishing  merit  badges  were 
passed  there  was  just  the  normal  interest  shown  in 
this  award.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1954  the  fishing 
merit  badges  qualified  jumped  to  22,855,  a four-fold 
increase.  Of  this  total,  968  qualified  scouts  were  from 
Pennsylvania.  Of  the  96  merit  badges,  which  cover 
practically  every  subject  from  agriculture  to  zoology, 
the  fishing  merit  badge  had  the  largest  increase  of  any 
in  1954.  This  phenomenal  increase  was  due  to  various 
reasons,  the  main  one  being  the  close  association  and 
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By  HARVEY  R.  FRANTZ 


|e  lures  boy  scouts 

•'  rsshing  merit  badge  has  largest  increase  in 

1 954  over  total  of  96  for  which  scouts  may 
qualify.  Pennsylvania  scouters  sewed  968 
fishing  awards  on  their  merit  badge  sashes. 


FISH  COMMISSION  hatcheries  were  visited  by 
the  boys  where  they  could  see  how  fish  were 
developed  from  egg  to  adult. 


AT  HATCHERY,  scouts  get  first  hand 
glimpse  of  adult  fish  they  hope  to 
land  some  day  soon. 


interdependence  good  fishing  has  with 
conservation — the  result  of  the  Con- 
servation Good  Turn. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  sug- 
gested to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
they  do  a Conservation  Good  Turn 
during  the  coming  year,  especially  be- 
tween March  and  October.  Over  3,500,- 
000  boy  and  adult  members  of  scouting 
responded  by  joining  in  on  a conserva- 
tion program  that  resulted  in  41,721 
different  projects  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  29,323  projects  in  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  30,450  activities  designed 
to  keep  America  beautiful.  Starting  at 
home  more  than  125,000  acres  of  Scout 
camp  properties  were  placed  under 
sound  conservation  planning  so  that 
the  camps  became  conservation  labora- 
tories where  the  boys  and  their  leaders 
could  learn  by  doing  and  by  first  hand 
observation. 

( Turn  to  page  22) 


COLLECTING  EXPEDITIONS  were  fun  to  the  boy 
scouts  as  wel!  as  highly  instructive.  Here  the 
boys  are  shown  collecting  fresh  water  speci- 
mens along  a stream. 
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better  trout  fishing 


By  KENNETH  A.  REID 

(Reprinted  from  Northeastern  Logger) 


EVERY  old  book  I have  read  on  the  Adirondacks 
agrees  on  one  point:  the  trout  fishing  was  mar- 
velous. Several,  written  about  a century  ago,  deplore 
the  near  extermination  of  the  beaver  by  incessant 
trapping.  One,  after  a lengthy  lamentation  in  this  vein, 
tells  of  a lone  beaver  colony  known  to  exist  and  how 
people  travel  many  miles  just  to  see  the  interesting 
animals  and  their  work — and  in  the  next  sentence 
concludes:  “But  the  trout  fishing  is  incomparable.”  I 
suspected  a correlation  between  the  scarcity  of  beaver 
and  the  abundance  of  trout,  which  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  our  studies  today  when  the  tables  are 
reversed. 

Trout  fishing  in  the  Adirondacks  has  suffered  more 
from  basic  environmental  changes  than  from  the  rea- 
sons commonly  given.  Undoubtedly,  high  summer  tem- 
perature and  low  summer  volume  of  the  streams  are 
limiting  factors;  and  just  as  surely,  widespread  beaver 
flowages  and  certain  careless  logging  practices,  are 
major  causes.  The  effects  of  the  two  are  quite  similar, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  temperature  and  acidity, 
silting  of  stream  bottoms,  and  other  environmental 
changes  inimical  to  trout,  but  suitable  for  the  less 
desirable  warm  water  species  and  trash  fish,  which 
gradually  take  over,  sometimes  to  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  trout. 

After  intensive  trapping  during  the  past  four  years 
which  has  removed  nearly  300  beaver,  we  are  still 


plagued  with  fresh  beaver  eruptions  in  the  most  un- 
expected places.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  timber 
alone,  I wish  to  make  the  flat  statement  that  the 
beaver  has  destroyed  more  timber  in  the  central  Adi- 
rondacks during  the  last  thirty  years  than  all  the 
forest  fires  during  the  same  period!  Those  who  prate 
about  the  economic  value  of  the  beaver  might  well 
ponder  that  stark  fact  and  start  reckoning  their  lia- 
bilities along  with  their  assets.  When  they  do,  they 
will  have  to  get  out  the  red  ink. 

To  minimize  the  damage  from  logging,  Whitney  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  with  the  full  approval  of  the  owner, 
and  of  the  new  General  Manager,  John  R.  Curry,  has 
included  the  following  provisions  in  its  cutting  con- 
tracts: 

1.  No  cutting  within  50  feet  of  any  running  stream  or 
with  150  feet  of  any  lake  or  pond. 

2.  No  roads  within  these  shade  and  bank  protective 
strips. 

3.  Adequate  culverts  or  bridges  at  all  stream  cross- 
ings. (Specifically,  no  pole  bridges  with  their  cov- 
ering of  earth  to  eventually  collapse  as  a dam 
across  the  brook.) 

4.  Road  drainage  designed  to  discharge  road  ditches 
into  land  pockets  adjacent  to,  rather  than  directly 
into  brooks,  thereby  greatly  reducing  silting. 

5.  Trees  cut  along  the  edge  of  these  shoreline  protec- 
tive strips  to  be  felled  away  from,  rather  than 
toward  the  water.  Specifically,  any  tops  or  limbs 
felled  in  the  water  must  be  removed. 

6.  Only  marked  trees  to  be  cut. 

Most  of  the  bad  practices  we  are  trying  to  correct 
are  based  more  on  habit  than  reason,  and  I believe  if 
practical  loggers  will  give  the  matter  serious  thought, 
they  will  find  corrective  measures  will  sometimes  be 
to  their  immediate  financial  advantage— as  well  as  to 
the  longtime  advantage  of  the  property.  I am  thinking 
of  the  fortunes  in  pulpwood  buried  in  the  ground  to 
make  a road  along  the  banks  of  a boggy  stream  when 
a more  intelligent  location  of  the  road  would  have 
sent  this  wood  to  market  instead;  of  the  thousands  of 
young  spruce  used  for  makeshift  bridges  when  a few 
culverts  or  planks  would  have  done  a better  job;  and 
of  the  make-shift  winter  roads  built  of  spruce  boughs 
and  poles  up  the  very  beds  of  feeder  brooks  which  tie 
up  operations  and  cause  financial  loss  when  a pre- 
mature thaw  comes. 

As  an  old  trout  fisherman,  I want  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I am  not  advocating  cleaning  brook 
channels  of  all  obstructions  like  a raceway  or  canal. 
I have  taken  many  trout  from  under  an  old  log  or 
fallen  tree.  But  there  is  a vast  difference  between  an 
occasional  obstruction  of  this  type,  which  provides 


ROUND  LAKE  DAM,  looking  downstream. 


ROUND  LAKE  DAM,  looking  upstream.  Valves  open — discharge  submt 


cover  and  often  forms  a deep  pocket,  and  a stream 
channel  stuffed  with  tops  and  limbs. 

The  idea  of  increasing  summer  stream  flow  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  big  weak  link  in  the  trout  chain  has 
long  intrigued  me.  More  than  20  years  ago,  I had 
figured  out  to  my  own  satisfaction  how  it  could  be 
done,  but  not  until  five  years  ago,  when  I came  to 
Whitney  Park,  did  I have  the  requisite  large  “outdoor 
laboratory”  and  the  means  to  put  theory  into  practice. 
The  principle  is  very  simple:  you  merely  hold  back 
in  suitable  storage  basins  some  of  the  spring  runoff, 
when  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  streams,  and 
release  it  gradually  during  the  summer  when  there  is 
too  little. 

Our  first  application  of  the  principle  was  on  Sperry 
Pond,  tributary  to  Little  Tupper  Lake.  Across  the 
outlet  we  built  a low  concrete  dam  with  an  18"  pipe 
and  slide  valve  in  the  bottom  with  two  12-foot  wide 
spillways,  one  on  either  side,  at  the  2-foot  elevation. 
The  reason  for  such  a low  dam  is  that  Sperry  is  a 
beautiful  natural  pond  and  we  want  to  keep  it  that 
way.  A dam  of  four  or  five  feet  would  kill  the  shore- 
line timber  and  add  another  eyesore  to  the  otherwise 
pleasing  Adirondack  scene. 

On  paper,  a two-foot  impoundment  on  Sperry’s 
122-acre  surface  would  hold  10,628.640  cubic  feet  of 
water.  Assuming  a hypothetical  drought  of  ninety 
days  without  rain,  the  gradual  release  of  this  stored 
head  over  that  period  would  provide  an  added  stream- 
flow  of  615  gallons  per  minute  or  1.353  cubic  feet  per 
second.  Since  the  natural  low  water  flow  when  the 
dam  was  completed  in  August,  1951,  was  200  g.p.m., 
or  a scant  % c.f.s.,  the  volume  would  be  quadrupled 
with  a flow  of  815  g.p.m.,  or  nearly  2 c.f.s. 

Actually,  the  dam  worked  out  much  better  than 
promised,  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  90  consecutive 
days  in  an  Adirondack  summer  without  rain.  The  flow 
has  never  been  less  than  1,000  g.p.m.,  or  2!4  cf.s.,  and 
when  the  fall  rains  came  in  1951,  we  still  had  over 
half  of  our  stored  head  behind  the  dam! 

In  July,  1953,  we  completed  a similar  dam  on  Hand- 
some Pond  at  the  head  of  Bog  Stream.  Here,  with  a 
smaller  drainage  area  and  a larger  pond  surface,  the 
release  of  the  2-foot  stored  head  over  the  same  90- day 


SPERRY  POND  DAM  at  high  level.  Five  inch  flash  boards  in  both 
12'  flood  spillways.  Valve  open  about  8 . 


period  makes  the  new  flow  six  times  the  natural  low 
water  flow. 

The  third  and  largest  unit  in  our  program  to  date, 
the  rebuilt  dam  on  Round  Lake,  was  completed  this 
past  winter.  Here,  with  a watershed  of  66  square 
miles  above  the  dam,  we  installed  two  36”  valves  in 
the  main  outlet  and  two  more  of  the  same  size  under 
the  flood  spillway.  The  flow  records  over  a four-year 
period  show  a low  flow  of  314  c.f.s.  and  a high  of 
845  c.f.s. — a ratio  of  more  than  250  to  1.  With  a surface 
area  in  Round  and  connected  Little  Tupper  of  3,072 
acres,  a 3-foot  stored  head  (which  is  less  than  has 
already  been  flooded  by  the  old  dam),  released  over  a 
90-day  period  will  add  51.6  c.f.s.  and  multiply  the 
natural  low  flow  by  sixteen! 

Due  to  the  very  low  head  at  Sperry  and  Handsome 
Ponds,  the  change  in  temperature  from  the  bottom 
outlet  is  negligible — usually  less  than  one  degree.  But, 
by  reason  of  the  larger  volume  covering  formerly 

( Turn  to  page  23) 
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fishing  is 


B nsiness  in  Pennsylvania 


JUST  for  the  fun  and  enjoyment  of  it,  anglers 
spent  a conservatively  estimated  total  of  $50,- 
000,000  in  Pennsylvania  in  pursuit  of  their  sport  in 
1954.  The  figures  are  based  on  studies,  surveys,  com- 
parisons and  analysis  of  data  furnished  by  states, 
outdoor  magazines,  research  units  and  other  agencies 
and  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  scene. 

Aside  from  the  joys  of  fishing,  it  is  also  a big 
commercial  business  in  this  state.  While  attempts  can 
be  made  to  measure  the  economic  value  of  fishing  no 
one  can  ever  measure  the  value  of  personal  enjoy- 
ments, the  physical  and  mental  benefits  that  accrue 
from  days  astream  in  the  Keystone  State. 

In  1954  a total  of  701,622  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
took  out  licenses  to  fish.  And  15,708  non-residents 
paid  to  fish  here,  as  did  11,375  other  persons  who 
purchased  the  five-day  tourist  fishing  license.  Add  to 
that  total  about  200,000  youngsters — estimated  by  the 
State  Fish  Commission — who  can  fish  without  a li- 
cense and  821  veterans,  who  were  issued  free  fishing 
licenses,  and  you  have  a total  of  about  929,346  anglers 
in  Pennsylvania. 

And  that  is  about  one-eleventh  of  the  population 
of  Pennsylvania — man,  woman  and  child! 

In  Pennsylvania  in  1954  resident  fishing  licenses 
brought  in  a total  of  $1,740,335.80;  non-resident  li- 
censes accounted  for  $76,133.25  and  the  five-day 
tourist  fishing  licenses  added  $33,721.95  for  a grand 
total  from  license  fees  of  $1,849,191.  Total  receipts 
from  all  revenue  sources  provided  the  State  Fish 
Commission  with  $3,164,295.15  for  that  year. 

All  of  which  means  that  fishing  is  big  business  in 
Pennsylvania,  enjoyably  and  economically,  for  the 
dollar  which  the  angler  spends  is  widely  dispersed 
among  commercial  interests. 

Studies  made  to  provide  background  material  for 
this  article  in  regard  to  the  value  of  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  have  brought  out  some  interesting 
figures. 

Here  are  a few: 

A study  made  by  the  Colorado  Advertising  and 
Publicity  Commission,  as  reported  in  1954,  shows  that 
the  average  non-resident  spent  $205.37  to  fish  in 
Colorado.  If  one  accepts  the  Colorado  figures  then 
out-of-state  anglers  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1954  spent  about  $5,000,000  alone. 

North  Carolina,  in  a survey  several  years  ago, 
showed  that  the  value  of  sport  fishing  in  that  state 
reached  $22,063,112. 

In  1952  a survey  made  in  New  Hampshire  indicated 
anglers  spent  $13,000,000  that  year  in  pursuit  of  their 
sport.  Only  18  years  before  a similar  survey  showed 
an  estimated  expenditure  of  but  $6,000,000. 


In  Minnesota  in  1932  the  estimated  value  of  its 
sports  fishing  was  $200,000,000. 

In  Washington  State  it  was  shown  that  400,000 
hunting  and  fishing  license  holders  spent  an  average 
of  about  $200  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  in  1950, 
for  a total  of  $80,000,000,  split  about  evenly  between 
the  gunners  and  the  anglers. 

Massachusetts,  in  1951,  showed  hunting  and  fishing 
expenditures  totaled  $74,000,000,  about  half  of  that 
amount  for  each.  This  total  was  arrived  at  after  a 
most  comprehensive  questionnaire  survey.  Thus 
Massachusetts  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  states 
to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  arriving  at  the  extent 
of  hunting  and  fishing  expenditures. 

Idaho  recently  reported  that  the  annual  value  of 
hunting  and  fishing  activities  had  an  annual  total 
of  $22,063,112. 

Back  in  1947  Ohio’s  sportsmen  registered  an  average 
expenditure  for  their  fishing  activities  of  $56.95. 

In  1949  anglers  spent  an  average  of  $51.38  for  the 
enjoyment  of  fishing  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  same 
year  New  Mexico  fishermen  reported  spending  an 
average  annually  of  $22.34. 

One  of  the  great  outdoor  magazines  reports,  as  of 
1950,  that  readers  of  that  publication  replying  to  a 
questionnaire  mailed  nation-wide,  showed  that  the 
average  annual  expenditure  by  fishermen  was  $310— 
$61  for  gear,  $133  for  transportation,  $54  for  boats  and 
motors,  $20  for  special  clothing  and  $42  for  “miscella- 
neous.” This  latter,  of  course,  would  include  tobacco, 
cameras,  films,  food,  etc. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company’s  commercial  re- 
search division,  in  a report  in  September,  1954,  said 
that  $21,500,640  was  spent  that  year  for  fishing  tackle 
alone.  The  report  was  based  on  a nation-wide  survey. 
To  that  figure  could  be  added  the  cost  of  cameras, 
films,  sun  glasses,  binoculars,  boats,  boots,  motors, 
clothing,  food,  beverages — all  those  things  the  angler 
buys  to  make  his  trip  more  successful  and  more 
enjoyable. 

In  “The  Travel  Market,”  another  report  by  the  same 
research  group,  it  is  shown  that  nine  per  cent  of  all 
families  going  on  vacation  purchase  fishing  tackle  for 
their  trips  and  that  the  purchase  average  per  family 
was  $11.95. 

How  have  the  number  of  fishing  licenses  increased 
in  Pennsylvania?  Let’s  look  at  a few  of 
the  recent  years: 

1950—  Resident,  620,585;  non-resident, 

12,057;  tourist,  7,685. 

1951 —  Resident,  645,047;  non-resident, 

12,303;  tourist,  8,894. 
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1952 —  Resident,  685,561;  non-resident, 
14,458;  tourist,  10,373. 

1953 —  Resident,  699,666;  non-resident, 
14,458;  tourist,  10,208. 

1954 —  Resident,  701,622;  non-resident, 
15,708;  tourist,  11,374. 

That  makes  a total  of  729.525  licenses 
sold  in  1954  to  fish  in  the  waters  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Licensed  hunters  and  sports  fisher- 
men in  the  United  States  reached  a 
total  of  32,654,199  individuals  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  ac- 
cording to  a report  issued  March  1, 
1955,  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. And  these  persons  paid  fees  for 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  fed- 
eral duck  stamps  amounting  to  almost 
$85,000,000. 

Fishing,  as  in  the  past,  remained  the 
most  popular  outdoor  sport  with  18,- 
580,813  men  and  women  paying  $38,- 
927,735  for  all  types  of  state  licenses. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  the  spending 
by  hunters  and  sports  fishermen  now 
approaches  eight  billion  dollars  an- 
nually! 

Big  business?  Big  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania, too! 

Bill  Stern,  noted  sports  authority  and 
broadcaster,  says  America’s  leading 
sport  is  hunting  and  fishing  and  he 
cites  figures  and  facts  to  prove  it. 

“Hunters  and  fishermen  spend  more 
money  each  year,”  he  writes,  “than 
would  be  needed  to  buy  all  the  race 
tracks  in  America,  all  the  football  sta- 
diums, all  the  baseball  parks,  all  the 
professional  ball  players,  all  the  ice 
rinks,  all  the  hockey  players,  all  the 
dog  racing  tracks,  all  the  dogs,  all  the 
polo  fields,  all  the  horses,  all  the  ro- 
deos, all  the  automobile  race  tracks 
and  there  would  still  be  millions  left 
over.  ...  It  is  most  incredible,  but 
hunting  and  fishing  is  so  much  more 
popular,  both  in  money  spent  and  in 
participants,  than  any  other  sport  in 
the  United  States,  that  there  is  no 

( Turn  to  page  24) 
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usqueliaima  river  valley  facts  and  folklore 


PART  I 

THE  chance  finding  of  a clipping  pasted  in  the 
scrap  book  of  an  older  person  caused  a feeling 
of  nostalgia  for  one  already  aware  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  many  of  the  former  beauties  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  valley  were  being  erased  by 
construction  often  referred  to  as  modern  progress, 
relief  from  which  was  sought  by  a jaunt  to  the 
top  of  Chickies  Rock  known  as  “Great  Osres”  to 
earlier  inhabitants  of  the  area.  This  goal  was  chosen 
because  the  item  found  dealt  with  that  spot.  The 
reward  was  well  worth  the  effort  made  to  reach  the 
place  by  trudging  over  a discarded  right-of-way  of 
a once  existent  trolley  line. 

Scanning  the  panorama  below  brought  back  to 
memory  many  events  and  characters  connected  with 
the  different  points  visible,  emphasizing  how  quickly 
they  are  fading  from  mind  and  page  along  with  the 
earlier  appearances  of  stream  and  valley. 

The  item  mentioned  had  appeared  in  the  old 
Philadelphia  Press,  in  the  1890s  and  is  quoted  as 
printed. 

“There  is  a very  sad  little  Indian  legend  connected  with 
Chickies  Rock  above  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  the 
same  being  a promontory  200  feet  high  below  which 
flows  the  Susquehanna.  Immediately  back  of  it  are  the 
Chickiswalungo  and  Donegal  Vallies. 

The  legend  is  to  the  effect  that  an  Indian  brave, 
Wanunga,  loved  a dusky  maiden,  Wanhuita.  The  maiden’s 
love  was  divided  between  the  warrior  and  a "pale  face” 
who  lived  nearby.  The  two  met  in  deadly  combat  in 
which  the  “pale  face”  was  killed.  Then  only  did  the 
maiden  know  her  heart  and  she  declared  her  passion  for 
the  dead  man. 

Then,  Wanunga,  seeing  he  did  not  possess  the  maiden’s 
heart,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  leaped  with  her 
from  the  rock  into  the  river  two  hundred  feet  below. 

The  rock  today  is  a favorite  trysting  place  for  youths 
and  maidens  smitten  with  the  tender  passion.” 

This  last  sentence  is  hardly  true  to-day.  Romance 
is  possible  in  many  more  accessible  trysting  places. 

Editor’s  Note:  Humorist  Frank  Sullivan  tells  the  story 
of  873  “ lover’s  leaps ” (with  many  more  to  he  discovered) 
in  America  and  Canada  from  50  to  3000  feet  high.  Leaping 
Lovers  are  represented  hy  every  tribe  except  the  Seminoles 
of  Florida  because  it’s  hard  to  find  a hill  in  that  flat 
country  from  which  to  jump. 


METAKA  OR  CORN  STONE  shown  was  found  on  a farm  near 
Red  Lion,  York  county  about  a century  ago.  St  has  no  good 
reason  for  being  here.  Made  of  lava,  it  is  14”  x 17”  x 8" 
and  has  been  definitely  classified  as  the  work  of  natives  of 
the  Yucatan  peninsula.  Central  America.  The  smaller,  round 
river  stone  came  from  Fishing  Creek,  Lancaster  county  where 
it  had  been  used  by  local  natives  to  pound  corn  into  meal. 


By  OLIVER  S.  SPROUT 

Mr.  Sprout  is  an  authority  and  ex- 
pert on  Susquehanna  river  valley  his- 
tory, his  works  published  in  many 
historical  and  scientific  journals 
throughout  the  nation.  His  distinctive 
article  to  be  presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  in  two  parts  is  both 
educational  and  interesting  reading  as 
well  as  providing  excellent  reference 
material.  Most  of  the  locale  of  the 
article  will  be  readily  recognized  by 
fishermen. 


Geography  and  atmosphere  limited  the  view  from 
where  we  stood  but  we  had  to  agree  Wanunga 
might  have  been  powerful  enough  to  clear  all  jutting 
ledges,  with  Wanhuita  in  his  arms,  before  striking 
the  river  below. 

To  the  south  Patton’s  Hill  was  barely  visible. 
Near  here,  authentic  evidence  of  the  great  age  of 
the  river  valley  was  found.  While  digging  a trench 
for  a foundation  an  odd  rock  formation  was  un- 
covered. The  sandstone  removed  held  many  small 
dark  objects,  at  first  classified  as  “petrified  acorns” 
which  in  the  final  analysis  became  brachiopods. 

The  surrounding  country  had  been  ocean  bottom 
millions  of  years  ago  as  far  upstream  as  Harrisburg. 
At  that  time  the  dime  sized,  clam  like  animals  had 
lived  in  the  sands  of  a sea  shore  which  was  later 
depressed.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  water  above 
both  sand  and  animals  turned  to  stone  before  the 
upheaval  brought  them  back  to  where  they  had 
been  found.  (1) 
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HUNGER  STONES  below  mouth  of  Cone- 
wago  Creek  shows  cylindrical  borings. 
Ancient  bones  of  animals  are  still  found 
in  the  potholes  of  the  Conewago  Falls, 
a treacherous  spot  in  Susquehanna  and 
a problem  in  navigation  for  rivermen 
of  a bygone  era.  Many  visitors  un- 
afraid of  getting  their  feet  wet  still 
brouse  about  the  area.  When  river 
was  extremely  low  these  stones  ap- 
peared, the  drought  caused  poor  crops, 
hence  the  name  “Hunger  stones.” 


ROBBER  LEWIS  used  the  “Great  Osres”  of  the  Susquehannocks 
(Chickies  Rock)  200  foot  high  promontory  above  the  Sus- 
quehanna as  a lookout  from  which  he  scanned  lone  travelers 
using  road  which  wound  around  the  cliff,  pounced  on  victims. 
Lewis  was  famed  Pennsylvania  highwayman  who  could  have 
readily  played  the  character  made  immortal  by  Alfred  Noyes 
in  his  classic  poem  “The  Highwayman." 

“The  wind  was  a torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees. 

The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas, 

The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor. 

And  the  highway  came  riding— 

Riding — Riding — 

The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn  door. 

Upstream  the  stone  arches  of  the  Pennsy’s  railroad 
bridge  marked  our  horizon.  Out  of  sight,  but  not  of 
mind,  was  Middletown,  so  named  because  it  had 
been  the  “middle  town”  between  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  for  waggoners  using  the  ferry  there  in  de- 
termined efforts  to  overcome  this  natural  barrier 
to  east-west  expansion,  “from  when  skunk  cab- 
bages came  out  ’till  oak  leaves  fell.”  What  occurred 
there  later  had  drastic  effects  on  what  took  place 
beneath  where  we  were  standing. 

While  not  built  on  the  same  location  the  bridge 
at  Shock’s  recalls  a similar  crossing  proposed  by 
the  James  Buchanan- Simon  Cameron  combine  when, 
in  1835,  they  suggested  the  State  assist  in  building 
a railroad  bridge  over  the  river  at  Portsmouth  (now 
Middletown) . These  men  intended  to  extend  the 
( Turn  to  page  25) 
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“He  that  hopes  to  be  a good  Angler  must  not  only 
bring  an  inquiring,  searching,  observing  wit,  but  he 
must  bring  a large  measure  of  hope  and  patience, 
and  a love  and  propensity  to  the  Art  itself.” 

— Izaak  Walton  in  “The  Compleat  Angler ” 

* * * 

DURING  our  adventures  with  rod  and  reel  we’ve 
sometimes  met  fellow  anglers  whose  skill  was  so 
far  above  average  that  we  admired  their  ability.  The 
memory  of  them  lingered  for  days  and  perhaps  with 
a little  envy  natural  to  us  all  we’ve  wished  we  had 
their  skill  and  wondered  how  it  is  they  became  so 
adept  and  resourceful.  Maybe  they  fish  more  often  or 
have  fished  more  years.  But  we’ve  concluded  their 
real  secret  of  success  is  simpler  than  that.  They  pos- 
sess certain  helpful  qualities  that  serve  them  as  aids 
to  wiser  and  better  fishing. 

No  more  kindly  and  accomplished  angler  than  Izaak 
Walton,  himself,  mentions  some  of  those  qualities  in 
The  Compleat  Angler,  that  contemplative,  well-loved 
treatise  on  the  joys  of  fishing  published  in  England 
in  1653  when  he  was  60  years  old.  In  him  they  were 
keenly  developed,  as  they  are  in  all  experienced 
anglers.  Awareness  of  the  part  they  may  play  in  fur- 
thering our  own  skill  and  knowledge  is  a big  step  in 
attaining  greater  success.  Like  guideposts,  they  can 
help  us  to  happier  days  astream.  Let’s  list  those  help- 
ful qualities  and  study  each  one,  for  perhaps  we  can 
assess  their  worth  in  relation  to  ourselves. 

Check  over  the  following  questions  and  score  for 
yourself.  Though  the  following  is  not  designed  as  a 
test,  it  can  be  used  as  one.  And  if  self-revelation  re- 
veals a low  score,  take  heart.  We  all  must  learn.  Even 
the  experts  never  feel  they  cannot  improve.  Rightly 
enough,  they  would  rather  be  called  specialists.  The 
heartening  thing  about  this  sport  of  angling  is  that  as 
individuals  we  can  specialize  in  some  phase  of  it.  But 
we  shall  never  become  accomplished  anglers  without 
possessing  most  of  the  following  essential  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart. 

Am  I Patient? 

Do  we  expect  results  as  soon  as  we  cast  bait  or  fly? 
Of  course  we  do.  That’s  normal.  Otherwise  we 
wouldn’t  have  made  the  cast  toward  the  fish.  Or  was 
it  made  half-heartedly  toward  an  uncooperative  fish 
with  the  feeling  the  pleasure  of  the  cast  was  greater 
than  its  purpose?  Sometimes  we  all  cast  for  sheer, 
physical  release  of  energy  but  to  do  it  too  often  and 
without  purpose  isn’t  fishing. 


If  some  of  the  eager  visitors  one  sees  at  Fisherman’s 
Paradise  in  Centre  County  cast  half  as  often  and  left 
their  flies  twice  as  long  in  those  fabulous  trout  waters 
they’d  catch  more  fish  and  disturb  their  neighbors 
less.  One  sadly  reflects  that  too  many  anglers  have  a 
chronic  casting  disease  from  which  they’re  never  free. 

Lines  swishing  in  air  have  a woefully  disheartening 
affinity  for  everything  in  their  path  from  twigs  to 
clothing  to  flesh.  A friend  once  caught  a sparrow  in 
mid-air  and  had  a difficult  time  removing  the  wing- 
embedded  hook  from  the  fluttering  bird.  (Impossible? 
To  my  astonishment  it  really  did  happen!)  Frequent, 
nervous  casting  is  a mark  of  impatience.  Those  who 
flatter  Lady  Luck  the  most  are  those  who  wet  their 
lines  the  longest. 

Patience  in  bait  fishing  means  taking  time  to  let  the 
fish  come  to  your  lure  or  cautiously  letting  it  drift 
toward  him.  In  fly  fishing  it  means  making  each  cast 
count  as  though  it  were  the  only  one  permitted  and 
“fishing  out”  the  cast  without  haste.  Quickly  repeated 
casting  may  release  tight  nerves  and  exercise  the 
muscles  but  it  scares  fish  away. 

Patience  is  also  the  quality  successful  anglers  have 
of  keeping  everlastingly  at  their  fishing.  To  spend 
those  rare  and  happy  hours,  probing  the  stream, 
searching  out  each  likely  spot  and  concentrating  on 
it  for  adequate  coverage  despite  the  lack  of  a bite  or 
a strike,  sets  apart  the  man  who  loves  fishing.  It  is 
the  casual  fisherman,  expecting  quick  results,  who  be- 
comes discouraged  most  easily  and  who  is  the  most 
impatient.  Serious  fishing  is  not  for  him.  But  so  long 
as  we  find  patient  delight  in  the  sport,  unruffled  by 
lack  of  success,  so,  contrarily,  shall  we  have  success. 

Am  I Observant? 

Keen-sighted,  observant  anglers  have  the  happy 
knack  of  quickly  sizing  up  an  unfamiliar  stream.  They 
note  the  sweep  of  the  main  current,  the  white  water 
and  the  shallows,  the  curling  ripples  behind  sub- 
merged boulders  in  the  long,  slick  glides,  and  on  the 
pond  or  lake  the  sloping  contours  of  the  bottom,  the 
marginal  brush  and  the  weedy  areas.  Reading  the 
water  to  locate  the  probable  haunts  of  fish  requires 
experience.  But  every  observant  trip  to  fishing  water 
can  add  to  that  experience.  How  many  of  us  try  to 
increase  our  knowledge?  Often  we  repeat  our  mis- 
takes unknowingly,  fishing  dead  water  time  and  again. 

One  is  never  sure,  of  course,  that  fish  are  where 
they  may  be  expected.  So  the  experienced  angler 
notes  the  likely  places  for  his  attempts.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  he  comes  to  those  places  or  meets  those 
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conditions  where  he  knows  it’s  useless  to  fish.  Which 
is  not  to  say  he  doesn’t  always  consider  the  possibility 
of  fish  being  in  locations  the  majority  of  anglers  would 
consider  too  difficult.  He  seldom  passes  up  those 
almost  inaccessible  spots,  places  hard  to  wade  or  cast 
to,  because  he  knows  in  general  the  largest  fish  lie 
there  undisturbed.  For  fish  confound  the  thinking  of 
the  inexperienced  or  lazy  more  often  than  that  of 
observant  anglers. 

Fish  are  better  fishermen  than  we  are.  They  must 
be  more  alert  to  survive;  must  know  where  food  can 
be  found  and  be  quick  to  seize  it.  They  are  better 
observers  than  we  are.  If  we  approach  angling  from 
their  point  of  view,  there  is  a compensating  gain  in 
stream  and  lake  lore.  They  feed  where  current  brings 
them  food  or  else  pursue  their  prey  in  shallower, 
calmer  water.  They  feel  instinctly  that  a deep  hole  is 
a safer  refuge  than  the  shallows  unless  dense  weed 
offers  them  sanctuary.  Cool,  well-aerated  water  is 
more  comfortable  to  them  than  sun-lit  areas  of  little 
depth.  So  the  expert,  knowing  this,  alters  his  conclu- 
sions of  where  to  fish  and  how,  according  to  the  time 
of  day,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  time  of  sea- 
son, and  even  the  time  of  month.  For  the  habits  of 
fish  are  controlled  by  all  these  things. 

Observation  can  be  practiced  by  anyone  but  to 
attain  competence  requires  conscious  study.  Alert 
awareness  of  all  the  little  things  that  make  up  the 
whole  of  angling  experience  bring  pleasanter  rewards. 
Sympathetic  awareness,  too,  of  the  nature  of  all  living 
things — of  insects,  birds,  flowers  and  trees  and  of  the 
little  animals  that  come  forth  shyly  and  cheer  your 
day — bring  peace  to  an  angler’s  heart. 

Am  1 Cautious? 

The  first  rule  of  fishing  is  not  to  frighten  away  the 
quarry.  Yet  many  luckless  fishermen  do  just  that. 
Blind  to  their  own  faults,  they  constantly  blame  the 
weather,  the  indifferent  fish,  the  warmth  or  frigidity 
of  the  water,  the  lure  or  bait  or  any  number  of  other 
things  for  lack  of  common  discretion.  Who  hasn’t 
heard  the  laments  of  Opening  Day  hopefuls  or  what 
wife  hasn’t  listened  in  patient  amusement  to  her  hus- 
band’s marvelous  catalog  of  excuses?  My  own  has 
come  to  expect  the  old  felt  hat,  tossed  ahead  of  my 
weary  steps,  as  a sign  of  my  own  frustration.  Was  I 
as  cautious  and  careful  as  I might  have  been,  I sadly 
reflect? 

Caution  in  approaching  the  bank  of  a shallow  trout 
stream  or  rowing  alongside  the  weeds  of  a bass  pond 
is  the  natural  attitude  of  the  careful  angler.  He  treads 


the  bank  lightly,  keeping  out  of  sight  and  doesn’t 
thump  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  oar  heel  or  rod, 
for  vibrations  of  sound  send  fish  madly  scurrying  to 
safety. 

Note  how  a skillful  angler  wades  a trout  stream  or 
trolls  in  a lake  or  pond.  Slowly  he  does  it;  slowly  and 
cautiously.  And  because  his  eyes  are  open,  always 
observant,  he  sees  fish  that  hurried  anglers  never  see. 
Sometimes  when  he’s  standing  still  they  swim  by  him 
unhurriedly,  unaware  and  unalarmed.  Why  is  it  at 
such  times  one  may  drift  fly  or  bait  aslant  the  super- 
cilious noses  of  those  contrary  fish  and  find  them  so 
unresponsive? 

Am  I Self-Reliant? 

We’d  all  like  to  emulate  the  expert  but  copying  all 
his  methods  will  not  let  us  equal  his  skill  until  we 
learn  to  be  ourselves.  You’ll  find  by  and  large  the 
expert  has  evolved  his  own  characteristic  methods. 
Yet  whether  it’s  bait,  dry  fly,  wet  fly,  bucktail,  nymph, 
plug,  spinner  or  spoon,  no  man  is  wholly  proficient  in 
the  use  of  all.  Only  a generation  or  two  ago  we 
thought  dry  fly  anglers  were  tops  in  fresh-water  an- 
gling skill  More  recently  we  bowed  to  the  superior 
ability  of  the  wet  fly  man.  But  today,  in  justice  to 
specialists  in  the  wet  fly  class,  we  humbly  credit  the 
nymph  fisherman  with  the  higher  attainment.  Do  you 
doubt  it?  Try  catching  trout  on  nymphs  for  a week 
or  two.  Each  man’s  skill  will  prevail  in  one  class  be- 
cause the  serious  devotee  will  learn  all  he  can  by 
teaching  himself. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  self-reliance  and  that  is 
the  ability  to  act  quickly  and  with  good  judgment. 
A friend  rose  to  a minor  emergency  one  dark  eve- 
ning when  an  angler’s  back-cast  hooked  the  ear  of  a 
woman  passing  along  the  path  above.  He  snipped  the 
hook  shank  because  the  barb  was  deep  and  advised 
the  other  to  drive  the  nervous  victim  to  a doctor. 
Another  time  a panic-stricken  youth  shouted  to  him 
for  help.  He’d  kicked  a large  snapping  turtle  which 
retaliated  by  clutching  a fold  of  his  rubber  boot.  My 
friend  dragged  turtle  and  youth  ashore  and  pried  the 
sharp  jaws  loose  with  a stick.  Without  good  judgment 
and  self-dependence  our  fishing  days  can  go  amiss. 

One  grants  that  there  is  a certain  hazard  in  fishing 
unfamiliar  waters,  afloat  or  astream,  alone  and  far 
from  help.  Many  of  us  chance  it,  weighing  our  con- 
fidence against  our  fears.  There  is  always  an  element 
of  risk  even  in  the  safest  kind  of  bank  fishing.  Most 
of  us  are  prepared  for  common  mishaps.  The  un- 
( Turn  to  page  27) 
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ortraits  of  our  fishing  youngsters 


These  unusual  camera  studies  of  youthful  anglers  were  made  at 
the  Philadelphia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  1955  Fishing  Contest 
held  last  summer  at  Concourse  Lake,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia. 
The  lake  was  stocked  with  1000  fish  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  prior  to  the  contest. 


Photography  by  Franklin  Williamson 


BAITIN’  WAITIN'  CONCENTRATIN' 


BIRD’S  NEST  OUT  TO  LUNCH 
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SUNGIN’ 


THE  LOOT  and  winner  Gregg  Hallen 


MEASURIN  Stewart  Steinberg  official  of  contest, 
Phila.  JC’s  puts  tape  to  18-inch  carp  caught  by 
Le  Roy  Johnson  (holding  rod). 


V 

FOLLOW  THRU 


MORE  LOOT  for  Wm.  Coccoli 
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^fekitterbugging 


• # « 


a new  adventure  in 


THERE  was  a time,  not  too  far 
back  in  our  fishing  recollections, 
when  the  science  of  skittering  was 
considered  by  some  of  our  most  adept 
fishermen  to  be  the  most  deadly  means 
of  intriguing  shore-side  game  fish  to 
rise  to  a live  or  artificial  lure.  A 
wide  variety  of  baits  and  lures  were 
used  for  this  sort  of  angling.  The  pork 
chunk  and  strip  were  very  popular 
with  some  “skitterbugs”  of  the  past; 
the  small  tandem  spinner,  the  spoon 
with  a fly  or  a worm  was  also  used 
very  successfully  and  the  frog,  the 
chub  minnow  and  the  crayfish  were 
all  extremely  effective,  provided  they 
were  used  with  the  proper  tackle,  the 
necessary  amount  of  muscle  and  arm 
power  plus  a shrewd  and  understand- 
ing touch  from  the  casting  hands  of 
the  expert  rod  man. 

The  main  idea  in  skittering  a bait 
or  a lure  for  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  pan- 
fish and  muskies  was  to  perfect  a 
system  of  moving  the  lure  along  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  imitate  the 
natural  actions  of  whatever  form  of 
food  the  fish  thereabouts  was  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  upon  at  the  moment. 
The  live  frog  was  one  of  the  most 


old  style  angling 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


popular  baits  the  skitterbugger  had  to 
rely  upon,  especially  in  the  warm 
weeks  of  late  spring  and  summer.  The 
chub  minnow  of  the  blunt-nosed,  tough 
and  rugged  variety  was  also  widely 
preferred  by  some,  and  used  with 
deadly  success  in  the  late  spring,  the 
early  summer  and  also  in  early 
autumn.  Smallmouth  bass,  largemouth 
bass,  large  panfish,  pickerel,  pike, 
muskie  and  trout  all  had  a tender 
regard  for  these  delicacies  when  they 
were  offered  in  the  pose  of  a skip- 
ping, darting  and  frightened  imitation 
of  the  real  item  of  shore-fish  fare. 

In  recent  years  this  delicate  science 
of  dapping  a natural  bait  on  the  sur- 
face of  a reed  or  pad  fringed  pool 
along  a stump,  log  or  brush  drifted 
shore  line  fell  into  sad  neglect.  The 
advent  of  so  many  other  less  strenuous 
forms  of  fishing  for  gamesters  along 
the  shore  coverts  antiquated  the  long, 
heavy  rod,  the  awkward  cane  pole 


and  the  short  line  that  once  proved 
so  profitable  to  the  boat  as  well  as  the 
shore  fishing  angler.  But  the  flavor 
of  skitter  fishing  still  hung  in  the 
affections  of  many  oldsters  who  had 
learned  its  techniques  long  ago.  In 
many  ways  the  more  modern  forms 
of  casting  effectively  to  these  hard  to 
fish  spots  along  the  edges  of  the  ponds, 
lakes  and  streams  were  ineffective, 
mainly  because  precision  fishing  could 
not  be  easily  perfected  with  the  shorter 
rods,  the  reels  that  they  bore  and  the 
long  lengths  of  line  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  lures  used. 

Snagging  of  bait  or  lure  even  by  the 
expert  caster  was  often  the  rule  in 
brushy  streams,  pads  or  lakes.  A sur- 
face lure  or  a near  surface  lure  was 
the  best  preventative  in  avoiding  these 
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evils  and  they  were  not  always  re- 
liable against  concealed  obstructions. 
Consequently,  the  old  style  of  dapping 
a bait  or  deftly  spinning  a spoon  or  a 
spinner  lure  over  openings  of  tempt- 
ing looking  water,  where  a fish  was 
eyeing  the  surface  for  a skipping  min- 
• now,  a floundering  frog  or  a hurrying 
fingerling  of  some  species  of  fish,  was 
kept  alive  by  a whole  generation  of 
fishermen. 

Then  along  came  an  inventive 
genius  with  the  modern  answer  to  the 
skitterbug  fisherman’s  prayers,  for  a 
light,  long,  handy  and  thoroughly 
practical  kind  of  rod  that  would  re- 
store skittering  and  spinner  fishing 
along  the  weedy  shores  and  over  the 
flooded  brush  and  drifts  to  its  erst- 
while virtues. 

The  newest  arrival  in  this  field  of 
fishing  inventions  since  the  debut  of 
the  spinning  rod  and  reel  and  the 
monofilament  line  is  the  new  glass, 
telescoping  still-fishing  rod  in  various 
lengths  suitable  to  reach  out  from  a 
boat,  canoe  or  off  the  shore  itself  and 
trickle  either  natural  baits  or  artificial 
lures  over  the  openings  and  small  in- 
dentures in  these  sheltered  waters. 

The  idea  of  telescoping  the  separate 
sections  of  a rod  of  10,  12,  16,  20  or 
24  foot  length  in  a hollow  butt  section 
of  55  to  60  inch  length  is  not  alto- 
gether a new  idea.  For  many  years 
the  Bristol  telescopic  steel  fishing  rods 
were  widely  used  by  trout  and  bass 
fishermen  as  I can  easily  recall.  These 
were  operated  with  a fly  or  a bait 
casting  reel,  of  course.  When  an  astute 
old  trout  fisherman  found  a well  bat- 
tened-in  pool  where  he  was  satisfied 
a prize  brookie,  brown  or  a big  rain- 
bow hid  it  was  customary  for  the 
angler  to  slip  stealthily  up,  concealed 
by  grass,  alder  twigs  or  a screen  of 
brambles  or  saplings  and  project  the 
tip  of  his  shortened  rod  through  some 
convenient  opening  in  the  screen  and 
then  extend  the  rod  to  its  maximum 
length,  release  the  line  and  permit  the 
fly  or  the  bait  to  drift  to  the  attention 
of  the  fish.  I have  seen  this  trick 
practiced  scores  of  times  by  veteran 
bait  fishermen  who  angled  beaver 
ponds  and  brooks.  These  chaps  never 
seemed  to  fail  in  bringing  back  good 
baskets  of  large  trout,  bass,  pike  and 
other  gamesters. 

The  innovation  of  the  new  hollow 
glass  still  fishing  rods  of  10  up  to  24 
foot  lengths  that  telescope  into  com- 
pact tubes  of  60  inch  lengths  and  less 
and  that  can  be  carried  in  a boat  or 
a car  without  any  inconvenience  what- 
ever, or  that  can  be  instantly  con- 
densed into  a fairly  short  wading  staff 


and  handily  portaged  about  on  trail 
and  in  car,  bus  and  plane  has  definitely 
ushered  in  a completely  new  and  re- 
juvenated style  of  skitter  fishing!  There 
are  no  reels  used  with  these  rods.  They 
are  purely  extendo  types,  comprising 
four  tapered  sections  that  nest  to- 
gether inside  the  parent  section  or  butt 
length.  The  tip  on  the  end  section  is 
of  the  same  type  as  is  found  on  any 
standard  fly  rod,  a plain  metal  loop 
style  tip-top.  The  line  or  leader  can 
be  secured  to  this  tip  end  by  attach- 
ing one  end  about  the  tip  of  the 
smallest  section,  then  threaded  through 
the  tip  top.  This,  I find,  secures  the 
line  or  leader  and  makes  casting  with 
the  rod  smooth,  effective  and  easy. 

To  make  the  cast  with  the  long  sec- 
tional, hollow  glass  rods  I have  de- 
scribed here  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  rubber  top  cap  of  the  main 
or  butt  section.  The  butt  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  rod  also  has  a heavy 
rubber  bottom  cap  which  holds  the 
other  three  sections  in  place  inside 
the  butt  tube.  After  the  top  cap  is 
removed  the  rod  is  then  grasped  with 
both  hands  and  a short  pushing  jab 
is  made  with  the  hands.  This  shoots 
the  three  sections  nested  inside  to  their 
full  lengths,  where  they  lock  firmly 
to  complete  the  full  extended  length 
of  rod.  The  Action  rod  in  this  style  in 
a 10  foot  length  nests  to  55  inches  and 
weighs  6 ounces.  The  12  foot  model 
nests  into  a 60  inch  length,  weighs  8 
ounces  and  the  16  foot  model,  which 
is  my  favorite  for  shore  skittering  and 
spinner  fishing,  nests  to  55  inches, 
weighs  13  ounces.  Two  additional 
models  are  20  and  24  foot  long  and 
weigh  1%  and  2 lbs.  respectively. 

The  cast  with  these  rods  is  easy  to 
make  in  the  most  restricted  of  sur- 
roundings. If  in  brush  and  wishing  to 
shoot  the  bait  or  the  lure  out  to  an 
eddy  or  to  a pad  or  stump  edge  all 
one  needs  do  is  attach  the  length  of 
line  deemed  necessary  to  use  from 
the  tip-top  of  front  section,  then  thrust 
the  butt  section  through  an  opening  in 
brush  and  push  ahead  with  wrists 
as  the  hands  grip  rod  at  butt  section. 
The  rod  extends  very  accurately.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  gain  extremely  accurate 
control  with  it,  shooting  the  lure  or 
baited  hook  to  the  target  aimed  for 
with  amazing  precision. 

Using  only  one  hand  a light  spinner 
can  be  deftly  manipulated  to  spin 
along  the  edge  of  a pad  fringe  or  past 
a submerged  log  or  stump.  With  very 
little  practice  one  can  learn  the  tricks 
of  giving  a bait  and  lure  all  the  natural 
movements  and  the  skittering  actions 
of  live  frog,  minnow  or  crustacean. 


By  rolling  the  rod  slightly  with  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  of  the  hands  as 
it  is  being  swept  about  to  cover  a bit 
of  clear  or  slightly  weedy  water  the 
blades  on  a light  spinner  can  be  made 
to  rotate  with  a lusterous  movement 
or  a small  spoon  can  be  made  to  twirl 
and  skim  with  an  illusionary  shine 
that  will  give  the  worm,  minnow  or 
frog  attached  a very  appealing  look  to 
any  wary  game  fish.  I have  found  that 
spinners  of  Yg  up  to  14  ounce  weight 
can  be  cast  with  the  best  results  and 
small  marsh  frogs,  three  inch  chubs 
and  other  live  baits  of  equal  size  can 
be  used  with  killing  accuracy  of  move- 
ment and  action. 

The  main  goal  to  practice  in  this 
fishing  is  to  learn  how  to  guide  the 
rod  with  the  hand — or  hands — to  give 
the  lure  that  charm  and  movement 
that  will  make  it  irresistably  appeal- 
ing to  the  most  cagey  game  fish  that 
hide  beneath  lily  pad,  the  roots  of  the 
shore  side  stump  or  about  submerged 
brush  and  logs.  There  are  scores  of 
tricks  that  can  be  gained  by  practice. 
The  resiliency  of  these  rods  is  remark- 
ably developed  by  material  and  con- 
struction. A 55  inch  length  of  light 
Ashaway  nylon  casting  line  (7%  lbs. 
test)  with  a split  No.  7 buckshot 
crimped  to  it  5 inches  up  from  the 
attachment  of  the  hook,  spoon  or 
spinner  is  my  preference  for  skittering 
bait  or  lure.  Small  Vs  ounce  plastic 
and  wood  plugs  or  metal  wobbler 
spoons  are  also  very  effective.  In  some 
instances  I find  that  panfish  size  wet 
flies  and  streamers  with  a split  BB 
shot  attached  to  a 9 foot  leader  of 
level  type  can  be  flickered  along  very 
temptingly  over  bluegill  haunts.  This 
is  a rod  with  many  versatile  features 
and  the  use  of  it  may  provide  some- 
thing new  for  the  modern  angler  in 
a very  old  style  of  fishing. 
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By  DON  SHINER 

DURING  your  travels  along  the 
streams  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
you  paused  to  view  the  oddities  of  na- 
ture along  the  wayside?  The  unusual 
may  be  a sheer  rock  bluff  rising  boldly 
from  the  shoreline,  a massive  rock 
looming  from  the  stream’s  path,  a 
weathered  tree  twisted,  gnarled  and 
bent  gracefully  over  the  water.  Un- 
forgettable as  your  angling  experiences 
may  be,  these  sideline  oddities  of  na- 
ture never  fail  to  make  the  outing 
more  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

I vividly  recall  many  scenes  along 
the  streamside  that  have  left  lasting 
impressions  with  me.  Take  for  example 
a day  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  During  the  drive 
toward  Towanda,  and  near  the  little 
town  of  New  Albany,  I saw  a cluster 
of  pine  trees  growing  in  the  formation 
of  1942.  The  striking  growth  of  trees 
was  clearly  visible  to  the  roadside 
traveler.  Planted  in  that  pattern  about 
13  years  ago,  the  now  20-foot  high  tree 
growth,  though  seemingly  useless,  gives 
a striking  picture  to  passersby.  Then 
farther  north,  at  French  Asylum,  I 
found  a giant  store  standing  like  a 
statue,  striking  and  bold  to  excite  the 
curiosity  of  passing  fishermen.  Upended 
in  the  glacial  age  the  rock  was  a land- 
mark which  measured  the  comer  of 
2,400  acres  of  land  purchased  by  French 
patriots  who  sought  to  establish  an 
asylum  for  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
year  1793.  Beheaded  before  she  could 
make  her  way  to  this  new  settlement, 
the  village  never  materialized  and  the 
rock  now  stands  as  a monument  to 
those  early  people. 

Once  while  spending  the  afternoon 
along  the  Nescopeck  Creek  in  Luzerne 
County,  I chanced  upon  another  such 
stone  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
stream.  Cracked  away  from  a shoreline 
cliff,  the  slice  of  rock  is  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  “Frenchman’s  stand- 
ing stone,”  presenting  an  oddity  in  it- 
self at  finding  stones  so  similar  along 
the  streams  of  picturesque  Pennsyl- 
vania! 

Not  long  ago  I had  the  occasion  to 
spend  the  day  fishing  in  beautiful  Lake 
Jean  in  the  newly  established  Ricketts 
Glen  state  park,  Sullivan  County. 
Beside  the  red-shale  road  that  leads 
into  the  heart  of  the  park  district  on 

( Turn  to  page  28) 
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PICTURE  ROCK  along  U.  S.  Highway  42  leading  to 
Catawissa.  Striking  outline  of  Indian  profile  stares 
through  eternity  across  highway  to  the  Susquehanna. 


BALANCED  ROCK  is  another  marvel  of  Dame  Nature. 
This  balancing  act  can  be  seen  near  Mawrglen, 
Sullivan  county.  Perfectly  balanced,  the  estimated 
6-ton  rock  rests  securely  on  a rock  pedestal  less 
than  two  feet  in  width,  defies  all  the  laws  of  physics 
t©  upset  St. 
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high  pine  trees  along  Route  220  near  New  Albany,  20  feet  high  and  8 feet  thick  standing  in  the  cente 

Bradford  county.  Pa.  This  decorative  bit  of  country-  of  Nescopeck  creek  near  Johnson  Mills,  Pa.  Broke 

side  hardly  solves  any  problems  of  soil  erosion.  off  from  a solid  rock  cliff  centuries  ego  the  forme 

tion  is  an  outdoor  oddity  in  Pennsylvania. 


it  these  trees?  SPLIT  ROCK  near  White  Haven,  Carbon  county  can  DOLLAR  SIGN  is  formed  by  this  crippled  tree 

I,  Ricketts  Glen,  be  viewed  near  Highway  940  between  White  Haven  Anglers  see  much  of  the  unusual  in  the  outdoors  H 

ounty,  this  out-  and  Blakeslee  Corners.  The  knife-like  break  in  this  they  are  observant, 
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tic  grounds.  bluffs  30  feet  high  and  IS  feet  wide. 


A NEW  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  is  sworn  in  by  Secretary  of  Commonwealth, 
James  A.  Finnegan.  ( l-r ) Mr.  Finnegan,  Fish  Commis- 
sioner John  Grenoble,  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Secretary  to 
the  Fish  Commission  and  William  Voigt,  Jr.  new  Fish 
Commission  administrator. 


There  are  three  Bill  Voigts 


A sketch  of  the  new  Executive  Director 


of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


By  AL  CLARK 

Sports  Editor,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
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THIS  is  the  inside  story  of  a secret. 

There  are  three  Bill  Voigts.  Not 
one;  not  two;  but  three  Bill  Voigts. 

The  first  William  Voigt  Jr.,  “no 
middle  initial,  please,”  is  a hard- 
fisted,  facts-first  administrator.  He’s 
the  solid-sense  business-man  just  en- 
gaged to  administrate  the  policies 
enunciated  by  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion in  its  operation  of  a more  than 
$3-million  per  year  recreation  agency. 

Marse  Will  Voigt,  the  Number  Two 
Voigt  of  the  trimuvirate,  is  a country 
squire.  He  lives  on  a fine  old  south- 
east Georgia  farm,  “on  the  road  to 
Savannah.”  There,  in  old  South  tradi- 
tion, he  dwells  with  his  lovely  and 
gracious  wife  on  land  he  and  his 
father  first  cultivated  when  the  Wood- 
chopper  of  Doom  was  the  war  lord 
who  threatened  all  of  Europe. 

Bill  Voigt,  the  third  Bill  Voigt,  is 
the  fellow  well-met  at  council  tables 
where  wildlife  problems  are  threshed 
out.  This  Voigt  is  the  crusader  for 
conservation,  a man  cast  much  in  the 
mould  of  the  Old  Conservationist,  Ding 
Darling,  or  Bill’s  own  predecessor  as 
executive  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  Ken  Reid. 

The  first  Bill  Voigt  talks  dollars 
and  sense  and  how  to  stretch  the 
pennies  so  that,  in  his  words,  you  get 
the  most  for  the  money. 

The  second  talks  pecans  and  “hog- 
seed  fruit”  and  how  to  combine  the 
pecans  he  grows  on  his  Georgia  pecan 
farm  (at  Blackshear,  Ga.)  with  “tart 
fruits”  (such  as  pears  and  apples) 
which  some  plantation  men  leave  for 
the  hogs  into  a delicacy  for  the  car- 
riage trade  set.  “My  business  is  a 
conserve — a pecan  preserve — jelled 
and  jarred  for  retail  at  smart  shops,” 
he  admits. 

The  third  talks  fish  and  fishermen 
in  the  language  of  a bank  fisherman, 
a fly  rod  man,  an  expert  with  the 
spinning  gear  or,  as  he  likes  to  put 
it  succinctly,  “as  a one-gallus  fisher- 
man.” 

Put  them  all  together,  as  Governor 
Leader’s  State  Fish  Commission  did 
this  past  month,  and  you  have  a com- 
posite picture  of  the  man  who  will 
execute  the  operational  orders  for  the 
state’s  fish  agency.  It  is  this  agency 
which,  through  money  obtained  from 
the  estimated  750,000  anglers  who  buy 
angling  permits,  finances  itself. 

This  man  Voigt,  “there’s  no  H in 
my  last  name,”  has  begun  the  chore 
of  directing  this  agency.  He  inherits 
the  office  left  vacant  when  Charles  A. 
French,  a veteran  of  18  years  of  serv- 
ice, ended  his  long  tenure. 
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What  manner  of  man  is  this  Georgia 
man? 

First  impressions  may  be  snap 
judgment;  yet  they  do  leave  a deep 
impression. 

This  was  his  first  day  in  Harris- 
burg. Hurricane  warnings  were  up 
along  the  entire  Atlantic  coastal  line. 
Governor  Leader  had  alerted  all  Civil 
Defense  units  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  a 48-hour  stand-by.  He  expected, 
as  did  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  that 
Pennsylvania  again  would  be  buffetted 
by  winds  of  hurricane  strength  and 
flood- causing  deluge  of  rain.  lone  was 
on  her  hoydenish  way  north  out  of 
the  Gulf. 

Voigt  was  in  his  office  less  than  two 
hours.  Then,  without  fife  or  bugle, 
he  issued  an  order  to  his  agency. 

“To  All  Fish  Wardens:  Report  to 
your  nearest  Civil  Defense  unit  and 
stand-by  for  any  service.” 

And  this,  mind  you,  from  a man 
who  had  yet  to  be  sworn  in  by  the 
Governor’s  deputy  as  an  officer  of  a 
Commonwealth  agency. 

Two  hours  later,  when  Commis- 
sioner John  Grenoble,  from  New 
Bloomfield,  escorted  Voigt  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth James  A.  Finnegan,  he  com- 
plimented Voigt  for  the  explicit  order 
in  an  emergency. 

Voigt,  who  has  happy  eyes  set  in 
an  etching  of  crow-feet  marks,  ran  an 
artistic  hand  that  knows  how  to  whip 
a flyrod  through  his  sparse,  graying 
hair.  “That’s  what  we  are  here  for, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  “business”,  he 
said. 

Later,  having  been  duly  sworn, 
Voigt  returned  to  his  office,  seated 
himself  at  the  executive  director’s 
desk. 

His  secretary-receptionist,  as  has 
been  her  duty  for  years,  left  her  desk, 
quietly  closed  the  door  leading  to 
Voigt’s  office. 

In  a moment  the  door  opened. 
“From  now  on,”  Voigt  said  in  his 
courtly  southern  drawl,  “the  door 
shall  be  open.” 

Still  later,  talking  to  newsmen, 
Voigt  said:  “The  policy  here  is  an 
open-door  policy.  I’m  available  to  all 
people  at  all  times.” 

It  was  then  that  newsmen  could 
focus  on  Voigt  and  picture  the  mental 
image  of  what  matter  of  man  is  to 
direct  the  Fish  agency. 

He’s  51,  married,  erect  with  clean- 
carved  features,  a mouth  which  can 
be  harsh  but  which  can  laugh.  He’s 
straight-from-the-shoulder  and  not- 

( Turn  to  page  27) 
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By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


HE  greatest  controversy  of  all 
X time,  in  a sport  which  has  been 
blessed  with  violent  differences  of 
opinion,  now  rages  among  the  anglers. 
Such  conflict  is  most  fortunate,  be- 
cause if  all  fishermen  thought  alike, 
practiced  the  same  methods,  and  pre- 
ferred the  same  species  of  fish  and 
type  of  water,  then  competition  and 
concentration  would  sound  the  death 
knell  of  the  sport  which  not  only  has 
the  greatest  number  of  devotees,  but 
the  one  which  is  responsible  for  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  money.  The 
current  hassle  now  centers  around  the 
merits  and  ethics  of  spinning,  the 
newest  method  of  lure  delivery  in  this 
country.  Some  love  it;  others  detest 
it,  all  of  which  is  highly  desirable. 

The  history  of  angling  is  a succession 
of  men  and  events  dedicated  to  prove 
to  all  that  some  method,  or  species, 
or  type  water  is  the  paramount  con- 
sideration. Each  expert  in  turn  de- 
velops worthy  disciples  who  carry  the 
cudgel  for  what  is  best  and  right — in 
their  opinions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century 
the  only  hard-fished  waters  by  sport 
fishermen  were  the  fabulous  chalk 
streams  of  Southern  Britain.  Things 
were  very  much  of  a stereotyped  pat- 
tern, then  in  the  1880’s  a crusading 
giant  strode  across  the  angling  horizon 
and  rended  asunder  the  anglers.  To 
give  him  greater  strength  and  stature 
he  had  as  a companion  one  who  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  greatest 
trout  angler  who  ever  drew  breath. 
When  the  brilliant  author,  Frederick 
M.  Halford,  supported  by  the  skilled 
and  keen  George  S.  Marryat,  pro- 
claimed that  the  only  sporting  method 
of  taking  trout  is  with  the  dry  fly, 
angling  schools  of  thought  had  their 
conception.  G.  E.  M.  Skues,  in  his  own 
right  an  angling  genius  and  excellent 
writer,  and  like  Halford  a positive 
person,  furnished  the  rebuttal  by 
glorifying  the  submerged,  drifting 
nymph  and  thus  he  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  wet  fly  fisherman.  The  re- 
sult, angling  flourished,  and  centered 
in  it  was  deeper  interest  than  ever 
before. 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  the  20th 
century  a new  game  which  was  given 
the  inappropriate  nomenclature,  bait 
casting,  was  developed  in  America.  A 
watchmaker  by  the  name  of  George 
Snyder  of  Paris,  Ky.,  had  long  since 
invented  the  quadruple  multiplying 
reel,  and  almost  one  century  later 
someone — possibly  James  Heddon — de- 
signed a lure  to  be  cast  by  means  of 
a short  rod  utilizing  the  Snyder  in- 
vention. It  was  equipped  with  treble 


hooks,  not  just  one  but  sets  of  them. 
If  in  the  eyes  of  many,  anything  ever 
appeared  to  be  vicious  and  non-sport- 
ing, this  was  it,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  their  piece.  Time 
demonstrated  to  some— but  not  all — 
that  as  tenacious  as  this  thing  appears, 
fish  are  capable  of  parting  company 
with  it  due  to  leverage  afforded  by 
weight.  A hidden  factor  is  the  inability 
of  the  angler  to  sink  the  hooks  over 
the  barbs. 

The  next  major  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  sport  fishermen  was  caused  by 
difference  of  opinion  over  species 
rather  than  method  or  lure — and  de- 
bate still  continues.  Dr.  James  Alex- 
ander Henshall  penned  his  famous 
quotation,  in  regard  to  the  bass,  “ounce 
for  ounce  and  pound  for  pound  the 
gamest  fish  that  swims.”  That  did  it. 
Above  all  else  it  made  the  trout  and 
salmon  fishermen  a more  ardent  lot 
than  ever  before. 

Shortly  there  followed  the  most 
noted  fishing  contest  of  all  time.  Ans 
Decker  had  placed  on  the  market  a 
surface  plug  of  the  splatter  type  fea- 
turing a twirling  head  and  equipped 
with  three  sets  of  treble-hooks — and 
an  effective  thing  it  was.  Its  creator, 
carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  adver- 
tised his  lure  as,  “the  best  anywhere, 
anytime.”  This  was  too  much  for  some 
of  the  boys,  and  Decker  was  chal- 
lenged by  Smiling  Bill  Jamison  to  a 
bass-catching  contest,  the  latter  spe- 
cifying the  site.  The  invitation  to  do 
battle  was  quickly  accepted.  Con- 
siderable notoriety  heralded  the  event. 

When  the  two  men  and  their  gallery 
arrived  at  the  lake-side,  Decker’s 
blood  pressure  must  have  hit  a new 
high.  Underneath  the  lifting  fog  there 
appeared  great  fields  of  pads — acres  of 
them  with  practically  no  open  water. 
Jamison,  with  smug  complaceny,  at- 
tached to  the  line  his  version  of  an 
artificial  pork  chunk:  a blob  of  wood 
with  felt  ears,  equipped  with  a 
feathered  single-hook,  hook  point  up. 
If  ever  there  was  a pad  jumping  lure 
suitable  for  hazard  fishing,  this  was  it 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wide  spread 
sets  of  treble-hooks  of  the  Decker  bait 
snagged  anything  and  everything  with 
which  they  came  in  contact.  What 
Jamison  did  to  Decker  that  day  in 
that  fine  mid-western  bass  lake  must 
have  deflated  ego  to  the  point  of  no 
return.  The  ultimate  result?  The 
Jamison  lure,  the  Coaxer,  disappeared 
from  the  market  years  ago;  the  Decker 
plug  still  prospers  and  enjoys  popu- 
larity in  the  form  of  the  Globe  lure. 

Harlan  Major  won  some  adherents 
( Turn  to  page  29) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


AS  A LONGTIME  advocate  of 
ultra-light  tackle,  especially  in 
the  realm  of  plug  casting,  I seem  au- 
tomatically to  fall  heir  to  all  the 
troubles  of  friends  who  have  been  more 
or  less  converted  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. Recently  I have  received  a rash  of 
complaints  from  these  fellows  bewail- 
ing an  inexplicable  and  very  sudden 
rash  of  backlashes.  The  gripes  run 
something  like  this:  “I’ve  suddenly 

started  to  get  frequent  backlashes.  My 
reel  is  in  good  shape — just  cleaned  it. 
The  only  change  I’ve  made  recently 
was  to  buy  a new  line  and  I don’t  see 
what  difference  that  could  make.” 

Since  all  of  these  fellows  are  good 
casters  and  intelligent  fishermen  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  others  might  be 
having  the  same  trouble  and  would  ap- 
preciate a solution  to  their  problems. 
I might  add  that  there  was  one  other 
change  made  by  these  men.  It  came 
about  so  gradually  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  it;  namely,  the  use  of  lighter 
and  lighter  lures,  the  result  of  pur- 
chasing many  good  lures  designed  pri- 
marily for  spinning. 

When  experimenting  it  is  a good  sci- 
entific principle  to  make  only  one 
change  at  a time.  In  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  for  my  friends  I decided  to 
experiment  first  on  the  possible  effect 
a change  of  line  might  have  on  their 
casting  efficiency.  In  most  cases  the 
new  lines  were  lighter  in  test  than 
those  previously  used.  In  making  my 
experiments  I used  lines  of  various 
makes  in  tests  ranging  from  six  to  ten 
pounds.  As  a check  I also  used  lines 
of  one  specific  make  in  the  same  range 
of  weights.  Over  a period  of  time  I 
tested  all  of  these  lines  in  their  dry 
state  by  casting  at  targets  placed  on 
my  lawn.  All  of  them  performed  well, 
especially  those  in  lighter  test. 

This  would  seem  to  eliminate  lines 
as  a source  of  trouble  except  for  the 
fact  that  all  tests  were  made  dry.  As 
a further  check  I used  each  of  the 
lines  under  actual  fishing  conditions. 
It  is  well  that  I did  since  it  was  here 
that  I encountered  troubles  and  was 
able  to  arrive  at  some  tentative  con- 
clusions as  to  why  they  showed  up. 
In  addition,  whether  or  not  my  con- 
clusions were  correct,  I was  able  to 
eliminate  the  backlash  trouble  for  my 
friends. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  nothing  but 
light  casting  tackle  is  involved  in  this 
discussion — no  spinning  or  fly  tackle. 
Complaints  came  from  fishermen  using 
nearly  identical  equipment  consisting 
of  a light  tournament  rod  six  feet  to 
six  feet  six  inches  in  length,  a light, 
narrow  frame,  light  spool,  level  wind 


reel,  and  a line  testing  not  more  than 
eight  pounds.  My  experiments  turned 
up  enough  evidence  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  line,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  very  light  lures,  was  the 
chief  culprit  in  all  cases  which  came 
to  my  attention. 

Evidently  what  happened  is  this: 
as  each  fisherman  became  more  ac- 
customed to  his  light  tackle  he  tried 
to  further  refine  it  by  using  lighter 
and  lighter  lines  in  an  attempt  to  cast 
lighter  and  yet  lighter  lures.  In  a sense 
they  were  trying  to  invade  what  might 
be  termed  the  spinning  field.  To  a con- 
firmed light  tackle  user  the  idea  of 
changing  to  a spinning  outfit  would  be 
obnoxious  to  say  the  least.  This  is  not 
because  he  has  any  quarrel  with  spin- 
ning but  rather  because  he  is  wedded 
to  his  light  casting  tackle,  has  con- 
fidence in  its  wide  range  of  uses,  and 
feels  certain  of  his  overall  performance 
when  using  it. 

The  line  turned  out  to  be  the  chief 
bugaboo  in  several  ways.  As  the  di- 
ameter of  the  line  was  reduced  the 
amount  of  line  surface  was  increased 
just  as  the  surface  of  a block  of  wood 
is  increased  by  cutting  it  into  smaller 
pieces.  Sawdust  has  a tremendously 
greater  surface  than  an  equal  weight 
of  solid  wood.  As  long  as  the  light 
lures  were  used  dry  or  with  relatively 
heavy  plugs  they  performed  well.  In 
actual  fishing  where  the  line  began 
to  absorb  some  moisture  or  where 
moisture  adhered  to  the  line  surface 
and  when  ultra-light  lures  were  used 
(one-fifth  of  an  ounce  or  less)  trouble 
began  to  develop  in  the  form  of  back- 
lashes. No  amount  of  skillful  handling 
would  greatly  help  this  condition.  My 
own  assumption  in  the  matter  is  that 
the  greater  line  surface  of  the  light 
lines  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
trouble.  As  the  line  surface  became 
wet  the  cohesive  effect  of  the  added 
water  surface  became  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  pulling  power  of  the 
light  lures,  making  consistent  casting 
impossible. 

Whether  or  not  the  above  assump- 
tion is  correct  is  probably  not  of  para- 
mount importance  since  it  led  to  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
There  are  three  possible  solutions  that 
come  immediately  to  mind.  One  is  to 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  line.  An- 
other is  to  use  a light  line  in  extremely 
hard  braid.  A third  is  to  use  monofila- 
ment line.  Here  we  come  to  the  nice 
problem  of  when  is  a solution  not  a 
solution.  I suppose  that  it  is  when  the 
solution  causes  more  problems  than  it 
solves.  The  above  three  solutions  sound 
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Justices  of  the  Peace  Vital!  to  Conservation 

(Ed.  Note — Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Pennsylvania  form  a vital  link  in  the 
Fish  Commission’s  work.  We  have  received  splendid  cooperation  from  this 
group  of  public  officials.  This  article  appearing  in  the  “Idaho  Wildlife  Re- 
view,” as  revised,  is  reprinted  here  as  a tribute  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  this  state.) 


Overworked  and  underpaid,  often 
misunderstood — a man  who  loves  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  is  vitally  interested 
in  its  preservation.  . . . Probably  sounds 
like  a description  of  yourself  even 
though  we  were  thinking  about  the 
sportsmen’s  friend,  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
about  the  wonderful  job  that  these 
public  servants  are  doing  for  all  of  us? 
By  and  large,  the  JP’s  are  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  fish  wardens  to 
protect  the  rightful  privileges  of  the 
just  and  to  assure  the  fair  distribution 
of  the  fish  so  that  we  all  will  get  our 
share  and  there  will  be  plenty  left  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

Every  once  in  a while  some  greedy 
individual  comes  along  with  the  atti- 
tude that  “I  am  going  to  get  my  share 
while  the  getting  is  good  . . . fish  laws 
are  only  made  to  curb  my  fun.  . . . 
Let  the  other  fellow  follow  the  law  if 
he  wants  but  I’m  gonna  do  as  I please. 
. . .”  In  cases  like  these  or  where  the 
violator  insists  on  repeating  his  law- 
less acts,  the  JP  and  the  warden  will 
team  to  give  the  type  of  punishment 
that  will  make  the  man  repent.  If  nec- 
essary the  Fish  Commission  may  even 
revoke  his  license  for  up  to  five  years. 

The  JP  can  make  or  break  conserva- 
tion! When  he  dispenses  a fair  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  regulations,  he  is 
striking  a blow  for  the  preservation  of 
our  priceless  resources.  If  he  decides  to 
let  the  violations  slide  by,  even  the 
normally  law  abiding  man  is  apt  to 
feel  like  slipping  one  over  on  the  law. 

In  spite  of  his  important  position  and 
great  responsibility,  the  JP  is  often  not 
fully  appreciated.  After  hours  or  on  his 
day  off,  he  may  be  called  to  sit  on  a 
case  so  that  the  defendant  will  not 
be  inconvenienced — so  that  he  may 
promptly  return  to  his  work  or  family. 
Sometimes  while  trying  to  dispense 
justice  fairly  and  impartially,  he  is 
maligned  in  court.  Sometimes  he  is 
subject  to  vicious  rumors  and  other 
forms  of  mental  abuse  when  out  of 
court. 

He  and  the  warden  are  sometimes 
charged  with  enforcing  unpopular  laws. 
It  is  not  their  privilege  to  write  the 


laws,  but  they  can  only  enforce  what 
is  on  the  books. 

Unfortunately,  as  in  all  professions, 
there  are  a few  who  may  tend  to  dis- 
credit the  many.  With  them,  the 
warden  is  on  trial  in  the  court,  not  the 
violator.  With  judges  of  this  type,  a 
fish  or  game  regulation  is  a nuisance 
. . . an  unnecessary  restriction  of  the 
fun  of  the  so-called  sportsman. 

For  example,  one  JP  told  an  Arizona 
game  ranger,  who  cited  a man  into  the 
JP’s  court  for  poaching  deer,  that  he 
could  see  nothing  wrong  with  that — so 
long  as  the  poacher  killed  the  deer  for 
his  own  use!  He  contributed  that  he 
used  to  poach  deer  too,  but  that  of 
course  he  didn’t  give  them  away  or 
sell  them.  ...  He  killed  them  out  of 
season  only  for  his  own  use.  Naturally 
the  case  was  dismissed  and  the  ranger 
received  a lecture  for  presuming  to 
cite  the  violator  into  court! 

In  a few  of  the  courts,  the  warden 
knows  that  he  will  frequently  receive 
a lecture  from  the  JP  for  bothering  the 
violator  with  a citation.  The  inconven- 
ienced “sportsman”  will  be  turned 
loose  anyway,  and  a lot  of  hard  work 
by  the  warden  will  go  by  the  board. 
Add  to  that  a tongue  lashing  by  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  warden  quits  bringing 
violators  into  that  court.  Law  enforce- 
ment in  such  an  area  can  break  down, 
since  a disrespect  for  the  fish  and 
game  laws  encourage  disrespect  for 
other  laws.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  such  communities  a general 
moral  disintegration  can  set  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  a fair,  conscien- 
tious Justice  of  the  Peace  can  swiftly 
restore  order  in  such  communities. 
This  has  happened  in  some  of  the  few 
places  where  a lax  judge  was  presiding. 
In  another  case,  a JP  was  letting  vio- 
lators of  the  fishing  laws  off  with  only 
a warning,  perhaps  a suspended  sen- 
tence, or  a negligible  fine.  And  the 
warden  usually  got  a lecture.  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  there  was  no 
need  of  buying  a license  or  obeying  the 
other  fishing  regulations — and  many  of 
the  people  didn’t.  Later,  another  JP 
took  over  jurisdiction  in  that  area. 

The  new  judge  promptly  meted  out 


justice  suitable  to  the  complaint.  For 
willful,  persistent  violators,  he  pre- 
scribed more  painful  treatment,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  laws.  Word  soon  got 
around  that  a new  regime  was  in 
effect,  and  respect  for  the  fishing  rights 
of  others  promptly  returned. 

As  Louis  Corbeau  says  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Utah  Fish  and  Game 
Bulletin:  “Remember,  every  unlicensed 
fisherman  is  a shirker  who  rides  on 
your  back.  You  pay  your  way;  he 
sneaks  in.  If  he  paid  his  share,  the 
state  could  do  more  to  provide  good 
fishing.  But  a lot  more  men  get  by 
without  a license  if  the  fine  meted  out 
by  the  judge  is  hardly  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  license!”  The  license  money 
is  the  life-blood  of  fish  conservation. 
Without  it,  the  Fish  Commission 
couldn’t  operate,  since  the  Department 
is  supported  solely  by  the  sportsmen. 
Every  license  sold  goes  toward  better 
fishing  for  everyone.  The  best  way  to 
insure  that  every  fisherman  has  a fish- 
ing license  is  a series  of  stiff  fines  for 
unlicensed  fishermen. 

Fortunately,  most  of  our  judges  look 
at  it  the  same  way.  While  it  is  true 
that  a few  of  the  JP’s  do  not  do  their 
duty,  most  of  them  do.  Where  they  do 
not,  sportsmen  can  let  their  voices  be 
heard.  Where  the  JP’s  do  a fine  job,  as 
is  nearly  always  the  case,  sportsmen 
should  let  the  public  and  the  JP  know 
about  that  too;  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
is  doing  a difficult  job  under  trying 
circumstances.  Since  he  is  a vital  link 
in  the  conservation  chain,  true  con- 
servationists can  thank  him  for  help- 
ing preserve  their  sport. 


FISHING  MERIT  BADGE 
LURES  BOY  SCOUTS 

( From  page  3) 


Working  on  these  various  projects 
the  scouts  were  soon  aware  that  they 
all,  in  one  way  or  another,  had  a direct 
bearing  on  fish  life  and  the  end  result 
of  all  their  conservation  endeavors  in- 
variably resulted  in  better  fishing  for 
everyone.  They  found  from  working 
on  65,485  acres  of  eroding  gullies  and 
planting  20,333  acres  in  grass  the  adja- 
cent water  courses,  whether  they  were 
creeks,  rivers,  lakes,  or  bays  were  au- 
tomatically protected  from  the  harmful 
sediment  that  spoiled  fishing  and  cov- 
ered the  nests  and  food.  Planting  more 
than  six  million  trees  in  the  forestry 
projects  stabilized  the  soil  and  stored 
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the  rain  waters  for  slow,  but  clean  and 
cool,  release  into  the  streams — a nat- 
ural for  trout  habitat. 

The  781,955  feet  of  stream  and  lake- 
shore  improved  to  prevent  erosion  and 
make  the  water  more  suitable  for  in- 
dustry and  recreational  use  also  made 
it  more  acceptable  to  fish  and  wildlife. 
Non-fishermen  working  on  these  proj- 
ects couldn’t  help  see  the  benefits  to 
fishing  and  by  reason  of  this  contact 
became  imbued  with  the  “fever.”  This 
was  further  increased  when  they  saw 
state  and  private  interests  show  their 
appreciation  and  cooperation  by  stock- 
ing these  rehabilitated  waterways. 

Active  fishermen  in  scouting  carried 
out  4,799  fish  conservation  projects  to 
help  improve  sport  fishing  for  the  30 
million  anglers  in  the  country.  These 
were  in  addition  to  the  16,168  dem- 
onstrations given  in  fishing  and  boating 
safety. 

The  projects  were  scaled  for  the  va- 
rious stages  of  scouting.  The  Cubs 
(8-11)  visited  fish  hatcheries  and  went 
on  fishing  trips  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  fish  were  found  in  their  area.  The 
Scouts  (11-14)  went  in  for  stream  im- 
provement programs  such  as  bank 
planting,  building  small  dams,  and 
other  fishing  improvements.  The  Ex- 
plorers (14  and  up)  made  posters  plus 
distributing  other  posters  for  fishing 
and  hunting  agencies  along  with  the 
usual  physical  stream  improvements. 

Every  scout,  whether  he  was  a Cub, 
Boy  Scout,  or  Explorer,  who  took  part 
in  the  Conservation  Good  Turn  was 
sooner  or  later  exposed  to  the  mag- 
netism of  fishing.  If  he  was  a fisher- 
man, he  became  a better  one  and  if  he 
hadn’t  been  one,  he  became  one. 

Pan  fish  derbies,  of  which  over  5,000 
were  held  last  year,  were  especially 
popular  with  the  scouts,  based  on  the 
premise  that  catching  a lot  of  pan  fish 
and  keeping  them  is  to  promote  better 
fishing.  After  contacting  the  local  fish 
warden  for  his  advice  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  nearby  public  fishing 
grounds  would  be  most  benefited  by  a 
pan  fish  derby,  the  event  begins.  The 
boys  go  out  regularly  in  a group  on 
designated  days  each  week  or  week- 
ends, each  boy  keeping  track  of  his 
catch  including  the  species  and  size. 
Non-commercial  type  of  prizes  such 
as  books  on  fishing,  certificates, 
plaques,  cups,  etc.,  are  given  for  va- 
rious angling  “skills”  as: 

1.  Most  pan  fish  caught  of  any  one 
kind  during  entire  derby. 

2.  Most  pan  fish  caught  including  all 
kinds  together. 

3.  Most  fish  caught  in  any  one  week 
or  angling  period. 


4.  Most  varied  kinds  of  pan  fish  caught 
in  any  given  period. 

5.  Largest  pan  fish  of  each  kind  caught 
in  any  given  period. 

6 Smallest  pan  fish  of  each  kind 
caught  in  any  given  period. 

As  a finale  a fish  fry  is  given  to  which 
parents  are  invited. 

Private  organizations  did  their  share 
to  make  the  scouts  and  general  public 
conscious  of  the  desirability  of  devel- 
oping and  conserving  our  fishing, 
heritage.  Sports  Fishing  Institute  paid 
for  the  writing  and  printing  of  the 
new  fishing  merit  badge  book  which  to 
date  is  more  than  half  sold  out.  They 
also  financed  the  preparation  of  a TV 
trailer  on  “Fish  Conservation”  which 
was  shown  over  1,500  times.  Their 
four-color  conservation  chart,  which 
was  distributed  to  the  scouts,  epito- 
mized the  “Good  Turn.”  Its  pictorial 
good  and  bad  practices  in  forestry, 
farming,  and  water  treatment  brings 
out  the  fact  that  regardless  what  field 
or  interest  is  emphasized  in  conserva- 
tion, good  fishing  is  the  beneficiary. 

With  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Conservation  Good  Turn,  which,  inci- 
dentally, has  become  a permanent  part 
of  scouting,  the  Boy  Scouts  made  their 
report  to  President  Eisenhower  and  at 
which  time  they  presented  him  with  a 
specially  built  fly  rod.  This  was  a fit- 
ting climax  to  a program  that  was  so 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  well  as  to 
the  popular  sport  and  pastime  of 
fishing. 


FOR  BETTER  TROUT 
FISHING 

( From  page  5) 

exposed  and  sunbaked  rocks,  the 
stream  below  tends  to  run  a little 
cooler.  At  the  Round  Lake  dam,  how- 
ever, we  can  expect  a little  better  drop, 
for  the  bottom  of  the  discharge  pipes 
is  six  feet  below  the  minimum  lake 
level. 

Such  a program  benefits  fishing,  not 
only  on  Whitney  Park,  but  on  State 
lands,  through  which  Bog  River  flows 
to  Big  Tupper  Lake.  But  its  benefits  go 
far  beyond  fishing.  Increased  summer 
flow  benefits  the  whole  public  in  nu- 
merous ways:  improved  domestic  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  generation 
of  power,  navigation,  flood  control,  etc. 
And  contrary  to  popular  ballyhoo,  in- 
creased streamflow  during  drought  pe- 
riods is  of  vastly  more  value  to  the 
whole  pubMc  than  the  more  spectac- 


ular flood  control  works  which  have 
been  draining  the  public  treasury 
these  many  years. 

The  whole  secret  of  a sane  water 
management  program  is  practice  of 
that  simple  rule  of  good  behavior:  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  others.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  develop  the  max- 
imum potential  of  any  one  thing — not 
even  summer  volume  of  the  streams — 
for  when  you  do,  you  seriously  impair 
or  destroy  other  important  values. 

If  streams  flowed  a constant  volume 
throughout  the  year,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  of  the  large  storage 
dams  for  power,  irrigation,  navigation 
or  flood  control.  In  approaching  the 
condition  of  uniform  streamflow,  our 
program  serves  all  these  ends  and 
many  more  of  a broad  public  nature. 
For  example,  power  companies  down 
the  Raquette  River  need  more  water 
to  turn  their  turbines  at  the  same  time 
the  trout  up  here  need  more  water 
flowing  down  the  brooks.  And  when 
floods  are  threatening  down  river  is 
the  very  time  we  will  be  holding  water 
back  here. 

If,  in  planning  our  water  develop- 
ment programs,  we  will  think  in  terms 
of  maintaining  streamflow,  we  will  au- 
tomatically take  care  of  many  of  the 
flood  and  power  needs,  and  the  public 
effects  will  all  be  in  the  asset  column 
Serious  consideration  of  this  viewpoint 
by  public  utility  companies  would  pay 
big  dividends  in  public  goodwill  at 
very  little  cost. 

People  who  are  prone  to  dismiss  con- 
sideration of  trout  as  unimportant 
should  review  some  of  the  old  litera- 
ture and  see  the  important  role  of  trout 
in  the  original  lure  of  this  mountain 
land.  They  should  also  recognize  the 
basic  fact  that  when  we  maintain  or 
restore  conditions  favorable  to  trout, 
our  land,  water,  forest  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  are  in  a healthy  con- 
dition favorable  to  man;  and  con- 
versely, when  trout  disappear,  the  nat- 
ural resource  base  is  ailing  and  sick. 

With  full  recognition  of  the  many 
other  attractions  of  the  Adirondacks — 
magnificent  scenery,  invigorating  sum- 
mer climate,  and  others,  I believe  trout 
to  be  one  of  the  important  spark  plugs 
that  makes  the  whole  Adirondack 
mechanism  tick.  To  quote  from  an 
anonymous  jingle  I recall  reading  many 
years  ago:  “A  trout  stream  without  any 
trout  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.” 
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other  sport  anywhere  near  its  size. 
And  yet  this  most  popular  of  all  sports 
probably  gets  less  publicity  than  many 
of  the  smaller  sports.” 

“Fishing  and  hunting  are  our  two 
great  national  sports,”  said  Business 
Week  magazine  September  12,  1953. 

“One  in  every  seven  Americans  is  a 
fisherman,”  said  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, August  14,  1935. 

It  costs  a lot  of  money  to  be  an  out- 
door sports  enthusiast.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  fishing:  Reels,  stock  models, 
run  from  $5  to  $300  each.  An  average 
reel  will  run  around  $10  to  $25.  Good 
fishing  rods  cost  from  $10  upward. 
Outboard  motors  cost  from  $100  to  $500 
each.  Sleeping  bags  cost  from  $20  to 
$100  each.  Waders  run  from  $10  to  $50 
a pair. 

There  are  many  more  items,  basic 
“necessities”  to  sportsmen,  and  all  of 
them  run  into  money.  The  active 
sportsman  has  money  to  spend,  a 
never-failing  list  of  things  to  spend  it 
on,  buying  the  best  equipment  and 
supplies  and  gear  that  his  own  par- 
ticular pocketbook  can  afford. 

All  of  which  leaves  money  in  cash 
registers  of  the  sporting  goods  stores, 
hardware  stores,  department  stores, 
supply  houses,  camera  shops,  shoe 
shops,  clothing  stores,  and  a long  list 
of  other  commercial  houses. 

Arthur  Carhart,  well-known  out- 
doorsman  and  writer,  made  a study  of 
expenditures  by  fishermen  and  hunters 
in  1947,  which  was  printed  in  one  of 
the  well-known  outdoor  magazines. 
The  survey  was  conducted  on  a nation- 
wide basis  and  his  report  was  based  on 
the  replies  from  thousands  of  sports- 
men who  detailed  their  expenditures  in 
a specially-prepared  questionnaire 
which  they  returned  to  Mr.  Carhart, 
whose  study  revealed  the  average 
sportsman  spent  a total  of  $599.81  an- 
nually in  pursuit  of  his  sport  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

Here  is  a partial  summary  of  the 
returns  as  compiled  by  Mr.  Carhart: 


Ammunition  $24.59 

Guns,  including  repairs,  etc.  . . 67.18 

Fishing  rods,  reels,  lures,  creels, 

etc 62.38 

Transportation  on  hunting  and 

fishing  trips  99.57 

Meals  and  lodging  62.38 

Boats  purchased,  repairs,  dock 
fees,  etc 43.79 


Club  dues,  assessments,  etc.  . . 12.00 

Guides,  outfitters  12.00 

Dogs  bought  during  year,  feed, 

kennels,  training,  etc 37.19 

Clothes,  all  types,  bought  for 

hunting  and  fishing  41.39 

Miscellaneous: 

Tents,  cooking  kits,  flash- 
lights, batteries,  bedrolls, 
camp  stools,  cameras,  films, 


etc 117.78 

Extra  expense  taking  along  a 

non-sportsman  19.78 

The  entire  list  of  expenditures  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Carhart  would  total 
$599.81. 

In  the  foregoing  list  the  fisherman 
could  select  items  he  uses,  and  add 
others,  for  his  annual  sports  fishing 
activities.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will 
arrive  at  a figure  amounting  to  even 
50  per  cent  of  the  $599.81.  But  he  may 
be  surprised  if  he  actually  figures  out 
his  annual  expenses  in  pursuit  of  his 
fishing  sport.  Certainly  figures  pro- 
duced in  this  article  could  be  used  as 
a basis  for  the  angler  to  do  a little 
figuring  and  study  of  his  own. 

On  the  basis  of  observation,  inquiry, 
personal  experience  and  the  meagre 
data  available  for  study  and  compari- 
son it  is  felt  that  the  average  expendi- 
ture annually  for  the  Pennsylvania 
angler  would  be  about  $50. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  dispute 
this  figure — some  will  say  it  is  too 
high;  others  will  claim  it  is  too  low. 
If  however,  this  article  results  in  a 
more  definite  study  and  more  complete 
figures  it  will  have  served  a good 
purpose. 

When  an  industry  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  it  forms  an  appreciable 
part  of  thte  economy  of  the  state  and 
more  concrete  data  should  be  available 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  management 
bodies  on  the  role  which  the  fishing 
“industry”  plays  in  the  life  of  the  state. 

If  some  form  of  simplified  question- 
naire could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a percentage  of  licensees  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania,  requesting  that  they  an- 
swer the  questions  propounded  and  re- 
turn their  answers  to  some  central 
point,  an  initial  approach  could  be  had 
in  better  arriving  at  most  substantial 
figures  regarding  this  business  and  the 
expenditures  made  annually  by  those 
red-blooded  men  who  follow  the  fish- 
ing waters.  That  questionnaire  also 
cculd  furnish  additional  data  that 
would  be  tremendously  helpful — the 
type  of  fishing  preferred,  the  locality 
having  the  greatest  appeal,  the  streams 
or  lakes,  the  type  of  tackle  used,  etc. 

A glance  at  the  list  of  licenses — resi- 
dent, non-resident  and  five-day  tour- 


ist— issued  in  the  67  counties  indicates 
the  wide  dispersal  of  those  licenses — 
which  means  purchases  in  home  town 
stores  as  well  as  purchases  in  the  areas 
where  fishing  is  done.  The  money  spent 
by  anglers  away  from  home  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  “supplemental 
income”  to  the  area  and  local  business 
is  absolutely  favorably  affected  by  the 
visits  of  these  anglers. 

For  example:  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Pike,  Potter,  Tioga,  Warren,  Erie, 
Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Mc- 
Kean, Monroe,  Mercer,  Pike,  Susque- 
hanna and  Wayne  counties  led  in  the 
number  of  licenses  issued  to  non-resi- 
dents. The  same  counties  led  in  the 
number  of  five-day  tourist  fishing 
licenses  issued. 

How  many  persons  know  anything 
about  the  value  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing in  the  Pennsylvania  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  at  Erie? 

Here  are  figures,  as  disclosed  in  the 
combined  biennial  report  of  the  State 
Fish  Commission,  for  the  period  end- 
ing May  31,  1954. 

1950 —  Number  of  pounds  fish  taken — 
2,475,580;  value  $688,726.61. 

1951 —  Number  of  pounds  fish  taken — 
730,805;  value,  $292,599.89. 

1952 —  Number  of  pounds  fish  taken— 
2,111,835;  value  $652,284.62. 

1953 —  Number  of  pounds  fish  taken — 
1,878,488;  value,  $436,444.56. 

Lake  Erie,  although  it  is  the  second 
smallest  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  been 
a most  productive  area  and  until  a few 
years  ago  had  a bigger  haul  of  com- 
mercial fish  than  the  other  four  of  the 
lakes  combined.  At  present  it  produces 
about  34  per  cent  of  the  haul  from  the 
Pennsylvania  waters  of  these  lakes. 
About  35  fishing  tugs  operate  out  of  the 
harbor  at  Erie  from  March  until  De- 
cember, employing  about  200  men. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  sport  fish- 
ing and  commercial  fishing  in  the 
dollar  and  cents  category. 

Whatever  the  value  in  money  we 
place  on  sport  fishing  and  sport  fishing 
expenditures  in  the  Keystone  State, 
there  are  intangible  values  that  cannot 
ever  be  measured  but  which  are  per- 
haps much  greater. 

Hart  Stillwell,  long  an  ardent  out- 
doorsman  and  prolific  writer,  wrote 
from  experience  in  an  article  titled, 
“Fish  Your  Way  to  Health.”  He  gives 
this  bit  of  advice: 

“Wise  is  the  person  who  will  not 
wait  until  he  needs  fishing  or  some 
other  outdoor  recreation  as  a ‘cure.’ 
The  wise  person  will  get  a pole  and 
line  and  can  of  worms,  or  a fly  rod,  a 
casting  rod,  or  spinning  rod  and  go 
down  to  the  waters  and  start  fishing. 
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! On  the  water  he  may  find  a type  of 
; serenity  denied  to  many  of  us  as  the 
land  upon  which  we  live  becomes  more 
crowded,  more  noisy  and  busier.  He 
: will  come  home  from  his  fishing  trip 
weary,  but  it  will  be  a delightful 
weariness — physical  weariness,  relaxed 
nerves.  It’s  worth  a try.  It  can  bring 
nothing  but  pleasure  whether  you  need 
it  or  not.” 

Our  lives  have  changed  in  a few 
short  generations.  Then  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  worked  with  their 
hands.  Today  machines,  push  buttons, 
air-conditioning,  swivel  chairs  and 
electronics  have  taken  over.  There  is 
an  increasing  nervous  strain.  We  are 
in  a mad  scramble  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night.  We  need  bottles  of 
headache  pills.  We  require  other  pills 
to  induce  sleep.  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  on  the  upgrade.  Stress  causes  dis- 
ease. Strain  brings  on  ailments. 

The  intangible  values  of  fishing  are 
of  immense  importance  and  benefit  to 
adults  and  youth  alike.  In  the  case  of 
youth,  fishing  experiences  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  youngster  out  in 
the  clear,  clean,  quiet  outdoors  and 
away  from  the  degrading  enticements 
that  are  born  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  delinquency. 

Remember  that  poem  titled  “A  Fel- 
low Isn’t  Mean  Out  Fishin’  ”? 

Which  is  of  greater  value— the  money 
value  in  the  fishing  industry,  or  the 
benefits  that  come  to  the  mind  and 
heart  and  nerves  along  a sparkling 
trout  stream  or  the  quieter  waters  of 
the  larger  streams?  What  is  there  to 
compare  with  the  tune  of  the  waters, 
the  swish  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the 
sound  of  birdsong.  Along  the  water- 
ways the  metallic  sounds,  the  strains, 
the  stresses  and  the  turmoil  of  every- 
day are  blotted  out  by  the  blessed 
silence  that  is  like  a soothing  medicine. 

On  such  days  as  these,  far  back  in 
the  hills,  one  can  easily  recall  the 
words  of  Thoreau  when  he  wrote,  “Si- 
lence is  the  universal  language,  the 
sequel  to  all  dull  discourses  and  all 
foolish  acts,  a balm  to  our  every  cha- 
grin, as  welcome  after  satiety  as  after 
disappointment.” 

John  Burroughs,  also  a great  nature 
student  and  lover,  knew  the  benefits  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  that  comes  from 
the  outdoors.  He  could  write:  “I  come 
here  often  to  find  myself.  It  is  so  easy 
to  get  lost  in  the  world.” 

The  angler  pays  far  more  for  the 
pleasure  of  catching  his  fish  than  the 
actual  “meat”  value.  But  there  are 
many  compensations  and  rewards 
beyond  the  actual  catching  of  fish. 


There  is  contentment  and  peace  of 
mind.  The  cobwebs  are  brushed  away 
from  the  brain  and  the  mind  becomes 
clearer,  the  muscles  become  more  flex- 
ible, the  body  is  regenerated  and  we 
go  back  to  our  jobs  in  factory  or  office 
refreshed  as  nothing  else  can  refresh 
us,  by  our  contact  with  the  outdoors. 

Fishing  is  big  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— big  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
great  number  of  persons  who  partici- 
pate in  the  sport,  big  from  the  stand- 
point of  those  stores  and  business 
houses  that  benefit  from  it,  big  from 
the  way  it  contributes  to  the  economy 
of  the  various  regions  and  the  state  at 
large,  big  because  of  the  benefits  to 
inind  and  heart  and  body,  big  because 
in  a state  of  nearly  eleven  million  peo- 
ple we  have  a conservation  program 
that  permits  nearly  an  eleventh  of  our 
population  to  enjoy  this  sport,  to  have 
carefree  days— and  catch  fish — in  every 
one  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  that 
make  up  the  Land  of  William  Penn. 

Note:  Data  which  formed,  the  basis  of 
the  above  article  was  compiled  from 
studies  made  by  Sports  Fishing  In- 
stitute; Sports  Afield,  Outdoor  Life 
magazines;  The  Travel  Market  and 
other  studies  by  the  Commercial  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  Commission,  the  Sporting 
Goods  Dealer,  which  reported  Bill 
Stem’s  tribute  to  fishing  and  hunting. 


SUSQUEHANNA  FACTS 
AND  FOLKLORE 

( From  page  9) 


railroad  they  were  building  from 
Lancaster  to  Portsmouth,  by  way  of 
Mt.  Joy  over  the  river  to  as  far  as 
Carlisle.  This  proposed  road  would 
have  eventually,  connected  with  three 
short  lines  through  York  to  Balti- 
more. (2) 

Reputedly  there  was  some  log-roll- 
ing done  at  the  time  for  Mr.  Buch- 
anan’s company  got  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  tracks  ten  miles  farther 
west,  and  right  into  the  State  Capitol; 
if  they  forgot  about  the  bridge.  These 
last  ten  miles  of  track  were  in  direct 
competition  with  the  State  Works 
Canal  and  made  a rather  complicated 
problem  for  the  solons  of  the  Com- 
monwealth when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  arrange  a tax  structure 
which  would  compensate  the  State  for 
the  revenue  lost  by  the  Canal  through 
this  arrangement. 

It  was  also  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Swatara  and  Susquehanna  the  poorly 
conceived,  and  fantastically  financed, 
Union  Canal  was  supposed  to  syphon 
traffic  off  the  river  and  deliver  it  to 
Philadelphia  over  the  Union  Canal 
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to  Reading,  thence  to  the  seaport  by 
using  facilities  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal. 
However,"  a canal  to  function  prop- 
erly must  have  an  adequate  water 
supply,  which  in  this  case  was  not 
available.  East  bound  cargoes  mov- 
ing over  the  State  Canal  were  eventu- 
ally delivered  to  the  desired  destina- 
tion over  the  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia Railroad. 

The  construction  of  this  waterway 
was  financed  by  a plan  as  visionary 
as  its  operation  had  been.  To  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  build  this  route  a 
lottery  was  set  up  by  which  for- 
tunate “sowers”  (investors),  “garn- 
ered”, (or  won),  “sheaves”  of  vary- 
ing monetary  values. 

Not  far  up  river  is  Shelly’s  Island, 
one  time  residence  of  Daniel  Shelly, 
(Schelley),  a misguided  person  who 
became  involved  in  a Tory  plot  with 
the  brothers  Rankin,  of  York  county, 
to  seize  the  military  stores  hastily 
placed  in  York,  Carlisle  and  Lebanon 
when,  in  1777,  General  George  Wash- 
ington decided  he  could  no  longer 
hold  Philadelphia  against  an  advanc- 
ing victorious  British  army.  When 
the  plot  was  completely  crushed  the 
brothers  Rankin  along  with  the  ring 
leader,  immensely  wealthy  Joseph 
Galloway  of  Philadelphia,  were  as 
poor  in  wordly  goods  as  Shelly  had 
been  in  intelligence  allowing  himself 
to  become  implicated.  (3) 

Even  at  that  early  date  patriotic 
pioneers  found  the  valley  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

Close  to  Shelly’s  Island  was  Cone- 
wago  Falls.  This  river  location  was 
described  as,  “the  worst  obstruction 
and  bar  to  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  cur  Western  country,”  and 
“the  only  safe  and  sure  way  is  to 
build  a canal  around  those  falls.”  As 
a result  of  this  report  of  a committee 
appointed  to  arrange  for  an  improved 
system  of  internal  transport,  a canal 
was  opened  for  service  on  November 
27,  1797.  It  was  built  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

A very  early  writer  describes  the 
Falls  in  this  manner;  “The  descent  of 
the  river  within  a distance  of  little 
more  than  a mile,  is  probably  not 
less  than  seventy  feet;  forming  whirl- 
pools, rapids,  snags  and  every  con- 
ceivable obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
a raft.  The  passage  of  this  watery 
ordeal  is  a terror  to  the  universal 
rafting  community.  Their  frail  plat- 
forms creeping  like  snakes  over  the 
rocks,  plunge,  creep  and  bend,  in 
every  direction — the  high  waves  roll- 
ing and  splashing  frightfully,  renders 


the  adventure  at  once  exciting,  novel 
and  perilous.  Many  old  rivermen  make 
a livelihood  chiefly  by  piloting  rafts 
through  these  terrible  falls.”  (4) 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  dangers 
the  time  came  when  as  many  as  a 
hundred  rafts  daily  passed  Columbia 
on  the  breast  of  one  spring  freshet, 
not  counting  the  arks,  keel  boats  and 
other  craft  descending. 

The  canal  built  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  State  sponsored  efforts  to 
provide  some  sort  of  inland  trans- 
portation, and  had  some  faults.  Among 
the  critics  was  Mr.  James  B.  Hop- 
kins, Esq.,  under  whom  Mr.  James 
Buchanan  had  learned  to  read  law 
before  being  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  bar.  Mr.  Hopkins  applied  for 
and  received  a charter  in  1814  to 
construct  another  canal  along  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  in  the  face  of 
much  political  opposition,  at  a cost  of 
$200,000.  (5) 

After  a decision  was  reached  to 
extend  the  State  Canal  to  Columbia, 
this  investor  had  an  opportunity  to 
sell  his  plant  to  the  State  but  his 
asking  price  was  too  high,  and  the 
investment  became  a loss. 

Before  the  State  Canal  was  placed 
in  operation  less  courageous  boatmen 
unloaded  their  cargoes  at  Falmouth 
from  whence  goods  were  taken  east- 
ward overland  in  wagons  by  way  of 
Elizabethtown. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  and  num- 
bers of  the  ledges  creating  those 
dangers  can  be  had  by  visiting  the 
area  below  the  dam  of  the  York 
Haven  Power  Plant. 

There,  in  certain  parts  of  the  year 
those  rocky  formations  are  exposed 
and  easy  to  investigate.  They  had 
earned  the  dubious  title  of  “hunger 
stones”  from  the  natives  since  they 
were  exposed  in  any  period  of  ex- 
tremely dry  weather  followed  by  poor 
crops. 

Today  they  attract  visitors  com- 
ing to  see  the  curious  cylindrical  bor- 
ings found  in  profusion  among  them 
caused  by  smaller,  harder  stones  be- 
ing whirled  around  in  them  by  swift 
currents  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Some  of  these  holes  are  as  much  as 
a yard  in  width  and  twice  that  in 
depth.  Unusual  finds,  such  as  skeletal 
remains  of  animal  life  trapped  in 
some  of  these  holes  by  receding 
waters  make  it  worth  the  risk  of 
getting  wet  feet  while  investigating 

Several  miles  nearer  us  was  the 
scene  of  an  event  while  the  State 
Canal  was  being  dug,  of  which  we 
have  not  heard  the  last. 


In  1828,  the  Columbia  Spy  carried 
an  article  descriptive  of  the  affair. 
It  read: 

“The  workmen  on  Section  18  of  the 
canal,  about  two  miles  east  of  Bainbridge 
came  upon  one  end  of  an  old  Indian 
burial  ground.  The  bones  had  gone  so 
completely  to  dust  that  they  could  only 
be  distinguished  from  the  natural  soil  by 
a difference  in  color.  A great  many  articles 
of  use  and  ornament  were  discovered, 
there  were  crocks,  hatchets,  tomahawks, 
arrow  points,  bullets,  buck  shot,  thimbles, 
beads,  pipes,  etc. 

The  pipes  are  made  of  clay,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  being  very  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful, with  the  head  of  a fox  engraved  on 
the  bowl;  so  highly  is  one  of  them  prized 
by  the  finder  that  he  had  refused  to  take 
less  than  five  dollars  for  it;  all  the 
thimbles  had  a small  hole  in  the  top — 
they  were  probably  strung  together  as 
ornaments;  the  beads  were  of  different 
kinds,  and  unlike  any  we  had  ever  seen 
before.” 

About  the  same  time  the  Lancaster 
Gazette  printed  an  article,  evidently 
having  to  do  with  the  same  incident. 
That  one  read: 

"We  have  received  from  Doctor  David 
Watson,  of  Bainbridge,  this  county,  sev- 
eral curiosities  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  place,  by  laborers  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  among  which  were  a 
stone  tobacco  pipe,  very  neatly  formed, 
a rude  tomahawk,  small  brass  basin,  two 
keys,  a small  globular  bell,  and  some 
broken  pieces  of  Indian  pottery;  but  the 
greatest  curiosity  is  the  skull  bone  of  an 
Indian,  which  materially  differs  in  form 
from  any  that  we  have  ever  seen  belong- 
ing to  the  human  species.  The  skull  is 
remarkably  large,  and  of  an  oblong  or 
oval  shape;  the  bones  themselves  of  which 
it  is  composed,  have  been  very  thin,  much 
more  so  than  is  usually  the  case.  What  is 
very  remarkable,  in  the  general  outline  of 
the  skull,  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  frontal  bone,  which  forms  the  fore- 
head, recedes  from  the  root  of  the  nose, 
and  the  superciliary  ridges  on  which  the 
eyebrows  rest,  and  rather  lies  on  the  top 
of  the  head  than  juts  over  the  rest  of 
the  face  as  is  usual.  Thus  the  forehead, 
properly  so  called,  is  missing;  the  cranium 
in  this  respect  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a dog  rather  than  that  of  a human 
being. 

The  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians  were  for- 
merly in  the  habit  of  flattening  the  fore- 
heads of  male  children.  A chief  having 
this  singular  appearance  was  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1796.  Indians  inhabiting  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  are  to  this  day 
in  the  habit  of  moulding  their  skulls  In 
this  form.  The  Incas,  or  kings  of  Peru, 
and  all  partaking  of  their  being  within 
a certain  degree  of  consanguity  to  them 
(and  they  only),  were  allowed  the  im- 
perial privilege  of  having  their  heads  thus 
molded.  It  may  be  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that  this  artificial  conformation  is 
not  known  in  the  slightest  degree  to  im- 
pair the  mental  operations.  The  skull 
above  mentioned  is  that  of  a male  prob- 
ably about  40  or  50  years  of  age. 

The  whole  have  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Landis,  who  has  since  received  from  Mr. 
John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  who  resides  near 
Bainbridge,  an  ornamented  tobacco  pipe 
on  which  is  a human  head,  roughly 
carved;  some  beads,  and  a curious  bead, 
apparently  made  of  clay  which  is  as  hard 
as  stone.” 

This  locality  was  not  the  only  one 
to  supply  evidence  pointing  to  the  very 
early  residence  along  the  river  of 
people  of  which  neither  records  nor 
memory  existed.  Digging  of  the  canal 
farther  west,  near  Frankstown  (Holli- 
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daysburg),  exposed  artifacts  and  hu- 
man remains  that  were  unlike  any- 
thing ever  seen  before.  The  skeleton, 
in  particular  was  still  partially  en- 
cased in  a protective  covering,  much 
after  the  manner  of  mummies  in  the 
near  East.  It  had  been  buried  alone 
and  in  a sitting  posture  strange  to 
practices  followed  by  the  local  natives 
which  called  for  burials  groups  with 
the  bodies  lying  prone.  (6) 

(To  be  Continued) 
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THERE  ARE  THREE 
BILL  VOIGTS 

(From  page  19) 


off-the-cuff  as  a spokesman.  He  says 
what  he  thinks  and  he  thinks  what  he 
says. 

He’s  been  many  things  in  many 
places.  He  was  bom  in  Atlanta  in 
the  deep  south,  worked  as  a newsman 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Kansas  City, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh.  He’s  been  a 
public  relation  man  for  big  business 
— U.  S.  Steel.  He’s  worked  with  the 
army,  as  an  official  historian  of  World 
War  II  on  an  assignment  with  the 
Army  Ordnance  Department. 

From  March  1,  1949,  through  May 
31,  1955,  he  served  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  as  its  executive 
director. 

Since  then,  and  when  time  permitted, 
he  sought  to  rehabilitate  his  100-acre 
Georgia  farm  with  its  soft-wood  trees 
and  its  pecan  ranch. 

“Things  are  hummin’  down  there  at 
Rochin’  Cheer  Farm,”  Voigt  says. 

There,  of  a southern  twilight,  Bill 
Voigt,  the  No.  2 Bill  Voigt,  takes  his 
ease,  relaxin’  in  an  old-fashioned  rung 
rockin’  chair,  listenin’  to  the  whip- 
poor-will’s  twilight  note,  wriggling  his 
toes — bare  toes.  “That’s  solid  comfort 
after  a day’s  hard  work,”  this  Bill 
Voigt  says. 

The  First  Bill  Voigt  “abhors  conflict 
between  growing  urban  population  and 
people  on  the  land  and  long  has  sought 


ways  and  means  to  ease  such  ten- 
sion.” This  Bill  Voigt,  too,  is  “deeply 
concerned  with  the  public  aspect  of 
fishing.”  He  subscribes,  too,  “to  the 
American  tradition  of  abundant  and 
equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  out- 
doors.” 

“After  all,”  he  says,  “I  grew  up  in 
an  area  where  fishing  was,  and  is, 
plentiful  and  with  few  ‘no  trespass’ 
signs.” 

Put  the  three  Bill  Voigt’s  together. 
You  get  a pretty  good  picture  of  a 
man-sized  man  for  a man-sized  job. 


GUIDES  TO  ANGLING 
SUCCESS 

( From  page  11) 


expected  often  occurs  and  we  take  it 
in  our  stride.  As  we  grow  in  angling 
experience  we  must  learn  through  self- 
knowledge  how  much  to  dare  in  tick- 
lish situations.  Best  of  all,  however, 
when  fishing  a strange  river,  is  the 
companionship  of  a friend  and  fellow 
angler  within  call! 

Am  I Prudent? 

We’ve  all  read  about  foolhardy  an- 
glers who  lost  their  lives  wading 
treacherous  stretches  of  big  rivers  or 
attempted  to  crest  big  waves  in  an  un- 
seaworthy craft.  Some  were  good 
swimmers,  too.  A few  years  ago  a 
widely-known  angling  acquaintance 
pointed  out  a deep  pool  of  strong  cur- 
rent on  the  Loyalsock  a few  miles 
above  Montoursville  in  Lycoming 


County,  where  one  imprudent  angler 
was  swept  to  his  death.  He  showed  me 
how  the  water  deepens  suddenly  below 
a gravel  bar.  “Doesn’t  pay  to  take  a 
chance,”  he  commented. 

Prudence  is  just  plain  common  sense 
but,  unfortunately,  there  are  a few 
“me-firsters”  on  stream  and  pond 
whose  rash  conduct  and  lack  of  com- 
mon decency  lets  one  know  they  lack 
even  primitive  judgment.  They  elbow 
their  way  into  places  already  crowded; 
eagerly  shove  in  to  try  their  luck 
where  someone  else  is  catching  fish. 
They  cruise  the  lake  with  outboard 
motors  wide  open,  veering  closely  to 
anchored  boats  and  calling  out  “What 
luck?”  Each  year,  more’s  the  pity, 
their  tribe  seems  to  increase  or  else 
they  are  a static  percentage  of  our  ever 
growing  number  of  fishermen.  They 
lack  sense  and  sensibility. 

To  serious  and  thoughtful  anglers  it 
doesn’t  seem  very  prudent  to  chuck 
away  unwanted  cans  and  bottles  and 
miscellaneous  trash  in  any  water,  yet 
fools  continue  to  do  so.  One  almost 
hopes  they’ll  cut  their  boots  on  their 
own  discarded  glass  to  learn  what 
hurts  them  may  harm  others.  They  are 
also  most  likely  to  be  the  ones  who 
violate  our  fishing  laws.  Society  pays 
too  high  a price  for  their  misdemean- 
ors. They  just  can’t  seem  to  realize 
that  discretion  in  playing  the  game  is 
the  wisest  kind  of  self-interest.  Selfish- 
ness defeats  its  own  purpose;  only  the 
prudent  and  wise  understand  the 
viciousness  of  self-cheating. 

Am  I Experimental? 

Fly  tyers  are  a peculiar,  happy  breed. 
Not  content  alone  with  standard  fly 
dressings  of  hair  or  feathers,  they  are 
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always  creating  patterns  of  their  own. 
Hope  and  desire  guide  their  nimble 
fingers;  hope  that  their  brainstorm  will 
prove  consistently  successful;  desire 
that  others  will  recognize  their  genius. 
They  are  an  experimental  lot.  Some- 
times, but  not  often,  they  have  their 
reward.  But  regardless  of  any  gain, 
their  search  for  the  perfect  fly  is 
never-ending. 

To  be  of  an  experimental  mind 
means  to  be  receptive  to  change  that, 
like  sudden  hunches,  bids  us  to  try 
different  lures,  or  bait,  or  methods  of 
fishing  them,  to  try  various  waters  or 
times  of  day  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Youth 
seems  luckier  than  age  because  youth 
has  an  open,  venturesome  mind.  To 
have  youth’s  positive,  expectant  atti- 
tude, always  ready  to  try  what  hasn’t 
been  tried,  to  depart  sometimes  from 
chronic  habit,  is  the  way  of  all  ex- 
perienced anglers.  They  never  grow 
old  in  heart  nor  weary  in  angling  spirit 
because  their  minds  are  always  seeking 
solutions  to  angling  problems.  They  are 
a trial  and  error  type,  happy  to  experi- 
ment. 

Am  I a Sportsman? 

One  final  quality  that  is  an  attribute 
of  all  accomplished  anglers  is  good 
sportsmanship.  We  all  have  our  own 
modes  of  conduct  encompassing  that 
word.  Average  definitions  of  its  mean- 
ing include  adherence  to  the  generally 
accepted  decencies  of  the  sport,  such  as 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
restraint  of  selfishness.  But  good 


sportsmanship  is  more  than  merely 
these  simple  things.  It  is  a feeling;  an 
attitude  toward  one’s  sport;  a way  of 
life.  It  should  be  a deeply  satisfying 
mode  of  conduct  that  makes  its  posses- 
sor feel  he  has  wronged  no  one,  dis- 
played no  greed  nor  destroyed  life 
without  thought  of  conservation,  kept 
his  temper  in  adversity,  faced  defeat 
with  good  nature,  and  one  that  allows 
him  with  peace  of  mind  to  treasure 
the  good  deeds  of  the  day. 

If  we’ve  mulled  over  the  qualities 
outlined  and  asked  ourselves  how  we 
compare  we  may  find  room  for  much 
improvement.  No  one  possesses  all  of 
them  in  full  degree.  But  the  skillful, 
outstanding  anglers  we  have  known 
were  surely  in  large  measure  all  of 
these.  To  become  like  them  is  to  de- 
velop those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
that  are  guideposts  to  angling  success. 


WHAT’S  YOUR 
LINE? 

( From  page  21) 

all  right  but  in  practice  I found  them 
to  produce  their  own  difficulties.  In 
most  cases  an  increase  in  diameter 
means  a heavier  line  thus  defeating 
the  very  fine  casting  performance  we 
are  seeking.  Very  hard  braids  are  diffi- 
cult to  use.  As  yet  I have  not  found  a 


LIGHT  reel  which  will  satisfactorily 
use  monofilament  line. 

Purely  by  trial  and  error,  and  oc- 
casional loss  of  temper,  I found  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  vexing 
problem.  As  in  all  such  problems  the 
answer  once  found,  was  very  simple. 
The  use  of  a long  monofilament  leader 
ahead  of  the  lightest  lines  does  the  job. 
In  my  own  case  I can  use  up  to  fifteen 
yards  of  monofilament  and  run  into 
difficulty  if  I reduce  that  length  below 
eight  yards.  This  length  of  monofila- 
ment eliminates  the  usual  difficulty  of 
the  line  wedging  itself  between  the 
spoon  flange  and  the  end  plates  of  the 
reel  since  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
loosen  up  on  the  reel.  In  casting  the 
monofilament  picks  up  little  water 
hence  reduces  the  cohesive  effect  of 
increased  surface  mentioned  earlier. 
The  momentum  safely  gained  before 
the  monofilament  leaves  the  reel  seems 
to  be  sufficient  to  adequately  counter- 
act the  cohesive  effect  of  the  water  on 
the  conventional  line  following  the 
monofilament.  For  any  particular  rod 
and  reel  combination  the  length  of 
monofilament  necessary  to  produce 
good  results  will  have  to  be  determined 
by  experience.  For  my  own  outfit  six 
pound  test  limp  monofilament  works 
best. 

If  you  have  had  trouble  casting  very 
light  lures  try  the  above  method.  It 
will  probably  solve  your  problem.  If 
you  don’t  like  this  solution  a second 
best  one  exists.  This  is  to  use  a six  or 
eight  pound  test  line  braided  of  mono- 
filament. Usually  they  are  somewhat 
stiff  but,  in  general,  work  well.  What- 
ever you  do  the  solution  lies  in  reduc- 
ing the  action  of  the  line  on  the  reel 
as  opposed  to  the  countering  action  of 
the  light  lure  you  are  using. 


OUTDOOR  ODDITIES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

( From  page  16) 


the  Red  Rock  mountain  I found  two 
tall  birch  trees  growing  on  top  of  a 
huge  rock  with  roots  embracing  the 
stone  like  the  arms  of  an  octopus.  To 
view  this  oddity,  one  could  not  help 
marveling  at  the  enduring  battle  the 
trees  staged  to  win  the  struggle  for 
survival.  Tiny  seeds  had  fallen  into  a 
moss  filled  pocket  in  the  stone,  later 
sprouting  and  sending  tiny  rootlets 
over  the  sides  of  the  huge  stone  to 
reach  the  rich  woods  soil.  The  trees 
were  once  weak  and  fragile,  suffering 
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from  the  winter  freeze,  summer 
draughts  and  heavy  spring  rains.  But 
they  won  the  struggle  and  are  now 
anchored  more  firmly  than  any  of  the 
surrounding  trees! 

On  the  lake  shore  I paused  after 
many  moments  of  exciting  pickerel 
fishing  to  view  a group  of  trees  that 
clearly  formed  a dollar  ($)  sign.  Crip- 
pled when  young,  a tree  grew  into  a 
graceful  “S”  figure  to  give  a striking 
picture  to  passing  fishermen. 

Not  too  distant  from  this  point,  near 
Deer  Lake  to  be  more  specific,  I en- 
countered one  of  the  most  unusual 
marvels  of  nature  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation. 
On  the  crest  of  North  Mountain,  near 
the  town  of  Mawrgien,  I inspected  a 
rock  that  weighed  many  tons  sup- 
ported upon  a narrow  pedestal  meas- 
uring less  than  a foot  in  width.  The 
heavy  rock  could  be  tottered  but  defied 
human  effort  and  that  of  Nature  to 
upset  it,  standing  in  this  strange  man- 
ner for  countless  centuries.  Fishing  in 
Deer  Lake  was  exciting,  better  than 
average  that  day,  but  the  “ticklish 
rock”  made  a profound  impression, 
making  the  trip  to  this  lake  even  more 
interesting. 

There  have  been  many  other  oddi- 
ties encountered  during  the  course  of 
wading  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  another  occasion,  while  fishing  a 
small  pond,  I passed  the  site  of  an  old 
mill  with  remnants  of  a water  wheel 
that  once  creaked  and  groaned  its  end- 
less circle  grinding  tree  pulp  into 
paper.  There,  growing  from  the  side  of 
the  brick  structure  was  a birch  tree 
with  roots  anchored  firmly  into  the 
wall.  The  tree  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
high  above  ground  level.  It  appeared 
perfectly  normal  and  healthy  in  spite 
of  growing  from  the  brick  wall. 

Along  highway  42,  Columbia  County, 
another  unusual  rock  formation  con- 
fronts the  passing  fisherman.  Near  the 
town  of  Catawissa,  a rock  formation 
gives  the  picture  of  an  Indian  head. 
The  striking  silhouette  of  the  Indian 
looms  above  the  highway  and  as  one 
drives  toward  it  the  sculptured  face 
seems  to  stare  incessantly  toward  the 
nearby  winding  Susquehanna  River. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  hundreds 
of  unusual  sights  to  be  found  along  the 
streams  of  this  state.  Countless  thou- 
sands are  scattered  about  to  provide 
extra  pleasurable  moments  to  fisher- 
men. Many  excite  the  curiosity  and  are 
remembered  long  after  the  number  of 
fish  caught  on  that  outing  fades  into 
the  past. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  such  oddities 
during  your  jaunts  into  the  fields.  It  is, 


however,  unfortunate  that  some  anglers 
blunder  blindly  along  the  streams  with 
the  sole  thought  in  mind  of  creeling  as 
many  fish  as  possible,  never  paying  the 
least  bit  of  attention  to  the  unusual 
stream  sidelines.  They  fail  to  notice  an 
unusual  tree,  an  odd  rock  formation. 
Even  the  delightful  song  of  the  meadow 
lark  escapes  them  as  does  the  pleasant 
aroma  of  hemlock  and  spruce,  the 
tingling  sound  of  the  brook,  the  flaming 
colors  of  wildflowers.  It  is  a pity  these 
intimate  glimpses  of  Dame  Nature  are 
viewed  by  so  few. 


DIVIDED  WE  STAND 

( From  page  20) 


and  drew  some  criticism  when  he 
claimed  that  lighter  tackle  will  con- 
quer big  salt  water  game-fish  more 
quickly  than  heavier  equipment. 
Sounds  contradictory,  but  he  argued 
that  it  is  the  jumps  and  runs  which 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a fish,  and 
the  lighter  the  drag  of  a sodden  line, 
the  more  inclined  they  are  to  run 
and  jump.  His  interest  in  salt  water 
fishing  may  seem  odd  to  some.  Satis- 
faction stems  from  advancing  a theory 
as  to  where  desired  species  should  be 
located  and  how  they  can  be  taken; 
then  he  sets  out  to  prove  the  point. 
When  everything  is  found  in  order  and 
good  fishing  results,  he  quickly  dis- 
appears from  the  scene  in  search  of 
new  fields  to  conquer. 

If  you  want  to  start  a battle  which 
most  certainly  will  make  the  fur  fly, 
promote  an  argument  among  Florida 


fishermen  about  the  relative  merits  of 
bonefish,  tarpon  and  snook. 

Fuss  and  sputter  is  even  a part  of 
State  Conservation  Departments.  Some 
preach  put-and-take  and  smile  with 
approval  as  a thundering  herd  de- 
scends on  a limited  area  to  demon- 
strate ability  to  quickly  remove  from 
circulation  a high  percentage  of  newly 
stocked  trout.  What  this  does  is  to 
make  other  fishermen  cherish  even 
more  the  stream-bred  product  along 
with  some  semblance  of  solitude. 
Other  states  prefer  to  improve  en- 
vironment so  there  will  be  more  native 
fish,  and  this  in  turn  creates  a demand 
for  hatchery  propagation. 

The  echoes  from  the  biggest  report 
of  all  even  now  reverberate  across  the 
land.  Exactly  two  decades  ago  Bache 
Brown  introduced  to  the  American 
angling  public,  by  writing  and  demon- 
stration, a method  of  casting  with 
specialized  equipment,  which  the  Eng- 
lish call  slip  line  fishing,*  featuring  a 
gearless  reel,  a light  line  and  a rod 
which  is  a compromise  between  a 
long,  slender,  sensative  fly  rod  and  the 
short,  sturdy-backboned  bait  casting 
instrument.  It  was  subsequently  ad- 
vertised and  promoted  as  only  Amer- 
icans can  beat  the  drums. 

“Here  is  the  cure-all,”  it  was 
claimed,  “the  perfect  equipment  to  fish 
anywhere  with  any  lure  for  any 
species.”  Something  like  three  million 
anglers  were  caught,  a condition  which 
made  fly  fishermen,  bait  casters  and 
surf  casters  all  the  more  avid  and 
positive.  Debate  issued  from  legislative 
halls  in  an  attempt  to  convey  to  the 


* Spinsters  are  also  referred  to  as  “iron 
mongers”  by  our  British  angling  cousins 


"Sure  you  raised  the  anchor,  Sam?” 
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spin  fishermen  the  idea  that  they  are 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  track.  The 
new  game  was  outlawed  in  certain 
waters,  a circumstance  which  consti- 
tuted the  most  potent  piece  of  angling 
promotion  of  all  time  automatically 
placing  it  in  the  same  sales  category 
as  the  book  banned  in  Boston. 

The  fact  remains,  the  18  million 
licensed  fresh  water  experts,  and  the 
7 million  salt  water  authorities,  plus 
all  the  very  capable  boys  and  girls 
who  tag  along  or  get  there  first,  repre- 
sent a discorded  assembly  of  minori- 
ties spread  all  over  the  place  wherever 
pure  water  is  to  be  found,  doing  all 
manner  of  fishing  and  having  the  times 
of  their  lives.  Permit  the  crusader  to 
educate  us  as  to  what  is  proper  and 
productive,  strip  from  us  the  spirit  of 
local  pride,  repress  ingenuity,  defy  the 
laws  of  relativity,  control  us  so  there 
is  conformity;  then  watch  the  compli- 
cations multiply — united  we  fall. 


KEEP  PENNSYLVANIA 
GREEN 

KEEP  PENNSYLVANIA 
CLEAN 


“The  ‘built  in'  camera  on  this  rod  will  faithfully  film  the  ones  that  got  away!” 


FISH  AND  FEEL  FIT 

By  C.  M.  Graffius 

The  world  loves  the  man  who 
loves  to  fish.  You  don’t  find  him 
in  jail,  you  don’t  find  him  in  the 
hospital,  and  you  don’t  find  him 
dying  young.  He  is  the  man  who, 
without  flaunting  his  religion 
from  the  housetops,  sees  God 
forever  in  the  blue  skies,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  glimmer  of  the 
stars  and  the  rising  of  the  moon 
. . . in  everything  that  is  a part 
of  his  beloved  streams  and 
rivers.  Fishing  is  not  only  a 
pastime  which  man  has  created 
for  himself.  It  is  the  greatest 
character-building  activity  under 
the  sun  for  human  hearts  and 
souls.  It  is  the  man  who  loves 
to  fish  who  helps  to  keep  the 
world  at  its  best,  who  is  the 
greatest  fighter  for  its  beauties 
and  its  ideals  and  all  because  he 
has  come  to  realize  and  under- 
stand the  great  and  glorious 
thrill  of  that  intimate  contact 
with  Nature  which  one  finds 
when  he  has  a rod  in  his  hand. 


— Outdoor  Photographers  League  photo  by  Don  Shiner 


FISHING  TACKLE  BOX  bottoms  have  a tendency  to  lose 
their  protective  outside  paint,  rust  rapidly  when  ex- 
posed to  elements  and  leaky  boats.  Gluing  a rubber 
pad  to  the  box  will  not  only  prolong  its  life  but  help 
put  an  end  to  noise  while  moving  the  box  around  on 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
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editor’s  angle 


SEASONAL 

By  Mary  Ellen  Jackson 

The  battle  of  the  seasons  is  so  still, 

So  empty  of  all  triumph  and  de- 
feat. 

Though  borders  bleed,  and  every 
crimson  hill 

Bears  evidence  of  summer  in  re- 
treat. 

The  sumac  sheds  its  blood  along 
the  path 

And  molten  as  the  sun,  rank 
golden-rod, 

Flaunting  its  fiery  spears,  the  very 
wrath 

Of  Heaven,  and  the  slender  hand 
of  God. 

Days  dwindle  into  dusk,  and  sun 
descends. 

Devoid  of  strength  to  heal  the 
wounds,  which  frost 

Has  dealt  the  drooping  flowers, 
lacking  friends, 

And  languishing  within  the  hola- 
caust. 

Still  beautiful,  beleaguered  sum- 
mer dies, 

Late  asters  lay  their  petals  on  her 
eyes. 


Fish  Warden  Helps  Avert 
Tragedy  On  Conneaut  Lake 

A 14-foot  plywood  boat  powered  by 
a 25  h.p.  Mercury  motor,  came  mighty 
close  to  a rendezvous  with  death  on 
July  3,  1955.  The  boat,  loaded  with 
three  adults  and  four  children,  was 
observed  crazily  skipping  the  waters 
on  Conneaut  Lake  by  Edward  O.  Pond, 
Pennsylvania  state  fish  warden  in 
charge  of  Crawford  County,  while  on 
patrol  along  Conneaut  Lake  Pond  came 
upon  motorboat  traveling  at  a ter- 
rific rate  of  speed.  He  noticed  that 
something  was  wrong  when  he  observed 
one  of  the  men  sitting  on  the  bow  of 
the  boat  with  his  legs  wrapped  around 
it  to  hold  on.  The  water  was  quite 
rough,  and  the  boat  was  not  coming  up 
on  top  of  the  waves  as  it  should. 
Warden  Pond,  in  company  with  a dep- 
uty, struck  out  after  them  but  was  in- 
convenienced by  an  inboard  motorboat 
which  intervened  and  cut  off  his  line 
of  pursuit.  As  the  motorboat  turned 


BUTLER  CITY  HUNTING  & FISHING  CLUB  exhibit  tent  at 
Butier  Farm  Show  held  August  17,  18,  19  at  Butler. 


FISH  COMMISSION  exhibit  at  Butler  Show  was  visited 
by  thousands. 

— photo  courtesy  of  Don  Winner's  WISR  "Sportsman's  Den' 


and  headed  back  over  the  lake,  the 
Warden  maneuvered  into  position  to 
hail  it  when  it  hit  a wave  and  the 
front  end  failed  to  come  up.  One  boy 
popped  to  the  surface  and  the  deputy 
grabbed  him  and  then  turned  and 
pulled  alongside  the  stricken  craft.  The 
father  was  holding  one  of  the  boys 
and  calling  for  the  others,  and  when 
asked  how  many  boys  there  were,  he 
replied  four.  It  was  apparent  these 
other  two  boys  must  be  under  the  boat 


and  the  father  dived  under  after  them. 
The  first  try  was  fruitless.  The  Warden 
insisted  that  he  try  again  and  then  he 
found  the  one  boy  up  in  front  of  the 
boat.  At  this  time  a doctor  joined  the 
rescue  and  immediately  dived  under 
and  found  the  other  boy  fast  in  the 
motor.  The  boy  was  laid  across  the 
bow  and  artificial  respiration  applied 
to  which  he  responded  within  a few 
moments.  Luckily,  the  doctor  happened 
by,  else  the  accident  would  have  been 
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BIG  BROWNIE  taken  by  Albert  S.  Yurvati  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  from  the  Little  Lehigh  last 
season  measured  twenty-nine  inches,  16y2- 
inch  girth,  weight  1 1 pounds. 


— photo  courtesy  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 


quite  tragic.  The  Warden  took  the  pas- 
sengers to  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
and  then  returned  to  tow  the  boat 
back  to  the  dock.  Upon  arrival,  the 
operator  of  the  motorboat  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  the  reckless  opera- 
tion of  a motorboat. 

What  a Birthday  Gift! 

Dear  Editor: 

Sometimes  our  children  give  us  little 
gewgaws  and  knickknacks  and  the  receiv- 
ing is  always  appreciated  and  remem- 
bered. But  at  times  many  of  these  articles 
are  soon  forgotten.  However,  on  my  last 
birthday  my  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Batten,  of  La- 
trobe,  Pa.  subscribed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  sent  it  to  me  as  a gift.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to 
find  something  I would  have  appreciated 
more.  Your  stream  anti-pollution  and  fish- 
ing program  in  Pennsylvania  is  wonderful 
and  yours  is  a mighty  fine  magazine. 

HARRY  C.  LOUDEN. 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

Thank  ye,  sir!  Many  happy  returns. 

More  On  Baked  Carp 

Dear  Editor: 

From  time  to  time  I have  been  reading 
in  our  Pennsylvania  Angler  about  carp, 
different  methods,  baits,  localities  plus 
likes  and  dislikes  for  eating,  etc.  En- 
closed is  a recipe  for  baked  carp  which 
has  been  tried  and  proven  delicious.  Of 
the  friends  I have  given  a taste,  every- 
one stated  with  surprise  they  just  could- 
n’t believe  the  fish  to  be  carp. 

Many  people  shudder  at  the  mention 
of  eating  carp  and  we  did  much  the  same 
until  we  learned  this  method  of  prepara- 
tion. Now,  I not  only  eat  the  carp  I 
catch  but  those  given  me  by  other  anglers 
who  want  no  parts  of  them.  I believe 
more  of  we  anglers  go  for  carp  than  any 
other  on  the  stream.  Wish  you  would  in- 
clude this  recipe  and  let  others  taste  how 
good  these  usually  “turn-up-the-nose- 
fish”  can  be. 

RAYMOND  SHOTT. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  recipe  is  included. 

BAKED  CARP 

Cut  all  fins  off.  Skin  and  cut  head  and 
tail  off.  Cut  open  and  remove  all  insides. 
Wash  well.  Cut  fish  in  sections  about  4” 
wide.  Then  take  each  section  and  starting 
at  backbone  using  large  knife  cut  meat 
off  each  side  from  backbone  down  over 
ribs  as  close  as  possible  getting  rid  of  that 
backbone.  Cut  off  ribs.  No  soaking  of  fish 
in  saltwater  necessary. 

Preparing  Fish  for  Baking 

1 to  y2  cup  fine  bread  crumbs 

2 tablespoons  melted  table  fat 
y2  teaspoon  salt 

>2  tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
\'2  teaspoon  paprika 
Juice  of  1 lemon 

Combine  bread  crumbs,  table  fat,  salt, 
parsley,  paprika  and  lemon  juice. 

Roll  pieces  of  fish  in  mixture,  patting  it 
in  good. 

Place  in  open  pan.  Put  a small  piece  of 
butter  and  a piece  of  lean  bacon  on  each 
piece  of  fish  then  bake  in  a preheated 
oven  at  375  to  400  degrees  for  about  45 
minutes,  according  to  thickness  of  meat. 


FISH  COMMISSION  MEMBER 
CATCHES  BIG  BASS 


John  W.  Grenoble,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  is  also  an  accomplished  angler.  The  New 
Bloomfield  contractor  creeled  this  five-pound,  21 -inch 
smallmouth  bass  “somewhere  on  the  Juniata  River 
between  Newport  and  Millerstown”  using  spinning 
gear  for  first  time.  He  used  a four-pound  monofilament 
line  and  a quarter-ounce  black  Jitterbug. 

— photo  courtesy  of  Harrisburg  Patriot  News 
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One  Year — 1 2 Issues — One  Dollar 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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w HERE  THE  REAE  DANGERS  LIE 


THE  recreational  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
every  state  for  that  matter,  are  under  constant 
pressures  and  perils  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  average  man,  woman  or  youngster  with 
rod  or  pole  in  hand. 

This  is  a fact  that  all  too  often  is  forgotten  or 
ignored  by  the  earnest  citizen  who  is  concerned  about 
the  future  fishing  opportunity  he  or  his  children  may 
be  privileged  to  enjoy. 

He  knows  how  many  people  throng  to  his  favorite 
fishing  hole  every  open  season,  and  knows  how  many 
fish  they  take  out  of  that  water. 

He  knows  that  many  waters  have  been  lost  to 
pollution  of  one  kind  or  another. 

He  knows  about  poachers  and  fish  hogs. 

He  knows  that  vandals  and  litterbugs  who  have 
no  respect  for  property  rights  are  causing  many  land- 
owners  to  close  their  once  open  waters  to  public  fish- 
ing and  are  putting  up  signs  that  mean  “No  Tres- 
passing— This  Means  YOU.” 

He  knows  that  many  people,  facing  the  same 
struggle  he  faces,  but  maybe  having  a few  more  loose 
dollars  in  their  pockets,  are  going  out  and  buying 
ponds  or  other  waters  for  their  own  use,  to  guarantee 
they  will  have  a place  to  fish  when  other  waters  get 
too  crowded  or  are  lost  to  public  use  for  other  reasons. 

All  these  are  very  real  threats,  and  may  not  be 
treated  lightly. 

However,  in  my  book,  they  are  far  less  significant 
than  certain  other  present  and  potential  dangers  with 
which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  either  faced 
now  or  will  be  faced  in  a very  short  time.  These 
dangers  are: 

1.  Diversion  of  surface  waters  for  public  water 
supply. 

2.  Diversion  of  surface  waters  for  industrial  water 
supply. 

3.  Diversion  of  surface  waters  for  agricultural  irri- 
gation. 

When  the  potential  damage  to  recreational  fishing 
from  these  three  causes  is  evaluated,  just  about  all 
other  dangers  seem  small.  Let’s  consider  these  factors: 
The  human  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  grown 
to  about  11  million  people.  The  trend  is  up.  Indus- 
trialization of  Pennsylvania  is  on  the  increase,  state- 
wide. Humans  require  the  products  of  the  land  to 
live.  This  puts  an  increasingly  heavy  pressure  upon 
the  farmer  to  produce  to  the  limits  of  his  land’s 
capability.  Industry,  as  a whole,  relies  largely  upon 
the  products  of  the  soil  for  its  raw  materials  to  process 
into  the  things  of  commerce.  So,  humans,  agriculture 
and  industry  all  need  large  volumes  of  water,  and 
much  of  the  water  they  use  comes  from  surface 
sources.  As  a matter  of  fact,  federal  reports  indicate 
that  the  per  capita  use  of  water  is  increasing  at  a rate 
considerably  faster  than  the  growth  of  our  national 
population,  and  it  follows  that  this  is  as  true  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Thus,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  drain  upon  our 
surface  waters  will  continue  at  least  as  fast  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  recent  past,  and  perhaps  faster. 

Now,  let’s  agree  quickly  that  it  isn’t  practical  to 
stop  population  growth,  industrial  growth,  and  agri- 
cultural development,  even  if  anyone  should  want  to 
stop  them.  Does  this  mean  that  recreational  fishing 
must  inevitably  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  progressively 
decrease  until  there  isn’t  any?  Not  at  all.  But  it  does 
mean  that  every  thinking  Pennsylvanian  must  recog- 
nize the  problems  arising,  see  them  in  their  true 


perspective,  and  work,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way, 
to  assure  that  genuine  and  lasting  damage  is  not  done 
to  a vital  and  needed  public  resource. 

Something  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  about 
water  pollution.  Not  as  much,  perhaps,  as  many  would 
like  to  see.  I’ve  seen  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  in 
action,  and  am  impressed  by  the  earnestness,  the 
sincerity,  and  public  spirit  with  which  each  Board 
member  and  employee  approaches  the  water  pollution 
problem — within  the  scope  and  framework  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  desire  for  clean  water  is  there;  never 
question  that! 

Diversion  of  waters  for  public,  industrial  or  agri- 
cultural water  supply  is  something  else.  At  present, 
Pennsylvania  operates  under  a version  of  the  old 
English  common  law  relating  to  riparian  rights.  In 
future  times  it  is  likely  that  bills  may  come  before 
the  Legislature  calling  for  some  version  of  the  doctrine 
of  water  appropriation,  such  as  has  long  existed  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  doctrine, 
oversimplified,  simply  means  that  whoever  living 
along  a stream  who  gets  to  the  water  first,  and  can 
show  proper  authority  that  he  is  using  specified 
quantities  “beneficially”  under  law,  has  a perpetual 
right  to  the  use  of  such  volumes  of  water.  Munici- 
palities, public  water  supply  companies,  industries, 
and  farmers  may  be  expected  to  start  a regular  gold 
rush  for  water  if  or  when  that  kind  of  law  comes  to 
Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  often  unrecognized  dangers  inherent  in 
this  diversion  of  surface  waters  is  the  increase  in 
pollution  downstream  from  the  place  at  which  the 
water  is  being  taken  out  of  a stream.  If  the  flow  of  a 
stream  is  reduced  greatly  by  upstream  diversion,  then 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  pollutants  entering  the 
stream  below  the  diversion  is  increased.  Water  that 
could  be  called  relatively  clean  before  diversion,  may 
in  this  way  become  grossly  polluted  after  diversion. 

So  it  behooves  the  recreational  fishermen  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  watch  closely  for  this  sort  of  legislation, 
and  to  ask  for  certain  minimum  protective  clauses. 
What  should  that  protective  language  include?  It 
should  include  these: 

1.  That  at  no  time  may  surface  waters  be  diverted 
to  a point  where  abundant  fish  life  cannot  exist 
in  the  affected  stream  below  the  diversion  point 
or  points. 

2.  That  the  figures  used  for  determining  how  much 
water  may  be  diverted  should  be  based  on  min- 
imum flows,  and  not  upon  maximum  or  “average” 
flows. 

3.  That  at  no  time  may  upstream  waters  be  taken 
out  of  a stream  to  a point  where  any  pollution 
existing  downstream  will  be  aggravated  or  in- 
creased thereby. 

4.  That  lake  levels  may  not  be  lowered  by  diversion 
to  a point  where  fish  life  will  be  harmed. 

If  these  major  factors  are  properly  included  in  the 
new  laws  that  it  seems  will  inevitably  come  to  Penn- 
sylvania at  some  future  date,  it  looks  like  we  can 
have  our  industry,  our  agriculture,  our  increased 
human  population,  and  our  fishing,  too. 
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V v hat  is  a stream? 


By  DR.  RICHMOND  E.  MYERS 

Dean — Moravian  College 
Prof.  Geology 


WHAT  is  a stream?  How  many  sportsmen  who 
have  fished  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  can 
answer  that  question?  Certainly  there  is  not  a fisher- 
man who  would  fail  to  recognize  a stream  on  sight, 
yet  how  many  anglers  can  give  a good  definition  of 
the  word  “stream?”  We  have  many  terms  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  which  refer  to  streams,  such  as  river, 
creek,  brook,  run,  or  even  rill.  What  is  the  difference 
of  meaning  between  these  terms?  All  refer  to  water 
flowing  on  the  earth’s  surface  from  a higher  to  lower 
level.  There  you  have  a simple  definition  of  the  word 
stream  as  a physiographer  would  state  it.  However, 
the  use  of  such  designation  as  are  given  in  the  above 
list  are  not  physiographic,  but  geographic.  They 
usually  are  indicative  of  size.  The  larger  streams  we 
call  rivers.  The  smallest  are  known  as  brooks,  runs, 
or  rills.  In  between  we  have  creeks.  For  example, 
the  Delaware  River  is  well  known,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  it  was  crossed  by  George  Washington. 
This  river  drains  over  12,000  square  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  In  contrast,  there  is  the  Delaware 
Creek  in  Juniata  County,  and  Delaware  Run  in 
Northumberland  County,  each  draining  roughly  about 
a dozen  square  miles  of  Pennsylvania  terrain.  These 
are  tiny  streams,  but  bring  the  total  of  Delawares  in 
Pennsylvania  to  three,  even  if  we  have  to  share  the 
river  with  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the 
names  of  Pennsylvania’s  streams,  rather  than  the 
streams  themselves.  The  study  of  place  names  is 
known  as  toponomy,  and  we  can  reasonably  assume 
that  this  subject  may  be  extended  to  include  the 
proper  names  of  all  physical  features,  including 
streams.  This  is  an  interesting  subject  and  leads  one 
into  some  very  fascinating  situations.  When  you  con- 
sider that  there  are  over  four  thousand  named 
streams  in  Pennsylvania,  and  realize  that  every  one 
of  them  was  named  for  one  reason  or  other,  the 
immensity  of  stream  toponomy  in  our  state  becomes 
apparent.  However,  there  is  a tremendous  duplica- 
tion of  stream  names  in  Pennsylvania,  so  great  in 
fact  that  actually  there  are  only  about  1000  stream 
names  listed  in  the  gazeteer  of  the  4419  streams 
which  flow  in  our  commonwealth.  This  duplication 
of  names  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  to  tag  much  of  our  flowing  water 
by  county  as  well  as  by  name.  There  are  more  Laurel 
Runs  than  any  other  stream  names  in  the  state,  fifty 
to  be  exact,  flowing  in  twenty-four  or  more  Penn- 
sylvania counties.  There  are  forty-two  Mill  Creeks, 


and  twelve  more  Mill  Runs.  Thirty-six  Trout  Runs, 
twenty-five  Pine  Creeks,  and  twenty-one  Pine  Runs 
add  to  the  confusion,  with  eighteen  Fishing  Creeks, 
seventeen  each  for  Bear  Creek,  Bear  Run,  Beaver 
Creek  and  Beaver  Run.  Many  other  instances  could 
be  sited,  but  these  should  suffice  to  show  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  become  confused  when  naming  Penn- 
sylvania streams  without  stating  specifically  in  which 
county. 

The  vast  majority  of  smaller  streams  in  Pennsyl- 
vania bear  names  such  as  those  just  mentioned.  These 
streams  were  named  when  European  settlers  first 
moved  into  the  regions  they  drained,  because  certain 
game  were  prevalent  in  their  valleys,  or  characteristic 
flora  grew  along  their  banks.  Human  utilization  of 
their  waters  also  gave  names  to  dozens  of  streams, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  duplication  of  stream 
names  became  common.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
was  not  more  of  it. 

Another  common  practice  was  to  tag  the  label 
“branch”  on  many  stream  names,  often  coupling  it 
with  a compass  direction  such  as  North  Branch  or 
East  Branch.  This  was  not  limited  to  small  streams 
by  any  means.  Note  for  example,  the  North  Branch 
and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Al- 
though this  type  of  naming  might  have  been  due  to 
lack  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers, 
it  has  a practical  side  provided  the  direction  given 
was  correct,  for  it  left  no  doubt  as  to  which  stream 
was  involved. 

Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  streams  bear  Indian  names. 
Most  of  our  rivers  fall  into  this  category.  Their 
Indian  names  are  indeed  euphonious.  Bernard  de 
Voto  claims  that  Susquehanna  is  the  most  beautiful 
word  in  our  language  today,  and  nominates  Juniata 
for  second  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  see  a 
present  day  Indian  name  on  a map,  it  does  not  follow 
that  our  modern  term  was  the  one  used  by  the 
Indian,  exactly  as  we  use  it  today.  The  early  settlers 
heard  the  Indian  speak  a name,  and  when  they  wrote 
it  they  spelled  it  as  they  thought  they  heard  it 
pronounced.  As  a result  we  often  have  a multiplicity 
of  names  for  a single  stream.  Take  the  Monocacy 
Creek  for  example.  This  stream  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  in  Northampton  County,  and  flows 
into  the  Lehigh  River  at  Bethlehem,  draining  in  all 
about  fifty  square  miles.  (There  is  also  a Monocacy 
Creek  in  Berks  County.)  This  name  was  corrupted 
from  Managassi,  Menagassi,  or  Manakessi,  meaning 
“a  stream  with  several  large  bends.”  The  following 
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are  a few  of  the  various  other  spellings  which  ap- 
pear on  old  maps  and  records: 


Manacassee 

Manakasie 

Manakasy 

Manakesey 

Monockisy 


Manookisy 

Monegassi 

Monockacey 

Monockozy 

Monoksy 


Monokesy 

Monokisy 

Monokesey 

Monoquacy 

Monoquasy 


It  is  also  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  translation 
of  many  Indian  words.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  in  some  cases.  This  is  not  surprising.  A case 
in  point  is  the  name  Alleghany.  The  toponomist 
Espenshade  referred  to  this  name  as  “a  battle  ground 
for  Indian  etymologists.”  No  less  than  half  a dozen 
different  authoritative  explanations  or  translations  of 
Allegheny  have  been  advanced,  and  we  are  left  to 
take  our  choice. 


One  authority  on  Indian  terminology,  whose  word 
carries  much  weight,  was  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder, 
a Moravian  missionary  who  spent  his  adult  life  work- 
ing among  the  Delaware  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.  He  maintained  that  the  word  Allegheny  was 
derived  from  the  Delaware  term  eleuwi-guneu  mean- 
ing endless.  Thus  the  name  Allegheny  is  applicable 
to  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  river. 


Have  you  ever  taken  the  time  to  examine  with  care 
the  excellent  map  of  Pennsylvania  Streams  issued 
jointly  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  and  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Board  in  1930?  The  base  map  was 
prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  Topographic  and  Geo- 
logical Survey.  It  is  a map  that  all  Pennsylvania 
anglers  should  know.  To  anyone  who  studies  it  care- 
fully, it  becomes  apparent  that  there  are  certain  parts 
of  names  having  Indian  derivation  that  recur  fre- 
quently throughout  the  state.  We  have  the  Susque- 
hanna, Toby hanna,  Loyal hanna,  all  with  the  hanna 
ending,  and  the  Tunkhannock,  using  the  hann  with 
an  ock  rather  than  the  a ending.  In  each  case  the 
ending  is  the  same,  only  the  spelling  varied.  The 
name  hanna  meant  river.  Susquehanna  means  the 
long,  crooked  river.  Tobyhanna  means  alder  stream. 
Loyalhanna  means  middle  stream.  Tunkhannock 
means  a small  stream.  It  is  possible  that  the  ock 
ending  may  have  been  a diminutive. 

Another  combination  of  stream  names  having  simi- 
lar construction,  with  differences  in  spelling  would  be 
the  Lackawaxen,  Lackawanna,  and  Lehigh  rivers.  The 
modern  word  Lehigh  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
name  Lackawacki,  which  appears  as  Lackawaxen  and 
Lackawanna,  and  is  translated  “where  there  are 
forks.”  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  shortened  Lacka- 
wacki to  Lecha,  from  which  the  Anglicized  term 
Lehigh  was  derived. 

One  thing  is  true.  Indian  names  not  only  are  musi- 
cal to  hear,  but  they  were  very  descriptive  of  the 
streams  which  bore  them.  To  give  anything  resem- 
bling a complete  list  would  take  far  more  pages  than 
are  allotted  to  this  article,  yet  a condensed  listing  of 
some  of  these  aboriginal  names  will  serve  to  prove 
how  well  the  Indians  knew  how  to  name  their 
streams. 

The  Aquashicola  Creek  in  southern  Carbon  and 
Monroe  counties  has  a very  musical  name.  Break  it 
down  into  its  syllables,  and  read  the  name  out  loud: 
aqua-shic-ola.  A song  writer  might  make  much  of 
this  word.  It  means,  “where  we  fish  with  net.” 

Down  in  Northampton  County  flows  the  Catasauqua 
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Creek,  with  another  flowing  name;  cata-sau-qua. 
The  middle  syllable  is  pronounced — saw.  This  means 
burnt,  or  dry  ground.  It  has  also  been  translated, 
“the  earth  thirsts.”  The  stream  flows  partly  through 
limestone  terrain,  where  it  forms  the  only  surface 
drainage  in  an  area  of  dry  lands. 

Chickies  Creek  in  Lancaster  County  means  “place 
of  crawfish.” 

The  Codorus  Creek  in  York  County  appropriately 
is  translated  into  the  English  words,  rapid  water. 

Johnstown’s  Conemaugh  River  if  named  in  English 
would  be  Otter  Creek. 

Two  Conewago  Creeks  empty  into  the  Susque- 
hanna close  to  the  Conewago  Falls,  Conewago  means 
rapids. 

Tioga  County’s  Cowanesque  River  becomes  “over- 
run with  briars”  when  rendered  in  today’s  language. 
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One  Indian  name  which  many  people  believe  to 
be  Spanish  is  Juniata.  However,  it  is  pronounced 
with  the  J as  a J and  not  W.  Jun  as  June  i as  the  letter 
e,  and  ata  as  in  ata’boy.  The  name  is  actually 
Iroquois.  Originally  Choniata,  the  spelling  in  time 
slipped  into  the  Spanish-looking  word  we  know 
today.  The  name  means  “standing  stone  people.” 
The  Indians  who  at  one  time  lived  along  its  banks, 
used  to  set  up  a stone  to  serve  as  a totem  in  their 
villages,  hence  the  name. 

The  Kiskiminitas  River,  familiarly  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  its  valley  as  the  Kiski  (for  which  we 
don’t  blame  them)  means,  “plenty  of  walnuts.” 

Quite  fittingly  Mahoning  Creek  in  Armstrong 
County  means,  “where  there  is  a salt  lick.” 

The  river  with  sliding  banks  we  call  the  Mon- 
ongahela  today. 

Moshannon  Creek  means  moose  stream,  but  it  might 
be  difficult  to  find  moose  along  its  banks  in  1955. 

Quite  appropriately  Nescopeck  (Creek)  is  trans- 
lated, black,  deep,  and  quiet  water. 

In  Lehigh  County  the  name  Ontelaunee  is  given  to 
a stream  in  Lynn  Township.  It  means  virgin,  or 
maiden.  The  creek  as  it  flows  into  Berks  County  takes 
the  name  Maiden  Creek,  and  passes  Virginville  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Schuylkill  above  Reading.  Is  this 
all  coincidence? 

Not  so  attractive  is  the  name  Oswaya  Creek,  which 
described  the  stream  as  the  place  of  flies,  although 
it  may  be  that  the  flies  of  the  present  time  are  those 
used  by  fishermen,  and  the  name  is  still  descriptive. 

Truly  descriptive  is  the  word  Perkiomen,  for  it 
means  muddy  or  cloudy  water. 

Skippack  is  even  less  of  a drawing  card,  for  this 
term  indicates  stagnant  water. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  Tioga. 
Heckewelder  translated  it  as  gateway  for  the  river 
led  from  the  land  of  the  Delawares  to  the  land  of 
the  Iroquois.  It  could  also  mean  the  parting  of 
the  ways. 

Tionesta  Creek  is  so  named  because  at  the  point 
where  it  flows  into  the  Allegheny  River,  it  “pene- 
trates an  island.” 

Tohickon  means  driftwood  in  the  stream.  Towanda 
means  where  we  bury  the  dead.  Tulpehocken  means 
the  land  of  turtles,  while  Venango  means  bull 
thistles.  Wapwallopen  can  be  translated  where  the 
wild  hemp  grows,  and  Wisconisco  signifies  wet  and 
muddy.  Wyalusing  indicates  home  of  the  old  warrior, 
while  Youghiogheny  suggests  a round  about  course. 


FROM  the  few  streams  listed  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  Indian  names  were  not  just  musically 
sounding  words,  but  replete  with  meaning,  some  still 
applicable  today. 

Not  all  of  our  major  streams  bear  Indian  names. 
Going  back  to  colonial  days,  we  find  one  Pennsyl- 
vania river  which  was  named  by  the  Dutch  and  still 
bears  its  Netherlandish  title.  This  is  the  Schuylkill. 
Its  name  has  no  connection  what-so-ever  with  the 
word  school.  Kill  in  Dutch  means  stream.  The  term 
Schuylkill  is  translated  as  hidden  stream.  Because 
the  mouth  of  the  river  lay  in  swampy  ground  along 


the  Delaware,  Dutch  explorers  missed  finding  it 
on  their  first  exploring  expedition  up  that  river, 
but  on  their  return  they  hugged  the  shore  and  thus 
discovered  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  they 
promptly  named  so  fittingly. 

The  Dutch  not  only  penetrated  Pennsylvania  from 
the  Delaware  Bay,  they  also  came  into  the  colony 
from  the  land  behind  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  in 
New  Jersey,  where  they  had  been  engaged  in  some 
early  copper  mining  activities.  These  Dutch  left  their 
mark  on  our  stream  toponomy  by  naming  the  Bush- 
kill  Creek  in  Northampton  County.  Translated  bush- 
kill  means  bushy  stream.  Tributary  to  the  Dela- 
ware at  Milford  in  Pike  County  is  the  Raymond 
Kill  and  its  tributary,  Dwarf’s  Kill.  North  of  Mil- 
ford is  another  Bush  Kill  and  a Saw  Kill.  If  we  add 
to  these  the  Little  Schuylkill  and  the  Little  Bush- 
kill,  we  have  discovered  quite  a supply  of  kills  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  odd  that  there  are  hardly  any  waters  with  true 
French  names  in  our  state.  When  we  realize  that  the 
French  held  the  English  at  bay  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  for  so  many  years,  it  would  seem 
that  there  just  had  to  some  streams  named  in  the 
French  tongue.  True,  there  is  a French  Creek  tribu- 
tary to  the  Allegheny,  but  this  name  was  given  to  it 
by  the  English.  There  is  also  a French  Creek  in 
Chester  County,  but  neither  of  these  streams  bears 
a French  name.  Chartiers  Creek  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  was  named  for  a half  French,  half 
Shawnee,  Indian  trader;  La  Touche  Creek  in  Lacka- 
wanna County,  Du  Bois  Creek  in  Susquehanna 
County,  and  Leboeuf  Creek  in  Erie  County,  com- 
plete our  roster  of  streams  with  French  names.  If  you 
know  of  any  other,  please  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Thanks. 

The  Swedes  gave  us  no  stream  names  which  are 
in  use  today.  The  Christiana,  now  in  Delaware,  but 
in  a sense  a one-time  Pennsylvania  stream,  is  about 
the  only  flowing  water  of  any  size  whose  name  might 
be  considered  of  Swedish  origin.  The  Welsh  also 
failed  to  give  Welsh  names  to  Pennsylvania  streams, 
although  they  did  name  quite  a few  of  our  towns. 

Many  of  the  smaller  streams  of  the  state  bear  the 
names  of  people  or  families.  For  the  most  part, 
these  are  runs  or  brooks.  Only  a few  of  our  larger 
rivers  thus  memorialize  Pennsylvania’s  past  gen- 
erations. Two  streams  bear  the  name  of  our  found- 
ing father,  Penn  Run  in  Indiana  County  and  Penn’s 
Creek  in  Snyder  County.  Generally  streams  named 
for  people  carry  the  names  of  early  settlers  or  land 
owners.  Among  these  would  be  such  streams  as  Allen 
Run  in  Indiana  County,  Wallace  Run  in  Beaver 
County,  Bennett  Creek  in  Bradford  County,  Riley 
Creek  in  Wyoming  County,  Mitchell  Creek  in  Tioga 
County,  McMichaels  Creek  in  Monroe  County,  Sher- 
man Creek  in  Perry  County,  and  dozens  of  others. 
Of  course  the  Smith,  Jones,  and  Miller  family  are 
all  well  represented  by  streams  carrying  their  names. 
A careful  study  shows  such  family  names  are  indi- 
cative of  the  racial  stock  which  settled  the  area 
where  the  names  are  found. 

Where  but  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  counties 
would  one  find  streams  with  these  names,  Schlegel 
Run,  Landis  Brook,  Schaefer  Run,  Laubach’s  Creek, 
Bachman  Run,  Brubaker  Run,  Eichinger  Run,  Hollen- 
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bach  Run,  Rausch  Creek,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  genetic  background? 

Fifty-five  Pennsylvania  streams  begin  with  the 
prefix  Me,  and  not  one  with  Mac!  The  Scotch  Irish 
certainly  managed  to  infiltrate  our  streams! 

Not  all  our  creeks  and  runs  have  attractive  names. 
There  are  eight  Rattlesnake  Runs  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  Rattlesnake  Creek.  A tributary  to  Rattle- 
snake Creek  (in  Pike  County)  is  Poison  Brook. 
Pole  Cat  Run  in  Blair  County,  and  Skunk  Run  in 
Mercer  County  are  two  more  names  that  no  chamber 
of  commerce  would  favor. 

Animals  are  well  represented  other  than  by  snakes 
in  our  stream  toponomy.  Besides  those  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  following  quadrupeds  appear 
in  Pennsylvania  stream  names,  in  many  instances 
numerous  times.  Elk,  raccoon,  steer,  panther,  wild 
cat,  mouse,  coon,  otter,  fox,  rabbit,  cat,  dog,  lamb, 
horse,  mink,  and  various  other  fauna  both  wild  and 
domestic,  with  whom  the  first  settlers  were  personally 
acquainted.  Birds  too  are  represented  The  pigeon, 
turkey,  owl,  blue  jay,  woodcock,  crow,  eagle,  hawk, 
robin,  duck,  and  goose,  are  among  those  so  honored. 
Fish  also  add  their  names  to  streams,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently. Unless  it  is  one  of  the  many  trout  runs,  pis- 
catory terminology  is  limited.  The  salmon  and  cat- 
fish seem  to  have  cornered  the  market,  unless  we 
can  consider  the  crab  and  the  oyster  as  fish. 

Up  along  the  Lake  Erie  shore  an  unusual  nomen- 
clature has  been  used  in  the  naming  of  the  streams 
which  drain  from  the  plateau  into  the  lake.  As  one 
approaches  Erie  from  the  New  York  State  line,  the 
streams  are  named  by  their  distances  from  that  city. 
Twenty  Mile  Creek,  Sixteen  Mile  Creek,  Twelve 
Mile  Creek,  Eight  Mile  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek,  and 
Four  Mile  Creek,  all  are  crossed  before  you  reach 
the  county  court  house.  Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania 
numerous  streams  are  named  for  their  mileage.  We 
know  of  one  mile  creek  or  run,  but  there  are  7 Two 
Mile  Runs,  3 Three  Mile  Runs,  10  Four  Mile  Runs, 
and  numerous  other  streams  named  for  their  lengths 
in  miles,  scattered  over  the  state. 

Oddly  enough  few  Pennsylvania  streams  were 
named  for  famous  rivers  elsewhere.  We  do  have  a 
Jordan  in  Lehigh,  Fulton,  Beaver  and  Potter  Coun- 


ties, and  the  Rhine  flows  in  Greene  County. 

The  thirst  of  some  early  Pennsylvanians  is  indicated 
by  such  names  as  Whiskey  Run,  Gin  Brook,  Jug 
Handle  Run,  and  Keg  Run,  but  not  all  of  the  first 
settlers  were  imbibers  of  strong  drink.  Take  for 
example  such  names  as  Tea  Run,  Coffee  Run,  and 
Teakettle  Run. 

Many  streams  bear  names  which  fit  into  no  par- 
ticular category,  but  which  are  of  great  interest  to 
the  toponomist.  Take  the  Cheat  River  for  example. 
Two  stories  are  current  as  to  how  this  name  came 
to  be  given.  One  is  that  its  water  is  so  clear  that 
its  depth  is  not  easily  judged,  and  that  one  often 
would  step  into  the  river  to  ford  the  stream,  and 
find  it  far  too  deep  for  such  crossing.  Another  is 
that  it  would  rise  in  flood  without  warning.  In 
both  instances  the  river  was  considered  a cheat. 

We  recently  told  the  tale  of  the  Brandywine  in 
these  pages.  Where  did  that  name  originate?  Again, 
we  are  not  certain,  for  several  explanations  have 
been  given.  One  is  that  a ship  with  a cargo  of 
“branntwein,”  or  brandy,  was  once  lost  in  its  waters. 
Another  claims  that  the  land  near  its  mouth  was  at 
one  time  owned  by  Andrew  Braindwine.  Still  another 
tale  tells  that  the  name  was  given  to  the  stream 
because  the  color  of  the  water  resembled  brandy. 
Take  your  choice. 

To  those  who  read  these  pages,  the  incompleteness 
of  this  little  article  is  bound  to  suggest  countless 
additional  streams  and  stream  names.  To  present 
an  adequate  treatment  of  this  subject  would  require 
a volume,  not  a few  columns  in  a magazine.  How- 
ever, we  offer  no  apology,  for  our  purpose  is  to 
arouse  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  names  of  the 
streams  he  fishes.  If  this  has  been  done,  we  will 
have  opened  the  way  to  an  off-season  hobby  in 
which  any  fisherman  will  find  a challenge.  The 
task  of  finding  out  where  names  of  the  streams  he 
fishes  came  from,  and  what  they  mean,  is  not  to 
be  taken  lightly,  but  it  is  indeed  a rewarding  one. 
Through  it  you  will  not  only  learn  much  about  your 
state,  but  you  will  meet  kindred  souls  with  whom 
you  may  share  the  pleasure  of  playing  name  de- 
tective. 


“A  rich  landscape  not  only  provides  abundance  for  a maximum  population,  but  releases  » corkers  for 
industrial  production.  It  provides  leisure  for  the  individual  and  opportunity  for  self-development.  A rich 
landscape  provides  surpluses  above  the  bare  necessities;  it  makes  possible  education,  scientific  research; 
art  and  music,  community  services  and  improvements.  Social  progress  rests  on  the  landscape.  All  things 
are  bound  together 

A rich  landscape  is  a well  cared  for  landscape — a land  where  conservation  is  an  accepted  way  of  doing 
things,  where  man  and  nature  are  in  harmony. 

— Virginia  JT  ildlife 
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FAR  to  the  southwest  of  the  spot  where  Washing- 
ton Irving’s  Rip  Van  Winkle  snoozed  for  twenty 
years — but  in  the  same  legend-rich  Catskill  Moun- 
tain country — the  Delaware  River’s  first  threads  of 
life  come  lisping  out  of  a secluded  land  of  white- 
water  trout  streams  and  hemlock  forests.  A land 
where  Cooper’s  Leatherstockings  roamed,  and  where 
sturdy  men  went  down  from  the  upper  Beaverkill 
and  Neversink  country  to  points  where  80-foot  logs 
could  be  lashed  into  rafts  and  floated  on  the  broaden- 
ing bosom  of  the  dreamy  Delaware.  Indeed,  someone 
has  said  that:  “One  might  even  use  the  lumber  indus- 
try as  the  thread  on  which  to  string  the  story  of  the 
Delaware  from  early  times  to  the  period  with  which 
we  are  familiar  . . 

Long  ago,  the  Delaware  might  have  been  called  The 
River  of  Many  Names.  The  Indians  called  it  Pou- 
taxat,  Makiriskitton,  Makarish-Kishken,  and  Whiti- 
tuck;  the  Dutch  referred  to  it  as  the  Zueydt;  others 
called  it  Prince  Hendrick’s  River;  and  the  Swedes 
simply  called  it  New  Sweden  Stream.  In  honor  of 
a later  patron  it  came  for  a little  while  to  be  known 
as  Godyn’s  River.  But  finally  the  name  Delaware 
won  out — in  honor  of  Lord  de  la  Warr,  an  English- 
man who  visited  Delaware  Bay  a year  or  two  after 
its  discovery  by  Henry  Hudson,  (de  la  Warr,  British 
soldier  and  administrator,  also  gained  recognition  in 
history  by  becoming  colonial  governor  of  Virginia 
1609-1618). 

For  years  uncounted  and  relatively  unpublicized, 
the  Delaware  figured  significently  in  events  bristling 
with  diversification  and  trail-blazing  consequence. 
There  were  history-making  feuds;  strange  clashes  over 
fishing  rights;  inventions  that  carried  a lasting  im- 
pact on  the  world;  explorations  and  unique  dis- 
coveries; the  birth  of  fabulous  industries;  violent 
Indian  uprisings;  pace-setting  agricultural  develop- 
ments: historic  linking  with  canals;  a dramatic  rise 


and  decline  in  navigation;  etc.  As  one  erstwhile  stu- 
dent of  history  wrote,  “The  history  of  the  Delaware 
is  filled  with  tales  of  rafts  and  revolutions;  of  barges 
and  Baptists  and  blockhouses;  of  acres  of  floating 
timber  and  sly  Conestoga  Indians;  of  forgotten  battles 
and  flags  and  famous  people  who  once  knew  the 
region  as  temporary  or  permanent  home.  People  like 
Poe  and  Whittier  and  Whitman;  and  Louisa  May 
Alcott  and  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  America’s  first 
professional  man  of  letters;  and  oh!  so  many,  many 
more  . . .” 

The  first  ship  built  in  North  America,  the  Onrust, 
made  a survey  of  the  Delaware  under  the  command 
of  her  first  skipper,  Adrian  Block.  A tiny  vessel  of 
16  tons,  and  resembling  the  small  oyster  boats  that 
still  operate  on  the  Delaware,  the  Onrust  had  a pleas- 
ant history.  Cornelis  Hendricksen  took  her  far  up- 
stream until  he  found  “three  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Delaware.”  The  year  must  have  been  about  1617, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  Hendricksen  made  his  way 
far  beyond  the  Schuylkill’s  mouth.  Some  say  he 
called  Christina  Creek  a river.  Others  disagree. 
Freedom  to  deduce  belongs  to  all.. 

If  the  Onrust  is  surrounded  by  minor  disputes,  then 
the  handiwork  of  John  Fitch  narrowly  missed  trig- 
gering the  mechanism  of  man’s  more  violent  emo- 
tions. For  when  Fitch  built  a crude  steamboat  on 
the  Delaware  “near  the  Longstreth  farm,  South- 
hampton Township,  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  in  1786,” 
he  was  jeered  at,  cursed,  and  even  his  life  was 
threatened.  Using  six  steam-driven  paddles  on  each 
side,  Fitch  finally  coaxed  the  boat  to  move.  But  it 
was  balky,  and  the  boiler  blew  up.  Onlookers  called 
him  an  idiot  and  told  him  to  “hoist  your  shirttail 
as  a sail.” 

But  Fitch,  a native  of  Connecticut,  stubbornly 
sought  a fresh  route  to  triumph.  This  time  his  boat 
was  a little  better,  but  it  also  blew  up.  Undaunted, 
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he  built  a third  boat.  In  July,  1788,  it  began  a regular 
passenger  service  on  the  Delaware  between  Burling- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  moving  upstream  at  speeds  of 
up  to  seven  miles  an  hour.  At  Point-No-Point,  near 
Bridesburg,  “farmers  halted  their  wheat  harvest  to 
watch  the  vessel  go  by.  Women  waved,  and  young 
lads  put  out  in  sharpies  to  row  beside  the  noisy 
craft.  At  Dunk’s  Ferry,  in  Bucks  County,  near  the 
spot  where  Fitch  pieced  together  his  first  boat, 
Revolutionary  cannon  fired  salutes.”  John  Fitch  had 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  skeptical 
multitudes. 

Fitch’s  third  boat  also  blew  up.  There  were  no 
injuries,  and  by  May,  1790,  Fitch  had  prepared  still 
another  and  larger  boat.  He  piloted  this  ship  to 
Burlington  and  Chester,  to  Gray’s  Ferry  on  the 
Schuylkill  and  to  Wilmington.  Nearly  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  passenger  traffic  were  completed  in 
the  summer  season,  but  the  vessel  made  no  profit. 
Fuel  costs  were  greater  than  the  gross  receipts.  When 
the  great  ship  burned,  following  its  grounding  in  a 
gale,  Philadelphia  business  men  cannily  refused  to 
sink  additional  funds  in  replacement.  John  Fitch  could 
see  a bright  future  ahead  for  steam-propelled  craft 
through  adjustments  in  fuel-service  ratios  and  inten- 
sification of  applied  efficiency.  But  no  one  would 
listen  to  his  plans.  Embittered,  he  committed  suicide 
in  Bardstown,  Ky.,  1798.  Steam  navigation  on  the 
Delaware  was  destined  to  wait  beyond  the  passing 
of  the  period  in  1807  when  a man  named  Bob  Fulton 
stirred  new  hopes  with  his  chugging  Cleremont. 

The  Delaware,  perhaps  as  no  other  river,  possessed 
a long-term  period  of  individuality  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice  by  chronologists.  William  Penn, 
thirty-eight  years  old  at  the  time,  first  touched 
Pennsylvania  soil  at  Upland,  now  called  Chester. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  commissioned  a colonel  to 
raise  a regiment  to  build  the  forts  in  Northampton 
County,  including  Fort  Allen.  And  farther  down- 
stream a man  named  E.  I.  du  Pont  later  chose  a 
site  for  a factory  along  the  Brandywine.  Work  began 
in  a log  cabin,  “amid  the  rocks  and  rattlesnakes.” 
Today  it  is  one  of  the  three  largest  enterprizes  in 
the  world! 


ACTUALLY  although  most  people  do  not  know  it, 
a system  for  sending  telegraphic  messages  was 
worked  out  by  a man  named  Jonathan  Grout  within 
a stone’s  throw  of  the  Delaware  long  before  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  perfected  his  device.  As  early  as  1809 
Grout  was  using  his  system;  and  by  1812  messages 
announcing  the  arrival  of  ships  in  Philadelphia  were 
sent  by  Grout  a distance  of  45  miles! 

Other  great  names  to  be  associated  directly  with 
Delaware  country  include  that  of  Matthias  Baldwin, 
the  master  builder  of  locomotives;  Betsy  Ross,  who 
needs  no  identification;  Caesar  Rodney,  unsurpassed 
patriot;  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  military  whirlwind; 
the  wizard  in  medical  chemistry.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush; 
and  of  course  George  Washington,  among  many 
others.  Today,  at  the  historic  spot  where  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  to  strike  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton, the  smiling  landscape  offers  the  Washington 
Crossing  State  Park  on  the  Pennsylvania  side;  and 


a similar  honorary  park  on  the  New  Jersey  side. 

An  entire  book  could  easily  be  filled  with  tales  of 
Indian  raids  and  full-scale  clashes  with  the  whites 
along  the  Delaware.  At  one  time  the  Delaware  In- 
dians became  so  troublesome  that  "Governor  Morris 
ordered  that  the  price  of  sixty  gallons  of  rum  be 
paid  for  every  Indian  scalp  brought  in  . . .”  Tedyus- 
cung,  chief  of  the  Delawares,  soon  was  forced  to 
seek  peace,  but  asked  to  be  independent  of  the 
Six  Nations  block  of  major  tribes. 

Near  what  now  is  Sunbury  a large-scale  massacre 
of  whites  took  place  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Several  counties  were  unusually  hard  hit. 
When  Indians  were  discovered  near  Reading  and 
Easton,  the  Moravian  missionaries  were  warned  to 
seek  protected  territory.  They  refused,  and  at  Gna- 
denhutten  were  the  victims  of  a barbaric  massacre. 
This  was  just  one  in  a long  series  of  atrocities  which 
stirred  into  fighting  action  as  many  as  two  thousand 
farmers  in  a single  uprising.  One  of  these  was  the 
"Dutch  Mob”  which  struck  out  against  the  redmen  in 
Chester  County,  and  the  Paxtang  Boys,  headed  by 
revengeful  Lazarus  Stewart. 

After  the  War  of  1812  was  over,  steamships  came 
rapidly  to  the  Delaware,  carrying  both  freight  and 
passengers.  But  they  could  travel  only  as  far  as  the 
stony  rifts  at  Trenton.  This  limitation  disturbed 
determined  and  enterprizing  men  so  profoundly  that 
a new  fever  soon  seized  them.  They  decided  to  start 
a series  of  canal-digging  projects.  William  Penn  had 
favored  the  idea  of  canals,  and  fortified  with  the 
strength  of  faith  in  his  wisdom,  a fantastic  project 
was  begun.  The  shallow,  stony  Schuylkill  was 
dredged,  far  above  Reading,  and  a narrow  creek  was 
widened  to  carry  canal  boats  farther  west. 

Then  a railroad  track  was  built,  its  ends  extending 
to  the  water’s  edge.  The  loaded  barge  was  hoisted 
on  a flatcar  and  portaged  over  the  first  range  of 
mountains  to  a point  where  navigation  could  be 
resumed  in  a creek  leading  to  the  Susquehanna.  Thus 
the  railroad,  instead  of  complicated  locks  once 
planned,  lifted  canalboats  over  two  mountain  ranges 
to  the  Ohio  River!  Harry  Emerson  Wildes,  in  his 
book,  “The  Delaware,”  says,  “Men  capable  of  real- 
izing such  a vision  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  entitled 
to  reward.  Pennsylvania’s  magnificent  conception,  one 
of  the  major  engineering  feats  of  nineteenth  century 
American  history,  deserved  to  prosper,  if  only  for 
its  audacity.  But  geography  was  hostile.  The  plan 
was  feasible  and  the  rail-and-water  combination 
involved  no  insoluble  problem,  but  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion were  enormous  . . .” 

To  make  a long  story  short,  New  York’s  Erie  Canal 
drew  trade  that  once  rumbled  through  Philadelphia 
on  Conestoga  wagons.  The  Delaware’s  economic  life 
was  dislocated  as  traffic  on  the  river  diminished. 
Continuation  of  the  practice  of  digging  canals  and 
deepening  rivers  managed,  however,  to  avert  com- 
plete collapse.  While  western  wheat  could  not  be 
handled,  coal  mined  along  the  Lehigh  and  the  upper 
Schuylkill  could  readily  be  floated  down  to  market. 

The  need  for  competitive  burden-bearing  water- 
ways was  luckily  sensed  in  time,  and  millions  were 
appropriated  to  build  locks,  to  dredge,  to  cut  more 
canals  that  would  connect  navigable  streams,  and  to 
build  dams  and  port  facilities.  Before  the  waterways 
were  dug,  the  freight  per  ton  of  coal  from  Pottsville 
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to  Philadelphia,  a distance  of  approximately  90  miles, 
had  cost  $28;  by  river  and  canal  charges  dropped  to 
one-ninth  of  that  sum!  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
followed  the  Pennsylvania  lead.  The  Delaware  and 
the  Chesapeake  were  linked.  An  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural revolution  had  successfully  begun  to  take 
shape  in  the  fabulous  Delaware  country.  The  130 
miles  of  navigable  water,  from  the  stream’s  mouth 
to  Trenton,  gracefully  cradled  the  impact  of  the  new 
river  boom. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  disorders  ever  recorded 
took  place  in  Delaware  territory,  on  the  Schuylkill, 
at  Valley  Forge.  Called  the  “Great  Fish  Fight,”  it 
involved  a kind  of  greed  unsurpassed  by  very  few 
indiscriminate  sportsmen  of  today. 

At  Valley  Forge  the  residents  (before  1736),  had 
begun  a large-scale  fishing  business  which  monopol- 
ized the  shad.  Each  spring  the  fat  fish,  most  tooth- 
some of  the  sea  food  of  the  colonists,  swam  up  the 
river  in  vast  shoals.  They  seldom  could  be  caught 
by  hook  and  line,  so  the  rivermen  snared  them  with 
nets  of  cord  or  grapevine.  This  method  didn’t  yield 
desired  quantities  of  fish,  however;  so  instead  of  string- 
ing flimsy  nets,  they  fenced  the  stream.  Close-barred 
racks  were  built  from  shore  to  shore.  When  the  shad 
run  had  started,  men  on  horseback  would  “beat  the 
river  with  sticks  and  bushes  and  a variety  of  other 
things  until  they  had  forced  a great  number  of  fish 
into  the  killing  pool  hard  against  the  fence.” 


THE  upstream  fishermen  were  not  amused  but  they 
tried  to  maintain  a patient  attitude.  Finally  they 
decided  to  draw  up  petitions  to  stop  the  slaughter, 
and  presented  the  papers  to  the  legislative  Assembly. 
But  it  was  no  use — “for  the  governor  allowed  racks 
to  be  built  so  high  that  navigation  was  quite  a 
thing  of  folly.”  In  1738  the  upstream  people,  starved 
for  shad,  went  into  action.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Timothy  Miller,  they  collected  their  canoes  and 
floated  downstream  just  before  the  fish  were  due. 
Few  Valley  Forgers  were  on  hand,  and  the  angry 
upstream  folk  cut  away  the  fences.  But  the  fence 
defenders  soon  mustered  forces  of  their  own,  launched 
canoes,  and  the  fight  was  on.  The  upstream  heroes 
were  forced  to  flee,  and  when  they  ran  aground  in 
the  shallow  Perkiomen  Creek,  they  gave  up  every 
canoe  and  took  to  the  woods — Miller  with  a broken 
hand  and  many  others  bruised  and  bleeding.  Soon 
thereafter  an  agreement  was  reached  “after  the  King 
had  been  damned  and  three  constables  clubbed  into 
the  river,”  whereby  the  fences  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  if  they  were  kept  low  enough  for  canoes 
to  pass  over  them  and  openings  left  for  some  shad 
to  find  their  way  upstream. 

Many  years  later  there  was  to  be  another  kind  of 
fish  fight — a steady  fight  for  the  lives  of  finny  crea- 
tures throughout  uncounted  miles  of  the  lower  Del- 
aware. Jersey  fishermen,  who  had  set  nets  more 
than  a half  a mile  in  length,  yielding  a single  day’s 
haul  of  up  to  60,000  fish,  were  in  for  trouble.  The 
Industrial  Revolution  along  the  Delaware  spelled 
doom  for  the  alewife,  or  Delaware  herring,  which 
once  sold  for  two  cents  a pound,  and  shad  for  but 
a penny  more.  The  shovel-nosed  sturgeon,  useful  in 


making  a cheap  grade  of  caviar,  had  to  go  too — even 
though  William  Penn  had  once  complained  that  “the 
lively  sturgeon  leaps  into  the  air,  endangering  small 
boats!” 

Upstream  factories  poured  their  wastes  into  the 
river;  acid  from  the  tanneries,  sewage  from  the 
cities,  and  oils  from  mills  poisoned  the  great  stream. 
Fish  ceased  to  spawn.  Fishermen  who  had  taken 
three  thousand  catfish  in  a single  night  found  that 
the  species  had  almost  vanished. 

Thus,  the  economic  life  along  the  Delaware  was 
modified  by  coal  and  iron  and  high-speed  transpor- 
tation. “Almost  in  self-defense  against  an  alien  in- 
fluence,” one  historian  points  out,  “the  Delaware  took 
refuge  in  a standard  uniformity  of  culture,  abandon- 
ing its  individuality.  No  longer  was  it  a unique  and 
special  stream.” 

Of  course  many  of  the  Delaware’s  tributaries  pro- 
vide excellent  fishing,  and  so  do  certain  portions  of 
the  Delaware  itself,  but  even  this  would  not  be  true 
if  generations  only  now  reaching  for  middle  age  had 
not  learned  anew  to  define  conservation,  and  to  hon- 
estly apply  clean-streams  creed  in  majority  force.  All 
in  all,  though,  the  legend-laden  Delaware  has  paid 
the  inescapable  penalty  similar  to  that  forfeited  where- 
ever  cities  and  industries  “decorate  the  banks  where 
virgin  timber  once  cast  a darkness  that  seemed  almost 
like  nighttime  . . .” 

In  spite  of  the  grievous  fate  of  a good  deal  of  the 
finny  clan,  the  Delaware  of  1955  must  be  credited 
with  this  fact:  the  traffic  it  handles  on  bridges  and 
its  surface,  ferries  included,  is  so  great  that  it  poses 
a challenge  to  one’s  capacity  for  startling  statistics. 

Although  the  largest  of  ocean-going  vessels  can 
travel  up  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  only  light 
steamers  can  go  on  to  the  8-foot  falls  at  Trenton. 
The  river  is  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the 
Monongahela,  yet  it  does  not  come  close  to  having 
the  proportionate  length  of  navigable  water  that  the 
Mon  has.  But  it  does  boast  the  largest  fresh-water 
port  in  the  world  (Philadelphia),  just  88  nautical 
miles  inland  from  the  sea.  It  carries  out  ships  regu- 
larly to  247  principal  ports  in  75  countries;  it  has 
at  Philadelphia  267  piers  able  to  handle  147  deep- 
draft  vessels  at  one  time;  it  has  pier  facilities  for 
handling  3,000  tons  of  ore  per  hour;  chutes  to  pour 
grain  into  boats  at  the  rate  of  150,000  bushels  per 
hour;  storage  for  35,000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  3,000,000 
barrels  of  other  liquid;  coal  piers  with  a capacity  of 
30,000  tons  daily;  and  other  astounding  facilities 
which  permit  the  great  river  to  handle  a gross  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  100,000,000  tons  annually  at  Phila- 
delphia alone.  Exports  traveling  down  the  river 
amount  to  about  $312,000,000  every  year,  while  im- 
ports hit  the  $626,000,000  mark! 

Modern  ferry  service  (toll)  functions  regularly  at 
these  and  other  location-point  crossings:  Newcastle- 
Pennsville  Ferry;  Chester  Ferry;  and  Philadelphia- 
Camden  Ferry.  Latest  figures  show  a decrease  in 
traffic  seeking  ferry  service  on  the  river;  yet  in  1954 
the  Philly-Camden  Ferry  carried  a total  of  850,000 
vehicles! 

The  Tacony-Palmyra  Ferry  went  out  of  business 
in  1929  when  a modern  bridge  replaced  the  old 
“float”  transportation  at  that  point.  During  the  first 
year  of  use,  1930,  433,061  vehicles  crossed  the  bridge. 
Today  a high  of  more  than  seven  million  vehicles 
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crossing  the  bridge  each  year  is  not  uncommon,  while 
the  Delaware  River  Bridge  may  carry  more  than 
25,000,000  vehicles  annually!  In  1927  the  Delaware 
Bridge  carried  1,550  horse-drawn  vehicles;  in  1931  it 
carried  54;  in  1935  the  figure  was  13;  and  since  1944 
the  number  has  been  from  one  to  four  horse-drawn 
vehicles  annually! 

Currently,  a mammoth  new  bridge  is  being  built 
across  the  Delaware.  Called  the  South  Philadelphia- 
Gloucester  City  Bridge,  it  will  be  completed  in  1957 
at  a cost  of  $90,000,000.  The  length  of  bridge  and 


approaches  will  be  six  miles.  It  will  have  a river 
clearance  of  150  feet,  a roadway  79  feet  2 inches 
wide,  and  contain  enough  cables  to  reach  17,000 
miles!  It  will  be  the  eighth  longest  bridge  ever  built. 

Summing  up  the  compact  magnificence  and  power 
of  the  Delaware  is  not  a difficult  matter.  Much  that 
needs  to  be  said  can  be  simply  expressed  in  this 
manner:  Length  considered,  mile  for  mile,  in  retro 
or  current  period,  there  is  no  river  greater  in  historic 
significence  and  genuine  service  to  man  than  the 
Delaware! 


T 

.■L  typographic*  maps  — aids  to  finer  fishing 


By  LEE  A.  DIEHL 


There  is  a grain  of  the  explorer  in  all  of  us.  In 
fishermen  this  grain  is  planted  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
curiosity  and  imagination  and  quickly  matures  from 
mere  seed  to  adult  plant.  No  fisherman  of  my  knowl- 
edge can  resist  the  lure  of  the  unknown.  The  urge 
to  see  for  ourselves  what  is  around  the  next  bend, 
or  behind  yonder  point,  or  back  in  the  next  cove  is 
typical  of  the  fishing  clan. 

Most  of  us  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money 
to  search  far  away  places  of  the  earth  for  new  ad- 
venture. We  have  to  be  content  with  the  hinterland 
adjacent  to  our  homes;  to  stick  to  our  own  back 
yards.  This  can  be  irksome  at  times.  However,  a bit 
of  ingenuity  coupled  with  a philosophical  outlook 
can  make  even  the  close  to  home  places  keenly 
enjoyable. 

From  force  of  circumstance  I have  had  to  do  most 
of  my  fishing  close  to  home.  Barring  an  infrequent  trip 
to  Canada  my  field  of  operations  rarely  extends  more 
than  seventy-five  miles  from  home  and  is  mostly 
less  than  half  of  that  distance.  Wherever  I have  lived 
here  in  the  east  local  sentiment  is  practically  unani- 
mous— good  fishing  is  always  in  the  other  fellows 
back  yard.  Since  the  other  fellow  feels  exactly  the 
same  way  I can  conclude  only  that  the  urge  to  see 
new  places,  to  fish  new  waters,  is  greater  than  the 
desire  to  catch  fish.  Truly  familiarity  does  breed 
contempt,  to  the  detriment  of  most  of  us. 

There  is  a way  to  satisfy  the  explorers  urge  in  us 
if  we  are  willing  to  grant  one  simple  premise;  i.e. 
that  a visit  to  any  place  not  previously  seen  by  us 
is  just  as  truly  an  exploration  on  our  part  as  would 
be  a trip  to  the  Upper  Amazon.  I have  operated  on 
this  premise  wherever  I have  been  and  it  never  fails 
to  provide  an  abundance  of  fun.  For  help  in  finding 
nearby  places  new  to  you  use  a topographic  map  as 


produced  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sun  ey  as 
a starting  point.  The  use  of  the  map  is  in  itself  a 
great  pleasure  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  things 
you  don’t  know  about  territory  you  believe  thor- 
oughly familiar. 

In  case  you  are  not  acquainted  with  these  maps 
let  me  tell  you  a bit  more  about  them.  They  can  be 
purchased  directly  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or,  sometimes,  in  local  bookshops  for  twenty- 
five  cents  or  less.  Each  map  is  called  a quadrangle 
and  covers  one-quarter  of  a degree  of  the  earth’s 
surface  in  all  directions.  In  our  latitudes  this  is 
roughly  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  The  map  scale  is 
large;  usually  one  mile  to  the  inch.  The  maps  are 
so  constructed  as  to  show  all  significant  surface  fea- 
tures. Being  fishermen  and  not  geologists  or  physiog- 
raphers we  can,  at  first,  skip  some  of  the  fascinating 
facts  about  landforms,  etc.  and  concentrate  on  those 
things  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  our  sport.  You 
will  instantly  recognize  familiar  streams,  roads,  val- 
leys, mountains  and  a host  of  other  things.  But  there 
will  be  many  places  you  haven't  been,  many  things 
you  never  saw.  That’s  where  exploration  begins. 
Once  you  have  the  map  it  is  up  to  you  to  pick  out 
and  then  visit  such  places. 


THE  maps  are  easy  to  read  as  well  as  interesting 
to  study  to  help  you  pick  out  worthwhile  stream 
sites  to  explore  and  fish  at  the  same  instant.  Not  long 
ago  I accidentally  acquired  a map  of  the  New  Cumber- 
land, Pennsylvania  quadrangle.  On  it  I found  a creek 
called  the  Bermudian.  Years  ago  I had  read  an 
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article  in  the  Angler  by  Charles  K.  Fox  which  men- 
tioned this  stream.  Since  it  was  less  than  fifty  miles 
from  my  home  I did  what  came  naturally;  I took 
the  map,  followed  it  carefully,  and  explored  four  or 
five  miles  of  the  stream.  I didn’t  just  go  wandering 
aimlessly  about  but  went  only  to  those  spots  pre- 
viously plotted  on  the  map.  Oh,  yes,  I fished  some, 
too!  The  fact  that  all  the  fish  I caught  were  small 
did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  pleasure  of 
finding  good  water  where  the  map  showed  that  it 
should  be. 

The  Bermudian  turned  out  to  be  a veritable  breed- 
ing ground  for  bass.  Small  ones  were  there  by  the 
hundreds  so  brood  fish  must  be  somewhere  nearby. 
The  interesting  problem  will  be  to  find  them.  To  do 
so  I will  have  to  get  maps  of  adjacent  quadrangles 
and  extend  my  explorations  thus  setting  up  a whole 
chain  of  future  pleasures.  What  could  be  simpler, 
or  cheaper? 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  to  provide  a lesson  in 
map  reading.  To  do  so  would  rob  you,  the  reader, 
of  part  of  your  enjoyment.  There  are  a few  things 
you  ought  to  be  aware  of,  however.  Some  of  them 
are: 

1.  Any  stream  with  a lot  of  small  tributaries  should 
be  investigated.  It,  or  they,  may  have  trout  and,  in 
any  case,  will  most  certainly  have  a good  flow  of 
water  in  the  master  stream. 

2.  Sharp  bends  in  streams  are  usually  fishable 
places.  If  the  sharp  bends  are  caused  by  hills  (where 
the  contour  lines  on  the  map  are  close  together) 
this  assumption  is  almost  a certainty. 

3.  Check  the  stream  to  see  where  contour  lines 
cross  it.  If  several  cross  close  together  you  will 
usually  find  rocky  rapids  interspersed  with  fishable 
pools;  just  the  kind  of  place  to  catch  bass  on  a hot 
summer  day. 

4.  If  your  map  shows  forests,  not  all  of  them  do, 
investigate  the  places  where  forests  border  the  stream. 


In  farming  country  this  usually  means  rough,  rocky 
land  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  providing  shade  and 
harbor  for  fish. 

5.  Pay  particular  attention  to  roads.  When  you  find 
a portion  of  a stream  that  has  few  or  no  roads  lead- 
ing to  it  expend  the  energy  and  time  necessary  to 
get  off  the  beaten  path.  The  results  are  often  more 
than  worth  the  effort. 

6.  Water  around  bridges  is  usually  fished  hard  but 
bridges  are  natural  hiding  places  for  fish.  Careful 
fishing  of  such  places,  especially  if  you  can  contrive 
to  present  your  lure  in  an  unusual  manner,  some- 
times pays  off. 

7.  Dams  are  shown  on  these  maps,  even  small  mill 
dams.  Whether  or  not  they  are  in  good  repair  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  without  investigation.  In  good 
or  bad  repair  these  dams  offer  a good  starting  point 
for  a fishing  trip. 

8.  On  your  map  follow  six  or  eight  miles  of  the 
stream  you  intend  to  fish.  You  can  check  the  rate 
of  fall  of  the  stream  by  counting  the  contour  lines 
that  cross  it.  The  greater  the  rate  of  descent  the 
faster  the  flow.  Fast  streams  are  usually  rocky 
streams.  By  checking  the  rate  of  fall  you  can  get 
a clue  to  the  character  of  the  stream  as  well  as  to 
its  possible  inhabitants. 

9.  In  lake  country  you  can  get  a good  line  on  where 
deep  and  shallow  water  may  be  by  studying  the  con- 
tours along  the  lake  shore.  If  you  carry  your  own 
boat  you  may  thus  be  able  to  put  into  the  lake  at 
the  most  advantageous  point  even  though  you  have 
never  before  been  there. 

Try  exploring  by  map.  The  promises  are  great, 
the  rewards  many,  and  you  may  find  the  fishing  you 
have  dreamed  about.  As  you  become  more  familiar 
with  map  reading  you  will  be  able  to  visualize  a 
piece  of  water  and  recognize  it  without  ever  having 
been  to  it.  In  any  event,  you’ll  have  fun  which  is, 
after  all,  the  chief  reason  for  going  fishing. 


GRATITUDE 

By  Gertrude  M.  Houck 


Thank  You,  O Lord,  for  this  great  Land 
Where  liberty  subdues  command, 

With  worship  void  of  tyrant’s  rule 

And  freedom’s  choice  in  church  and  school; 

For  government  that’s  just  and  fair, 

Where  common  people  aptly  share. 

And  thanks  for  home,  for  food,  for  health — 
All  constitute  a boundless  wealth. 

For  family  devoted,  too, 

My  gratitude  ascends  to  You. 

I thank  You  for  creating  me 
And  pray  that  I be  constantly 
Obedient,  sincere  and  kind, 

Unfailingly  Your  counsel  mind. 

I’m  grateful  for  immortal  soul — 

Salvation  only  as  a goal. 


Dear  Lord,  I thank  You  for  the  show 
That  trees  exhibit  as  they  grow  . . . 

(The  scented  balsam  and  the  pine) 

And  stars  above  that  wink  and  shine. 

I’m  grateful  for  the  pale  moonlight 
That  sparks  my  windows  through  the  night, 
With  grass  and  flowers,  rain  and  sun 
Deserving  praises  one  by  one. 

Exalted  thanks  for  making  birds, 

(Wee  feathered  folk  with  trilling  words) 

For  senses,  counted  priceless  gifts  . . . 

For  beauty  that  the  heart  uplifts, 

For  manifold,  distinctive  sound 
As  daily  living  cycles  round. 

So,  please,  dear  Lord — please  hear  my  prayer 
Of  gratitude  for  blessings  rare. 
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This  concludes  an  article  in  two  parts  by  Mr.  Sprout,  an  active  writer  and  authority  on 
Susquehanna  river  valley  history  and  has  long  been  associated  with  scientific  and  historical 
journals.  Article  began  with  the  October  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
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k^usqueliaiiiia  river  valley  facts  and  folklore 


By  OLIVER  S.  SPROUT 


That  others  were  also  fascinated  by  what  calloused 
hands  had  uncovered  at  Bainbridge  and  elsewhere 
is  shown  by  a report  written  by  Professor  T.  C. 
Porter,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Lancaster,  then  of  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  on  April  first,  1865.  He  wrote 
concerning  some  plaster  casts  made  of  figures  carved 
in  the  rocks  in  the  river  below  the  dam  built  across 
the  river  at  Safe  Harbor.  This  dam  provided  a pool 
of  sufficient  depth  to  permit  canal  boats  using  the 


Conestoga  Navigation  project  to  cross  the  river  and 
use  the  Tide  Water  Canal  on  the  opposite  shore.  This 
dam  ran  from  a point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cone- 
stoga to  a point  somewhat  above  the  western  end  of 
the  present  hydro-electric  plant  there. 

The  work  of  making  the  casts  of  those  carvings 
and  forwarding  them  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
Linnean  Society  of  Lancaster  County,  in  the  autumn 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  of  March  1936  to  the  Low  Grade  Line 
built  in  1906.  At  this  time  the  whirlpool  "Spinning 
Wheel”  thought  to  be  bottomless  proved  it  had  a 
bottom.  Tunnel  through  Furnace  Hill  is  barely  visible. 
The  flat  end  of  Furnace  Hill  was  kept  in  place  by  a 
high  retaining  wall  built  to  make  a route  for  the 
canal  built  in  1829.  It  stayed  "put”  throughout  the 

years. 


STEEL  BRIDGE  of  June  1897  still  stands  at  Wrightsvilfe 
used  for  railroad  traffic  only.  It  was  designed  as  a 
double  decker  but  never  completed.  Photo  also  shows 
old  canal  basin  and  basin  which  allowed  transfer  of 
boats  between  canal  and  river. 
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of  1863  and  the  summer  of  1864.  Much  of  the  work- 
ing of  drawing,  photographing  and  otherwise  pre- 
serving copies  of  what  had  been  found  on  the  rocks 
below  Safe  Harbor  was  done  by  Jacob  Stauffer  and 
W.  L.  Gill,  members  of  the  Society. 

Other  duties  demanded  Professor  Haldeman’s  at- 
tention so  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  re- 
searches from  this  point  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1880;  Rev.  Mombert  correlated  what  he  had  col- 
lected in  his  History  of  Lancaster  County,  published 
in  1869;  Professor  T.  C.  Porter  moved  to  Easton,  and 
interest  in  the  subject  diminished  for  a time.  How- 
ever, others,  elsewhere,  took  up  the  burdens  of 
learning  as  much  as  possible  of  ancient  history  along 
the  Susquehanna. 

A dozen  or  more  years  ago  Dr.  William  Walker 
Strong,  resident  of  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.;  member  of  the  faculty  of  Mercersburg 
Academy;  Fellow  of  Mellon’s  Institute,  Pittsburgh; 
and  a Phi  Bet  Associate  made  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Springs,  Cumber- 
land County.  (8) 

Over  the  years  he  had  been  a casual  collector  of 
Indian  artifacts,  arrow  points,  tomahawks,  etc.  Then 
he  heard  of  others  finding  some  stones  with  peculiar 
grooves  which  did  not  agree  with  any  other  known 
items  of  local  manufacture.  He  then  decided  to 
secure  some  and  succeeded  in  accumulating  over  five 
hundred  of  such  items;  tackled  the  monumental  task 
of  learning  what  they  were  and  from  whence  they 
came. 

As  a result  of  his  efforts  he  managed  to  correlate 
enough  information  and  knowledge  to  show  that  as 
early  as  371  B.C.  a navy  of  some  thirty  ships  had 
set  out  from  Carthage  probably  in  search  of  iron  ore 


with  which  to  replenish  the  nation's  stock  piles  of 
that  commodity  which  had  been  depleted  by  a long 
series  of  wars.  This  expedition  had  arrived  at  the 
place  in  Cumberland  County  where  their  leader  was 
seriously  injured,  which  resulted  in  a portion  of  the 
flotilla  returning  to  the  home  base,  the  remainder 
left  here  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  work  projected  by 
Dr.  Strong,  now  well  advanced  in  years,  before  the 
whole  story  is  revealed.  However,  Dr.  Strong’s  dis- 
coveries will  be  publicized  in  the  work  he  is  com- 
piling; THE  PHOENICIANS  DISCOVER  AMERICA, 
serving,  no  doubt,  to  verify  some  of  the  decisions  ar- 
rived at  by  Professor  Haldeman  and  his  co-workers 
living  along  the  Susquehanna  a century  ago. 

Almost  at  our  feet  lies  Marietta,  variously  known 
as  Anderson’s  Ferry,  Vinegar’s  Ferry,  Waterford,  et 
al.  This  place  had  its  genesis  in  the  initiative  of  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson,  early  pastor  of  the  Donegal 
Presbyterian  Church,  situated  several  miles  back 
from  the  river  in  the  Donegal  Valley. 

Disturbed  by  the  fact  that  he  could  not  live  on  the 
salary  promised  by  his  congregation,  yet  realizing 
the  dire  need  of  these  deeply  inspired  people,  Rev. 
Anderson  erected  and  operated  a cross-river  ferry 
to  supplement  his  income  and  so  allow  him  to  meet, 
what  he  considered  a Divine  call  to  duty. 

While  his  followers  have  been  spoken  of  as  being 
recalcitrant,  even  rebellious  at  times  against  estab- 
lished practises  in  taking  up  land,  it  appears  this 
attitude  came  from  attempts  to  follow  advice  given 
them  by  John  Wright,  Quaker  owner  of  Wright’s 
Ferry  of  Columbia,  rather  than  policies  advanced  by 
Rev.  Anderson.  The  final  test  came  when  Thomas 
Cresap  tried  to  eject  pioneer  settlers  from  their 


MER  STONE,  sinker,  skinning  stone 
knife,  the  jet  black  stone  unlike 
found  closer  than  Ohio.  Hammer 
i was  bound  between  forked  stick, 
to  crush  corn  and  skulls.  Sinker 
i was  used  by  Indians  to  weight 
nets  when  fishing. 

— Don  Shiner  photo 


homes  in  what  is  now  York  County.  Many  of  John 
Wright’s  little  band  of  defenders  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stock.  (9) 

And  who  is  there  to  question  the  loyalty  of  those 
fighting  Calvinists  during  the  Indian  and  Revolution- 
ary Wars,  and  later  in  securing  the  granary  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  for  the  patriot  cause? 

Later  still,  Marietta  supplied  many  of  the  cour- 
ageous pilots  who  guided  rafts  from  that  point  down 
river  through  channels  as  bad  as  those  of  Conewago 
Falls  to  quiet  waters  below  Peach  Bottom.  One  of 
these,  Captain  Weber,  had  a crew  of  colored  men 
who  sang  spirituals  as  they  moved,  adjusting  the 
tempo  of  their  song  to  that  of  the  portion  of  the 
river  they  were  moving  on  at  the  time. 

In  considering  changes  wrought  in  the  scenic  as- 
pects of  the  valley  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther 
than  the  rock  beneath  us  which  had  its  shape  altered 
just  a century  ago  to  allow  improvements  in  the  field 
of  transportation. 

Cross-river  ferries  established  at  the  present  Co- 
lumbia, in  1739,  by  John  Wright;  and  Rev.  Anderson 
a few  years  later  at  Marietta,  were  conveniences  that 
were  not  available  for  four  months  of  the  year  be- 
cause of  ice  and  high  water.  Increasing  overland 
traffic  finally  reached  a volume  where  something 
better  had  to  be  provided.  It  appeared  in  1814  in  the 
form  of  a covered  bridge  more  than  a mile  in  length, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  where  the  present 
iron  span  stands.  This  bridge  provided  a year-round 
all-weather  route  over  the  stream  and  cut  deeply 
into  traffic  handled  by  the  ferries. 


TO  expedite  traffic  to  and  from  the  Donegal  and 
Swatara  Valleys,  a turnpike  company  was  char- 
tered in  1814  to  build  and  operate  a road  from  the 
eastern  approach  of  the  bridge  along  the  river.  The 
natural  shape  of  Chickies  Rock,  along  with  deposits  of 
rubble  at  its  foot  presented  an  obstacle.  To  allow  the 
turnpike  to  go  around  the  foot  of  the  Rock  removal 
of  the  obstacle  would  have  been  an  expensive  propo- 
sition. 

Instead,  the  road  builders  sent  their  pike  inland  at 
right  angles  to  the  river  through  Jones’  Hollow  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  down  the  northern  slope. 

In  the  late  1820’s  when  the  Canal  Commission  de- 
cided to  build  the  State  Works  Canal  along  the  river 
to  Columbia  the  canal  had  to  go  outside  the  turnpike 
below  the  foot  of  the  Rock — after  the  foot  of  that  hill 
was  removed.  Those  two  arteries  of  travel,  then,  oc- 
cupied all  available  space  between  the  river  hills 
and  the  stream. 

A half-mile  below  the  Rock,  Furnace  Hill  thrust 
a sharp  point  into  the  water.  To  get  around  that  place 
both  pike  and  canal  made  such  sharp  turns  that  hair- 
thumpers  of  the  two-paths  dubbed  the  place,  the 
“Spinning  Wheel.” 

There  was  a large  whirlpool  in  the  river  at  that 
point  about  which  some  interesting  tales  were  told 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  bottomless.  One  of  these 
stories  was  to  the  effect  that  during  the  June  floods 
of  1888,  boom  logs  bearing  the  marks  of  Williamsport 
lumbermen  had  been  found  floating  in  the  James 
River  in  Virginia,  having,  reputedly  made  an  under- 


ground trip  by  way  of  the  Spinning  Wheel  whirlpool 
and  its  connections.  While  verification  of  that  story 
is  lacking  another  of  how  a mule  hitched  to  a dump 
cart  had  backed  into  the  whirlpool  while  the  canal 
was  being  built  and  never  seen  again  is  easier  to 
believe. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  concerning  the 
building  of  a railroad  by  James  Buchanan  and  Simon 
Cameron  through  the  Donegal  Valley  in  the  1830’s. 
This  was  the  Harrisburg,  Portsmouth,  Mt.  Joy  and 
Lancaster  Railroad,  which  the  builders  had  hoped  to 
connect  with  Carlisle  by  a cross  river  bridge  at 
Middletown.  This  left  Columbia  connected  with  Phila- 
delphia by  the  State  Railroad,  and  Harrisburg  with 
the  State  Railroad  at  Dillerville,  just  west  of  Lan- 
caster by  the  H.P.Mt.J.  and  L.  R.R.  (10) 

The  Central  Railroad  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Harrisburg  was  completed  as  an  individual  enterprise 
in  1852  with  the  stipulation  that  the  newly  laid  rails 
were  to  connect  with  those  of  the  Buchanan  interests 
at  Harrisburg.  In  1848  the  Central  leased  the  shorter 
rails  for  a long  term  of  years  before  purchasing  the 
entire  State  Works  facility  except  several  of  the 
shorter  canals  nine  years  later  which  arrangement 
provided  a railroad  under  one  management  clear 
across  the  state. 

One  of  the  early  points  of  controversy  between  the 
rechristened  Pennsylvania  and  Buchanan  interests 
arose  over  the  fact  that  no  rails  had  ever  been  spiked 
down  between  Portsmouth  and  Columbia  because 
those  eighteen  miles  of  tracks  would  have  been  in  di- 
rect competition  with  the  State  canal. 

Reputedly,  it  was  only  after  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  by  the  lessee  on  the  lessor  that  a line  was 
finally  built  down  along  the  river.  To  secure  a road- 
bed of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  double  tracks 
much  more  of  the  foot  of  Chickies  Rock  had  to  be 
removed.  Below  that  point  the  railroad  company 
bought  the  right-of-way  from  the  turnpike  company 
and  laid  rails  where  Conestoga  wagons  had  rumbled 
after  a substitute  route  had  been  provided  that  is 
presently  used  from  the  top  of  the  hill  into  Columbia. 

At  the  Spinning  Wheel  it  was  found  necessary  to 
tunnel  through  Furnace  Hill  before  tracks  could  be 
laid  on  a sufficiently  long  radius  to  permit  trains  to 
operate  over  them  in  safety  as  they  still  do. 


WHILE  this  railroad  empire  was  growing  calamity 
struck  at  Columbia  when  in  February  of  1832  a 
sudden  warm  spell  loosened  the  ice  on  the  river  al- 
lowed it  to  move,  jam  and  back  the  water  up  and — 
float  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  built  in  1814  off 
its  piers. 

The  community  had  learned  the  value  of  that 
bridge  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  use  and  soon 
provided  a replacement  by  October  of  1834.  The  new 
structure  was  built  on  a different  site  that  is  pres- 
ently occupied  by  the  iron  spans.  This  second  bridge 
was,  like  its  predecessor,  built  of  lumber  and  covered 
throughout.  The  new  structure,  was  more  conveniently 
placed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  1200  foot  long  and 
60  foot  wide  canal  basin,  opened  for  service  in  De- 
cember of  1830.  It,  too,  was  situated  where  newly  laid 
tracks  of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Railroad 
could  be  extended  over  the  floor  of  the  bridge  to  the 
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west;  in  double  track  formation.  The  railroad  opened 
for  service  in  April  of  1834.  The  bridge  was  in  busi- 
ness in  October  of  that  same  year. 

Not  long  after  the  bridge  was  opened  those  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  water  routes  between  the 
south  extended  canal  service  from  Wrightsville  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  by  constructing  the  Tide 
Water  Canal  attaching  an  aerial  towpath  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bridge.  By  this  arrangement  solid  boat 
loads  coming  into  Columbia  could  be  locked  out  into 
the  river  and  routed  southward  without  having  their 
loads  disturbed.  This  unique  arrangement  of  having 
one  towpath  higher  than  the  other  allowed  teams  to 
move  in  opposite  directions  while  passing  each  other. 

The  whole  arrangement  worked  very  well  from 
1838  until  July  of  1863  when  local  citizens  fired  the 
structure  and  prevented  southern  troops,  under  Gen- 
eral J.  B.  Early,  who  had  worked  as  a rod  man  in 
1840,  while  tracks  were  being  laid  west  of  the  river, 
from  crossing  and  flanking  both  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia. 

A replacement  for  the  burned  spans  was  not  avail- 
able until  late  in  1867  when  the  P.R.R.  Co.,  bought 
the  piers  and  franchise  from  the  Columbia  Bridge 
Company  and  built  another  wooden  bridge  without 
any  towpath  hanging  like  the  towers  of  Babylon  on 
its  side.  One  feature  was  added;  two  center  spans 
were  built  of  cast  iron  members  as  a safeguard 
against  complete  destruction  in  the  event  of  another 
fire. 


The  third  wooden,  covered  bridge  stood  and  did 
excellent  service  until  September  of  1896  when  a 
freakish  wind  storm  blew  up  the  river  from  the  bay 
and  left  a mile  long  pile  of  twisted  timbers  draped 
over  the  piers.  This  marked  the  end  of  wooden 
bridges  at  Columbia.  Two  companies  then  began 
working  from  opposite  shores  to  erect  the  present 
steel  bridge. 

The  steel  bridge  was  planned  as  a double  decked 
affair  with  the  lower  deck  reserved  for  train  service 
only,  the  top  floor  designed  for  vehicles,  pedestrians — 
and  drovers  with  their  herds  of  cattle.  However,  one 
property  standing  in  line  of  an  approach  was  priced 
so  outlandishly  high  that  no  agreement  on  its  pur- 
chase could  be  reached  so  the  bridge  remained  in  its 
present  unfinished  state.  It  was  a repeat  of  when 
James  Hopkins  priced  himself  out  of  the  market  with 
his  canal  at  Falmouth  more  than  a century  before. 

Slanting  rays  of  the  sun  warned  us  we  had  browsed 
away  an  entire  afternoon,  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion we  admit,  and  regret  that  evening  came  too  soon. 
Trudging  back  down  the  hill  a solemn  promise  was 
made  to  return  and  pick  up  the  thread  of  remem- 
brance of  a most  wonderful  stream  and  its  valley; 
people  who  had  lived  there  and  are  to  be  commended 
for  what  they  accomplished  with  the  little  they  had 
to  do  with.  It  was  was  of  these  latter  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  credited  with  saying,  “We  should  honor  our 
forefathers  since  we  stand  on  their  shoulders.” 
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FISHERMAN’S  FANCY 

By  Lou  Corbin,  Station  WFBR 
Baltimore 


Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so 
dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

If  I could  have  but  just  one  wish, 

I’d  like  to  take  time  off  and  fish. 

• • 

And  breathes  there  a fish  with  fins 
so  wet, 

Who  never  to  himself  as  yet, 

Has  said  that  he  would  keep  things 
straight, 

Avoid  the  hook  and  eat  the  bait. 


• • • 

Breathes  there  a wife  who  likes  to 
cook, 

Most  anything  that’s  in  the  book, 
Who  never  to  her  husband  sighed. 
You  bring  them  home  and  they’ll 
be  fried 

• • • • 

And  breathes  there  a boss  who 
grants  that  wish, 

Who  never  takes  time  off  to  fish, 
Or  breathes  there  one  who  will  not 
say, 

That  all  the  big  ones  got  away. 


NOVEMBER— 1955 
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JHamiliar  wings  over  Pennsylvania  streams 


Photos  By  Kqrl  Moslowski  unless  otherwise  noted 


“Here’s  Mom  Kingfisher” 


YOUNG  KINGFISHERS  hove  their  portraits  taken  by  Allan  D. 
Cruickshank  of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 


WOOD  DUCK,  most  beautiful  of  all. 


GREAT  BLUE  HERON  is  mostly  a bag  of  bones. 

Jack  Van  Coevering  OPL  Phc 
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LEAST  BITTERN,  commonly  known  to  men  with  the  rod  as  a 
“shy  or  shite  poke”  is  abundant  to  all  Pennsylvania  waters. 


GULL,  blown  from  stormy  seas. 


AMERICAN  EGRET  and  young,  familiar  to  all  Susquehanna 

anglers. 


NOVEMBER— 1955 


SANDPIPER,  semipalmated,  shoreline  birds  which  twit  their  tails 
and  seem  unafraid  of  fishermen. 
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Noted  Scientist  Joins  Staff  of 


Pennsylvania  Fish 


Commission 


Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard 


Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  since  1935  the 
director  of  the  famed  Institute  for 
Fisheries  Research  of  the  Michigan 
Conservation  Department,  located  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann 
Arbor,  joins  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  on  December  1 
as  Assistant  Executive  Director. 

A scientist  with  a national,  even 
worldwide,  reputation  in  the  field  of 
fresh  water  sports  fisheries,  Dr.  Haz- 
zard comes  to  Pennsylvania  with  a 
splendid  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  fits  him  well  to  head 
up  the  technical  field  work  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  executive  director. 

Dr.  Hazzard  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Commission’s  land  and  water  manage- 
ment activities,  which  embrace  biologi- 
cal services,  fish  rearing  and  distribu- 
tion and  engineering  construction  and 
maintenance. 

Bom  in  Buchanan,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
30,  1901,  Hazzard  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  took 
his  AB  degree  with  honors  at  Cornell 
University  in  1924,  and  obtained  his 


Ph.D.  degree  at  Cornell  in  1927.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  zoology  at  Cor- 
nell from  1924  until  1931.  He  was  a 
member  and  leader  of  the  Streams 
unit  of  the  biological  survey  of  the 
New  York  Conservation  Department, 
1926-1930.  He  was  employed  as  an  as- 
sociate aquatic  biologist  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  now  the  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  in  charge  of  fish- 
eries investigations  in  the  western 
inter-mountain  region,  1931-1935.  In 
addition  to  directing  the  Institute  for 
Fisheries  Research,  he  has  served  as  a 
research  associate  in  zoology  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  School  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  as  a private  con- 
sultant in  sport  fishery  matters.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  served  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  in  a recent 
study  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Board  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Hazzard  is  the  author  of  about  60 
technical  and  popular  articles  relating 
to  fresh  water  sports  fisheries. 

He  is  a member  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  and  served  that  or- 
ganization as  president  in  1950  and  1951. 
He  also  holds  memberships  in  the 
American  Society  of  Limnology  and 
Oceanography,  the  American  Society  of 
Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists,  the 
Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts 
and  Letters,  and  is  the  1955  president 
of  Michigan  Science  Research.  He  is 
a member  of  Sigma  Xi  and  Gamma 
Alpha  fraternities. 

Dr.  Hazzard  directed  the  research 
that  resulted  in  the  stream  and  lake 
improvement  work  that  has  attracted 
so  much  widespread  and  favorable 
attention  in  Michigan.  He  also  assisted 
in  the  development  of  the  structure  of 
the  present  fish  management  organi- 
zation of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

He  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in  Amer- 
ica, and  in  American  Men  of  Science. 

Dr.  Hazzard  married  the  former 
Florence  Woolsey  of  Hancock,  N.  Y., 
in  1927  and  they  have  five  children, 
Mary,  Edith,  Laura,  Elizabeth  and  Wil- 
liam. 


A Pattern 

For  Progress 

By  R.  Stanley  Smith 

President,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

It  looks  like  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  is  now  ready  to  start  the 
long,  hard  battle  toward  better  recre- 
ational fishing  opportunity  for  our 
state’s  more  than  750,000  licensed  fish- 
ermen. 

We’ve  traveled  a long  way  since  the 
new  Commission  was  appointed  earlier 
this  year.  We  chose  a new  executive 
director,  Bill  Voigt,  in  September. 

In  the  space  of  little  more  than  a 
month,  he  has  drafted  an  action  pro- 
gram of  far  reaching  significance,  and 
has  revised  our  organizational  struc- 
ture. All  of  this  has  been  studied  and 
approved  by  the  Commission. 

Now,  as  is  told  in  an  accompanying 
story,  he  has  chosen  as  assistant  execu- 
tive director  one  of  the  outstanding 
fishery  technicians  of  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  director 
of  the  famous  Michigan  Institute  for 
Fishery  Research. 

These  developments  have  come  rap- 
idly, as  they  had  to  do.  It  was  im- 
perative that  action  be  taken  promptly 
up  to  this  point. 

From  here  on,  however,  the  going 
will  be  slower,  more  deliberate.  This 
too,  is  necessary.  The  nature  of  land 
and  water  management  for  improved 
fishing  is  such  that  tangible  accom- 
plishments cannot  be  achieved  in  a 
hurry.  Mother  Nature  works  slowly, 
but  surely.  In  fishery  management,  as 
in  dealing  with  most  other  natural  re- 
sources, our  deeds  must  be  geared  to 
the  pace  at  which  Mother  Nature  her- 
self travels,  and  this  rate  often  is  a 
leisurely  one. 

Most  readers  of  The  Angler  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the 
long  range  program  we  have  adopted. 
It  includes  reduction  in  pollution, 
rough  fish  control,  stream  and  lake 
management,  bank  and  watershed 
management,  construction  of  new  fish- 
ing reservoirs,  helping  in  the  creation 
of  more  farm  ponds,  encouraging  the 
application  of  now  private  waters  to 
public  use,  judicious  usage  of  our 
hatchery  facilities,  and  similar  funda- 
mentally sound  operations. 

This  is  a thoughtful  program,  and  it 
involves  a great  deal  more  than  one 
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might  think  from  the  small  number 
of  words  needed  to  write  it  down. 

With  the  preparation  of  the  pro- 
gram outline  came  also  the  revamping 
of  our  internal  organization.  As  we 
now  are  organized,  Executive  Director 
Voigt  will  exercise  immediate  super- 
vision over  all  the  various  adminis- 
trative activties  of  the  Commission, 
over  law  enforcement  work,  and  over 
public  information  and  conservation 
education. 

He  will  supervise  the  work  of  the 
assistant  executive  director,  who  will, 
in  turn,  be  in  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s field  work.  This  means  the  as- 
sistant director  will  guide  the  work 
of  the  biologists  who  will  be  stationed 
at  our  new  Benner  Spring  laboratory 
and  at  several  strategic  locations  across 
the  state.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
rearing  and  distribution  of  fish,  and 
the  engineering  construction  and 
maintenance  work  we  must  do. 

These  three  functions — biology, 
hatchery  operations,  and  engineering — 
all  are  services  contributing,  each  in 
its  proper  measure,  to  the  basic  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission,  which  is  land 
and  water  management  looking  to 
better  fishing  for  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  feel  we  now  have  in  the  making 
a well  ordered,  closely  knit  staff  of 
office  and  field  workers. 

Our  goal  is  simply  stated.  It  is  the 
improved  fishing  to  which  we  believe 
Pennsylvanians  are  entitled.  Achiev- 
ing won’t  be  easy,  and  it  will  require 
patience,  tolerance  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  everybody,  staff  and  li- 
cense buyers  alike 

As  one  phase  of  our  program,  we 
intend  to  do  more  and  better  work  in 
keeping  the  people  informed  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  why  we  are 
doing  it.  This  includes  providing  more 
information  to  the  newspapers,  and  to 
all  others  who  make  inquiry  of  us.  It 
includes  an  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  contents  of  The  Angler. 
It  includes  making  more  speakers 
available  for  meetings  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding youngsters  in  schools  and  youth 
organizations,  women’s  clubs,  and  civic 
organizations  as  well  as  sportsmen’s 
groups.  It  includes  our  providing  inter- 
esting, entertaining  and  informative 
motion  pictures  and  colored  slide  pro- 
grams to  be  shown  at  meetings. 

More  and  improved  training  and  in- 
doctrination programs  for  our  Commis- 
sion personnel  are  being  developed,  so 
they  will  be  better  equipped  to  carry 
out  their  duties,  and  to  tell  others 
what  the  Commission  is  doing. 


In  time  our  expanded  staff  of  fish- 
ery biologists  will  be  in  position  to 
travel  quickly  to  trouble  spots  as  they 
are  found  and  need  attention.  Their 
being  stationed  strategically  across  the 
state  will  make  it  possible,  we  hope, 
to  pinpoint  pollution  problem  areas,  so 
correction  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  proper  authorities.  They  will  be 
key  figures  in  making  stream  and  lake 
surveys  so  we  will  know  better  what 


Representatives  of  seven  of  the  eight 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
met  with  officials  of  the  United  States 
Departments  of  State  and  Interior  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  new  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Treaty  with  Canada. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  the  bordering  States,  with 
the  exception  of  Minnesota,  and  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
participation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  eight 
Great  Lakes  States  in  resolving  ways 
and  means  for  making  better  use  of  all 
present  and  potential  recreational  and 
commercial  fishery  resources  of  the 
Lakes. 

William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, who  represented  Pennsylvania 
at  the  meeting,  said,  “The  Con- 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  given  its  approval  “in  principle” 
to  the  broad  outlines  of  a long  range 
program  submitted  to  it  by  William 
Voigt,  Jr.,  new  Executive  Director,  R. 
Stanley  Smith  of  Waynesburg,  Com- 
mission president,  announced. 

The  program,  which  remains  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail  by  Voigt  and  the 
commission,  includes  the  following: 

1.  Additional  effort  toward  pollution 
abatement  and  control,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Commonwealth  agencies. 

2.  Lake  and  stream  management  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  require  collabo- 
ration with  other  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. 

3.  Control  of  rough  or  “trash”  fish. 

4.  Construction  and  acquisition  of 
more  waters  to  be  used  by  the  public. 

5.  Encouraging  the  construction  of 
farm  ponds  and  similar  small  waters 
that  can  help  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  on  now  heavily  fished  waters. 


fish  need  to  be  planted,  and  where 
and  when  to  plant  them. 

We  expect  to  slow  down  a bit  on 
the  actual  acquisition  of  new  lands  and 
waters,  including  access  areas,  until 
we  can  properly  develop  and  manage 
those  we  already  have  and  make  them 
more  useable  and  useful  to  the  public. 

All  these  things  are  ahead.  We  think 
we  are  planning  a course  that  the  fish- 
ermen of  Pennsylvania  will  like. 


vention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1954,  and  a Bill  to  implement 
the  Treaty  will  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  Congress  early  in  Janu- 
ary. This,”  Voigt  said,  “will  bring 
under  a joint  United  States-Canada 
conservation  regime,  the  greatest  fresh- 
water fisheries  in  the  world.” 

Not  only  will  the  treaty  provide  ex- 
tensive and  expanded  research  and 
management  of  the  great  resources 
of  these  international  waters,  but  will 
also  serve  to  set  up  and  establish  a 
control  of  the  parasitic  sea  lamprey, 
and  a more  positive  rehabilitation  of 
lake  trout  fishery. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  was  held  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Building. 


6.  Encouraging  the  application  of 
now  private  waters  to  public  use. 

7.  Judicious  use  of  the  fish  rearing 
capabilities  of  existing  natural  waters, 
through  transfer  to  open  waters,  where 
necessary  and  desirable,  of  wild  fish 
found  in  waters  not  open  to  public 
fishing  because  they  are  public  water 
supplies,  etc. 

8.  Judicious  usage  of  existing  state 
hatchery  facilities. 

Other  program  outlines  approved  by 
the  commission  included  the  develop- 
ment of  an  improved  program  of  dis- 
seminating to  the  public  information 
of  commission  activities  and  opera- 
tions, and  much  further  work,  through 
an  expanded  force  of  technicians,  in- 
tended to  provide  accurate  and  up  to 
date  information  on  the  condition, 
carrying  capacities  and  other  special 
characteristics  of  specific  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Joint  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Treaty  Signed 


Commission  Approves  Long  Range 
Angling  Program 
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Sparse  Grey  Hackle,  as  almost  every  reader  sportsman  knows,  is  in  reality  Alfred  W. 
Miller,  distinguished  editor  of  the  New  York  Angler  s Club  Bulletin  and  in  addition  has 
authored  many  outdoor  articles  in  leading  magazines.  His  latest  book  effort  is  Fishless 
Days,  a nice  collection  of  writings.  Mr.  Miller  may  be  grey  but  is  far  from  sparse.  Bob 
Hines  of  the  U.  S.  Wildlife  Service  staff,  who  just  finished  illustrating  Rachel  Carsons  new 
book  on  the  sea,  does  the  sketch  in  this  article. 


Sparse  Grey  Hackle 


FISHING  contests  are  generally  considered  an 
American  institution.  They  range  from  the  local 
affairs  run  by  Mike’s  Tackle  Shoppe  to  the  innumer- 
able “Derbies”  which  are  run  in  resort  centers,  from 
Miami  to  Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia.  The  national  af- 
fairs draw  many  entries. 

But  in  general,  American  fishing  contests  are  small- 
time stuff,  old  boy.  Come  with  me  to  a slow-running 
English  river.  Stakes  have  been  driven  every  30  feet 
along  the  bank  for  fourteen  miles  except  where 
houses,  bridges  or  other  obstacles  prevent.  Each  sec- 
tion is  a post  or  station  for  one  man  who  will  partici- 
pate in  a fishing  contest.  On  the  day  of  the  big 
match — this  is  a recent  National  Angling  Champion- 
ship or  “All-England”  Contest  that  I am  describing — • 
well  over  a thousand  competitors  who  have  paid  their 
entry  fees  will  draw  lots  for  these  stations  and  man 
them. 


And  they  will  be  the  smaller  part  of  the  crowd,  for 
many  will  have  brought  their  families  complete  with 
picnic  baskets  and  bottles  for  a day’s  outing;  in  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  spectators,  kibitzers,  officials,  judges 
and  inspectors  (it  is  quite  a job  to  keep  fourteen 
miles  of  fishermen  honest!)  and  that  typically  British 
figure,  the  bookmaker.  The  Britisher  dearly  loves  a 
sporting  flutter  and  of  course  there  is  always  a 
bookie  around  to  take  his  shilling  and  quote  odds. 

These  contestants  are  not  fishing  for  money  prizes 
but  for  cups  and  medals;  most  of  all,  they  are  fishing 
for  a team  victory,  for  the  All-England  is  a match 
between  about  a hundred  fishing  clubs  and  associa- 
tions similar  to  those  of  which  Pennsylvania  seems 
to  have  more  than  any  other  State. 

Now  it  is  coming  up  to  starting  time.  Contestants 
are  at  their  stations  with  camp-stools  and  huge 
tackle  boxes  arranged,  rods  set  up,  floats  fastened 
at  the  strategic  length  of  line  and  balanced  with  shot 
below  them,  and  a terrific  array  of  innumerable 
kinds  of  bait  ready  to  use;  but  the  inspectors  see  to 
it  that  no  one  throws  in  “ground  bait”  (dough-balls 
or  what  not)  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  or  “cloud  bait” 
(finely  divided  food  to  make  the  water  milky)  be- 
forehand to  attract  fish,  or  puts  a line  in  the  water. 

A factory  siren  sounds  its  note,  which  is  repeated 
by  others  down  the  line;  the  inspectors  pocket  their 
watches  and  command:  “In  all  lines!”  and  in  they 
go  with  a mighty  splash.  From  now  on,  for  a matter 
of  hours,  every  man  is  on  his  own;  if  he  receives 
assistance  from  anyone,  he  is  disqualified.  This  can 
be  tough,  too;  there  is  a tale  of  a man  who  neglected 
to  set  up  his  landing  net  beforehand  and  who  hooked 
a huge  fish  the  instant  his  bait  touched  the  water.  He 
brought  it  to  the  bank,  jumped  in  and  grabbed  it  in 
his  arms,  but  couldn’t  climb  out  with  it.  He  appealed 
to  an  inspector  for  a hand — -no  use  asking  a com- 
petitor, of  course — only  to  be  told:  “If  I do  so,  I 
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shall  have  to  disqualify  you.”  So  finally  he  lost  his 
fish,  and  serve  him  right. 

What  these  men  are  fishing  for  is  a great  variety 
of  warm-water  fish — so-called  coarse  or  warm-water 
fish.  Their  names  are  mostly  different,  in  England, 
from  ours  but  there  also  seem  to  be  more  varieties: 
Carp,  tench,  bleak,  gudgeon,  jack,  roach,  rudd,  dace, 
bream,  barbel,  pike,  perch,  eels,  loach  are  some  of 
them.  Every  fish,  even  if  only  two  inches  long,  is 
taken,  and  all  are  placed  alive  in  the  angler’s  keep- 
net — the  name  explains  itself — tied  to  a stake  in  the 
bank. 

Finally  the  time  is  up.  The  sirens  sound,  the  in- 
spectors command:  “Out  all  lines!”  and  teams  of 
judges  begin  working  along  the  bank.  They  weigh 
the  total  catch  of  each  contestant  in  turn  and  record 
it,  and  then  the  fish  are  turned  back  alive  into  the 
river. 

Here  is  the  rundown  on  the  1955  All-England — 
the  thirty-ninth  annual  National  Angling  Champion- 
ship Contest  of  the  National  Fishing  Association,  the 
central  body  to  which  several  hundred  local  fishing 
associations  belong.  Ten  miles  of  the  River  Trent 
were  closed  to  fishing  a week  beforehand  to  insure 
good  fishing — and  probably  to  prevent  some  fisher- 
man from  leaving  a good  mess  of  ground-bait  behind 
in  the  river.  There  were  98  twelve-man  teams  entered 
from  as  many  local  associations,  making  1,176  competi- 
tors. A total  of  1,723  pounds  9 ounces  of  fish  was  taken, 
the  Hull  Angling  Preservation  Society  winning  with 
68  pounds  13  ounces  1 grain.  (They  really  weigh 
’em  close!)  The  twelve-man  team  thus  averaged 
close  to  6 pounds  per  man;  however,  the  individual 
who  won  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers 
Trophy  for  the  ensuing  year  scored  15  pounds  1% 
ounces. 

Besides  the  National  Federation  Cup,  the  teams 
competed  for  three  other  cups,  and  individuals  com- 
peted for  four  cups  and  a hatful  of  gold  medals. 

Sound  like  fun?  Well,  about  five  thousand  English- 
men and  women  thought  it  was;  probably  rained,  too. 


NOW  let’s  come  back  to  Pennsylvania.  You’re  a 
trout  fisherman,  Ed  and  Joe  are  trout  fishermen, 
everybody  is  a trout  fisherman.  The  trouble  is  getting 
to  be  that  the  number  of  trout  fishermen  is  growing 
so  fast  that  there  aren’t  enough  trout  for  the  trout 
fisherman,  or  enough  trout  water  either.  Fly  fishing 
for  trout  is  one  game  that  is  no  fun  to  play  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  trout  fishermen 
are  being  crowded  together  that  close,  you  can  find 
plenty  of  newspaper  pictures  to  convince  you. 

Meanwhile  there  are  countless  miles  of  stream  and 
acres  of  pond  and  lake  water  that  are  full  of  fish, 
but  nobody  fishes  for  them.  In  fact,  many  of  these 
waters  are  too  full  of  fish — undersized,  starved  fish— 
because  nobody  fishes  for  them.  Doesn’t  it  seem  as  if 
a man  who  was  fishing  for  fun  and  not  blindly  fol- 
lowing some  tradition  that  trout  is  the  only  fish — 
doesn’t  it  seem  as  if  he  could  have  more  fun  by 
widening  his  angle? 

Here’s  what  I mean.  Take  Nameless  Lake;  you 
know  the  one  I mean — the  one  that  is  so  full  of 
stunted  sunfish  and  calico  bass  that  they  eat  up  all 


the  food  and  still  can’t  grow  into  big  fish;  so  full  of 
fish  that  they  muddy  the  water,  shut  off  the  light 
from  the  bottom  and  so  kill  the  beneficial  weed 
growths  that  otherwise  would  provide  more  food. 
What  Nameless  Lake  needs  is  a lot  fewer  fish  in  it. 

You  can  run  a Panfish  Derby  if  you  want.  The 
kids  will  have  a lot  of  fun.  But  you  just  aren’t  going 
to  get  the  results,  compared  with  the  expense  and 
hard  work  involved,  that  you  would  if  you  took  a 
leaf  out  of  Johnny  Bull’s  book.  So  suppose  your  Hard 
Luck  Fishing  Club  challenges  the  Hooks  & Bullets 
Outdoor  Club  in  the  next  town  to  see  which  can 
take  the  greater  weight  of  fish  out  of  Nameless  Lake 
next  Saturday,  winners  and  their  families  to  get  a 
free  hot- dog  roast  from  the  losers,  right  beside  the 
lake. 

Settle  on  the  size  of  the  teams  and  stake  out  that 
many  stations  around  the  lake,  trying  to  make  them 
all  good  spots  even  if  you  have  to  spread  out  a 
little.  Members  not  on  the  teams  and  all  wives  and 
kids  can  fish  if  they  want  provided  you  have  enough 
inspectors  around  to  keep  momma  from  slipping  her 
catch  into  poppa’s  keep-net  or  creel.  And  maybe 
you  will  want  to  have  a few  picnic  tables  and  simple 
games  like  horseshoe-pitch  to  keep  the  kids  amused. 
You  may  want  to  keep  the  competitors’  catches  alive 
so  they  won’t  dry  out  and  lose  weight  during  the 
day,  but  naturally  you  won’t  release  them.  The 
bigger  ones  will  go  into  various  frying  pans  and  the 
rest  will  fatten  the  local  cats. 


IF  you  get  two  or  three  dozen  experienced  fishermen 
to  working  hard,  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
good  you  would  do  for  Nameless  Lake,  particularly  if 
it  proves  to  be  such  fun  that  they  will  want  to  do  it 
again  from  time  to  time  during  the  season.  And  if 
you  can  get  the  spirit  of  competition  aroused,  you 
may  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  those  fishermen 
will  improve  their  efficiency  through  finding  out 
more  about  catching  these  warm-water  species. 

That’s  the  way  it  has  worked  with  the  English. 
Why  they  still  call  it  coarse  fishing  I’ll  never  know, 
because  they  have  made  it  finer  than  trout  fishing. 
For  instance,  roach  (whatever  they  are)  have  to  be 
struck  very  quickly  or  they’ll  spit  out  the  bait,  so 
they  make  special,  fast-action  roach  rods;  and  a 
“match-grade”  roach  rod  costs  as  much  as  a very 
darn  good  fly  rod.  For  some  very  light-biting  kinds 
of  fish,  the  float  is  a single  porcupine  quill  balanced 
with  small  shot  on  the  line  until  it  is  practically  the 
same  weight  as  water  and  exposes  only  half  an  inch 
of  its  tip.  The  Britisher  will  sit  watching  that  little 
tip  like  a hawk  for  hours,  or  if  there  is  a current  he 
may  “trot  the  swim” — east  out  and  then  walk  along 
the  bank  so  as  to  avoid  drag  as  the  current  carries 
his  bait  and  float  along.  And  if  you  think  4x  gut  is 
a fine  leader  to  use  for  dry  fly,  well,  the  British 
coarse  fisherman  may  be  using  6x,  8x  or  lOx.  Tell 
that  to  the  dry-fly  man! 

But  when  it  comes  to  baits,  the  coarse  fisherman 
really  goes  to  town.  Cooked  doughballs  or  soft,  soaked 
bread  squeezed  into  pellets  may  be  thrown  in  at  a 
good  spot  every  evening  for  a week  for  ground-bait 
before  the  fisherman  even  puts  in  his  line.  Mashed 
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potato,  peas,  boiled  rice  or  barley,  hempseed,  and  a 
thousand  other  baits,  some  of  them  pretty  awful, 
ai-e  ground-baited  or  cloud-baited  or  put  on  the 
hook.  Worms — and  they  are  choosy  about  the  particu- 
lar kind — are  a standard  bait,  of  course,  but  the 
mainstay  is  “gentles” — maggots.  Furthermore,  be- 
sides the  crude  natural  maggot,  they  dye  them  (and 
some  other  baits)  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and 
when  one  color  doesn’t  work  they  try  another.  I’m 
not  kidding  you;  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  look  at  the 
advertisements  in  any  British  fishing  publication.  And 
even  artificial  coloring  is  not  the  limit.  If  you  are  a 
real  dyed-in-the-wool  coarse  fisherman,  very  likely 
you  will  stink  up  your  bait  with  any  one  of  a large 
number  of  secret  or  patented  scents,  each  of  course 
guaranteed  to  lure  any  fish  within  a mile.  Oil  of 
rhodium,  carbon  tetrachloride,  beaver  castor  or  fish 
oil  are  probably  the  base  of  most  of  them,  but  there 
are  more  coarse-fish  scents  on  the  English  market 
than  there  are  fox-trapping  scents  on  the  American 
market. 

All  right.  It’s  fun,  it  involves  a lot  of  skill,  and  it 
does  your  lakes  and  streams  good  to  cut  down  the 
surplus  population.  But  I know  what  is  sticking  in 
your  crop;  it  isn’t  classy,  aristocratic,  stylish — what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  It  isn’t  done  by  the  best 
people,  in  other  words.  It  has  no  tradition,  no  litera- 
ture; for  all  that,  we  have  to  have  trout  or  salmon. 

You  couldn’t  be  more  wrong.  The  tradition  that 
trout  is  the  one  and  only  sporting  fish  is  inherited 
from  England.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that  the  English 
don’t  think  so.  Great  Britain  is  a pretty  democratic 
place  now,  but  let’s  go  back  to  the  days  before  the 
World  Wars,  when  things  were  a lot  different.  The 
positions  of  editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette  and  fishing 
editor  of  The  Field,  a country-life  magazine,  have  al- 
ways carried  tremendous  prestige  in  British  angling 
circles.  Well,  so  far  as  I know,  there  hasn’t  been 
one  of  them  in  the  last  several  generations  who  was 
not  a coarse  fisherman. 


That  stiff-necked  old  beefeater  Francis  Francis  was 
fishing  editor  of  The  Field  before  the  turn  of  the 
century;  the  father  of  American  dry-fly  fishing,  Theo- 
dore Gordon,  practically  wore  out  a copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  Francis’  “Book  of  Fishing.”  That 
book  was  gospel  for  the  British  angler  for  decades; 
and  a good  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  coarse  fishing. 

William  Senior  and  Hugh  T.  Sheringham  were  great 
fishing  editors  of  The  Field  in  the  years  after  Francis; 
both  were  scholarly  men  of  social  position,  delightful 
writers,  and  producers  of  books  which  are  read  now 
with  as  much  enjoyment  and  almost  as  widely  as 
when  they  were  written  a quarter  of  a century  or  so 
ago.  Their  works  are  literature  by  any  standard; 
and  they  are  full,  all  of  them,  of  stories  and  articles 
about  every  kind  of  coarse  fishing. 

As  to  the  Fishing  Gazette,  the  great  and  well- 
loved R.  B.  Marston  was  its  editor  for  almost  a life- 
time. He  was  another  angler  of  position,  culture  and 
literary  ability,  best  remembered  over  here  for  his 
friendship  and  correspondence  with  Theodore  Gordon 
(who  was  American  correspondent  of  the  Fishing 
Gazette)  and  for  his  authorship  of  a scholarly,  de- 
lightful book  that  is  a genuine  classic:  “Walton  and 
the  Earlier  Writers  on  Trout  Fishing.”  Well,  Marston 
was  an  enthusiastic,  lifelong  coarse  fisherman,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  trout  and  salmon. 

Finally,  take  a look  at  the  volume  “Fishing”  in 
Cholmondeley-Pennell’s  Badminton  Library  on  sport 
which  after  almost  half  a century  can  still  be  found 
in  every  country-house  in  England.  “Fishing”  de- 
votes chapter  after  chapter  to  coarse  fishing  with 
snap  tackle,  paternoster,  ledger,  spinning  tackle, 
Stewart  tackle  and  a score  of  other  fantastic  methods 
known  only  to  Englishmen,  at  least  by  those  names. 

How  narrow-minded  can  you  get,  anyway?  Why 
not,  before  you  get  so  old  that  you  become  impervious 
to  a new  idea,  widen  out  your  angle  a bit  and  try 
this  new  (to  you)  kind  of  fishing?  You  have  nothing 
to  lose,  not  even  your  social  standing. 


Fishing  By  Nature’s  Timetable 

Ever  wondered  when  to  start  fishing?  There  is  a science — phenology — 
that  establishes  some  of  these  facts,  but  you  probably  already  know  some 
of  the  signs.  In  a recent  issue  of  THE  FISHERMAN  Magazine,  Merrill  C. 
Gilfillan  tells  how  you  can  relate  one  phenomenon  to  another — and  come 
up  with  a string  of  fish. 

When  the  blackberries  bloom,  bluegills  feed  in  the  weed  beds  and  can 
be  caught  on  wet  flies.  If  vegetation  is  beginning  to  emerge  a hundred  feet 
off  shore,  bluegills  will  hit  most  freely.  If  you  hear  the  song  of  the  song 
sparrow  in  the  willows,  crappies  and  goggle-eyes  are  ready  to  bite.  Com 
in  the  ground,  crappies  in  the  shallows.  When  the  whitethroated  sparrows 
return  from  the  South,  it’s  time  to  fish  for  trout.  All  of  these  signs  that 
tell  the  fisherman  what  to  fish  for  are  the  signposts  of  Nature,  and  are 
welcome  signs  to  the  fisherman. 

If  you  keep  a record  of  your  fishing  trips — what  fish  are  hitting,  what 
lures  you  use,  and  what  the  fish  are  feeding  on — along  with  the  associated 
happenings  of  Nature,  you  will  be  able  to  set  up  a schedule  for  yourself. 
You  must  first  observe  and  then  test  the  observations.  Soon  relationships 
will  begin  to  show  up  that  will  pay  off  for  you  in  better  fishing.  Test 
sayings  that  you  have  heard  for  accuracy  and  devise  your  own  as  facts 
and  fish  are  accumulated. 
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ONE  misconception  about  walleye  fishing  is  that 
it  is  always  necessary  to  troll  in  deep  water 
for  them.  Plenty  of  walleyes  are  caught  trolling,  but 
some  of  the  best  fishing  I have  had  was  from  the 
shoreline.  Old  moon-eye  stays  in  deep  water  during 
the  daylight  hours,  but  as  the  sun  sinks,  it  moves 
into  the  shallows  in  search  of  minnows  and  crayfish. 
Evening  breezes  riffle  the  surface  and  charge  the 
warm  water  with  oxygen.  Thus  stimulated,  walleyes 
are  often  seen  churning  the  surface  attacking  a school 
of  minnows  or  heard  splashing  in  shallows  after  frogs 
that  toppled  off  ledges. 

The  average  fisherman  seldom  tries  for  walleyes 
from  the  shoreline  simply  because  trolling  the  depths 
during  the  day  has  paid  off  and  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  trolling  at  night  becomes  almost  impossible. 
Most  anglers  then  fold  their  tackle  and  go  home. 
Actually  the  most  thrilling  method  of  walleye  fishing 
begins. 

An  episode  that  acquainted  the  writer  with  shore- 
line fishing  for  pike-perch  looms  vividly  in  memory. 
It  took  place  a half  dozen  years  ago  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  during  the  early  part  of  September.  The 
river  was  low,  warm  and  dirty,  the  result  of  a carry 
over  of  August  dog-days.  A short  shower  that  after- 
noon cooled  the  evening  air,  providing,  what  I 
thought,  an  ideal  time  to  try  for  river  smallmouths. 
Grabbing  the  tackle  and  making  my  way  to  the  boat 
landing,  I motored  a mile  or  so  upstream  to  cast  small 
underwater  plugs  beside  long  stretches  of  slate  ledges. 

During  the  hour  that  followed  I picked  up  nu- 
merous bass,  some  better  than  a foot  in  length,  others 
barely  over  the  legal  limit  which  were  gently  re- 
leased. As  darkness  closed  in  I was  barely  half  way 
to  the  landing.  So  that  I could  better  tell  my  location 
I maneuvered  the  boat  close  to  shore  thus  permitting 
me  to  view  the  faint  trace  of  shoreline  and  judge 
when  I neared  the  boat  wharf. 

As  the  boat  drifted  slowly  I continued  casting  into 
the  pools,  riffles  and  coves.  I was  not  aware  the  craft 
was  drifting  near  to  shore  until  a rasping  noise 
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on  the  floor  indicated  I had  run  afoul  of  shallow 
rocks.  That  instant  I felt  a solid  tug  on  the  rod.  My 
first  impression  was  that  the  lure  also  became  fouled 
on  the  bottom  until  the  rod  throbbed  and  the  line 
tugged  upstream.  Putting  pressure  on  the  rod,  the 
fish  turned  and  raced  downstream,  zoomed  upward 
and  rolled  on  the  surface.  Finally  it  gave  ground 
and  came  toward  my  outstretched  net.  Expecting  it  to 
be  a bass,  to  my  surprise  it  was  a walleye,  its  glassy 
eye  staring  coldly  in  the  faint  beam  of  my  flashlight. 

After  boating  the  fish  I stepped  from  the  boat, 
shoved  the  craft  free  of  the  rocks,  then  continued  the 
drift  down  stream.  The  rock  shelf  extended  many 
yards  along  the  shallow  shore  and  I drifted  less  than 
a dozen  yards  when  the  sound  of  the  boat  scraping 
bottom  indicated  I had  run  afoul  again.  I was  in  the 
process  of  making  another  cast  so  remained  there 
while  retrieving  the  lure.  After  three  or  four  cranks 
of  the  reel  I felt  another  solid  bump.  Setting  the 
hook,  the  fish  tugged  for  a few  minutes,  finally  gave 
ground  as  it  thrashed  about  in  the  shallow  water. 
When  it  came  to  the  boat  it  proved  to  be  another 
heavy  walleye. 

Having  presence  of  mind  to  stay  put,  I caught 
several  more  walleyes  that  evening,  casting  from  the 
boat  while  parked  practically  on  shore.  The  bay 
was  a shallow  cove  by  day,  but  the  walleyes  had 
come  into  the  cove  to  feed  on  the  available  minnows. 

Since  that  first  evening  I have  on  many  occasions, 
caught  walleyes  at  night  from  the  shoreline.  Only  last 
autumn,  after  a sudden  shower  raised  the  river 
slightly,  I ventured  along  the  banks  in  search  of 
night  prowling  catfish.  Baiting  the  hook  with  a size- 
able night  crawler  and  casting  it  some  40-feet  from 
shore,  the  bait  had  hardly  reached  bottom  when  the 
line  spun  from  the  reel.  After  hooking  the  fish  and 
bringing  it  ashore,  in  place  of  a catfish  there  was  a 
walleye.  Three  more  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

Ordinarily  during  the  daylight  hours,  trolling  is 
the  productive  way  of  creeling  pike-perch,  but  it 
is  the  least  satsifactory  method  at  night.  Unless  you 
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are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  lake  or  river  night 
trolling  can  be  dangerous.  Unless  you  know  the 
water  thoroughly,  the  location  of  channels,  shallow 
slate  ledges,  rocks  and  sandbars,  and  keep  a constant 
lookout  for  fishermen  in  anchored  boats,  trolling  after 
dark  is  not  recommended.  And  obviously,  since  wall- 
eyes move  in  toward  shore  at  dusk  in  search  of 
chubs  and  shiners  it  is  useless  to  dredge  the  bottom 
with  deep  running  hardware.  Those  areas  that  pro- 
duced walleyes  during  the  day  become  barren  of 
fish  at  night! 

Of  course  night  fishing  for  walleyes  has  problems 
similar  to  those  experienced  when  tossing  plugs  for 
night  cruising  bass.  There  is  always  the  problem  of 
back-lashes  and  line  tangles,  of  never  knowing  where 
your  lure  has  landed.  Mosquitoes,  gnats  and  other 
insects  pester  fishermen.  But  the  seemingly  magical 
hours  of  evening  make  up  for  these  relatively  mild 
hardships. 

The  angler  is  almost  assured  of  catching  a few 
fish  because  this  is  the  time  walleyes  go  prowling  for 
food.  It  is  always  thrilling  to  hook  a fish,  not  know- 
ing what  variety  or  size  it  is  until  safely  beached  or 
scooped  in  the  landing  net. 

This  brings  up  an  important  point,  the  lures  best 
for  shore  feeding  walleyes.  I am  not  an  authority, 
ever  knowing  the  best  lure  for  every  game  fish  under 
every  condition,  but  from  my  own  observations  I 
have  found  the  red  and  white  slow-sinking  plug  a 
good  all-round  lure  to  use.  The  well  known  River- 
runt,  Bass-oreno  and  Flatfish  are  all  good  as  is  the 
popular  red  and  white  spoon.  All  black  surface  plugs 


are  popular  with  bass  at  night,  but  this  does  not  hold 
true  for  underwater  lures.  However,  walleyes  are 
sometimes  caught  on  surface  plugs  worked  with  the 
intentions  of  scaring  up  a largemouth  bass,  if  both 
happen  to  be  in  the  same  water. 

Best  baits  would  range  among  night  crawlers,  min- 
nows and  crayfish.  The  latter  are  normally  nocturnal, 
forging  among  rocks  in  the  shallows  at  night.  It  would 
not  appear  unnatural  for  walleyes  to  feed  heavily  on 
these  and  to  take  one  dangling  attractively  from  a 
hook.  Big  night  crawlers  are  especially  good  baits 
for  these  gamesters  after  a shower.  This  is  the  normal 
time  for  worms  to  be  washed  into  streams. 

The  techniques  of  still  fishing  are  similar  to  that 
used  while  angling  for  catfish  or  suckers.  Attaching 
a sinker  to  the  line,  the  outfit  is  cast  into  the  eddy 
and  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  then  line  reeled 
in  until  taut,  or  line  fastened  to  a light  sapling.  The 
nibbling  of  a fish  is  quickly  detected  on  the  delicate 
indicator  stick,  but  some  slack  should  be  coiled 
loosely  nearby  to  allow  the  walleye  to  run  a little 
distance  before  setting  the  hook.  The  spinning,  cast- 
ing or  well  worn  fly  rod  can  all  be  used  to  advantage 
when  the  angler  wades  into  the  riffles  at  night. 

Equipment  for  night  fishing  would  normally  include 
a flash  light  equipped  with  fresh  bulb  and  batteries, 
folding  chair,  extra  sinkers,  hooks  and  lines,  plenty 
of  baits  and  a jug  of  warm  coffee. 

Switch  from  trolling  to  shoreline  fishing  for  wall- 
eyes as  shadows  lengthen  and  turn  finally  to  early 
twilight.  You  may  find  shopping  the  shores  proves 
more  profitable. 
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THE  German  town  of  Hamelin  may  have  had  its 
pied  piper  back  in  the  late  13th  Century,  but  the 
Springton  Reservoir  in  Delaware  County  has  its  own 
unique  charmer  in  Harry  Spina,  of  Larchmont. 
Seems  that  Spina,  a musician  by  trade,  believes  that 
his  small  flute  attracts  fish,  and  regular  anglers  at 
the  spot  are  familiar  with  the  trilling  notes  he  plays 
to  bring  strikes  to  his  baited  lines.  Not  unlike  the 
legendary  Pied  Piper,  immortalized  by  the  poet 
Robert  Browning,  this  modern-day  piper  wears  a 
checked  coat  which  has  the  colors  of  “red  and  yellow 
stripe,”  and  it  could  be  said  that  “his  fingers  were 
every  straying — as  if  impatient  to  be  playing.”  Harry’s 
musical  efforts  favor  operatic  compositions  for  his 
fishing,  for  he  wafts  sweet  versions  of  Rigoletto, 
Aida  and  Faust  over  the  dimpled  water.  As  a special 
feature  he  turns  to  portions  of  Rossini’s  opera,  Wil- 
helm Tell,  when  all  other  selections  have  failed.  The 
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vast  expanse  of  water  at  the  reservoir  serves  as  a*, 
ideal  theatre  for  his  novel  musical  efforts,  for  tree 
decked  banks  echo  and  re-echo  the  notes  from  his 
flute.  Reverberation  through  the  bridge  arches  offers 
a pleasing  effect  to  the  unique  angling  act.  Spina, 
a jovial  gentleman  over  50,  has  the  reputation  of  a 
successful  angler,  for  he  often  lands  fish  when  others 
are  still  hopefully  waiting.  His  well  used  and  dented 
bait  bucket  tells  the  story  of  his  years  at  the  Spring- 
ton  bridges,  and  he  can  be  found,  flute  in  hand, 
plodding  the  haunts  of  local  streams  for  trout.  Oc- 
toraro  Lake,  about  an  hour’s  drive  from  Springton, 
has  often  carried  Spina’s  musical  notes  over  the 
shimmering  water,  and  come  winter,  haunts  along 
the  Schuylkill  River  resound  with  his  tunes. 

Beloved  by  all  that  know  him,  his  tackle  box  is 
filled  with  homemade  sinkers,  bobbers  and  nets  given 
him  by  angling  companions,  for  he’s  always  the  first 
to  lend  a hand  to  a comrade  in  need  of  help.  Born 
in  Cecly,  Italy,  he  started  to  study  violin  at  the  age 
of  five  and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  15.  A 
job  in  a New  York  cafe  led  to  concert  work,  and  for 
over  20  years  he  had  his  own  band  in  Philadelphia. 
Master  of  all  instruments,  he  has  been  teaching  for 


nearly  40  years  as  well  as  having  his  own  musical 
store. 

An  avid  gardener,  his  early  morning  hours  often 
include  a bit  of  cultivating  and  worm-gathering  which 
leads  to  a quick  trip  to  the  reservoir  for  a few 
hours  before  opening  his  business.  Week-ends  are 
fishing  days  for  Spina,  regardless  of  season  or 
weather.  Definitely  a “bridge  angler,”  at  either  span, 
he’s  set  up  long  before  the  “regulars”  arrive,  and 
usually  has  a few  catches  already  swimming  on  his 
fish  chain. 

He  does  not  limit  his  musical  charm  to  fish  alone, 
for  years  ago  he  rescued  two  sparrows  and  raised 
them  in  his  store.  Both  named  “Baby,”  his  feathered 
friends  performed  for  customers  and  sat  for  hours 
listening  to  their  musical  owner.  It  was  a common 
occurrence  to  find  the  two  birds  perched  on  a wind 
instrument  “kissing”  Harry  as  he  played.  Like  the 
legendary  Pied  Piper,  the  rugged  fisherman  can  at- 
tract youngsters  with  his  sweet  notes,  and  many  of 
his  students  have  attained  fame  in  their  musical 
field.  Rather  than  leading  them  into  the  mountain, 
he  guides  them  over  the  hills  of  learning  to  success. 


B arbecue  your  catch 
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BARBECUING  is  a great  way  to  cook  freshly- 
caught  fish.  Originally  the  word  barbecue  signi- 
fied a framework  of  sticks  on  which  game  or  fish  was 
cooked  over  a bed  of  glowing  coals  by  broiling. 

In  later  days,  the  fish  was  pierced  by  a metal  rod 
called  a spit.  This  was  turned  by  hand,  allowing  the 
fish  to  cook  evenly  over  the  fire.  Indeed,  in  Colonial 
Days,  the  idle  housedog  was  sometimes  placed  in  a 
sloping  cage  near  the  fire.  Wheels  at  the  cage’s 
bottom  communicated  their  power  to  a belt  connected 
with  the  spit.  As  the  dog  slipped  backward  in  the 
cage,  the  animal  naturally  moved  his  feet  forward, 
thereby  turning  the  wheels  which  furnished  the 
power  for  the  machine. 

Today’s  fisherman  is  less  particular.  After  dress- 
ing the  fish  of  his  choice,  he  inserts  the  point  of  a 
green  branch  in  the  flesh,  first  greasing  the  wood 
with  cooking-fat  so  that  the  point  will  pass  through 
the  fish  more  easily.  Then  he  holds  his  catch  over  the 
hot  coals,  turning  it  often  until  the  outside  is  a 
golden  brown;  the  inside  delicately  but  thoroughly 
cooked. 


If  the  angler  has  more  time  at  his  disposal  as 
well  as  more  people  to  cook  for,  he  places  two 
green  logs  on  the  ground  about  two  feet  apart,  lay- 
ing the  fuel  between  them  for  his  cooking  fire.  At 
each  end  of  the  fire-to-be,  he  drives  into  the  ground 
two  green  forked  stakes,  spaced  about  two  feet 
apart;  and  across  the  forked  stakes,  front  and  back, 
two  more  green  poles  are  laid.  By  following  this 
procedure,  a rectangle  will  be  formed  similar  to  the 
supporting  legs  of  a table,  raised  some  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground.  Now  the  camp  cook  lays  other 
green  poles  transversely  across  the  first  ones  in 
order  to  complete  the  improvised  grill. 

After  the  fire  has  been  lighted  and  allowed  to 
burn  down  to  a clear  bed  of  coals,  the  fisherman  be- 
gins to  broil  the  fish,  basting  them  with  a brush 
dipped  into  hot  bacon  or  pork  fat,  and  turning  them 
as  the  cooking  progresses. 

When  the  fish  is  done,  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
season  well  with  salt  and  pepper  and  serve  hot  with 
your  favorite  barbecue  sauce. 

If  the  car  be  near  the  fishing  camp,  the  sportsman 
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1  cup  boiled  potatoes,  chopped 

1 cup  boiled  beets,  diced 

2 onions,  chopped 

Salt,  pepper,  paprika,  Tobasco 
Bacon  fat 

Fry  until  well-browned  on  both  sides. 


may  carry  a modern  grill,  using  charcoal  or  briquets 
as  fuel.  Dry  bark,  lighter  fuel,  candle  ends,  or  even 
mineral  oil  will  start  them  burning  quickly  even  in 
damp  weather. 

For  efficient  cooking,  enough  sand  or  gravel  should 
be  raked  in  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  fire  or  me- 
chanical grill  to  a depth  of  from  one-half  to  one 
inch.  This  sand  makes  a porous  base  which  permits 
the  fire  to  get  more  oxygen.  In  addition  such  a 
“lining”  saves  fuel,  makes  cleaning  up  after  cooking 
easier,  and  extends  the  life  of  the  firebox. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cooking  fire  stays 
bright.  Hence  from  time  to  time  brush  away  the 
ashes  so  that  they  will  not  smother  or  even  reduce 
the  heat  from  the  coals. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  start  barbecuing  your  catch. 
BARBECUED  PIKE 

Temperature — 400  deg.  Fahr.  for  Time — 30  minutes. 

2 pounds  pike,  dressed 

5 slices  bacon 

2 Tablespoons  butter,  melted 
1 onion,  chopped 
% sweet  green  pepper,  chopped 
1 cup  tomatoes,  canned 
1 teaspoon  Worcestershire  Sauce 
Salt,  pepper,  paprika 

Season  fish  with  salt,  pepper,  paprika.  Line  bottom 
of  a baking  dish  with  bacon  strips.  Place  the  pike 
on  top  of  them.  Add  the  chopped  onion  and  pepper 
to  the  melted  butter,  cooking  for  five  minutes.  Then 
add  the  tomatoes,  Worcestershire,  and  more  season- 
ings as  desired.  Cook  five  minutes  more.  Pour  the 
resulting  sauce  over  the  fish  and  bake  as  directed, 
basting  frequently. 

BARBECUED  PANFISH 

1 large  onion,  minced 

1 cup  celery,  chopped 

4 tablespoons  butter,  melted 

2 cups  consomme,  canned 

1 cup  tomato  juice 

2 tablespoons  Worcestershire  Sauce 
1 teaspoon  parsley,  minced 

% teaspoon  purslane,  minced 
1 tablespoon  sweet  green  pepper,  chopped 

3 cups  panfish,  cooked  and  shredded 

Salt,  pepper  paprika  , 

Fry  the  minced  onion,  chopped  celery  and  pepper, 
in  the  melted  butter  until  tender.  Add  the  remaining 
ingredients  except  the  fish.  Simmer  mixture  for  30 
minutes.  Strain  the  sauce  and  cook  the  fish  in  it  for 
an  additional  20  minutes. 

BARBECUED  BASS 

2 cups  bass,  boiled  and  sliced 
4 teaspoons  butter 

6 tablespoons  tomato  catsup 
1 teaspoon  English  Mustard 

Salt,  pepper,  paprika 

Make  a sauce  by  stirring  together  in  a frying  pan 
all  of  the  ingredients  excepting  the  fish.  When  the 
sauce  is  hot,  lay  the  slices  of  bass  in  the  pan  and 
let  them  heat  through  in  the  sauce. 

RED  FISH-BARBECUE  HASH 

4 cups  boiled  fish,  flaked 


BARBECUED  OYSTERS 

Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for  Time — 15  minutes 
10  large  oysters,  canned  or  fresh 
3 tablespoons  chili  sauce 
2%  teaspoons  Worcestershire  Sauce 
3 tablespoons  piccalli 
10  strips  bacon 

Place  oysters  in  individual  baking  dishes,  cover 
with  sauce,  lay  a strip  of  bacon  on  each  oyster, 
and  bake  as  directed,  if  individual  baking  dishes  are 
not  available  in  camp,  use  the  tops  of  tin  baking 
powder  cans. 

BARBECUE  RELISH 

(To  be  eaten  on  cooked  fish) 

Temperature — slow  boil  for  Time — 20  minutes 
2 pounds  ripe  tomatoes 
1 pound  sweet  green  peppers 

1 pound  onions 

2 pounds  tart  apples 

1 pound  sweet  red  peppers 

2 cups  vinegar 
2 cups  sugar 

Vz  teaspoon  powdered  cloves 
1 teaspoon  cinnamon 

1 tablespoon  salt 

Grind  vegetables  and  fruit  coarsely  together.  Com- 
bine sugar,  salt,  spices,  and  vinegar.  Pour  liquid  over 
the  mixture  and  cook  as  directed.  Pack  into  jars  and 
seal. 

BARBECUE  CABOBS 

String  on  long  green  switches  slices  of  small  fish 
which  have  previously  been  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  paprika.  Alternate  these  slices  with 
squares  of  bacon  and  slices  of  onion.  Hold  the  cabobs 
over  the  coals  until  the  food  is  crisp  and  well  done. 

BASS  BARBECUED  IN  A POT 
Temperature — 350  deg.  Fahr.  for  Time — 60  minutes 

5  pounds  bass,  sliced  thick 
y2  cup  flour 

2 teaspoons  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
Vz  teaspoon  paprika 
Vz  cup  bacon  fat 

1 onion,  sliced 

XA  cup  green  pepper,  chopped 
1 cup  tomato  catsup 

1 cup  water 

2 tablespoons  Worcestershire  Sauce 

Coat  the  fish  with  a mixture  of  flour,  salt,  pepper, 
and  paprika.  Saute  in  the  bacon  fat  until  a golden 
brown.  Place  fish  slices  in  an  iron  baking  pot  or 
agate  beanpot.  Fry  the  onion  and  pepper  in  some  of 
the  remaining  fat.  Add  catsup,  water,  and  Worcester- 
shire, pouring  it  over  the  fish.  Bake  as  directed  above. 
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Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  Annual  Convention  Held  Sept.  16-17 


The  Conclave  of  the  Big  Sports- 
man’s Group  in  the  Keystone  State 
review  the  situation  in  outdoor 
Pennsylvania,  adopt  important  reso- 
lutions and  re-elect  for  another  term, 
Raymond  H.  Armstrong,  President; 
Steve  Emmanuel,  1st  Vice-President; 
Ed.  T.  Brasseur,  2nd  Vice-President; 
Charles  H.  Nehf,  Secretary;  and  Glenn 
C.  Dodds,  Treasurer. 

Resolutions  affecting  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  approved  at  the  Conven- 
tion, included; 

WHEREAS:  Bait  fish  and  fish  bait 
in  the  streams  of  the  State  is  becom- 
ing scarcer  each  year  and 

WHEREAS:  The  creel  limits  of  most 
varieties  of  fish  are  quite  small  and 

WHEREAS:  Many  times  excess  fish 
bait  and  bait  fish  are  destroyed  rather 
than  used  and 

WHEREAS:  There  is  apparently  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  supply  fish  food  directly  or  by 
improving  stream  habitat  for  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  game  fish  stocked 
each  year  and 

WHEREAS:  The  present  possession 
limit  of  fish  bait  and  bait  fish  does 
not  mean  that  a fisherman  may  not 
use  more  than  that  amount  each  day 
and  is  likely  ample  for  the  number 
of  fish  he  may  catch. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  possession  limit  for  bait  fish 
and  fish  bait  be  reduced  from  35  to  25. 

WHEREAS:  It  is  known  fact  that 
thousands  of  trout  are  lost  annually, 
principally  during  mid-summer  stock- 
ing of  trout  in  May,  June  and  July, 
because  of  being  stocked  in  streams 
and  bodies  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  too  high  for  trout  to  sur- 
vive and 

WHEREAS:  This  loss  of  trout  can  be 
stopped  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission taking  proper  corrective  meas- 
ures. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  P.  F.  S.  C.  request  the  Fish 
Commission  to  immediately  issue  the 
following  directive  to  all  it’s  Hatchery 
and  Field  Personnel: 

“That  no  trout  shall  be  stocked  in 
any  waters  in  Pennsylvania,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  water,  at  the  time 


of  stocking,  is  above  that  which  trout 
can  survive.  Furthermore,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Fish 
Wardens  to  either,  through  personal 
knowledge  of  a stream  or  by  actual 
check  of  water  temperature  and  stream 
conditions,  to  be  certain  of  favorable 
conditions  for  stocking,  and  if  un- 
favorable, notify  the  proper  authorities 
in  time  to  cancel  the  stocking.  Fur- 
thermore, drivers  of  stocking  trucks 
shall  ascertain  if  water  conditions  are 
suitable  before  placing  any  trout  in 
any  stream,  and  if  unfavorable,  notify 
the  proper  authorities  before  releasing 
the  trout.  Furthermore,  strict  dis- 
ciplinary action  shall  be  taken  against 
any  commission  personnel  failing  to 
carry  out  this  directive.” 

WHEREAS:  The  Raystown  Dam  in 
Huntingdon  County  contains  98%  rough 
fish  by  the  Fish  Commission’s  esti- 
mate and  the  majority  of  these  are 
carp  and  do  not  furnish  sport  for  the 
majority  of  fishermen  and 

WHEREAS:  the  same  condition 

exists  in  other  waters  in  the  State  of 
Penna. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  P.  F.  S.  C.  request  the  Penna. 
Fish  Commission  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  introducing  the  land  locked  striped 
bass  which  has  become  established  in 
South  Carolina  as  a means  of  con- 
trolling our  carp  population  and  fur- 
nishing additional  sport  for  the  fisher- 
man. 

WHEREAS:  The  erosion  of  coal  silt 
down  the  Schuylkill  River  during  the 
past  four  years  has  slowly  filled  and 
is  now  choking  the  channel  between 
the  Norristown  and  the  Flat  Rock 
dams  so  that  enjoyment  of  that  part 
of  the  River  is  no  longer  possible;  and 

WHEREAS:  The  gigantic  clean 

streams  job  accomplished  on  the 
Schuylkill  is  jeopardized  by  this  con- 
dition along  this  heavily  populated 
stretch  of  the  River  where  recreational 
enjoyment  and  scenic  beauty  are  being 
impaired  by  the  huge  accumulations; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  P.  F.  S.  C.  urgently  request 
that  the  Schuylkill  River  between  Nor- 
ristown and  Phoenixville  be  re-dredged 
as  possible,  and  that  this  Federation 
give  its  support  to  House  Bill  No.  663 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 


Former  Commissioner 
Pa  sses  Away 

J.  Fred  McKean,  a former 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  from  New  Ken- 
sington, Westmoreland  County, 
died  on  Tuesday,  September  13, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Plum 
Creek  Cemetery,  New  Texas,  on 
Fr'day,  September  16.  The 
Pennsylvania  Angler  recalls  that 
Mr.  McKean  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  old  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  on 
March  24,  1937  by  the  then 

Governor,  George  Earle.  He 
served  until  March  30,  1943,  and 
since  which  date  he  devoted 
all  of  his  time  to  his  hardware 
establishment  in  New  Kensing- 
ton. 

In  his  passing,  the  Angler  pays 
this  signal  salute  of  tribute  to 
his  memory. 


FEE  FISHING  POND  ACT 

Under  date  of  September  7,  1955, 
the  Fee  Fishing  Pond  Bill  became  a 
law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
a fee  fishing  pond  is  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  term  ‘fee-fishing  lake’  means 
any  artificial  or  man  made  pond  or 
lake  owned,  leased  or  controlled  in 
any  maimer  by  an  individual,  associa- 
tion or  corporation  where  fishing  is 
permitted  for  payment  of  a fee.” 

The  license  fee  for  each  pond  or 
lake  is  $25.00,  which  is  effective  from 
the  first  day  of  April  to  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March.  Licenses  must  be 
renewed  each  year.  Fee  fishing  ponds 
must  be  stocked  with  fish  from  com- 
mercial hatcheries  or  licensed  fisheries. 
The  operator  of  any  pond  or  lake  must 
furnish  each  fisherman  with  a bill  of 
sale  which  must  be  produced,  upon  de- 
mand of  the  proper  authorities.  All 
permits  or  bills  of  sale  shall  contain 
the  following  information:  (1)  Name, 

location  and  license  number  of  the 
fee-fishing  lake.  (2)  Fishing  license 
number  of  the  fisherman.  (3)  Number 
of  fish  of  the  species  for  which  the 
season  is  closed.  (4)  Date  of  issue.  All 
fishermen  must  have  the  necessary 
resident  or  non-resident  fishing  license. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  issued  an  opinion  as 
to  the  definition  of  a fee  fishing  lake 
and  whether  or  not  each  lake  or  pond 
must  be  licensed.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt is  from  this  opinion. 

“The  definition  in  terms  of  Section 
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INSISTENT  VIOLATOR  PILES 
UP  FINES 

The  old  adage,  ‘‘You  Pay  To  Learn,” 
is  well  illustrated  in  prosecution  re- 
ports coming  into  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. The  attitude  of,  “It’s  my 
boat,  I’ll  operate  it  where  I please 
with  or  without  a license,”  seems 
quite  appropriate  to  the  case  of  Heinz 
Paul  John,  in  a report  coming  from 
the  Wallenpaupack  area  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains.  Mr.  John,  who  hails  from 
New  York  State,  and  who  placed  a 
motorboat  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
explained  the  absence  of  a license  by 
reporting  his  inability  to  purchase 
one  when  he  found  the  issuing  agents 
office  closed.  Thereupon  he  proceeded 
to  operate  without  a license,  and  was 
apprehended  by  a Fish  Warden  at- 
tached to  the  Northeast  branch  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division.  Mr.  John 
was  summarily  fined  $5,  which  he  paid, 
and  the  case  was  closed.  The  next  day, 
Mr.  John  was  again  apprehended 
operating  his  motorboat  and  on  his 
second  appearance  before  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  he  was  fined  $10  and 
cost,  which  was  paid.  Believing  that 
the  defendant  had  learned  his  lesson, 
the  office  of  Ralph  Singer,  Division 
Supervisor,  was  surprised  to  learn  of 
a severe  accident  on  the  Lake,  where- 
in a Mrs.  Krueger  was  seriously  in- 
jured. This  accident  occurred  at  4:30 
P.  M.  on  Sunday,  September  18.  Upon 
investigation,  the  Fish  Warden  learned 
that  the  boat  which  caused  the  acci- 
dent was  operated  by  the  same  Mr. 
John,  and  once  more  without  a license. 
The  investigation,  revealed  that  the 
woman  passenger  was  in  the  boat  at 
the  time,  and  the  operator  developed 
a mania  for  cowboy  stunting,  with 
the  result  that  she  was  thrown  from 
the  boat  and  was  caught  by  the  pro- 
peller in  the  face  and  leg.  She  suffered 
the  loss  of  several  front  teeth  and 
will  go  through  life  with  a disfigured 
face  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  It 
required  thirty  odd  stitches  to  close 
the  severe  lacerations. 

This  is  just  another  case  where  ob- 
stinacy and  determination,  not  only 
is  punished  by  fines,  but  likewise  in 
many  cases,  inflict  injury  or  death 
upon  innocent  people. 


12.1  of  the  bill  means  ‘any  artificial 
or  man  made  pond  or  lake,  owned, 
leased  or  controlled  in  any  manner  by 
any  individual,  association  or  corpo- 
ration where  fishing  is  permitted  for 
the  payment  of  a fee  and  in  which  all 
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fish  stocked  are  artificially  propagated 
by  commercial  hatcheries  or  persons 
licensed  to  sell  fish.’  The  crucial  point 
in  determining  whether  a club  main- 
tains a fee  fishing  lake  is  whether  the 
fee  paid  by  the  club  members  is  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  them  permis- 
sion to  fish  in  the  lake  owned  by  the 
club  or  whether  the  fee  is  a member- 
ship fee  entitling  the  member  to  use 
all  the  facilities  of  the  club.  If  it  is 
the  latter,  such  fee  would  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute  be- 
cause the  fee  in  the  statute  compre- 
hends only  such  fee  as  is  necessary  for 
permission  to  use  the  lake  alone.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  club  were  to 
charge  a fee  to  its  members  which  fee 
would  condition  such  member’s  right 
to  use  the  lake  upon  the  payment  of 
such  fee  then  the  club  lake  could  be 
properly  called  a ‘fee  fishing  lake.’ 
Therefore,  where  the  fee  covers  all 
of  the  facilities  of  the  club  the  lake 
or  pond  owned  by  the  club  is  not 
properly  a fee  fishing  lake. 

“As  to  whether  a person  owning 
ponds  or  lakes  in  one  or  more  counties 
needs  separate  licenses  the  answer 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  affirmative 
since  the  license  seems  to  be  on  a per 
pond  basis.  Regardless  of  the  location 
of  the  lakes  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
mandate  of  the  statute.” 

There  has  also  been  the  question 
of  what  species  of  fish  are  covered,  in 
answer  to  this  the  Attorney  General 
has  advised  as  follows: 

“The  law  clearly  applies  to  ‘any 
species’  not  only  because  the  general 
term  ‘fish’  is  used  throughout  without 
discrimination  as  to  species,  but  also 
because  Section  592  specifically  refers 
to  ‘any  species  of  fish’.” 

Any  further  information  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg. 


WINTER  STORAGE  FOR 
OUTBOARDS 

Before  you  retire  your  outboard 
motor  to  the  mothball  fleet  for  the 
winter,  there  are  a number  of  things 
you  can  do  which  will  prolong  its  life 
and  lessen  your  make-ready  chores  in 
the  spring. 

If  you  can’t  take  your  motor  to  an 
authorized  outboard  service  shop  for 
winterizing,  you  can  do  the  job  at 
home  by  following  these  suggestions 
from  Gordon  Read,  Johnson  Motors 
field  engineer. 

1.  Place  your  motor  on  a stand  in 
an  upright  position.  Take  out  the  spark 
plugs  and  GROUND  THE  SPARK 
PLUG  LEADS.  Failure  to  do  this 
may  result  in  serious  damage  to  the 
coil  in  some  engines.  Pull  the  starter 
cord  slowly  several  times  to  drain  out 
any  water  trapped  in  the  water  pump. 

2.  Next  drain  and  clean  the  car- 
buretor bowl,  filter  bowl  and  fuel  lines. 

3.  Drain  built-in  fuel  tanks  and  dis- 
card the  gasoline  mixture  since  it  is 
likely  to  deteriorate  before  spring.  You 
can  save  fuel  in  pressure  tanks  if 
you  maintain  the  pressure. 

4.  Squirt  enough  good  grade  motor 
oil  in  both  cylinders  to  provide  ade- 
quate lubrication.  Don’t  use  penetrat- 
ing oil  which  might  cause  corrosion. 
Pull  the  motor  over  several  times  to 
distribute  the  oil.  Utilize  the  old  spark 
plugs  for  winter  storage. 

5.  After  replacing  the  motor  cover, 
open  both  plugs  in  the  lower  gearcase 
and  drain  the  gear  lubricant.  Check 
it  carefully  for  traces  of  water  which 
will  appear  in  the  form  of  bubbles  in 
the  oil.  If  you  find  numerous  water 
bubbles,  it’s  possible  that  a gasket  or 
seal  in  the  lower  unit  is  leaking.  Have 
this  checked  by  your  local  authorized 
outboard  service  man.  If  the  lubricant 
is  water  free,  refill  the  gearcase  with 
new  lubricant.  Force  the  lubricant 
from  a pressure  can  through  the  lower 
plug  until  it  runs  out  the  top  vent. 

6.  Grease  all  external  moving  parts 
of  the  motor.  Then  go  over  the  entire 
surface  with  a cloth  soaked  in  gasoline 
and  oil.  This  will  prevent  corrosion 
from  forming  on  the  outside  of  your 
motor  during  the  winter. 

Read  advocates  that  owners  of 
motors  used  in  salt  water  should  run 
their  motor  in  fresh  water  before 
storing  it  for  the  winter.  Older  motors 
not  treated  for  corrosion  are  likely  to 
have  deposits  of  salt  crystals  in  their 
water  jackets.  Such  deposits  cause 
metal  deterioration  during  the  storage 
period,  and  should  be  completely  re- 
moved by  thorough  flushing. 
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BIG  TURTLE,  snagged  by  Steve  Cisarach  while  fishing  Pine 
Creek  during  late  trout  season.  On  left  is  Ed  McCarthy,  James 
Lusky  holds  the  shellback  while  Steve  looks  on.  The  turtle 
weighed  19V2  pounds  soaking  wet  and  mean  as  they  come! 


Want  to  remove  old  varnish  from  canoe  paddle  blades  quickly 
and  easily?  Use  sharp  edge  of  broken  glass  as  a scraping  edge, 
then  polish  with  fine  sandpaper  before  re-varnishing. 

— photo  by  Ormal  I.  Sprungman 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

by  Lee  A.  DIEHL 

FRESH  and  SALT  WATER  SPINNING 
by  Eugene  Burns— Dell  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc. 

This  little  book,  originally  published 
in  1952,  and  now  available  in  the 
paper  bound  thirty-five  cent  edition, 
should  be  a must  on  every  fisher- 
man's bookshelf  whether  a spinning 
enthusiast  or  not.  Mr.  Burns  is,  or 
should  be,  familiar  to  ANGLER  read- 
ers as  he  has  been  a rather  frequent 
contributor. 

The  book  is  refreshingly  written 
with  a style  that  is  both  concise  and 
rewarding;  a truly  happy  combination. 
Most  amazing  of  all  is  the  frequency 
with  which  trade  names  and  actual 
products  are  unhesitatingly  revealed. 
To  the  average  reader  of  fishing  litera- 
ture this  lack  of  circumlocution  on 
the  part  of  the  author  is  little  short 
of  astounding.  We  have  been  so  used 
to  authors  stumbling  all  over  them- 
selves trying  to  keep  from  saying 
exactly  what  they  mean  when  refer- 
ring to  a specific  product  that  the 
actual,  blunt,  no-beat-about-the-bush 
style  of  Mr.  Burns  is  worth  a chuckle 
in  itself. 

Spinning  fans  will  find  much  that 
is  rewarding  in  the  book.  While  it  is 
pretty  obvious  the  author  does  much 
of  his  fishing  in  large  water,  mostly 
in  the  west,  the  fundamentals  of 
stream  and  lake  spinning  are  ade- 
quately dealt  with.  The  reader  will 
not  find  it  hard  to  adapt  the  ideas 
presented  by  Mr.  Burns  to  his  own 
particular  needs.  Though  certain  of 
the  authors  conclusions  may  be  open 
to  question  his  obvious  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  is  not.  He  writes  as 
he  feels  and  it  makes  good  reading. 

For  the  average  fisherman,  or  for 
the  fisherman  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  spinning,  there  are  three 
phases  in  the  book  that  make  it  worth 
a careful  reading.  The  first  is  that, 
scattered  throughout  all  chapters,  are 
scraps  of  good  sense  seemingly  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  One  can’t  help 
but  be  a better  fisherman  for  having 
thought  them  over.  The  second  is  the 
chapter  on  rod  building.  It  is  worth 
anyone’s  time  to  read  it.  Thirdly,  the 
chapter  on  knots  applies  to  all  forms 
of  fishing  and  will  in  itself  be  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  book. 

You  may  not  agree  with  everything 
Eugene  Burns  has  to  say  but  you  will 
have  a whale  of  a good  time  finding 
out  why. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1956 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  the  following  seasons,  sizes,  bag  limits  and  special  regulations 
governing  fishing  for  the  year  1956  in  the  inland  waters,  Lake  Erie,  Delaware  River  and  Pymatuning  Lake  were  adopted. 


Fishing  Regulations  — Inland  Waters — 1956 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

TROUT 

Brook 

Brown 

Rainbow 

April  15  to  July  31 
Season  opens  5 A.M., 
April  15 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

8 (Combined  species) 

Covers  all  species  of  trout  ex- 
cept  Lake  or  Salmon  Trout 

TROUT 
Lake  or 
Salmon 

April  15  to  Nov.  30 
Season  opens  5 A.M., 
April  15 

No  size 

8 

BASS 

Small  and 
Large  Mouth 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

6 (combined  species) 

PIKE  PERCH 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

6 

Otherwise  called  wall-eyed 
pike  or  Susquehanna  Sal- 
mon* See  Special  Regula- 
tion below 

PICKEREL 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  15  inches 

6 

MUSKELLUNGE 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  inches 

2 

PIKE 

Great  Northern 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  16  inches 

4 

CHUBS 

Any  time  of  year 

6 inches 

15 

**See  note  below 

FROGS 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 
(Sunday  excepted) 

No  size 

15 

Not  more  than  50  in  any  on® 
season  (frog  and  terrapin 
law,  Sec.  1,  2,  3,  4) 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 
(Sunday  excepted) 

No  size 

15 

TERRAPIN 

(Red  leg) 

Nov.  2 to  March  14 

No  size 

5 

Not  more  than  50  in  any  on© 
season.  All  other  turtles 
unprotected. 

BAIT-FISH  or 
FISH-BAIT 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size** 

Bait-fish — 35 
Fish-bait — 35 
Combined — 50 

BASS 

White 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

BASS-ROCK 

Otherwise  known  as 
red-eye  or 
goggle-eye 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

BASS 

Grapple  or  Calico, 
Black  or  White 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CARP 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CATFISH 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

EELS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

FALLFISH 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

SUCKERS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

SUNFISH-BLUEGILLS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

YELLOW  PERCH 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

— 

(In  the  above  mentioned  seasons,  both  dates  are  inclusive.) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  fishing  is  prohibited  in  any  waters  from  midnight  March  14th  to  5:00  a.m.  April  15th  in  any  section  of 
any  stream  or  river,  or  in  any  pond  or  lake,  if  such  section  of  stream  or  river,  or  such  pond  or  lake,  has  been  stocked  with 
trout  by  the  Commission  within  the  preceding  year,  and  is  approved  by  the  Commission  to  be  stocked  with  trout.  The  Com- 
mission shall  publish  a booklet  indicating  the  waters  and  sections  of  waters  in  which  fishing  is  permitted  during  the  closed 
season,  and  shall  distribute  a copy  of  the  booklet  to  each  licensee  at  the  time  he  acquires  his  license.  (All  fishing  based  on 
Eastern  Standard  Time.) 


* Season:  May  1 to  Nov.  30  in  that  portion  of  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  from  the  south  side  of  the  Memorial  Highway 
Bridge  where  Route  30  crosses  the  lower  Susquehanna  between  Columbia  and  Wrightsville;  thence  in  a southerly  direction  to  the 
Maryland  line  where  it  crosses  the  Conowingo  Pool,  a distance  of  approximately  27y2  miles.  Season:  May  30  to  November  30  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  located  in  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties. 

♦♦SPECIAL  NOTICE — Under  amendment  to  Fish  Laws  passed  at  1951  Session  of  Legislature,  chubs  measuring  less  than  six  Inches 
in  length  are  now  clasified  as  bait-fish, 

POSSESSION  LIMIT— IT  IS  ILLEGAL  TO  HAVE  IN  YOUR  POSSESSION  AT  ANY  TIME  MORE  THAN  TWO  DAYS’  LIMIT  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  FISH:  TROUT,  BASS,  PIKE,  PERCH.  PICKEREL,  MUSKELLUNGE.  ETC. 

Penalty  for  fishing  in  bodies  of  water  which  have  been  drawn  down  under  proper  permit  and  so  posted  $20.00. 

TROLLING  FROM  MOTOR  BOATS — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  troll  from  any  moving  motorboat  including  a boat  propelled  by  a 
detachable  outboard  motor  or  one  electrically  propelled,  except  In  the  following  waters:  all  rivers,  Conneaut  Lake,  Wallenpaupack 
Lake,  Youghiogheny  Dam  and  Pymatuning  Lake  from  the  main  dam  near  Jamestown  northwardly  to  the  causeway  at  or  near 
Espyville. 

Trolling  is  strictly  prohibited  with  motor  boats  on  any  other  waters. 

Trolling  is  also  prohibited  on  any  lakes  or  ponds  within  the  State  Forest  Areas,  or  any  other  waters  which  have  been 

so  set  up  by  the  Commission  and  properly  posted. 

BURR  HOOKS — The  Commission  considers  a burr  of  three  points  as  one  hook,  thereby  permitting  use  of  the  plug  bait  with 
three  burrs  of  three  points  each. 

ROWING  BOATS — To  row  boats  for  fisherman  you  must  have  a fishing  license  in  any  of  the  Inland  waters,  but  not  in  the 

Delaware  River. 

DRAW  DOWN — Penalty  for  fishing  in  bodies  of  water  which  have  been  drawn  down  under  proper  permit  and  so  posted  $20. 

BAIT-FISH  AND  FISH-BAIT— LAMPREY  EELS  CANNOT  BE  USED  FOR  BAIT  IN  ANY  OF  OUR  INLAND  WATERS— Every  minnow 
box  anchored  in  a stream,  pond,  lake,  or  place  of  residence  must  have  attached  thereto  the  owner’s  name  and  address  and  fishing 
license  number.  If  maintained  by  more  than  one  person,  it  must  be  in  sections  and  each  section  must  have  owner’s  name  and 
address  and  license  number. 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  are  also  permitted  to  take  bait  on  a fishing  trip  either  within  or  without  the  State  provided  the 

possession  limit  is  not  exceeded  and  the  bait  are  for  his  own  use.  If  there  is  more  than  one  fisherman,  bait  must  be  In 

separate  containers  or  a divided  minnow  box  or  bucket. 

No  person  or  persons  are  permitted  to  bring  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  into  Pennsylvania  for  resale  without  first  securing  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  Harrisburg.  Penna.  In  making  a request  for  a permit,  all  persons  must 
supply  the  Commission  with  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  dealer  from  whom  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  are  to  be  purchased, 
species  of  bait  they  desire  to  transport,  number,  place  of  business  where  fish  will  be  resold,  etc.  Dealers  must  keep  a record 
of  all  fish-bait  or  bait-fish  purchased  under  their  permit  and  copies  of  bill  of  sale  to  individual  fishermen  must  check  with  pur- 
chases made.  Sales  of  bait-fish  and  fish-bait  are  taxable  under  the  Consumers  Sales  Tax  Act. 

No.  2 — Fishing  Regulations — Delaware  River  above  and  below  Trenton  Falls — 1956 


By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448,  Section  251 — Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws. 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

TROUT — (All  species) 

April  15  to  July  31 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

8 (combined  species) 

BASS — (Large  and 
Small  Mouth) 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

10  (combined  species) 

BASS — Rock  or  Red-eye 
or  goggle-eye 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

BASS— White 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1956 

No.  2 — Fishing  Regulations — Delaware  River  Above  and  below  Trenton  Falls — 1956 — (Continued) 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

PIKE  PERCH 

May  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

Otherwise  called  wall-eyed 
pike  or  Susquehanna  Sal- 
mon 

PIKE 

May  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

PICKEREL 

May  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

BASS 

Crappie  or  calico, 
black  or  white 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 


No.  3 — Fishing  Regulations — Delaware  River  Between  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 1956. 

By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2.  1925,  P.  L.  448 — Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws 


BASS 

(Large  or 
Small  Mouth) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  Inches 

6 (combined  species) 

ROCK  BASS 

Unlimited 

TROUT 

(All  species) 

April  15  to  Aug.  31 

Not  less  than  7 inches 

10  (combined  species) 

Species  of  trout,  brook, 
brown,  rainbow,  steelhead 
end  red  throat 

PIKE  PERCH 
(Wall-eyed  pike) 

May  1 to  March  1, 
next  ensuing 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

PICKEREL 

May  1 in  any  year  to 
March  1 of  ensuing 
year 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

10 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 

DELAWARE  RIVER — Between  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York — Fishing  licenses  in  the  Delaware  River  between  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  will  be  recognized  from  water’s  edge  to  water’s  edge  and  fishermen  will  be  permitted  to  take 
off  in  a boat  from  either  shore  or  from  a boat  livery  and  on  returning  have  in  possession  any  fish  which  might  be  legally  taken. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  must  possess  a New  Jersey  or  New  York  Non-Resident  License  if  they  fish  from  the  New  Jersey  or 
New  York  bank:  Residents  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  must  possess  a Pennsylvania  Non-Resident  License  if  they  fish  from  the 
Pennsylvania  side. 


No.  4 — Fishing  Regulations — Lake  Erie— 1956 — By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448,  Section  251. 
Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  La  vs.  Presque  Isle  (Erie)  Bay  and  Peninsular  Waters. 


Species 

Season* 

Size 

Number  (One  day) 

Remarks 

BASS 

(Large  and 
Small  Mouth) 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

9 inches 

6 (combined  species) 

MUSKELLUNGE 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  inches 

2 

PIKE 

Great  Northern 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

12  inches 

8 

Known  as  Grass  Pike 

BASS 

Crappie  or  calico 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

ROCK  BASS 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

Otherwise  known  as  Red-eye 
or  Goggle-eye 

SUNFISH 
Bluegills  (Bream) 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  species  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  above  summary  are  classed  as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  of  the  year  by  approved  legal  devices. 

LAKE  ERIE— REGULATIONS  FOR  TAKING  SMELTS: 

1.  Waters  affected:  All  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Erie,  within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  State  Highway  Route  No.  5,  which  is  a distance  of  approximately  >/2  mile.  This  excludes  Crooked 
Creek,  which  has  been  designated  Nursery  Waters  for  rain  bow  trout  experimental  work. 

2.  Season:  March  15th  to  May  31st,  both  dates  inclusive. 

3.  Size:  No  size. 

4.  Number:  Unlimited. 

5.  Devices:  Only  a dip  net  not  over  20  inches  in  diameter  or  20  inches  square. 

6.  License:  All  persons  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  have  the  proper  fishing  license. 

NO  FISHING  RESTRICTED  AREA — There  shall  be  no  fishing  permitted  behind  any  of  the  restricted  areas  starting  at  the  west 
boundary  of  the  Erie  Yacht  Club  around  the  entire  shore  line  of  Presque  Isle  Bay  to  the  Perry  Monument,  or  any  other  posted 
area  before  June  15. 

SEINING  FOR  MINNOWS — There  shall  be  no  seining  from  the  shores  of  Presque  Isle  Bay,  or  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  and  ponds. 
In  the  taking  of  minnows  from  docks,  or  boats,  permits  are  required  for  seines  over  four  (4)  feet  to  a maximum  of  twelve 
(12)  feet.  No  seines  larger  than  this  are  permitted.  Applications  available  by  writing  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 
The  only  species  of  minnows  which  can  be  taken  from  Lake  Erie  or  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  the  Emerald  Shiner  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Spot  Tail  Shiner. 


No.  5 — Fishing  Regulations — Pymatuning  Lake — 1956 — By  authority  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P L 448.  Section  251. 
Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  the  Fish  Laws.  Location:  between  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — Crawford  County. 


Species 

Season 

Minimum  Legal 
Length  in  Inches 

Number 
(One  Day) 

PIKE  PERCH 

May  30  to  Nov.  30 

13 

6 Wall-eye  or  Yellow 

BLACK  BASS 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

10 

6 

MUSKELLUNGE 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

30 

2 

BLUE  GILL  OR  SUNFISH 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CARP 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CATFISH 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

CRAPPIE  OR  CALICO 
BLACK  OR  WHITE 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

ROCK  BASS 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

SUCKERS 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

YELLOW  PERCH 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

WHITE  BASS 

No  season 

No  size 

Unlimited 

MINNOWS  (2  rods  and  lines  or 
2 lines  only) 

No  season 

No  size 

35 

FROGS  (Unlawful  to  take  frogs 
by  use  of  an  artificial  light) 

July  2 to  Oct.  31,  inc.  (Sunday 
excepted) 

No  size 

25  in  one  day 
5^  in  one  season 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Oct.  31,  Inc.  (Sunday 
excepted) 

No  size 

25  in  one  day  or  in  possession  at 
anv  one  time. 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed,  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive) 


FISHING  DEVICES — Two  rods  and  lines  or  two  lines  allowed  in  possession. 

All  of  the  foregoing  under  Resolution  No.  22.  setting  up  open  seasons,  size,  creel  limits,  and  regulations  for  1956  were  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  July  25,  1955.  Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  Fish  Laws. 
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STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  TH] 
OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND  JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  SH; 
THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  OF 


Read  the  insl 
on  page  2 of  Ik 


Pennsylvania  Angler 

(Insert  exact  title  of  publication) 

Harrisburg^  ° ennsylvania 

(Name  of  post  office  and  State  where  publication  has  second-class  entry) 


published  ..  Monthly 

(State  exact  frequent; 


for  .... 


October 


1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 


Name  Address 

Publisher  „?ish_Cpi^ssipn Harris  b urg , Pen  ns  yl 

Editor  ....%orge...W.t..?.orrest.. 1335--£*.-PMladelpMa.  .St*,  Yo: 

Managing  editor  - 


Business  manager  

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  r,  t ou 
corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a partnership  or  other u 
rated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 


Name 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 


Address 

South  Office,  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 percent  or  more  of  tot: 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

Name  Address 

None 


4.  Paragraphs  2 and  3 include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditi 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
rities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner. 


5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distii.outed,  through  the  mails  orotl 
paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  information  is  required  fi 
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Clip  and  Send  $1.00  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION, 
South  Office  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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The  Most  Practical,  Easiest 
Christmas  Gift  You  Ever 
Gave  That  Fisherman 


A ONE  DOLLAR  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 
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Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  LEADER 
GOVERNOR 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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B randywine  creek  watershed  report 

from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 


1.  WATERSHED  CHARACTERISTICS 

Brandywine  Creek  watershed  is  located  al- 
most entirely  within  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania with  small  portions  of  the  area  in  Lan- 
caster County  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Castle 
County,  Delaware.  The  drainage  area  is  330 
square  miles,  or  211,200  acres.1  The  stream 
flows  in  a generally  southeast  direction  to  join 
with  Christina  River  just  helow  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  The  greatest  length  of  the  watershed 
area  is  36  miles;  the  greatest  width  is  21  miles. 
The  highest  elevation  is  about  900  feet;  the 
lowest  at  tidewater. 

Topography  and  Geology 

The  watershed  is  a highly  dissected  area  with 
a relatively  dense  drainage  pattern.  The  topo- 
graphy is  generally  rolling  with  some  hilly 
areas  in  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the 
watershed.  The  watershed  is  situated  almost 
entirely  within  the  Piedmont  Plateau  physio- 
graphic province.  From  its  headwaters  the 
stream  traverses  an  area  of  metamorphosed 
sediments  and  intrusive  rocks,  then  crosses  the 
quartzite  North  Valley  Hills  and  the  limestone 
Chester  Valley  into  an  area  underlain  by  schist. 
A belt  of  gneiss  extends  across  the  watershed 
above  Chadds  Ford.  Below  Chadds  Ford  are 
areas  of  schist  and  gabbro  with  Coastal  Plain 
sediments  near  the  mouth. 

Soils  and  Erosion 

The  upland  soils  are  residual  from  the  un- 
derlying rock  and  are  predominately  well 
drained  and  deep  to  moderately  deep.  Perme- 
ability is  moderate  to  rapid.  Shallow  soils  oc- 
cur on  the  steeper  slopes  and  on  the  more  re- 
sistant rocks.  Stony  soils  are  formed  on  the 
quartzite  and  diabase  ridges.  Most  of  the  soils 

1 Much  of  the  material  used  in  this  report  was 
obtained  from  the  Community  watershed  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Work  Plan  for  Brandywine  Creek, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
January  1952. 


are  productive  and  easily  managed.  The  pre- 
dominate soil  series  are  Chester,  Manor, 
Glenelg,  Glenville,  Mont  Alto  and  Edgemont. 

Moderately  severe  sheet  erosion  is  general. 
The  soils  are  suspectible  to  gullying  but  most 
gullies  have  been  obscured  by  cultivation.  It 
is  estimated  that  sheet  and  gully  erosion  are 
moving  soil  at  the  rate  of  %y2  tons  per  acre 
per  year.  Gross  soil  movement  is  estimated  at 
about  800,000  tons  annually;  sheet  and  gully 
erosion  accounting  for  95  percent,  streambank 
and  roadbank  erosion  5 percent  of  the  total 
movement.  Almost  91  percent  ©f  the  soil  loss 
from  sheet  and  gully  erosion  occurs  on  crop- 
land. 

Precipitation 

Mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  47  inches  and 
is  usually  well  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
Approximately  3 inches  of  the  rainfall  is  pre- 
cipitated as  snow.  High  intensity  storms  of 
short  duration  may  result  in  flash  floods  and 
severe  erosion.  Storms  with  a total  average 
depth  of  9 inches  of  precipitation  over  the 
entire  watershed  and  intensities  of  almost  5 
inches  in  24  hours  have  been  recorded. 

The  climate  is  characterized  by  relatively 
mild  winters  and  warm,  humid  summers.  The 
average  growing  season  varies  from  180  to  200 
days. 

Runoff 

Total  annual  runoff  at  Chadds  Ford  averages 
about  18  inches  with  a recorded  range  from 
10.44  inches  to  about  30  inches.  Runoff  varies 
greatly  but  during  severe  storms  may  be  as 
high  as  90  percent  of  total  precipitation. 

Land  Use 

Most  of  the  flood  plain  is  in  pasture  with 
considerable  amounts  of  woodland,  brush  and 
idle  land.  Very  little  bottom  land  is  cultivated. 
The  flood  hazard  is  an  important  factor  in  pre- 
venting more  intensive  use  of  the  bottomlands. 
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Land  use  in  the  watershed  (1951)  is  shown  in  the  following  table 


Conservation  Needs  and  Established  Practices 


Practice 

Unit 

Estimated 
Total  Needs 

Estimated 

Established  Practices 

Cropland  Treatment 

Contour  Farming  

Acres 

2,900 

400 

Crop  Rotation  

99 

48,500 

9,400 

Cover  Cropping  

99 

12,000 

3,300 

Crop  Residue  Management  

99 

29,500 

1,800 

Contour  Strip  Cropping  

99 

54,900 

9,400 

Diversions  and  Terraces  

90 

10 

Outlets  and  Farm  Watercourses  

510 

70 

Establishing  Perennial  Hay  

99 

12,400 

1,200 

Pasture  Treatment 

Pasture  Improvement  . . 

13,100 

5,700 

Establishing  Pasture  

99 

13,200 

1,600 

Fencing  

137,000 

Pasture  Management  

42,800 

4,000 

Contour  Furrows  

99 

600 

Woodland  Treatment 

Woodland  Grazing  Protection  

Acres 

4,400 

300 

Woodland  Fire  Protection  

99 

45,225 

Woodland  Improvement  

99 

10,000 

1,000 

Woodland  Harvest  Cutting  

99 

5,300 

Tree  Planting  

99 

6,050 

180 

Wildlife 

Wildlife  Improvement  

4,500 

900 

Land  use  in  the  Brandywine  Creek  Watershed 


Acres  Percent 


Cropland  

. . . 72,214 

34.2 

Pasture  Land  

...  36,154 

17.1 

Woodland  

. . . 45,225 

21.4 

Miscellaneous  

. . . 43.370 

20.5 

Highways,  streams,  etc.  . . . 

. . . 14,210 

6.8 

Total  

...  211,200 

100.0 

General  farming  predominates  in  the  upper 
watershed  with  some  special  crops  such  as 
tobacco  and  tomatoes.  Dairying,  general  farm- 
ing, beef  production  and  some  truck  farming 
predominates  in  the  lower  watershed.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Delaware  part  of  the 
watershed  is  being  developed  as  an  urban  area. 
Considerable  real  estate  development  is  taking 
place  near  Downingtown,  Coatesville  and 
Parksburg. 

W ater  Supplies 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  water  used  for 


municipal  and  industrial  purposes  is  supplied 
from  surface  water,  6.3  percent  comes  from 
wells  and  0.7  percent  from  springs.  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
Brandywine  Creek  for  its  water.  Wilmington 
pumps  directly  from  the  stream  channel.  It 
is  anticipated  that  water  consumption  will  in- 
crease by  more  than  20  percent  in  the  next  10 
years.  Water  requirements  in  the  watershed  are 
listed  in  the  table  below. 

WATER  DEMAND  1 

Gallons  per  day  1954 


Average  Maximum 

Industries  56,000,000  61,000,000 

Municipalities  30,000,000  44,000,000 

Agriculture  1,000,000  7,500,000 

Total  87,000,000  112,500,000 


1 From  report  of  Brandywine  Water  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 
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2.  OWNERSHIP  AND  TENURE 

The  watershed  is  almost  entirely  in  private 
ownership  with  less  than  a thousand  acres  in 
public  institutional  lands.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1500  farms  averaging  100  acres  per 
farm.  About  72  percent  of  the  area  is  farm 
land;  28  percent  non-farm  land.  Most  of  the 
farms  are  small  but  there  are  several  private 
holdings  ranging  in  size  from  3500  acres  to 
12,000  acres.  About  10  percent  of  the  total  area 
is  classed  as  urban  and  industrial  land.  The 
size  of  urban  areas  is  increasing  rapidly  as  the 
cities  and  towns  encroach  on  surrounding 
farms.  Approximately  6 percent  of  the  water- 
shed is  in  small  forest  tracts  and  estate  hold- 
ings which  are  predominately  forest  land. 

With  the  exception  of  some  lands  adjacent 
to  urban  developments,  where  there  is  con- 
siderable speculative  interest,  ownerships  are 
relatively  stable.  Over  70  percent  of  the  farms 
are  owner  operated.  About  6 percent  of  the 
farms  are  operated  by  managers  directly  em- 
ployed by  the  owners.  Most  of  the  remaining 
farms  are  farmed  by  tenants. 

3.  WATERSHED  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  listed  in  the  application  are 
as  follows: 

a.  Seasonal  deficiency  of  water  for  domestic, 

industrial,  irrigation  recreational  and  other 

uses. 

b.  Soil  erosion 

c.  Excessive  runoff 

d.  Flooding 

e.  Irregularity  of  flow 

f.  Deceased  yield  of  wells 

g.  Lack  of  recreational  areas 

Of  the  problems  listed  the  one  most  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  local 
groups  is  the  recurrent  shortage  of  water.  Local 
interest  centers  on  providing  for  larger  and 
more  dependable  water  supplies  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use.  Development  of  water  re- 
sources for  recreational  use  is  also  receiving 
much  attention. 

Floodwater  and  Sediment  Damage 

Damaging  floods  are  of  relatively  frequent 
occurance.  Discharge  equals  or  exceeds  bank- 
full  stage  about  once  every  two  years.  Average 


annual  damage,  based  on  all  floods  over  a 100 
year  period  is  $121,000.  About  88  percent  of 
the  flood  damage  is  to  industrial  plants;  the 
remainder  is  distributed  among  commercial, 
residential,  transportation  and  agricultural 
properties.  More  than  4,500  acres  of  farm  land, 
much  of  it  pasture,  are  affected  by  flooding. 
About  81  percent  of  the  average  annual  damage 
occurs  on  the  West  Branch,  8 per  cent  on  East 
Branch,  7 percent  on  the  main  stem  and  4 per- 
cent on  smaller  tributaries. 

The  stream  channels  are  characterized  by 
low,  relatively  stable  banks.  The  stream  beds 
are  on  coarse  gravel  fill  which  rests  at  various 
depths  on  bed  rock.  There  are  occasional 
migratory  sand  and  gravel  bars.  Trees  growing 
on  the  stream  banks  cause  a brushing  and  snag- 
ging problem  at  a number  of  places.  Stream 
bank  erosion  is  a problem  on  some  of  the 
smaller  tributaries  and  usually  occurs  where 
bank  cover  has  been  destroyed  by  trampling 
and  grazing. 

Sediment  and  related  damages  such  as  deposi- 
tion of  infertile  sediments,  scour  and  swamping 
are  of  minor  importance.  Except  for  occasional 
sediment  bars  above  channel  obstructions  there 
is  no  serious  channel  fill. 

About  1.500,000  cubic  yards  of  silt  is  removed 
annually  from  Wilmington  Harbor  at  a cost  of 
approximately  $320,000.  A substantial  portion 
of  this  silt  is  contributed  by  Brandywine  Creek, 
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Erosion  Damage 

The  extent  and  severity  of  erosion  is  shown 


in  the  table  below: 

Percent 

Degree  of  Erosion  of  IT  ater shed 

Little  or  no  erosion 31.5 

Moderate  erosion  43.8 

Severe  erosion  22.6 

Very  severe  erosion 2.0 

Very  severely  gullied  land  0.1 


100.0 

Erosion  has  affected  farm  income  by  reduc- 
ing crop  and  pasture  yields.  In  1951  the  cost 
of  erosion  to  farmers  in  the  watershed  was 
estimated  at  an  annual  incremental  sum  of 
$12,500. 

Water  Use  and  Management  Problems 

Water  for  municipal  and  industrial  use  is 
already  a critical  problem  during  dry  seasons. 
Water  shortages  will  become  increasingly  se- 
vere as  water  demand  increases.  Increased 
development  of  surface  water  resources  is  one 
of  the  most  important  needs  in  the  water- 
shed. Ground  water  supplies  are  limited.  The 
need  for  drainage  is  limited  to  individual 
farms.  Supplemental  irrigation  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
surface  water  as  the  source  of  supply.  Stream 
pollution,  serious  in  the  past,  has  largely  been 
eliminated. 

4.  PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 
Land  Treatment  of  Private  Lands 

Measures  needed  oh  a watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  program  include  land 
treatment  measures  and  practices  and  land 


conversions.  Better  vegetative  cover  will  im- 
prove hydrologic  conditions  and  reduce  ero- 
sion and  sediment  production. 

Estimated  needs  and  practices  established  in 
the  watershed  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

About  37  percent  of  the  1,500  farm  units 
are  cooperators  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
District.  Interest  in  Conservation  farming  is 
steadily  increasing.  With  additional  technical 
assistance  the  rate  of  planning  and  applica- 
tion of  conservation  practices  could  he  greatly 
increased. 

Land  Treatinent  on  Federal  and  Other  Public 

Land 

There  are  no  large  areas  of  public  land  in 
the  watershed  that  would  affect  the  installa- 
tion of  a watershed  protection  program. 

Flood  Prevention  Structural  Measures 

There  are  no  existing  impoundments  for 
flood  prevention.  Coatesville  Reservoir  on  Rock 
Run  with  an  original  storage  capacity  of  1,019 
acre-feet  is  the  largest  reservoir.  There  are  a 
number  of  low  head  structures,  most  of  them 
abandoned. 

Channel  improvement  work  has  been  done 
at  Downingtown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  U.  S. 
Route  322  bridge  across  the  East  Branch. 

Channel  improvement  is  needed  through 
the  Lukens  Steel  Company  plant  at  Coates- 
ville. 

The  installation  of  1,600  feet  of  earth  dike 
is  recommended  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Brandywine  at  Lenape  Park. 

Preliminary  reconnaissance  was  made  on 
30  impoundment  sites  throughout  both  East 
and  West  Branches  of  Brandywine  Creek.  The 
steep  valley  sections  and  narrow  flood  plains 
would  in  some  cases  require  a channel  type 
reservoir.  Occasionally,  at  the  confluence  of  2 
or  more  streams  flood  plain  development  is 
sufficient  to  obtain  considerable  storage  with- 
out high  fill. 

In  most  cases  the  size  of  structures  is  lim- 
ited by  highways,  homesteads  and  other  de- 
velopments in  the  pool  area. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  possible 
sites  are  located  in  woodland,  idleland  or  grass- 
land, the  balance  being  cropland. 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  small 
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farm  pond  sites  with  watersheds  of  .1  to  .5  of 
a square  mile. 

The  possible  impoundments  would  control 
approximately  11  percent  of  total  watershed 
and  in  most  cases  could  be  multiple  purpose 
structures. 

Possible  impounding  sites  are  listed  below: 

Drainage  Area — 

Site  Square  Mile  Location 


1 

6.6 

West  Tributary,  West  Branch  just  off 
Route  122 — 1^4  mile  south  Honey 
Brook. 

2 

3.1 

East  tributary  of  East  Branch,  Brandy- 
wine at  Dampman. 

2 

5.9 

West  Branch — y2  mile  northwest  Rock- 

lyn. 

5 

3.5 

Beaver  Creek — % mile  east  Reeceville. 

6 

3.8 

Birch  Run — \2  mile  south  Martins 
Corner. 

7 

3.3 

Buck  Run — 1 mile  north  northeast  Up- 
per Octoraro. 

8 

4.1 

Confluence  of  Birch  Run  & south  Tri- 
butary— 1 mile  N.W.  Guntree. 

9 

1.6 

Doe  Run — 3 mile  east  of  Cochranville. 

10 

1.6 

East  tributary  of  Marsh  Creek — 1*4 
mile  WSW  of  Eagle. 

11 

2.3 

Pocopson  Creek — 1 mile  N.E.  Marl- 
boro. 

12 

0.9 

Broad  Run — north  tributary — 1%  mile 
west  Marshallton. 

13 

1.3 

Ring  Run — 1*4  mile  west  of  Chadds 

Ford  Junction. 

With  few  exceptions  development  of  any 
large  impoundments  will  necessitate  road  and 
railroad  relocations,  flooding  of  farmsteads  and 
homes  or  all  of  these  items.  It  is  anticipated 
that  easements  and  rights-of-way  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain. 

Irrigation  Measures 

Only  a few  individual  farms  have  irrigation 
systems.  These  are  sprinkler  type  fed  by  pumps 
or  gravity.  The  possibilities  for  developing 
large  scale  group  irrigation  are  limited  by 
physical  conditions. 

Drainage  Measures 

There  are  no  organized  drainage  districts 
in  the  watershed.  Existing  drainage  works  con- 
sist of  a limited  amount  of  open  ditch  and 
tile  drainage  on  individual  farms.  Additional 
farm  drainage  work  is  needed. 

Measures  for  Recharging  Ground  Water  Basins 
There  are  no  high  yielding  aquifers  in  the 
watershed  which  would  be  suitable  for  arti- 
ficial recharge. 

Municipal  Water  Supply 

Development  of  additional  water  supply  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use  is  one  of  the 
most  important  needs  in  the  area.  Structures 


and  measures  to  insure  more  stable  and  abun- 
dant water  supplies  will  receive  more  active 
local  support  than  will  measures  for  flood 
control. 

5.  EFFECT  OF  PROJECT  OUTSIDE  OF 
WATERSHED 

Installation  of  a watershed  protection  pro- 
gram will  substantially  reduce  the  deposition 
of  silt  in  Wilmington  Harbor.  Watershed  lands 
will  produce  greater  returns  and  improve  the 
over  all  economic  condition  of  watershed  and 
adjacent  areas. 

6.  OTHER  PROGRAMS 
Department  of  the  Army 

Activities  of  the  Crops  of  Engineers  have 
been  confined  to  the  dredging  necessary  to 
maintain  navigation  in  Wilmington  Harbor. 
They  have  not  proposed  any  upstream  struc- 
tural measures  although  minor  field  investi- 
gations have  been  made  at  local  damage 
centers. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Forest  Service  cooperates  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forest  and  Waters  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  landowners 
to  help  them  properly  manage  forest  holdings, 
producing  and  distributing  forest  planting 
stock  and  maintaining  an  adequate  forest  fire 
prevention  and  suppression  organization. 

Educational  assistance  to  assist  and  encour- 
age landowners  to  install  conservation  meas- 
ures is  provided  by  the  Cooperative  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  through  its  county 
program  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  agencies. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
Service  is  providing  financial  assistance  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  for  installing  conservation 
measure  through  its  county  aide  program. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Administration  is 
making  loans  available  for  the  installation  of 
conservation  and  water  control  measures. 

State  Agencies 

The  Pennsylv  ania  Department  of  Forest  and 
Waters  participates  in  water  control  and  land 
management  activities  through  its  separate  di- 
visions of  Water  and  Forests.  The  Water  Divi- 
sion, in  cooperation  with  local  government 
agencies,  and  other  interests,  carries  out  a 
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program  designed  to  rectify  conditions  result- 
ing from  stream  clogging  and  debris  accumu- 
lation. The  Forest  division  cooperates  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  providing  technical  assistance 
to  private  landowners  to  improve  forest  man- 
agement practices,  provide  adequate  forest  fire 
protection,  and  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  forest  planting  stock.  Interest  in  the 
technical  assistance  program  is  fairly  high  in 
the  watershed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  regu- 
lates hunting  and  cooperates  with  private  land- 
owners  in  the  establishment  of  game  food  and 
cover.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  reg- 
ulates fishing  and  stocks  local  streams  with 
game  fish. 

7.  GROUP  ACTION 

Brandywine  Creek  provides  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  accomplishment  by  group  action 
in  the  Northeast.  Rural  and  city  people,  farm- 
ers, business  men,  and  industrialists  have 
banded  together  in  the  Brandywine  Valley  As- 
sociation in  order  to  take  effectual  action  to- 
wards solving  watershed  problems.  This  asso- 
ciation, formed  in  the  late  1930’s  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  developing  public  interest  and  in 
getting  improved  land  management  measures 
installed  on  watershed  lands.  The  association 
has  been  very  effective  in  informing  small  local 
groups  of  their  specific  local  problems  and  or- 
ganizing them  to  take  local  action  towards  solv- 
ing these  problems.  Perhaps  the  greatest  sin- 
gle accomplishment  of  the  Association  has 
been  the  creation  of  an  awareness  on  the  part 
of  all  the  people  in  the  watershed  that  while 
their  overall  problem  is  a big  one  it  can  he 
solved  by  local  action. 

8.  EXCLUDED  AREAS 

The  entire  watershed  is  included  in  the  ap- 
plication. The  only  possible  exclusions  are  on 
the  approximately  500  acres  of  open  and  forest 
land  in  the  Embreeville  State  Hospital  and 
in  the  Veterans  Administration  Facility  at 
Coatesville.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these 
ownerships  will  cooperate  fully  in  installing 
conservation  measures. 

9.  INTEREST  OF  LOCAL  PEOPLE 

Major  impetus  for  the  establishment  of 
structural  measures  for  water  control  comes 
from  industrial  and  domestic  water  users  and 


from  the  recreational  interests.  Farm  people 
have  less  interest  in  the  structural  phase  of 
the  program  but  are  interested  in  the  instal- 
lation of  the  land  treatment  measures  which 
stabilize  soil,  conserve  water,  and  improve 
yields.  They  are  becoming  increasingly  inter- 
ested in  assuring  themselves  of  a permanent 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  Brandywine  Valley  Association  with  a 
membership  representing  many  diverse  inter- 
ests is  squarely  behind  any  effort  to  improve 
the  watershed  and  effectively  utilize  all  of  its 
resources.  This  association  can  be  depended  on 
to  actively  support  the  program  and  render 
assistance  in  arousing  public  interest,  develop- 
ing local  group  action  on  specific  projects,  as- 
sisting in  securing  finances,  and  securing  co- 
operation in  municipal,  county,  and  state  units 
of  government. 

10.  LOCAL  PARTICIPATION 

There  is  some  questions  as  to  whether  the 
signers  or  sponsors  of  the  application  qualify 
as  “local  organizations.”  Official  opinion  has 
been  requested  on  this  matter.  The  watershed 
is  located  entirely  within  Soil  Conservation 
Districts. 

The  question  of  whether  funds  can  be  raised 
for  watershed  programs  by  taxation  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  been  settled.  It  appears  that 
funds  can  be  raised  in  Delaware  under  drain- 
age and  flood  control  laws. 

Interest  has  been  expressed  by  industry  and 
incorporated  areas  in  financial  support  for 
projects  of  direct  benefit  to  themselves.  The 
extent  of  such  participation  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  benefits  provided  and  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  companies  and  towns  at 
the  time  of  installation. 

It  has  not  been  determined  if  condemnation 
proceedings  can  be  used  in  connection  with 
installing  watershed  protection  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania portion  of  the  watershed.  Under  Dela- 
ware drainage  and  flood  control  laws  a water- 
shed legally  organized  for  drainage  or  flood 
protection  appears  to  have  the  right  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  eminent  domain,  to  acquire 
property,  to  borrow  money  for  purposes  of 
construction,  maintaining  and  administering 
works  of  improvement. 

There  are  no  special  credit  facilities  avail- 
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able  to  the  watershed  association.  Private  finan- 
cial institutions,  federal  loan  facilities,  includ- 
ing conservation  loans  offered  by  the  Farm 
and  Home  Administration  would  be  the  sources 
of  credit  available  to  watershed  and  private 
interests. 

It  is  not  known  whether  special  purpose 
districts  with  taxing  power  can  be  organized 
in  Pennsylvania.  Provision  for  such  districts 
appear  to  exist  in  Delaware. 

Financial  resources  of  the  sponsoring  local 
organization  are  limited  to  membership  fees 
and  donations.  These  resources  would  not 
likely  be  sufficient  to  exceed  participation  be- 
yond preparation  of  work  plans. 

11.  ESTIMATED  TIME  TO  COMPLETE 
THE  PROJECT 

Installation  of  any  recommended  structural 
measures  can  be  completed  within  five  years 
after  funds  are  made  available  contingent  upon 
the  local  organizations’  ability  to  obtain  land, 
easements  and  rights-of-way  and  to  fulfill 
agreed-upon  responsibilities  in  respect  to  cost- 
sharing. 

Planning  necessary  for  installation  of  land 
treatment  measures  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in five  years  with  additional  technical  services. 

The  period  of  time  necessary  to  install  land 
treatment  measures  will  depend  mainly  on 
the  financial  resources  of  farmers,  including 
credit  facilities,  the  willingness  of  farmers  to 
assume  indebtedness,  the  direct  financial  as- 
sistance made  available  by  public  agencies  and 
the  amount  of  technical  services  made  avail- 
able. Complete  installation  of  land  treatment 
measures  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
five  years  and  probably  not  less  than  8 years. 
However,  the  measures  required  to  assure 


proper  functioning  of  structural  measures  can 
be  installed  within  4 years. 

12.  SUMMARY 

Brandywine  Creek  watershed  has  serious 
flood,  sedimentation  and  water  conservation 
problems.  A program  of  watershed  protection 
and  flood  prevention  applied  to  the  entire 
area  will  increase  the  amount  of  water  held 
on  the  land,  reduce  sedimentation  damages 
by  decreasing  soil  erosion  and  increase  re- 
turns to  farmer  with  better  management  prec- 
tices  and  higher  crop  yields. 

About  30  impoundment  sites  were  examined. 
Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that  12 
sites  are  economically  feasible.  These  struc- 
tures would  control  38  square  miles  represent- 
ing 11.5  percent  of  the  watershed.  Construction 
of  any  large  impoundments  will  involve  relo- 
cation of  highways,  railroads,  and  buildings. 

Organized  local  interest  in  watershed  works 
of  improvement  centers  on  the  development  of 
larger  and  more  dependable  sources  of  water 
for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  Any  struc- 
tural program  designed  to  meet  these  needs, 
will  receive  widespread  public  support.  De- 
velopment of  water  resources  for  recreational 
use  is  also  of  major  importance  to  local  groups. 

About  88  percent  of  the  average  annual  flood 
damage  is  to  industrial  plants.  Channel  im- 
provement on  specific  damage  reaches  will  re- 
duce flood  damages  considerably. 

The  only  important  sediment  damage  is  the 
contribution  that  Brandywine  Creek  makes  to 
the  silting  of  Wilmington  Harbor.  Reduction 
of  the  rate  of  sediment  production  by  pro- 
tection of  watershed  lands  from  soil  erosion 
will  reduce  the  $320,000  annual  cost  of  dredg- 
ing Wilmington  Harbor. 
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This  is  the  story  of  a man  caught  up  in  a whirlwind  of  never-ending  pollution  problems, 
torn  between  the  mutual  needs  of  industry  and  angler  for  water  . . . clean,  cool  water. 
The  desire  to  create  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  require 
the  very  last  ounce  of  patience  from  every  man,  woman  and  child  living  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 


Jndustrialist  and 


s 

k^portsmaii 


. . . a partnership  in  an  industrial  age 


By  AL  CLARK 

Sports  Editor — Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a man  who  rides  high 
in  the  “eye”  of  a man-made  hurricane. 
It  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Berwyn  F.  Mattison, 
Secretary  of  Health  in  the  Cabinet  of  Gover- 
nor George  M.  Leader. 

He  is  the  man  caught  up  in  the  vortex  of 
sound  and  fury  whipped  up  by  the  never-end- 
ing arguments  projected  by  the  continued  ad- 
vancement of  the  Industrial  Age  and  its  de- 
mands for  leibensraum  made  on  the  ever- 
diminishing  Pioneer  Age. 

The  45-year-old  public  health  guardian  is 
the  man  caught  up  and  buffeted  between  two 
emotions — that  of  the  industrialist  in  his  need 
for  water;  that  of  the  avid  sportsman,  who 
continues  to  live  on  the  promise  that  nothing 
may  change  and  that  his  fields  and  streams 
must  be  inviolate,  no  matter  what  the  human 
or  economic  demand. 

The  York  State  native — schooled  at  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnical  Institute,  at  the  University 
of  California,  at  McGill  in  Toronto — is  the  man 
who  inherits  the  ever  expanding  problem  of 
pollution  of  the  Commonwealth’s  4,000  miles 
of  trout  waters;  its  2,000  miles  of  warm-water 
streams  and  rivers  and  its  more  than  57,000 
acres  of  ponds  and  lakes. 

Every  mile  of  water  poses  its  problem.  So 
does  every  acre  of  impounded  pond  or  lake. 

And  the  problem  pyramids  year  by  year  as 
the  State  Fish  Commission  continues  to  im- 


prove and  obtain  additional  waters  for  the 
angler  and  the  sportsman. 

No  two  problems  are  alike.  And  no  two 
sources  of  pollution  are  akin. 

One  segment — a stretch  taken  from  the  heart- 
land of  the  state — a portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River — best  serves  to  illustrate  the 
myriad  problems  confronting  Dr.  Mattison,  his 
Bureau  of  Engineering  and  the  rank-and-file 
field  men  who  are  ever  alert  to  improving 
Pennsylvania’s  pure  stream  program. 

At  the  moment,  through  all  agencies  and 
methods  at  his  command,  Dr.  Mattison  is  in- 
volved with  pollution  of  the  Susquehanna  ad- 
jacent to  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Mattison,  a man  who  applies  the  com- 
mon-sense yardstick  of  reasoning  and  horse 
sense  to  the  pollution  problem,  is  chairman 
of  the  State’s  Sanitary  Water  Board.  This  is 
the  agency  which  deals  with  polluted  water 
problems.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
of  the  Department  of  Health  is  the  law  en- 
forcement agency.  Under  existing  law,  the  State 
Fish  Commission  is  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  fish  life.  Fish  wardens  and  Game  pro- 
tectors act  as  field  agents  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  as  deputies  under  Dr.  Mattison’s  depart- 
ment, hut  have  investigative  powers  only.  The 
Sanitary  Water  Board  also  has  a staff  of  field 
men  directly  assigned  to  it. 

Current  problem  is  the  Oil  Slick  Case.  This 
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is  localized  here  as  a problem  of  industrial 
waste  pollution  at  the  very  doorstep  of  the 
Capitol  itself. 

Dr.  Mattison's  field  forces  are  hard  at  work 
on  this  problem,  seeking  to  pin-point  cause 
and  to  determine  specific  corrective  measures. 

The  Oil  Slick  Case  is  a recurring  one,  long 
has  graphically  illustrated  the  age-old  argu- 
ment of  Industry  vs.  Sportsman.  Or,  if  you  will, 
the  Industrial  versus  the  Pioneer  Age. 

Caught  in  the  middle,  like  men  riding  the 
“eye”  of  a human  hurricane,  are  Dr.  Mattison 
and  his  men. 

The  Sanitary  Water  Board’s  energetic  field 
men  and  engineers  have  been  investigating  the 
problem  since  Labor  Day.  It  was  then  that 
oil  waste  slicks  started  to  appear  on  the  usually 
blue  Susquehanna,  creating  a stench  to  the 
nose  of  the  sportsman,  clogging  the  line  and 
reels  of  the  angler,  and,  in  general  pointing  up 
again  industrial  waste  dumpage  into  fishing 
waters. 

Industry  needs  water  to  survive,  just  as  the 
human  needs  water  to  live. 

The  Poineer  spirit,  however,  believes  free 
running  water  is  his — to  have  and  to  hold  now 
and  forever  more.  True.  But  the  human,  too, 
inherits  the  same  right  as  does  the  angler,  a 
human,  but  of  a different  variety  and  breed. 

Each  must  learn  to  live  with  the  other;  else 
all  of  man’s  progress  in  this  highly  industrial 
age  must  be  stalemated. 

The  man-made  hurricane  is  frothed  up  by 
the  march  of  progress,  with  industry’s  demands 
on  the  natural  resource  of  water,  and  by  the 
sportsmen,  men  who  crave  to  continue  the  old 
days  yet  desire  to  have  the  accommodations  of 
the  modern  age. 

Actually,  to  have  the  hurricane  blow  itself 
out  without  too  much  damage  to  industry  or 
the  sportsmen,  is  Dr.  Mattison’s  place. 

He  must,  and  does,  move  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  That  is,  and  has 
been,  his  dedication  in  the  Oil  Slick  Case. 

The  Susquehanna  Problem  at  Harrisburg 
does  have  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  of  all  the 
agencies  at  his  command. 

Dr.  Mattison,  himself,  best  states  the  prob« 
lem,  the  cause,  the  effect,  the  solution  being 
sought. 


Says  Dr.  Mattison: 

“Industrial  waste  treatment  works  have  been 
installed  to  remove  oil  and  settleable  solids 
from  the  wastes  produced  at  the  Classification 
Yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
at  Enola,  Cumberland  County.  These  yards 
include  installations  for  engine  refueling  and 
washing.  The  waste  treatment  works  now  are 
being  effectively  operated,  although  for  some 
time  this  was  not  the  case,  so  that  they  are 
being  kept  under  observation.  Progressive  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  railroad  company, 
through  operating  changes,  provision  of  better 
emergency  pumping  facilities,  etc.,  to  prevent 
accidental  spills  of  oil  and  other  polluting  sub- 
stances from  reaching  the  river.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  at  York  Haven,  York 
County,  about  3 miles  below  Goldsboro,  has 
industrial  waste  treatment  works  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

“Gunnison  Homes,  Inc.,  Hampden  Township, 
Cumberland  County,  has  installed  waste  treat- 
ment works  under  permit  from  the  Board  for 
discharge  to  Conodoguinet  Creek  at  a point 
some  15  stream-miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Susquehanna  River. 

“The  foregoing  establishments  are  those  near 
the  river  on  the  west  side.  Other  plants  such 
as  The  Eaton-Dikeman  and  paper  mills  at 
Mount  Holly  Springs  and  that  of  the  Schweitzer 
Company  at  Mount  Holly  Springs,  York 
County  have  waste  treatment  works  on  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  Susquehanna. 

“On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a recent  in- 
vestigation showed  that  a new  abattoir  operated 
by  Gold  Ribbon  Fresh  Frosted  Meats,  Inc.  is 
beginning  operations  at  the  establishment 
formerly  owned  by  the  Penn  Packing  Company 
in  Royalton,  Dauphin  County;  the  operators 
have  been  advised  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  for  waste  treatment.  The  new  establish- 
ment is  equipped  to  slaughter  only  calves,  the 
industrial  waste  from  which  is  small  compared 
to  that  from  most  abattoirs. 

“The  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  at  Middle- 
town,  Dauphin  County,  produces  industrial 
wastes,  containing  metal  salts,  oils,  greases,  etc. 
and  has  constructed  waste  treatment  works. 
Both  production  facilities  and  waste  treatment 
works  are  to  be  enlarged  in  the  near  future. 
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Federal  military  establishments  are  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
but  always  cooperate. 

“The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  at  Steelton 
discharges  various  types  of  industrial  waste. 
The  cooling  waters  probably  carry  some  lubri- 
cating oils  and  iron  oxide  scale  from  the  roll- 
ing mill.  There  may  be  some  drainage  of 
phenolic  still  wastes  all  of  which  are  reported 
to  be  used  for  coke  quenching.  Phenolic  still 
wastes  are  volatized  by  the  hot  coke  and  some 
are  later  returned  to  the  ground  and  washed 
to  the  river  during  rainfalls.  Further  investiga- 
tion, followed  by  a notice  from  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  with  respect  top  plans  for  waste 
treatment  works  if  these  prove  necessary,  will 
be  made  when  other  work  allows. 

“The  Harrisburg  Gas  Company  at  Steelton 
has  been  investigated  in  detail  and  found  to 
be  discharging  cooling  waters  which,  because 
of  changes  in  process,  have  for  the  last  five 
years  furnished  no  cause  for  complaint. 

“At  the  Central  Iron  & Steel  Company, 
Harrisburg,  routine  discharges  of  lubricating 
oil  in  cooling  waters  from  the  rolls  at  the  steel 
mill,  together  with  mill  or  iron  oxide  scale 
from  the  material  processed,  have  been  found 
to  reach  the  river.  Proper  treatment  or  abate- 
ment of  these  wastes  will  he  required. 

“During  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  an  acci- 
dental spill  of  fuel  oil  through  the  unloading 
of  a tank  car  occurred  at  this  plant,  producing 
a heavy  oil  slick  which  traveled  across  the 
river  to  the  west  bank.  General  information  on 
the  incident  is  available  to  me,  hut  before  I 
can  definitely  answer  your  specific  questions, 
I must  of  necessity  have  the  full  and  complete 
reports  submitted  by  the  office  of  the  Regional 
engineer.  When  these  reports  are  available  and 
have  been  reviewed  by  me  I shall  then  be  in  a 
position  to  more  intelligently  discuss  the 
specific  points  which  you  have  propounded. 

“The  Penn  Supply  Company  washes  con- 
crete trucks;  Spungin’s  Abattoir  produces 
slaughterhouse  wastes;  and  Thompson  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.  discharges  wastes  which  carry  cutting 
oils  and  probably  dirt  and  metal  particles.  All 
three  of  these  discharges  enter  Paxton  Creek 
and  thence  the  Susquehanna  River. 

“Discharges  of  oil,  cinders,  detergents  and 
other  industrial  wastes  have  reached  Paxton 


Creek  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  yards 
in  Harrisburg.  Following  repeated  investiga- 
tions by  Department  of  Health  engineers,  a 
suitable  collecting  sump,  and  other  devices 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  are  being  operated 
to  prevent  such  discharges. 

“The  Harrisburg  Steel  Corp.  discharges  cool- 
ing waters  which  carry  lubricating  oils  and 
some  settleable  material.  The  company  has 
made  application  for  a permit  for  works  to 
treat  these  wastes  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board.  This 
permit  is  now  in  process. 

“In  answer  to  your  question,  “Why  do  oil 
slicks  and  large  ‘blankets’  of  oil  scum  continue 
on  the  West  Shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Wormleys- 
burg  and  northward?”  I can  inform  you  that 
for  months  a check  of  the  west  hank  of  the 
river  has  been  maintained  insofar  as  has  been 
possible  with  available  personnel,  particularly 
during  the  past  summer.  Inquiry  has  just  been 
made  of  persons  having  business  along  the 
river,  but  in  no  case  since  waste  treatment  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Enola  Yards  was 
placed  on  a proper  footing,  have  we  been  able 
to  verify  reports  of  recurrence  of  heavy  oil 
slicks.  The  Regional  Engineer  made  detailed 
personal  inspections  of  the  river  on  September 
4 and  September  25;  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  made  inspection  on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  September,  immediately  fol- 
lowing a report  of  an  oil  slick;  special  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  two  engineers  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  September  30,  after  the  receipt  of 
your  recent  letter.  In  addition,  two  engineers 
who  reside  on  the  west  shore  have  kept  the 
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river  under  observation  mornings  and  even- 
ings as  they  have  traveled  back  and  forth  to 
their  homes;  but  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  oil  slicks  or  blankets  of 
oil  scum  to  which  your  letter  refers.  Traces 
of  oil  still  are  to  be  found  along  the  river 
hanks,  possible  due  to  instances  of  poor  opera- 
tion of  the  treatment  works  at  the  railroad 
yards.  They  also  may  be  residues  from  the 
old  discharges. 

“No  sources  of  industrial  pollution  other 
than  those  indicated  herein  are  of  record  in 
this  department,  although  a number  of  possible 
sources  have  been  investigated  and  found  not 
to  be  discharging  industrial  wastes.  It  is  not 
possible  to  accomplish  complete  abatement  of 
all  eases  of  pollution  simultaneously  and  the 


Susquehanna  is  only  one  of  many  important 
rivers  in  the  Commonwealth;  but  I can  assure 
you  again  that  the  condition  of  this  river  is 
a matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board,  and  efforts  to  correct  any  ob- 
jectionable conditions  will  be  continued  until 
the  river  is  properly  maintained.” 

There  is  how  Dr.  Mattison  deals  his  cards. 
Straight  off  the  top  of  the  deck.  He  does  so, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  cards  must  play 
themselves  for  their  own  face  value. 

The  question  can,  and  will  be,  properly  re- 
solved. In  Harrisburg  on  the  Susquehanna, 
heartland  river  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  on 
all  other  free  water.  Patience  is  the  virtue 
needed  to  obtain  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Which  is  the  man’s  credo. 


C«MERVATI»N  KIDS 


HERE  do  you  find  the  most  fish? 

Ask  any  angler,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  most  fish  are  found  near  cover  or 
in  deep  water  most  of  the  time.  This  is  com- 
mon knowledge,  of  course,  and  any  glance 
along  a stream  during  the  fishing  season  will 
confirm  it.  Except  in  late  evening,  at  night  or 
in  early  morning,  it  is  usually  foolish  to  fish 
the  shallows  where  no  cover  is  available. 

Too  often  the  average  angler  feels  that 
stream  conservation  is  a remote  subject  about 
which  he  reads  or  which  is  the  job  of  the 
Fish  Commission.  Yet,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
bits  of  conservation,  relative  to  stream  im- 
provement, is  within  the  ability  and  under- 
standing of  all  who  fish.  They  can  build  cover 
and  create  deep  water  with  little  effort. 

For  instance,  we  need  only  take  a look  at  the 
photograph  accompanying  this  article  to  see  an 
excellent  example  of  conservation.  And,  the 


By  KEITH  SCHUYLER 

conservationists  are  kids,  mere  boys  with  will- 
ing hands  and  a view  to  the  future. 

At  Camp  Lavigne,  in  Columbia  County,  Boy 
Scouts  bave  been  engaged  for  the  past  two 
years  building  wing-walls,  or  jetties,  in  that 
stretch  of  Big  Fishing  Creek  which  flows 
through  their  camp.  The  idea  was  a brain- 
child of  Joseph  Carlin,  then  field  executive 
for  the  Columbia-Montour  Counties  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Started  in  1954,  the  effort 
was  extended  into  1955  during  the  regular 
camping  season  as  a Scout  project. 

Results  to  date  have  been  both  interesting 
and  conclusive  as  a conservation  measure. 

One  wall,  built  near  the  foot  bridge  leading 
in  to  camp  across  the  creek,  has  provided  the 
best  testing  ground  since  stream  activity  can 
easily  be  seen  from  the  bridge  itself.  The 
clear  water  of  the  creek  has  revealed  numerous 
fish,  large  and  small,  congregating  around  the 
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JETTIES,  30  in  ail,  in  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  county, 
project  of  Boy  Scout  conservationists  at  Camp  Lavigne. 
Results  have  justified  al!  the  hard  work  accomplished 
by  the  boys. 


protection  of  the  large  rocks  in  the  jetty  and 
feeding  upon  food  which  is  directed  down  the 
deepened  center  of  the  creek. 

Further  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
particular  jetty  is  shown  by  the  fact  eight 
water  snakes  were  killed  at  this  spot  alone  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  even  though  the  area  was 
visually  exposed  to  a constant  stream  of  foot 
traffic  over  the  bridge.  Snakes  congregate 
where  food  is  plentiful. 

Although  only  a few  jetties  were  built  the 
first  year,  additional  ones  were  added  in  1955 
to  bring  the  number  to  about  thirty  in  a stretch 
of  a half  mile.  It  was  found  that  too  sharp  an 
angle  made  even  the  large  stones  subject  to 
whims  of  the  heavy  spring  and  fall  currents, 
and  new  jetties  were  laid  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°  to  the  direction  of  the  stream.  No  effort 
to  deepen  the  center  of  the  stream  was  neces- 
sary since  the  heavier  flow  of  water  directed 
to  this  point  accomplished  the  desired  result. 

Further  proof  of  the  value  of  these  artificial 
shelters  was  seen  in  the  numbers  of  trout 
found  around  the  rock  walls.  Normally,  this 
stretch  of  water  is  heavily  fished  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  and  stocked  trout  be- 
come scarce  within  a few  weeks.  The  improved 
area  of  stream  remained  fine  for  fishing 
throughout  the  1955  season. 


By  alternating  the  walls  on  either  side  of 
the  creek,  any  danger  of  flooding  or  of  chang- 
ing the  course  of  the  creek  is  eliminated.  This 
is  an  important  factor  to  he  considered  by  any 
future  conservationist,  especially  since  such 
work  is  usually  done  on  property  owned  by 
others.  In  fact,  the  particular  area  illustrated 
was  heavily  dredged  several  years  ago  because 
• the  natural  action  of  the  water  was  endanger- 
ing valuable  farm  property  and  the  Scout  camp 
itself.  Extensive  corrective  measures  removed 
a number  of  good  fishing  spots,  and  that 
stretch  of  stream  became  relatively  barren  of 
trout  until  the  boys  went  to  work. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  this 
particular  project  is  the  fact  that  not  one 
cent  was  spent.  Yet,  the  real  and  potential 
recreational  value  is  immeasurable.  Although 
at  first  glance  the  jetties  are  merely  pleasing 
breaks  in  the  formerly  unbroken  expanse  of 
flat,  shallow  water,  the  real  worth  goes  far  be- 
neath the  surface. 

Sweet  mountain  water  that  moved  slowly 
over  stones  exposed  to  the  merciless  glance  of 
the  hot  summer  sun  is  now  gently  churned 
among  the  big  stones  or  swirls  to  the  deeper 
pockets  created  by  its  own  action.  Shade  and 
shelter  of  the  same  stones  invite  both  small 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Photo  of  UPPER  PERKIOMEN  CREEK 
By  La  Mar  Mumbar 
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and  large  fish,  and  tiny  aquatic  life  has  an  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  to  reproduce  behind  the 
current.  Even  when  the  near  distant  mountains 
shake  themselves  after  a downpour  or  hur- 
riedly wipe  away  the  white  traces  of  winter, 
the  heavy  rush  of  water  cannot  disturb  the 
deep  safety  of  the  hand-made  refuges  in  the 
stream  bed. 

In  this  example,  a relatively  large  trout 
stream  provided  a testing  ground.  However, 
there  are  many  more  small  streams  than  other- 
wise, and  it  might  appear  that  such  work 
would  be  impractical  in  the  smaller  runs.  How- 
ever, there  is  another  local  example  which  il- 
lustrates the  value  of  such  efforts  on  any 
brook  which  flows  the  year  around. 

After  an  appeal  in  my  weekly  newspaper 
column,  “Fins,  Furs  and  Feathers,”  which  is 
in  its  18th  year  in  the  Berwick  Enterprise,  it 
was  gratifying  to  learn  that  one  Boy  Scout 
troop  had  “adopted”  an  area  brook.  The  orig- 
inal appeal  was  based  on  a successful  Ohio 
program  where  there  is  a movement  termed, 
“Adopt  a Stream.” 

Eldon  Shultz,  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  1,  Nesco- 
peck  Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  announced 
that  his  boys  had  taken  over  a stretch  of  Yost 
Hollow  Run,  a small  brook  leading  down  from 
the  nearby  hills  northwest  of  Berwick.  Here 
a handful  of  youngsters  embarked  on  a project 
which  included  the  building  of  30  small  dams 
to  provide  holding  pools  for  trout.  For  years, 
fingerling  trout  have  been  stocked  in  the 
stream,  hut  it  is  seldom  that  any  acquire  legal 
length  except  in  the  few  larger  pools. 

Consequently,  a run  which  had  little  fishing 
value  because  growing  fish  were  exposed  to 
predators  during  the  dry  season  throughout 
most  of  its  length,  now  has  the  potential  of 
producing  some  fair  sport.  Equally  important, 
water  will  be  held  back  during  the  critical 


season  to  help  nourish  the  surrounding  land. 

Meanwhile,  another  encouraging  report  came 
in  that  Berwick  Hunting  and  Fishing  Associa- 
tion planned  to  adopt  a section  of  Ten  Mile 
Run,  another  neglected  trout  brook  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

If  only  by  example,  these  projects  show  what 
can  he  done  on  a local  scale  to  improve  fishing 
while  providing  a definite  conservation  meas- 
ure. Youthful  willingness  and  ambition  have 
been  converted  into  long  lasting  values  to  help 
restore  some  of  that  taken  from  Nature.  If 
such  effort  could  be  multiplied  by  the  avail- 
able youth  and  adult  organizations  over  the 
state,  the  results  would  be  tremendous. 

The  simple  placing  of  a flat  stone  over  two 
other  stones  so  that  it  provides  an  aquatic 
shelter  is  an  act  of  conservation.  Moving  stones 
on  an  organized  basis  can  have  a far-reaching 
effect. 

Of  course,  any  organized  program  should  be 
fortified  by  competent  supervision  and  permis- 
sion of  any  landowners  involved.  Well  inten- 
tioned  efforts  might  otherwise  lead  to  un- 
pleasant complications.  They  could  place  the 
do-gooders  in  the  position  of  a small  boy  giv- 
ing his  pet  kitten  a drink  by  holding  its  head 
under  water. 

However  we  might  look  at  it,  efforts  by  these 
conservation  kids  are  definitely  on  the  progres- 
sive side.  Each  year  Nature  showers  this  state 
with  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  streams 
flowing  and  reasonably  full.  Our  failure  to 
conserve  this  blessing  so  that  it  might  be 
properly  dispensed  throughout  the  months  is 
the  reason  for  dry  creek  beds.  While  we  can- 
not immediately  correct  the  compounded  mis- 
takes of  centuries,  we  can  help  to  alleviate  their 
effects. 

We  can  encourage  the  kids  and  bend  our 
own  hacks  beside  them. 


Repeatedly,  1 have  observed  the  resourcefulness  and  stability  of  young  men  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  campers,  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. I firmly  believe  that  in  this  fastpaced  atomic  age  in  which  we  live  there  is  no  better 
balance  wheel  to  clear  thinking  and  healthy  emotions  than  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
of  the  out-of-doors. 

— President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


NOW  that  the  long  winter  evenings  will 
soon  be  upon  us  the  majority  of  anglers 
will  turn  to  fireside  fishing,  that  is,  reading 
about  the  sport.  Some  of  the  books  may  be 
highly  technical,  while  others  may  he  of  the 
type  that  beckon  the  reader  to  an  easy  chair 
in  front  of  the  hearth.  This  article  deals  with 
the  latter  type. 

Angling  literature  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  hooks  aimed  to  instruct  and 
books  aimed  to  entertain.  About  75  percent 
of  the  books  fall  into  the  former  category — 
an  understandable  matter  when  one  considers 
the  fascination  of  the  sport  and  how  everyone 
is  striving  to  improve  his  technique;  the  other 
25  percent  are  favored  by  those  who  like  to 
be  entertained  and  who  do  not  care  too  much 
about  the  technical  aspects. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
will  be  found  a review — together  with  informa- 
tion on  the  author — of  those  lightly  written 
angling  books  which  the  present  writer  feels 
are  tops  in  their  field. 

Return  to  the  River,  by  Roderick  L.  H.  Haig 
Brown.  N.  Y.,  W.  W.  Morrow  Co.,  1941.  Both 
a trade  and  limited  edition  of  520  copies. 

Written  by  one  of  the  foremost  nature 
writers,  this  book  is  a fascinating  story  of  the 
Chinook  salmon  run.  It  traces  the  life  of  Spring 
(a  chinook  salmon)  from  an  alevin  on  the 
redd,  to  her  return  from  the  sea  five  years 
later. 

While  the  book  is  written  in  a light  vein, 
it  contains  considerable  technical  matter  so 
woven  into  the  story  as  not  to  pall  and  detract 
from  its  interest. 

Haig  Brown  was  horn  in  England  in  1908. 
He  came  to  America  when  17  years  aid  and 
worked  in  the  logging  camps  of  British  Colum- 
bia where  he  gained  considerable  experience 


in  outdoor  life.  He  now  resides  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Campbell  River  in  British  Columbia 
where  he  devotes  his  time  to  writing.  Included 
among  his  other  works  are:  The  Western 

Angler,  two  vols.,  N.  Y.,  the  Derrydale  Press 
1939,  edition  limited  to  950  copies;  Pool  and 
Rapid,  the  Story  of  a River,  London,  A.  & C. 
Black  1932;  Silver,  the  Life  Story  of  an  At- 
lantic Salmon,  London,  A.  & C.  Black,  1931; 
A River  Never  Sleeps,  N.  Y.,  W.  W.  Morrow 
& Co.,  1946;  Measure  of  the  Year,  N.  Y.,  W.  W. 
Morrow  & Co.,  1950;  and  Fishermen's  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  W.  W.  Morrow  & Co.,  1951. 

Reminiscences  of  a Sportsman,  by  J.  Parker 
Whitney.  New  York,  Forest  & Stream  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1906. 

This  unusually  interesting  hook  was  written 
by  one  of  the  countrys  great  financiers.  Whit- 
ney was  no  arm-chair  sportsman  as  one  soon 
surmises  after  reading  the  hook.  When  17  years 
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old,  he  went  to  California — the  height  of  the 
gold  rush  period — and  started  his  adventures 
as  a market  hunter.  From  then  on,  one  tollows 
him  through  the  trials  of  life,  losing  a fortune 
here,  gaining  one  there,  but  always  the  sport- 
ing instinct  is  dominant  in  his  thoughts.  He 
fished  the  Rangeley  Lakes  in  Maine  at  the 
time  enormous  brook  trout  held  sway  there, 
and  he  exploited  the  proper  methods  of  taking 
the  Pacific  salmon  in  a sportsman-like  manner, 
with  a light  trolling  rod  and  fine  line.  Equally 
at  home  in  the  outdoors  or  as  a city  business 
man,  Whitney  led  a colorful  life.  He  knew 
intimately  all  the  outstanding  men  and  great 
rascals  contemporary  with  the  period;  and  his 
accounts  concerning  Fisk,  Gould,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  and  others  furnish  entertaining  reading. 

Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  ...  by 
Napoleon  A.  Comeau.  Quebec,  Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  House,  1909. 

This  is  the  life  story  of  Napoleon  A.  Comeau, 
who  for  more  than  50  years  was  guardian  of 
the  salmon  fishing  on  the  famous  Godbout 
river.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  North 
Shore  and  especially  to  trapping  and  salmon 
fishing.  In  addition,  one  cannot  help  being 
thrilled  by  the  author’s  simple  and  modestly 
told  account,  wherein  he  and  his  brother  made 
an  heroic  crossing  of  the  ice-choked  waters  of 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  in  an  open  canoe  in 
mid  winter  in  the  successful  effort  to  save  the 
lives  of  two  of  his  friends.  The  author  was 
personally  acquainted  with  such  noted  anglers 
and  angling  authors  as  Allan  Gilmour,  Charles 
Hallock,  William  Agar  Adamson  and  W.  H. 
Drummond. 

The  introduction  of  the  book  is  by  E.  D.  T. 
Chambers,  author  of  The  Ouananiche  and  its 
Canadian  Environment.  Chambers  says: 

“For  years  and  years  he  was  the  only  man 
with  any  knowledge  of  medicine  along  a coast 
line  of  many  hundreds  of  miles.  In  the  families 
of  the  scattered  residents  in  the  various  fishing 
settlements  along  the  coast,  ‘the  Stork’  has  in- 
voked Mr.  Comeau’s  assistance  over  230  times 
and  without  a single  fatality  ...  At  Godbout 
where  he  resides  he  is  postmaster,  telegrapher, 
deputy  coroner,  Dominion  Government  fishery 
overseer  and  guardian  of  the  salmon  fishing. 
He  has  served  as  agent  for  the  Hudson  Bay 


Company  and  speaks  the  language  of  the 
Montagnais  Indians,  as  well  as  he  does  Eng- 
lish and  French.  Having  lived  practically  all 
his  life  on  the  coast  his  knowledge  of  many 
tragic  scenes  and  incidents  has  been  acquired 
at  first  hand,  and  some  of  these  are  described 
...  in  the  native  simplicity  of  language  and 
manner  characteristic  of  the  author.” 

A Treasury  of  Fishing  Stories,  compiled  by 
Charles  E.  Goodspeed.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.,  1946. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  fishing  stories  as- 
sembled by  that  well  known  Boston  book- 
dealer,  bibliophile  and  author  of  Angling  in 
America.  All  the  stories  in  the  Treasury  are 
short  and  are  aimed  to  entertain  rather  than 
instruct.  Original  contributions  are  Snakes,  by 
Dr.  John  H.  Cunningham  and  Flies  Au  Naturel 
by  the  present  writer.  Among  the  107  con- 
tributors can  be  found  many  contemporary 
angling  authors  such  as  A.  R.  Macdougall,  John 
Alden  Knight,  Philip  Wylie,  Lowell  Thomas, 
Alfred  W.  Miller,  Ray  Bergman,  William  J. 
Schaldack,  the  present  writer  and  Leighton 
Brewer.  Naturally  among  such  a large  collec- 
tion of  stories  one  expects  to  find  a great 
variety;  and  indeed,  one  is  not  disappointed. 
Here  one  can  find  the  choicest  of  angling  litera- 
ture ranging  from  The  Disciples  Fishing  up  to 
Noah  an ’ Jonah  an  Cap’ti.  John  Smith.  The 
book  is  highly  recommended  for  light  reading 
and  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  is  still  in  print. 

Yankee  Bookseller  ...  by  Charles  E.  Good- 
speed.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1937. 

This  is  another  book  by  the  Boston  book- 
dealer,  bibliophile  and  angling  writer,  Charles 
E.  Goodspeed.  It  contains  his  reminiscences 
as  an  old  bookman  and  includes  interesting 
tales  of  his  collecting  experiences.  Its  appeal 
lies  principally  among  collectors  and  old  book 
lovers.  If  you  are  of  that  type  the  book  will 
delight  you;  if  not,  read  the  chapter  “A  Book - 
sellers  Recreations,”  before  laying  it  aside. 

Charles  E.  Goodspeed  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  old  time  bookmen.  Thousands  of  rarities- 
books,  autographs,  pictures,  broadsides  etc. — 
passed  through  his  hands  including  a copy  of 
Tammerlane,  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  first  literary 
effort.  Both  of  the  Goodspeed  stores  in  Boston 
were  pleasant  places  to  browse  around  in,  and 
if  one  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  establishment,  he  was  certain  to 
leave  with  pleasant  recollections  of  a fine 
scholarly  gentleman.  Mr.  Goodspeed  was  a 
shrewd  buyer  and  seller  of  antique  items.  His 
prices  were  not  cheap,  but  with  it  came  the  as- 
surance that  what  was  bought  was  genuine.  His 
knowledge  of  authentic  first  editions  as  well  as 
reproductions,  forgeries  etc.  often  brought  him 
into  intimate  contact  with  wealthy  collectors. 
Many  such  libraries  were  later  appraised  by 
him  before  being  dispersed,  and  many  also-like 
the  famous  Frank  Brewer  Bemis  collection — 
passed  directly  through  his  hands. 

I first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Good- 
speed  when  I bought  from  him  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Walton’s  Com  pleat  Angler.  In  one  of 
his  catalogs  he  offered  for  sale  both  the  first 
and  second  editions  which  were  from  the  Bemis 
collection.  Otto  Kienbusch  from  New  York 
bought  the  first  for  $3,000— as  I recollect  the 
price — and  I bought  the  second  edition  which 
I later  sold  to  Otto  when  my  interest  switched 
from  English  to  American  angling  items.  Mr. 
Goodspeed  passed  to  his  rest  October  31,  1950 
leaving  behind  him  many  friends,  all  of  whom 
were  enriched  by  knowing  him  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  old  books  so  generously  passed 
along.  The  photo  of  the  present  writer  and  Mr. 
Goodspeed  was  taken  in  front  of  his  bookstore 
in  1946. 

A Sporting  Family  of  the  Old  South  . . . 
by  Harry  Worcester  Smith.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  J.  B. 
Lyon  Co.,  1936. 

This  hook,  published  for  private  subscription 
and  of  moderate  rarity  is  destined  to  become 
much  sought  after  during  the  forthcoming 
years.  It  concerns  the  five  generations  of  the 
Skinner  family  starting  with  John  Stuart  Skin- 
ner 1788  and  ending  with  his  great-great-  grand- 
son Francis  Thornton  Green,  1936.  J.  S.  Skinner 
was  the  founder  and  editor  of  The  American 
Farmer,  1819,  The  American  Turf  Register, 
1829  and  The  Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil 
1848.  He  was  also  the  friend  of  Jefferson. 
Lafayette  and  Daniel  Webster.  Under  the  chap- 
ter, The  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting 
Magazine,  Smith  tells  of  his  efforts  in  endeavor- 
ing to  amass  a complete  file  of  the  15  volumes. 
You  will  remember  that  this  was  the  first  sport- 
ing magazine  published  in  America.  Smith 
says : 


“In  Georgetown,  South  Carolina  I was  lucky 
to  find  volumes  XI  and  XII  of  the  Register 
which  I purchased  for  $50.  I had  been  guided 
to  Georgetown  by  my  friend  Frank  Hampton, 
a descendant  of  the  famous  Hamptons  of  the 
Palmetto  State.  He  suggested  that  we  return 
to  the  ‘Woodlands’  h is  country  estate.  “I  think 
we  have  some  old  sporting  books  there  in  the 
library,”  he  said. 

“The  house  had  long  been  closed,  but  upon 
arriving  we  threw  wide  all  the  blinds  of  the 
library  and  after  a search  Frank  cried  out  ex- 
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citedly:  “Here,  I’ve  found  volume  IX  for 

99 

you. 

“Volume  IX.”  I answered  incredously,  “why 
Frank,  that  is  the  rarest  of  them  all — it’s  worth 
around  $500.  I’m  sorry  but  I can’t  afford  to 
buy  it.” 

“He  looked  at  me  in  surprise.  “We  Hamp- 
tons,” he  answered,  “haven’t  sold  anything  as 
yet.  This  is  a present  to  you  Harry  from  my 
great  grandfather  Wade  Hampton.” 

“These  sportsmen  of  the  Old  South — impul- 
sive, generous,  delightful!” 

Interesting  reading  is  it  not?  Particularly  so 
to  me,  for  when  Harry  Smith’s  library  appeared 
at  auction  May  24,  1948  at  the  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  in  New  York,  I happened  to  buy  that 
particular  volume  IX — not  for  $500  for  $30 — 
as  well  as  a few  others  Smith  describes  in  A 
Sporting  Family.  But  getting  back  to  the  book. 

The  majority  of  the  contents,  Part  2 em- 
brace the  writings  of  John’s  son,  Frederick  G. 
Skinner  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm  over  the  initials  F.G.S.  These 
chapters — while  mainly  on  hunting — are  most 
entertainingly  written  and  can  be  recommended 
to  pleasantly  while  away  an  evening  which 
otherwise  might  prove  boring. 

Pioneer  Life  or  Thirty  Years  a Hunter  . . . 
by  Philip  Tome.  A reprint  of  the  scarce  edition 
of  1854.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  privately  printed  by 
the  Aurand  Press,  1928. 

This  hook,  reprinted  by  my  old  friend  and 
fellow  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen,  A.  Monroe 
Aurand,  Jr.,  is  without  much  doubt  the  most 
fascinating  and  interesting  book  so  far  written 
on  the  outdoors. 

Tome  was  horn  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1782,  in  the  days  when  the  Six  Na- 
tions still  kept  life  on  the  border  from  being 
dull,  and  grew  up  to  be  a sportsman  of  the  old 
school.  He  knew  the  woods  like  Natty  Bumpo, 
and  the  critters  in  them — the  deer,  bear  and 
elk,  the  foxes,  wolves  and  birds.  He  tells  camp- 
fire tales  of  many  an  exciting  elk  hunt  on  Kettle 
Creek  and  the  Pine  Creek  country  and  mentions 
his  cronies  by  name.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  interpreter  for  Chief  Cornplanter  and  picked 
up  and  preserved  Indian  lore  such  as  few  pos- 
sessed. He  wrote  a down-to-earth  story  out  of 
the  woods  of  more  than  a hundred  years  ago 
and  he  published  it  himself  in  a small  edition. 


The  preface  of  the  reprint  is  by  that  well 
known  Pennsylvania  historian,  Col.  Henry  W. 
Shoemaker,  and  it  contains  an  appendix  by  A. 
Monroe  Aurand,  Jr. 

Copies  of  the  original  1854  first  edition  are 
unusually  rare  and  bring  around  $150  when 
they  appear  on  the  market. 

A Quarter  Race  in  Kentucky  . . . edited  by 
William  T.  Porter.  Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peter- 
son and  Brothers,  1854  and  Odd  Leaves  From 
the  Life  of  a Louisiana  Swamp  Doctor,  by 
Madison  Tensas,  M.D.,  (John  S.  Robb).  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers,  1850. 

The  above  two  books — illustrated  by  the 
famous  Darley— have  been  rebound  under  one 
cover  however,  they  are  similar  in  that  both 
embrace  a collection  of  stories  that  originally 
appeared  in  Porter  s Spirit  of  the  Times.  For 
real  down-to-earth  stories  of  early  American 
life,  scenes,  characters,  incidents,  fighting,  danc- 
ing, tobacco  chewing,  hunting,  fishing,  dog 
fighting,  cock  fighting  and  horse  racing,  one 
finds  them  all  between  the  covers  of  the  book. 
As  I mentioned  in  a former  article  of  mine 
entitled  Early  American  Sporting  Magazines 
that  appeared  in  Pennsylvania  Angler,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  catered  to  the  lighter  and 
more  humorous  aspect  of  the  sporting  scene. 
All  the  stories  in  the  book  are  along  that  vein, 
and  many  a chuckle  and  roar  are  guaranteed 
the  reader. 

Streaks  of  Squatter  Life  ...  by  Solitaire, 
(John  S.  Robb).  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  T.  B.  Peter- 
son and  Brothers,  1846,  and  The  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansaw  . . . edited  by  William  T.  Porter. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers, 
1843. 

Like  the  preceding  book,  two  titles  are  here 
rebound  under  one  cover.  Both  are  illustrated 
by  the  famous  Darley  and  both  embrace 
humorous  stories  of  American  life  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  in  Porter  s Spirit  of  the  Times. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  humor 
in  these  stories,  so  with  your  kind  permission, 
I wiR  quote  one  of  them  verbatim.  The  title  is: 

Swallowing  an  Oyster  Alive.  A Story  of  Il- 
linois . . . by  A Missourian  (John  S.  Robb). 

At  a late  hour  the  other  night,  the  door  of 
an  oyster  house  in  our  city  was  thrust  open, 
and  in  stalked  a hero  from  the  Sucker  state. 
He  was  quite  six  feet  high,  spare,  somewhat 
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stooped,  with  a hungry,  anxious  countenance, 
and  his  hands  pushed  clear  down  to  the  bottom 
of  his  breeches  pockets.  His  outer  covering  was 
hard  to  define,  hut  after  surveying  it  minutely, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  suit  had 
been  made  in  his  boyhood,  of  a dingy  yellow 
linsey-wolsey,  and  that,  having  sprouted  up 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  he  had  been  forced 
to  piece  it  out  with  all  colors,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  his  body.  In  spite  of  his  exertions, 
however,  he  had  fallen  in  arrears  about  a 
foot  of  the  necessary  length,  and,  consequently, 
stuck  that  far  through  his  inexpressibles.  His 
crop  of  hair  was  surmounted  by  the  funniest 
little  sealskin  cap  imaginable.  After  taking  a 
position,  he  indulged  in  a long  stare  at  the  man 
opening  the  bivalves,  and  slowly  ejaculated- 
“isters?” 

“Yes  sir,”  responded  the  attentive  operator, 
— “and  fine  ones  they  are  too.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  of  isters  afore,”  says  he, 
“but  this  is  the  fust  time  I’ve  seed’m,  and  pre- 
haps I’ll  know  what  thar  made  of  afore  I git 
out  of  town.” 

Having  expressed  this  desperate  intention,  he 
cautiously  approached  the  plate  and  scrutin- 
ized the  uncased  shell-fish  witli  a gravity  and 
interest  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the 
most  illustrious  searcher  into  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  nature.  At  length  he  began  to  solilo- 
quize on  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  out, 
and  how  queer  they  looked  when  out. 


“I  never  seed  anything  hold  on  so-takes  an 
amazin’  site  of  crewin,  boss  to  get  e’m  out, 
and  aint  they  slick  and  slip’ry  when  they 
does  come?  Smooth  as  an  eel!  I’ve  a good 
mind  to  give  that  feller  lodgin’,  jist  to  realize 
the  effects,  as  uncle  Jess  used  to  say  about 
speckalation.” 

“Well  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “down  with  two 
bits  and  you  can  have  a dozen.” 

“Two  bits!”  exclaimed  the  Sucker,  “now 
come  that’s  stickin’  it  on  rite  strong,  hoss,  for 
isters.  A dozen  on  ’em  aint  nothing  to  a 
chicken,  and  there’s  no  gettin’  more’n  a pica- 
yune a piece  for  them.  I’ve  only  realized  forty- 
five  picayunes  on  my  first  venture  to  St.  Louis. 
I’ll  tell  you  what,  I’ll  gin  you  two  chickens 
for  a dozen,  if  you’11  conclude  to  deal.” 

A wag  who  was  standing  by  indulging  in 
a dozen,  winked  to  the  attendant  to  shell  out, 
and  the  offer  was  accepted. 

“Now  mind,”  repeated  the  Sucker,  “all  fair — 
two  chickens  for  a dozen — you’re  a witness, 
mister,”  turning  at  the  same  time  to  the  wag; 
“none  of  your  tricks,  for  I’ve  heard  that  your 
city  fellers  are  mity  slip’ry  coons.” 

The  bargain  being  fairly  understood,  our 
Sucker  squared  himself  for  the  onset;  deliber- 
ately put  off  his  seal-skin,  tucked  up  his 
sleeves,  and,  fork  in  hand,  awaited  the  ap- 
pearance of  No.  1.  It  came — he  saw — and 
quickly  it  was  bolted!  A moments  dreadful 
pause  ensued.  The  wag  dropped  his  knife  and 
fork  with  a look  of  mingled  amazement  and 
horror — something  akin  to  Shakespeare’s  Ham- 
let on  seeing  his  daddy’s  ghost— while  he  burst 
into  the  exclamation — 

“Swallowed  alive,  as  I’m  a Christian!” 

Our  Sucker  hero  had  opened  his  mouth  with 
pleasure  a moment  before,  hut  now  it  stood 
open.  Fear- — a horrid  dread  of  he  didn’t  know 
what — a consciousness  that  all  wasn’t  right,  and 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  wrong — the  un- 
certainty of  the  moment  was  terrible.  Urged 
to  desperation,  he  faltered  out — 

“What  on  earth’s  the  row?” 

“Did  you  swallow  it  alive?”  inquired  the 
wag. 

“I  swallowed  it  jest  as  he  gin  it  to  me!” 
shouted  the  Sucker. 

“You’re  a dead  man!”  exclaimed  his 
anxious  friend,  “the  creature  is  alive,  and 
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will  eat  right  through  you,”  added  he  in  a 
hopeless  tone. 

“Git  a pizen  pump  and  pump  it  out!” 
screamed  the  Sucker,  in  a frenzy,  his  eyes 
fairly  starting  from  their  sockets.  “O’  gracious! 
- — what’ill  I do? — It’s  got  hold  of  my  innards 
already  and  I’m  dead  as  a chicken!  do  some- 
thing for  me,  don’t  let  the  infernal  sea  toad 
eat  me  afore  your  eyes.” 

“Why  don’t  you  put  some  of  this  on  it?” 
inquired  the  wag,  pointing  to  a bottle  of 
strong  pepper-sauce. 

The  hint  was  enough — the  Sucker,  upon 
the  instant,  seized  the  bottle,  and  desperately 
wrenching  out  the  cork  swallowed  half  the 
contents  at  a draught.  He  fairly  squealed  from 
its  effects,  and  gasped  and  hlowed,  and  pitched 
and  twisted,  as  if  it  were  coursing  through 
him  with  electric  effect,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  eyes  ran  a stream  of  tears.  At  length 


becoming  a little  composed,  his  waggish  ad- 
viser approached,  almost  bursting  with  sup- 
pressed laughter,  and  inquired, — 

“How  are  you  now  old  fellow — did  you 
kill  it?” 

“Well  I did  hoss’ — ugh,  ugho-o-o — my  in- 
nards. If  that  ister  critters  dyin’  agonies  didn’t 
stir  a ’ruption  in  me  equal  to  a small  earth- 
quake, then  ’taint  no  use  sayin’  it — it  squirmed 
like  a sarpent,  when  that  killing  stuff  touched 
it;  hu’ — and  here  with  a countenance  made 
up  of  suppressed  agony  and  present  deter- 
mination, he  paused  to  give  force  to  his  words, 
and  slowly  and  deliberately  remarked,  “if  you 
git  two  chickens  from  me  for  that  live  animal, 
I’m  d-d!”  and  seizing  his  seal-skin  he  vanished. 

The  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  contortions 
of  the  company  at  this  finale,  would  have 
made  a spectator  believe  that  they  had  all  been 
swallowing  oysters  alive. 


T 

— with  heavier  spinning  lures 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


A LARGE  hungry  game  fish  doesn’t  always 
waste  time  scanning  the  size,  finish  or 
the  shape  of  a lure  that  comes  flickering  along 
past  its  ambush  in  lake  or  stream.  This  is  a 
point  in  good  angling  that  has  often  been  given 
first  place  in  all  our  fishing,  theory  or  fact. 
But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a good  point  in 
knowing  the  advantages  of  using  a larger,  more 
simple  style  of  lure,  this  a feature  no  one  finds 
any  more  entertaining  than  the  new  order  of 
spinning  anglers. 

In  the  past  spin-fishing  has  had  some  pretty 
serious  handicaps.  The  sport  of  spinning  a 
lure  off  a stationary  reel  spool  so  it  would 
strike  the  water  accurately  with  an  inviting 
action  that  gave  the  lure  something  that  was 


just  about  what  a waiting  and  hungry  fish 
found  ideal  has  been  restricted.  The  smaller 
size  lures  have  had  the  most  fishing  play  in 
advice  and  notice  heretofore.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  light,  yet  decidedly  larger, 
replicas  of  the  old  favorites  in  the  bait  cast- 
ing department,  those  lively  little  quarter- 
ounce  surface  and  underwater  “baits”  which 
for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  have  seen 
every  lure  manufacturer  feature  strongly,  there 
has  come  about  a new  and  much  bolder  in- 
centive for  the  spinning  angler. 

I saw  this  new  system  of  fishing  with  the 
spinning  rod  and  reel  rather  humorously 
demonstrated  recently  on  one  of  my  muskel- 
lunge  fishing  trips  on  a beautiful  section  of 
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northern  muskie  ranges.  We  had  been  invited 
to  fish  a section  of  reputedly  excellent  and  well 
stocked  muskie  water  by  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  grade  of  big  game  fresh  water  angling 
with  a full  assortment  of  all  the  necessary 
equipment  considered  proper  for  casting,  hook- 
ing, finding  and  playing  some  of  the  big,  rough 
fighting  fish  of  the  territory.  Among  the  other 
numerous  favors,  our  host  provided  us  with 
one  of  his  oldest  and  most  versatile  muskie 
guides.  I soon  learned  there  was  just  one  thing 
lacking  in  this  chap’s  capabilities.  He  had  a 
very  highly  developed  distrust  and  scorn  for 
anything  that  even  looked  like  a spinning  rod. 
When  we  began  loading  our  tackle  I saw  him 
scan  them  with  a speculative  eye.  Instantly 
he  discovered  we  had  brought  along  as  many 
spinning  rods  and  reels  as  we  had  bait  casting 
equipment.  This  apparently  gave  the  fine  old 
master  of  the  muskies  a feeling  of  disgust, 
especially  for  one  of  the  party  who  was  a 
fanatical  “spinning  crank.”  As  the  guide  was 
passing  rods  and  tackle  to  our  members  in 
separate  boats  I caught  his  eye  for  a moment 
as  he  passed  along  a very  fine  outfit  that  the 
spinning  devotee  had  brought  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  to  land  a good  tough 
muskie  on  glass  fiber.  The  guide  winked  slyly 
at  me  and  made  a quick,  scornful  gesture  as 
if  to  toss  this  outfit  overboard. 

A few  minutes  later  on  that  first  day  we 
were  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
guide  and  I with  our  heavy  casting  rods.  A 
large  bucktail-covered  set  of  treble  hooks  at- 
tached to  a giant  spoon  was  advised,  hut  I com- 
promised on  a medium  size  underwater  min- 
now type  of  lure.  Within  a few  minutes  the 
boy  with  the  spinning  rod  hooked  the  best 
muskie  of  the  trip.  He  performed  not  in  the 
calm  and  safe  waters  of  the  bays  or  coves  over 
good  weed  beds,  hut  out  in  the  very  deepest 
and  roughest  part  of  the  lake.  There,  over  one 
of  the  half  hidden  weed  beds  he  spun  out  a 
% ounce  Spook  River  Runt  attached  to  the 
end  of  an  8-lb.  test  monofilament  line  and 
permitted  it  to  sink  just  clear  of  the  weed 
growth  clusters.  Immediately  a beautiful 
muskie  flashed  up  to  take  things  over.  For 
nearly  an  hour  we  watched  that  battle.  The 
old  spinning  artist  and  I had  to  confess  and 
my  guide  also  agreed  finally,  it  was  a very 


pretty  demonstration  of  just  how  sporty  mus- 
kelunge  fishing  can  be  using  a spinning  rod 
with  a large  size  casting  lure. 

With  the  new  type  spinning  equipment  it 
is  not  essentially  necessary  for  an  angler  to 
restrict  his  fishing  to  small,  inadequate  lures. 
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Certainly  there  are  times  when  a small  lure 
will  produce  excellent  results  but  a hungry 
fish,  regardless  of  size,  will  often  accept  al- 
most any  size  and  style  of  artificial  lure.  It 
has  also  been  my  own  personal  good  fortune 
to  see  the  fruits  of  using  larger  lures  for  larger 
fish. 

On  another  recent  bass  fishing  trip  I ob- 
served what  larger  spinning  lures  will  do 
when  used  under  the  most  suitable  conditions. 
In  this  second  case  conditions  were  such  that 
a lure  had  to  he  cast  from  a considerable  dis- 
tance and  the  aim  of  the  caster  had  to  he  al- 
most hair-trigger  fine  to  get  the  lure  to  the 
edges  of  a particularily  odd  series  of  dry  stick 
drifts  washed  from  a large  lake  hack  into  the 
numerous  bays  and  coves.  The  bait  casting 
rod  didn’t  seem  to  work,  neither  did  the  fly 
rod.  But  our  spinning  rods  with  heavier  lures 
permitted  us  to  shoot  casts  at  the  strategic  drift 
edges  with  accuracy  so  we  could  drop  our  *4 
ounce,  % and  y2  ounce  lures  attached  to  8-lb. 
test  monofilament  line,  on  a shoestring  line 
where  bass  were  feeding  from  the  surface  on 
flies  and  bugs  or  under  dark  shelters  on  min- 
nows. A lure  had  to  be  worked  neatly  to  get 
the  results  on  those  bigmouths.  But  with  the 
7 foot  glass  fiber  constructed  rods  we  soon 
learned  we  could  dart  those  heavier  surface  and 
undersurface  offerings  to  the  feeding  edges  with 
the  proper  speed  and  buoyancy  that  gave  them 
the  flashing  movements  bass  were  used  to  see- 
ing in  their  natural  forage  foods,  one  more 
good  point  in  fishing  heavier  lures. 

A 5 or  a 6-lb.  test  monofilament  line  is  best 
for  heavier  fishing  with  the  spinning  rod.  In 
cases  where  fish  run  to  muskie,  and  big  pike 
or  walleye  sizes  an  8 lb.  test  monofilament 
is  more  suitable.  I have  tried  them  all  and 
personally  believe  nothing  under  the  6-lb.  test 
monofilament  should  be  rigged  to  the  spin- 
ning reel  for  heavier  lure  fishing.  The  matter 
of  setting  drag  so  it  will  slip  at  the  proper  pull 
from  a heavy  fish  is  also  very  essential.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  many 
anglers  suffer  broken  lines  when  playing  a 
muskie  or  big  bass  with  larger  lures  on  spin- 
ning tackle.  But  if  the  drag  is  set  at  the  exact 
tension  this  will  not  happen.  The  haphazard 
method  of  trusting  to  a mere  pull  by  the  anglers 
hand  to  determine  the  proper  tension  for  use 


is  not  enough.  A weight  of  the  proper  pulling 
power  should  be  used  and  suspended  from 
the  butt  section  of  the  rod,  with  reel  in  its 
regular  position  and  the  monofilament  held  by 
the  large  lower  guide.  Other  than  this  pre- 
paratory observance  there  is  nothing  necessary 
than  to  choose  the  more  active  and  easier-to- 
see  types  of  spinning  lures.  These  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  he  even  classified  as  spin- 
ning types. 

For  example,  with  the  new  Shakespeare  7 
foot,  two  piece  glass  fiber  rod  I have  used  this 
summer  on  an  assortment  of  the  heavier  bass, 
pike  and  muskies,  I have  found  that  lures  up 
to  the  standard  % ounce  sizes  can  be  cast  with 
all  the  effectiveness  and  a great  deal  more  ac- 
curacy in  many  cases  than  when  handled  with 
the  average  good  bait  casting  outfit.  Along  with 
the  new  glass  fiber  rod  and  its  cone  enclosed 
type  of  spinning  reel,  there  comes  a % ounce 
official  casting  weight  for  testing  the  action  and 
managing  this  spinning  outfit.  Extra  long  casts 
can  be  made  with  reasonable  accuracy  and 
delicacy  of  touch  with  this  outfit.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  spinning  rod  and  reel  that 
will  perform  well  with  heavier  lures  and 
stronger  lines.  I have  tried  a number  of  other 
makes  of  rods,  reels,  monofilament  lines  and 
have  found  most  of  them  do  the  job  as  well 
with  the  % ounce,  the  % ounce,  y2  and  % 
ounce  weights  as  they  do  with  the  lighter 
weight  lures.  In  many  cases  larger  game  fish 
are  more  able  to  see  and  follow  a large  size 
spinning  lure  than  they  are  the  smaller  ones. 
By  test  I have  found  smaller  fish  seemed  to 
rise  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  underwater  and 
surface  spinning  lures,  while  the  heavier  ones 
were  more  inclined  to  strike  at  the  larger  lures. 
In  actual  lake  and  stream  fishing  this  was  also 
true  in  the  spinning  tests  I have  made  and 
seen  made  by  others. 

Big  fish  generally  prefer  a larger  bait,  while 
smaller  bass,  pike  and  muskies  as  well  as 
perch  and  even  crappies  and  bluegills,  will 
accept  the  small  lure  more  readily.  I have 
taken,  however,  a number  of  very  large  crap- 
pies on  % ounce  Pikie  minnows  in  the  perch 
and  natural  pike  finishes  and  also  several  large 
bluegills.  I saw  a companion,  this  past  sum- 
mer take  a jumbo  size  yellow  perch,  from  a 
muskie  weed  bed,  with  a % ounce  perch  finish 
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lure.  Why  a large  perch  should  strike  a large 
lure  of  perch  finish  and  appearance  is  more 
than  we  could  figure  out.  The  muskie,  of 
course,  will  take  the  perch  finish  spinning  plug 
and  underwater  minnow  lure  with  great 
energy,  for  the  yellow  perch  is,  as  we  so  well 
know,  their  natural  foods.  The  lures  that  re- 
semble these  natural  foods  are  naturally,  the 
most  successful  ones  an  angler  can  choose.  Of 
course,  there  are  incidents  when  a hungry 
gamester  of  jumbo  size  will  take  a ridiculously 
small  shiner  or  chub  imitation.  But  where 
such  incidents  do  happen,  I believe  tests  will 
prove,  that  many  more  large  fish  will  he  taken 
with  the  larger  lure.  In  surface  casting  for 


large  bass  as  well  as  muskies  and  pickerel,  the 
larger  plunkers  and  popper  types  of  lures  often 
bring  good  results. 

The  long  easy  flight  of  the  quarter-ounce  and 
half-ounce  surface  popper  or  plunker  cast  from 
a good  spinning  rod  gives  to  backwater  and 
floodwater  bass  and  muskie  angling  an  excite- 
ment that  can  be  hardly  equaled  by  any  other 
form  of  fishing  entertainment.  Casting  a good 
well  balanced  lure  to  the  right  place  with  the 
right  timing  and  proper  handling  regardless  of 
size  but  with  balanced  equipment  is  entirely 
possible  and  gives  results  with  a spinning  out- 
fit. 


o . _ . _ _ 

By  SPARSE  GREY  HACKLE 


PRACTICALLY  the  whole  development  of 
American  fly  fishing  has  occurred  since 
1900,  in  roughly  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  This  development  has  been  contin- 
ually accelerating  and  shows  no  signs  of  let- 
ting up;  it  makes  us  wonder  what  the  next 
fifty  years,  the  second  half  of  the  century,  will 
bring  forth. 

Suited  as  it  was  to  the  American  brook  trout 
and  the  rough,  wooded  American  streams, 
American  fly  fishing  was  plain  and  simple  in 
1900.  The  flies  were  wet,  and  their  bright  pat- 
terns imitated  the  appearance  of  the  natural 
insects  as  little  as  the  method  of  casting  down- 
stream and  retrieving  in  short  jerks  imitated 
the  actions  of  the  naturals.  There  were  a very 
few  upstream  wet-fly  fishermen;  a few  men 
“cracked  the  moisture  from  their  flies,”  as 
old  Thad  Norris  described  it,  by  false  cast- 
ing so  as  to  gain  a momentary  float  of  them 
when  cast  out;  and  a handful  of  men,  prob- 
ably but  a few  dozen,  were  fishing  English  dry 


flies  in  the  English  manner  to  a single  rising 
fish  and  only  on  smooth  water. 

But  starting  about  1900  there  began  an 
explosion  of  fly-fishing  development  which  was 
triggered  by  the  brown  trout,  which  had 
quietly  been  spreading  since  its  introduction 
around  1880  until  by  1900  it  had  become  a 
factor  to  be  considered.  Fifty  years  earlier 
Britishers  had  learned  to  fish  wet  flies  up- 
stream with  a free  swim;  at  least  twenty-five 
years  before  1900  they  had  learned  to  tie  and 
to  fish  floating  flies.  And  more  than  fifty  years 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  they  had  begun 
studying  the  insects  of  their  streams  and  try- 
ing to  imitate  their  appearance  and  actions 
with  artificial  flies. 

Something  of  this  earlier  British  knowledge 
inspired  men  like  Theodore  Gordon,  Edward 
R.  Hewitt  and  George  M.  L.  LaBranche  to 
start  experimenting  with  ideas  which  were 
new  in  America.  But  it  only  started  them,  for 
they  were  pioneers  rather  than  imitators  and 
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soon  took  off  on  their  own  individual  curves. 
Gordon  began  catching  natural  flies  and  blend- 
ing materials  to  imitate  their  body  colors,  try- 
ing to  imitate  not  one  specific  fly  exactly  but 
whole  families  of  flies  impressionistically. 
LaBranche  experimented  more  with  methods 
than  with  patterns,  and  evolved  a new  theory 
of  imitation.  Hewitt,  the  engineer,  for  the  first 
time  brought  scientific  knowledge  to  the  de- 
sign of  fishing  tackle  as  well  as  the  study  of 
fish  and  their  environment.  Other  pioneers 
followed  them  for  fifty  years,  more  than  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  experimenters  across  the 
ocean. 

Thus  were  evolved  such  basically  American 
patterns  as  the  Quill  Gordon,  Hendrickson  and 
Light  Cahill;  the  fanwing  patterns,  which  did 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  variant  developed 
in  England  by  Dr.  Baigent;  the  bivisibles;  the 
spun  and  clipped  deer-hair  body  used  in  the 
Ratface  and  Irrisistible  patterns;  and  the  hair 
wing  flies  originated  by  A.  S.  Trade  and  de- 
veloped by  Lee  Wulff. 

At  the  same  time  the  Britisher  G.  E.  M. 
Skues  was  originating  patterns  imitating  the 
nymphs  of  his  waters,  and  developing  a method 
of  fishing  them,  casting  to  a single  fish  feed- 
ing on  that  natural,  which  paralleled  the 
British  dry-fly  fishing  method. 

In  fishing  methods,  George  LaBranche  wrote 
the  book  figuratively  and  literally  (“The  Dry 
Fly  and  Fast  Water”)  for  a whole  new  dis- 
tinctively American  school  of  dry-fly  fishing. 
I ish  the  whole  water  rather  than  looking  for 
a rising  fish;  fish  the  broken  water  even  if 
but  a short  float  can  he  had;  and  induce  rest- 
ing fish  to  rise  by  casting  repeatedly,  even 
fifty  times,  to  the  same  spot.  And  his  theory 
of  imitation  was  that  the  position  of  the  fly 


on  the  water  and  the  way  it  floated  were  of 
greatest  importance  while  size,  shape  and  color 
mattered  little. 

In  this  period  two  basic  methods  were 
adopted  here  from  the  British,  one  on  a grand 
scale,  one  to  a small  extent.  One  was  nymph 
fishing,  the  other  the  greased-line  method. 

One  might  say  that  we  always  practiced 
nymph  fishing,  because  that  was  what  the  old- 
time  upstream  wet-fly  fisherman  was  doing. 
But  the  point  is  that  he  did  not  know  what 
his  fly  imitated  (he  thought  it  imitated  a 
drowned  winged  fly)  nor  did  he  know  that 
the  fish  he  took  were  those  which  were  taking 
natural  nymphs  at  the  time.  Skues  pionered 
the  method  in  England  but  it  was  Hewitt’s 
writings  and  experiments  that  popularized  the 
method  in  America  during  the  1930s.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  a group  of 
Pennsylvania  anglers,  whose  names  are  mostly 
unknown  outside  their  own  circle  of  friends, 
who  apparently  have  made  the  most  progress 
in  consciously  imitating  the  underwater  larvae 
and  nymphs,  and  casting  their  imitations  to 
fish  taking  those  naturals. 

Greased  line  fishing,  developed  abroad  for 
salmon  fishing,  is  about  as  deadly  for  trout  also. 
The  fly  is  cast  up  and  across,  and  slack  is 
thrown  behind  it  from  time  to  time,  by 
“mending”  the  cast,  so  as  to  give  it  a natural 
swim  high  in  the  water.  Again  the  fly  imitates 
a drifting  nymph. 

The  new  methods  adopted  after  1900  made 
demands  on  tackle  which  British  standards 
could  not  meet.  It  was  Gordon  who  first  aston- 
ished the  British  with  the  glassy,  almost  trans- 
parent, hard,  springy  hackles  which  we  regard 
as  commonplace  and  they  still  seem  unable  to 
find.  And  it  was  Hewitt  and  others  like  him 
who  decided  that  the  conventional  imported 
rods  (or  domestic  either)  simply  did  not  cast 
well  enough  or  stand  up  long  enough  for  con- 
tinual precise,  controlled  casting.  They  de- 
manded better  material  and  got  it  in  Tonkin 
cane,  hut  above  all,  better  design,  scientifically 
developed,  to  increase  the  power  and  control- 
lability of  the  rod  so  that  an  eight-footer  could 
do  the  work  of  the  nine  and  ten  and  eleven 
footers  used  abroad. 

Using  spring  balances  and  micrometers  and 
movie  cameras,  Hewitt  pioneered  in  the  ap- 
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parently  simple  but  really  vital  idea  of  bal- 
ancing rod,  line  and  leader  so  that  they  cast 
as  a harmonious  whole  with  complete  control- 
lability, even  to  making  the  curved  casts  which 
George  LaBranche  could  lay  on  the  water  to 
astonish  incredulous  beholders.  American  rods 
came  to  dominate  the  market  so  thoroughly 
that  for  years  the  British  makers  bought  their 
unfinished  joints  in  this  country  to  make 
“genuine  British”  rods. 

As  the  culmination  of  this  development  in 
tackle,  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  have 
seen  the  glass  rod,  a purely  American  inven- 
tion, sweep  every  other  material  before  it  to 
become  the  universal  rod  except  for  the  beauti- 
fully made  and  designed  custom  bamboo  fly 
rods  of  the  highest  quality.  The  glass  rod 
leaves  a lot  to  be  desired  in  the  quality  of  its 
action,  but  for  cheapness,  strength,  durability 
and  power  it  is  unmatched. 

Parallel  with  this  invention  was  the  upsurge 
of  the  spinning  reel  and  the  spinning  method 
into  American  popularity.  Invented  and  used 
in  England  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  this  in- 
genious device  never  found  popularity  here 
until  after  the  last  war,  but  since  then  it  has 
reigned  supreme  in  the  catalogs  and  on  the 
streams.  Misused,  it  offers  a real  threat  to  the 
existence  of  trout  fishing,  but  it  has  its  place 
and  in  that  place  there  is  no  substitute  for  it. 

The  original  American  trout,  the  speckled 
brook  trout,  was  a simple-minded  fish  that  re- 
quired only  to  have  a bright-colored  fly  dragged 
before  it,  in  order  to  be  caught.  There  was  no 
need  for  studying  the  water  insects,  so  much 
more  numerous  in  variety  than  in  English 
waters,  as  the  British  had  been  doing  ever  since 
Ronalds  wrote  his  admirable  entomology.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  it  was  not  until  some  twenty 
years  ago  that  a serious  and  scientifically  sound 
book  on  American  trout  stream  insects  was 
published  (Preston  Jennings,  A Book  of  Trout 
Flies)  and  that  dealt  mostly  with  the  imago 
— dry  fly — form  of  a small  group  of  Catskill  in- 
sects. 

A Pennsylvanian,  Charles  M.  Wetzel,  com- 
piled the  first  comprehensive  and  accurate 
American  stream  entomology  and  published  it 
in  his  book  Practical  Fly  Fishing  only  about 
ten  years  ago.  He  has  been  called  the  American 
Halford,  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call 


him  the  American  Ronalds — the  pioneer.  His 
entomology  needs  to  be  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date  and  adequately  illustrated  in  color, 
and  I was  delighted  to  see  the  series  in  this 
magazine  in  which  he  did  that  very  thing.* 

Now  what  will  the  next  fifty  years  bring? 
It  is  anyone’s  guess,  so  here  are  my  guesses. 

Guess  No.  1.  Along  with  further  development 
in  nymph  fishing,  I predict  there  will  be 
greater  popularity  for  the  method  that  Gordon 
described  in  his  letters — fishing  upstream  with 
flies  tied  neither  to  float  nor  to  sink  but  to 
swim  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  bridging  the 
gap  between  wet-fly  and  dry-fly  fishing.  It  is 
most  deadly  when  fish  are  taking  hatching 
nymphs,  provided  the  pattern  is  a good  imita- 
tion of  the  natural.  It  is  the  least  developed 
form  of  fly  fishing  now. 

Guess  No.  2.  Even  with  more  stocking  and 
stream  improvement,  we  cannot  hope  to  pro- 
vide trout  fishing  for  the  rapidly  growing  num- 
ber of  anglers.  Fishermen  are  going  to  find  out 
that  other  fish  than  trout,  the  warm-water 
species,  can  be  taken  on  the  fly  and  can  pro- 
vide good  sport. 

Guess  No.  3.  The  dry  fly  will  be  fished 
oftener  in  new  ways.  LaBranche  with  his 
“bump  cast”  and  Hewitt  with  his  “skater”  cast 
pioneered  in  imparting  action  to  the  dry  fly. 
Each  is  now  a very  restricted  method,  but  there 
are  a few  fishermen  who  can  skate  a big  long- 
hackled  dry  fly  and  raise  any  fish,  any  time — 
or  so  it  seems.  It  is  a difficult  method,  but 
more  and  more  fishermen  are  going  to  become 
proficient  in  it.  It  is  a new  threat  to  the  fish. 

Guess  No.  4.  In  “A  Modern  Dry  Fly  Code” 
Vincent  Marinaro  not  only  told  how  to  fish 
the  Pennsylvania  limestone  streams  but  really 
wrote  a manual  for  fishing  slow,  quiet  waters 
which  ought  to  be  called  “The  Dry  Fly  and 
Slow  Water.”  I predict  many  anglers  will  study 
it  and  start  fishing  the  flat  waters  that  once 
defied  them. 

Guess  No.  5.  The  study  of  American  stream 
insects  has  only  begun.  Not  only  will  more 
books  be  written  on  the  subject,  but  more 
fishermen  will  start  studying  them,  collecting 

* The  entire  series  now  appears  in  Mr.  Wetzel’s  new 
book  “Trout  Flies,  Naturals  and  Imitations” — The  Stack- 
pole  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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insects  on  the  stream  and  classifying  them, 
and  learning  more  about  the  flies  and  larvae 
that  they  observe.  For  the  first  time,  the 
average  American  fisherman  will  begin  to  find 
out  why  a fish  took  a certain  fly,  wet  or  dry, 


at  a certain  time  and  at  a certain  place. 

These  are  all  favorable  developments  some 
of  them  long  overdue.  I only  hope  I can  stick 
around  long  enough  to  see  them  materialize 
and  learn  something  from  them. 
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JOHN  F.  CLARM  - 


NAMED  TO  FISH  COMMISSION 


Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  a former  member  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  has  been 
reappointed  to  the  present  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  by  Governor  George  M.  Leader. 
The  appointment  was  submitted  to  the  State 
Senate,  which  on  Tuesday,  November  29,  con- 
firmed the  same.  Mr.  Critchfield  hails  from 
Confluence  in  Somerset  County,  and  will  repre- 
sent the  Fourth  District  in  Pennsylvania,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cambria,  Somerset, 
Blair,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Fulton,  Mifflin, 
and  Juniata.  Mr.  Critchfield  is  a prominent 
sportsman  in  this  area,  and  has  been  highly 
recommended  and  endorsed  by  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  throughout  the  Fourth  District,  also 
clubs  from  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  Alle- 
gheny Counties,  and  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  Pennsylvania  with  whom  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  His  experience  as  a former  Commis- 
sioner will  certainly  contribute  much  to  the 
administration  of  the  present  Commission,  and 
meets  with  the  approval  of  sportsmen  generally 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

He  will  serve  until  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January,  1958.  Mr.  Critchfield  is  presently  re- 
tired from  the  U.  S.  Postal  Sex-vice.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Annabelle  Blubaugh  and 
they  have  four  children — three  boys  and  one 
girl. 
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Deep  South  Host  to  21st  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference 


Recreation,  Sports  Show 
Announces  Eastern 
United  States 
Casting  Championship 

' “The  Eastern  Association  of  Casting 
Clubs  will  hold  its  indoor  accuracy 
championship  for  the  eastern  United 
States  at  the  Pennsylvania  Recreation 
and  Sportsmen’s  Show,  to  be  held  in 
the  Farm  Show  Building,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  March  20-24,  1956,” 

John  W.  G.  Altland,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Show  announced  to- 
day. 

“It  will  be  the  largest  indoor  accur- 
acy championship  ever  held  anywhere 
in  America,”  said  Charles  K.  Fox  and 
Bruce  Brubaker,  co-chairmen  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  event. 

Six  All-American  casters  already 
have  sent  in  entry  blanks,  according 
to  the  co-chairmen.  They  are  Harvey 
Irwin,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Cliff  Neth- 
erton,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Bill  Tutt, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Warren  Wright, 
Charleroi,  Pennsylvania;  Dick  Ward, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Bruce  Bru- 
baker, Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

There  will  be  seven  accuracy  events 
under  National  Casting  Association 
and  National  Skish  Board  rules:  wet 
fly,  dry  fly,  %-oz.  bait,  %-oz.  bait, 
%-oz.  spinning,  skish  fly  and  skish 
bait.  Premium  awards  will  be  made  to 
the  winners. 

In  addition  to  the  championship 
events,  the  Recreation  and  Sportsmen’s 
Show  will  feature  demonstrations  and 
instructions  by  the  nation’s  outstand- 
ing fishermen.  The  nation’s  leading 
manufacturers  of  fishing  tackle,  mean- 
while, will  exhibit  and  demonstrate 
their  equipment,  some  of  it  to  be 
shown  for  the  first  time. 

Altland  said  the  exposition  “is  de- 
signed to  be  the  showcase  for  outdoor 
living,  to  promote  interest  in  conser- 
vation and  enjoyment  of  our  natural 
and  wildlife  resources.”  This  public 
show  is  expected  to  draw  an  attend- 
ance of  approximately  250,000. 

Exhibition  space  for  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  will  be  limited 
to  assure  excellent  booth  attendance 
by  the  public  and  to  permit  large 
areas  for  championship  events  and 
demonstrations. 

“Exhibitors  will  be  encouraged  to 
take  orders  for  future  deliveries,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  direct  sales,  no 
gadgets,  pitchmen  or  barkers,”  Alt- 
land declared. 


Many  of  the  top  game,  fish,  and 
conservation  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Mexico 
will  be  on  hand  for  the  21st  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  March  5-7,  1956. 
Sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
these  annual  meetings  are  a clearing 
house  for  the  discussion  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  restoration  and 
wise  management  of  the  wildlife,  for- 
est, water,  and  soil  resources  of  this 
continent.  More  than  1,000  conservation 
leaders,  sportsmen,  outdoor  writers, 
and  wildlife  technicians  are  expected 
to  attend. 

All  nine  sessions  of  the  three-day 
meeting  are  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  Prominent  natural  resources 
authorities  wifi  speak  on  the  major 
aspects  of  conservation  at  the  three 
general  sessions,  while  game  biologists, 
fisheries  workers,  and  conservation 
educationists  will  speak  on  the  latest 
findings  and  techniques  in  their  re- 
spective fields  at  the  six  scheduled 
technical  sessions. 


Special  meetings  of  several  national 
conservation  organizations  and  scien- 
tific societies  are  slated  to  take  place 
in  conjunction  with  this  important  in- 
ternational conference. 

The  1st  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  was  called  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1936.  These  annual  meetings 
date  back  to  1915,  however,  when  the 
1st  National  Conference  on  Game 
Breeding  and  Preserving  was  held  in 
New  York  City.  During  the  half  cen- 
tury since  that  original  meeting,  the 
conferences  have  been  renamed  and 
their  scope  broadened  considerably  to 
comply  with  the  increased  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  wildlife  management 
and  related  natural  resources. 

Conference  headquarters  will  be 
New  Orleans’  Jung  Hotel.  Excellent 
accommodations  are  available  at  the 
Jung  and  other  nearby  hotels  for  all 
those  who  would  attend  this  large  in- 
ternational meeting. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  

Now’s  the  time  when  air  is  crisper, 

Time  for  parents,  too,  to  whisper, 

Time  for  little  folks  to  listen, 

Time  for  stores  to  shine  and  glisten! 

Time  for  snowflakes  to  be  falling, 

And  for  us  to  be  installing 
Christmas  trees.  Oh,  I assure  you 
Santa  Claus  is  bound  to  lure  you. 

Now  that  it  is  turned  December, 

Time  to  pause  and  to  remember, 

And  recall  the  Christmas  Story 
Of  a Babe  with  Kingly  Glory! 

Time  to  pause  the  occupation 

Through  the  world  and  through  the  nation. 

There’s  a very  special  reason: 

"Tis  the  precious  Christmas  Season. 

— Christine  Grant  Curless. 


DECEMBER— 1955 
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RELAX 

AMU 

TIE  YOUR  OWN 


JOHN  F.  CLARK 


CUT 


1 - CLAMP  HOOK  IN  VISE -MAKING 
SURE  THE  POINT  a BARB  ARE  COV- 
ERED SO  THEY  DON'T  SNAG  THE 
TYING  THREAD. 

2-  ATTACH  WAXED  TYING  THREAD 
BY  TAKING  SEVERAL  TURNS  OVER 
ONE  END  OF  THE  THREAD. 

3- TIE  IN  TAIL-THEN  TIE  IN  ONE 
END  OF  THE  BODY  MATERIAL-WIND 
THREAD  TOWARDS  EYE  OF  HOOK . 

4- WIND  BODY  MATERIAL  TOWARDS 
EYE  a TIE  OFF  WITH  THREAD*  SELECT 
HACKLE  FEATHER  a TIE  IN  BUTT 
FIRST. 

5- WIND  IN  HACKLE  a TIE  OFF-CUP 
OFF  HACKLE  ON  TOP  OF  HOOK. 

6-  TIE  IN  WING  MATERIAL  AT 
FRONT  OF  HOOK  . 

7-  FINISH  OFF  HEAD  WITH  4 OR  5 
HALF* HITCHES -THEN  GIVE  HEAD 

A COAT  OF  CLEAR  NAIL  POLISH  . 

NOTE! KEEP  STEADY  PRESSURE 
ON  THE  TYING  THREAD  BY  ATTACHING 
HACKLE  PUERS  OR  A SPRING  TYPE 
CLOTHES  PIN.  THIS  MAKES  A TIGHTER, 
MORE  COMRUCT  FLY  . 

GOOD  LUCK  !i 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


THERES  STILL  TIME  TO  SEND  A 
GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THAT  BIG 
FISHERMAN  FOR  CHRISTMAS! 


BEST 

ALL  YEAR 
ROUND  GIFT 
VALUE 
ANYWHERE 
FOR  A DOLLAR 


Please  Send  Gift  Subscription  to: 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


Clip  and  Send  $1.00  to: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION, 
South  Office  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


